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Foreword 


Improved  Career  Decision  Making  in  a  Chaiging  World  (ICDM)  is  desigo«d  to  help  career 
devetopment  facilitators  and  their  clients  make  wi^  decisions  as  partici|>ants  in  a  labor  market  that 
is  characterized  by  economic,  demogiaphic  and  technological  change.  As  tl»  United  States 
appr<^lws  tht  yrar  an  c^ter  and  mwe  wcmlly  divert  work  force  must  produw,  trade  and 
prosper  in  a  global  economy  that  is  technologicaUy  advancing  at  a  rapid  pace.  People  of  all  colors, 
ages  and  cultum  are  seeking  roles  in  the  changing  work  of  work->where  and  how  do  they  fit  into 
this  modem  mosaic  of  production  and  distribution? 

The  pun^ose  of  the  Improved  Career  Decision  Making  in  a  Ckangihg  World  Program  is  to  help  people 
fiiKl  aiKwers  to  »reer-rela^  qu^ttoiu  through  the  um  of  lab<H'  nurket  information  (LMI).  The 
need  for  the  answers»inf»mation— is  greater  today  than  ever  before  as  more  preparation  is  needed 
and  con^tition  b^mes  keei»r  for  tto  better  jols.  We  alw  move  around  more  within  the  labor 
narket.  Mwt  workers  can  expect  to  change  jote  mwc  than  Imlf  a  dozen  times  during  their  lives.  We 
need  information  more  than  ever,  but  there  is  so  much  labor  market  information  in  today's 
Informatton  Age'  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  average  person  to  tocate,  sift  through  and  interpret  it  to 
make  intelligent  car^r  decbions. 

Tte  professional  to  whom  we  often  turn,  career  devel4H>ment  facilitators,  play  a  key  role  in  C3reer 
decision  m  king  and  specifically,  in  the  information-seeking  proce».  They  need  to  know  how  r 3  ^  elp 
their  clients  find  information,  process  it  and  use  it  effectively.  The  goal  of  the  ICDM  Program  is  to 
train  »reer  developnwnt  f«:ilitators  to  help  their  client  u%  labor  n»rket  information  to  make 
thoughtful,  res{x>nsible  and  enlightened  decisions  about  occupations  and  careers. 

Is  helping  clients  in  their  career  develf^ment  ami  decbton  making  important  work?  We  certainly 
think  so.  Choosing  one's  career  is  no  longer  an  isolated  incidence  that  can  be  left  to  chance 
circumstan^.  Our  w(^k  » too  important;  it  is  antral  to  our  Hv^  are  often  identified  by  what 
we  do.  If  we  are  happy,  satisfied,  and  fulfilled  in  our  work  roles,  th^  elements  spill  into  our 
personal  lives. 

To  provide  our  citizens  with  this  impor^t  occupational  and  oireer  informatbn,  the  National 
Occupational  Informational  Coordinating  Committee  (NOICC)  and  the  State  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committees  (SOICCs)  lave  accepted  the  mission  to  train  career  development  facilitators 
to  help  their  clients  use  labor  market  information.  NOICC  has  sponsor^  the  Improved  Career 
Decision  Making  (ICDM)  Program  through  cooperating  SCMCCs  since  1981  and  to  date  has  trained 
over  30,000  career  deyei<n>meat  facilitators.  The  trainhig  is  provided  through  ICDM  curriculum 
materials  and  workshops  organic  by  tlM  SOICCs  with  funding  assistance  from  NOICC. 

The  ICDM  Trainer's  Guide  and  Participant  Resour^  Gukte  are  revisions  of  the  original  training 
materials.  Using  Lotor  Market  Information  in  Career  Exploration  and  Decision  Making,  published  in 
1986.  This  newer  versktn  is  competency-ba^,  using  the  counsetor/stalT  competencies  listed  in  the 
National  Career  Development  Guictelines,  also  a  NOICC  Project.  This  ICDM  curriculum  is  designed 
to  be  user>f  riendly.  It  can  serve  all  population  groups  and  it  can  be  delivered  in  a  variety  of  training 
modes  and  cii^umsances.  It  truly  reprints  what  h  needed  for  Improved  Career  Decision  Making 
in  a  Ch  vfging  World. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  acknowledge  the  contributions  of  Roger  LamNrt  and  Judith  Ettioger  from  the 
Vocational  Studies  Center  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Maiie  Pa'aiani,  the  Wisconsin  SOICC 
Director,  Walton  Webb  and  Valerie  Lloyd  from  the  NOICC  Office  rnd  the  reviewers  who  took  the 
time  to  contribute  their  expertise  to  the  development  of  this  publication. 

Juliette  Lester 
Executive  Director 
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Introduction 


National  Career  Development  Guidelines-Counselor  Competencies 

Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  setting  goals  and  identifying  strategies  for 
reaching  goals. 

Knowledge  of  changes  taking  place  in  the  economy,  society,  and  job  market. 

Knowledge  of  education,  training,  employment  trends,  labor  market,  and 
career  sources. 
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Intvoductiim 

""HU  Vm  Jane  Crutr 

l^ell,  U*8  nice  to  meet  you,  Jane,  Tm  Tom  Chen." 

Tou  look  familiar,  Tom,  I  know  Pve  seen  you  before.  Do  you  work  in 

this  area?" 

In  many  first  time  meetings  such  as  this,  the  work  we  do  is  often  our 
most  descriptive  label.  How  do  we  choose  our  work  roles?  Did  she 
aspire  to  be  in  sales?  Did  he  choose  to  become  a  nurse?  How  are  these 
choices  made?  Are  ihey  the  result  of  long-term  planning  or  do  we  more 
frequently  just  stumble  into  the  first  job  available  upon  graduation? 

The  decisions  we  make  about  our  careers  throughout  our  lives  are 
crucial  to  our  well-being.  Yet,  despite  the  importance  of  a  career,  the 
1989  Gallup  Survey  found  that  less  than  half  of  todays  adults  made  a 
conscious  and  informed  career  choice.  Instead,  chance  and  enviroxunent 
played  an  important  role. 


Caretr  Ittflsram 


□  Task  «^mSUIi  job 


Figure  1.1 


Career  decision  making  is  a  complex  process.  During  this  process, 
clients  typically  analyze  their  personal  traits,  backgrouxuls  and 
interests.  One  step  in  this  process  is  to  relate  self-knowledge  to  the 
available  opportunities  in  the  world  of  work.  Yet,  because  we  are  faced 
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with  a  broad,  rapidly  dianging  spectrum  of  careers,  we  cannot  assume 
a  client  or  student  will  have  the  ^alls  to  locate,  use  and  evaluate  the 
most  up-to-date  and  valid  information  efiectivdy.  Most  p«)ide  need 
liandles"  to  bring  son^  order  to  the  resoturces  that  help  them.  Some 
clients  are  c^oable  of  researdiing  and  using  the  availalde  information 
to  make  good  d^sions;  others  may  need  hdp  in  locating  and  evaluating 
information  to  answer  tiieir  quMticms.  The  Imprwed  Career  Decision 
Making  training  program  will  teadi  you  about  available  resources  that 
contain  answers  to  many  of  these  questions.  Hiis  inservice  prqg;ram  is 
dengncd  to  help  you  0nd,  interpret  and  use  caireer  and  labor  mai^et 
information  with  your  clients. 

The  goals  jf  the  program  are: 

Goals  of  the 
IC DM  Program 

Tmn  care^ffevdqsment  E^nBaim  to  ht^ 
students  and  ctoiis: 

1 .  Um!erstaid  labc^*  maik^  infinm^um, 

2.  Use  mfonnatton  to  make  caicer  decisk^^ 
3.Imperove  decision  making  sldUSt  and 

4.Deve!q>anKt»»!pl8n&Dmakemore  ^ 
effective  use  of  nfotmsium  n  csrw 
decisum  inking. 


Figure  1.2 

Career  Decision  Making  and  the  Role  of  Information 

What  can  a  career  development  &cilitator  do  to  enable  dients  and 
students  to  make  effective  deddons?  The  National  Career  Development 
Guidelines,  devdoped  by  the  National  Occupational  Loformation 
Coordinatii^  Committee,  define  competencies  for  staff  who  deliver 
career  guidance  and  counseling  programs. 
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National  Career 
Development  Guidelines 


Kfiowbdge  of  dev^oraneiail  imet  b»Svidiiak  tddnts  toagftoot  tbe  Ufe  tpaa. 

Ksovke^  ^  dedikxMBakiQg  aid  tranritira  Bodeb. 

Knowtedy  of  rote  wlrttfliiiA^  to  fwffittfe  ppioiid,  ttrnfly.  and  taiter 

Kso«vte%e  of  ^lerett  a&am  to  istemi  ^bctiva^  wfth  d  pO{ml^ 

SldBs  to^M  ^oAnethe  nbttal^  «^  countfleta 

SkiOs  to  use  apyiowitfg  isMhul  aad  awp  comBcHag  tedmiqoes  to  assist 

ia^vkfaab  m  career  dedtot  am  career  deido^wtt  eoBceras. 
Skills  to  asiist  is£i4^iid»  b  ideadQteg  i^eaciag  facton  k  cueer  decSs^ 

nuddi^       n  fn^,  Irifii^^mi^ml  ^wwti^ties,  «m1  firanceft. 
Skills  to  assist  todivi^^  la  chasgiBg  Iniaed  ittitfittt  t^  tierec^ype  others  by 

^aOa,  race,  age,  aad  oiltttre. 
Skills  to       kimHt^  ia  i^enrtUMfi^  tbe  r^tfknalup  b^««en  mterpmmai 

sUOs  and  stt«6t$  b  tbe  woriq^aee. 
Skills  to  asast  tiuKv&ihiab  ia  settiag  goak  and  itaifyfaig  stnt^ies  for  reacfaii^ 


Skills  to  assist  todividuals  ia  co^oaBy  reasMS^  tl»ir  goals,  values,  interests,  and 
career  (teciMons. 

SkiQs  to  assbt  in^vidtials  is  pr^aring  for  mnk^ik  roles  tbrougbout  their  lives. 


Knowle<^  of  change  takiin  pboe  in  the  economy*  society,  and  job  market. 
Kttowtei^  <rf  edtladicn^  tnool^  mf^rflatst  treads,  labor  market,  and  career 
resoorces. 

Knowfe<^  <tf  ba^  concepts  nMtd  to  care^  couns^^  such  as  career 

dcvtlopmcDt,  career  progres»oa,  and  oseer  pattmis. 
Knowte<^  of  tiM  cfaan^  gender  r^  aad  how  these  impact  on  work,  family,  and 

leisure. 

Knowte(^    emi^i^mem  infmn^im  and  career  ^mniM  material. 
Knowkdge  <k  «n^c^ment*rel^ed  r^i^eoiei^  such  as  mot  laws,  liceQung, 

ae^mb&^  aiM  certificatkm. 
Knowle<l^  of  state  aid  loc^  referral  services  f»  agencies  for  job,  finaocial,  social, 

qbA  persoosi  servke. 
Kflowle<^    (edexsl  and  state  ^^slatioa  that  may  infliieace  career  development 

IHOgrams. 

Skills  to  t»e  care^  devel^meitt  renniices  and  t^hnkit^  dengned  for  spectfic 
groups. 

Skills  to  use  c(»nput^4>a$ed  career  mformtiion  syrtems. 


Indi^iaJ  Bivi  Gm^    Koow^i^  tji  assesoarat  techniqi»s  aid  measum  ctf  skilte,  abilities,  aiHitudes« 


Assessment 


interests,  values,  and  personalitba. 
Skills  to  ideaiify  assessment  resourt  %  appropriate  for  specific  situations  and 
popul^mis. 

Skills  to  evaluate  Btffff"***"'  numstei  and  tedu^ws  rc4ated  so  thtf  tlKir  valicUty, 
reliability,  and  relat^iships  to  race,  gender,  ^  and  ethnkity  can  be 
determined. 

Skills  to  administer,  interimt,  aad  persmi^ze  assessment  data  in  relati<Ni  to  the 
career  devek3|>ment  Meds  of  the  individual. 
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National  Career  Development  Guidelines  coDtbiiicd 


KsmAcd^  id  f^s^dm  doigw  that  an  be  used  b  <»gaiiiziiig  caiw 

Kiio«to%e  d  Meds  a^e^ii^^  tc^niqwui  and  praoion. 

Ku^vtelge  ctf  ausagmmtt  e(»K^^  le^terdiip  tiytes,  ai^i  tMhuqi^  to  iaplentfit 


Skffls  to  idetfi^  fi^  emp^^es  for  cfifectivt  careor  dei^toraiett  im^ams. 
Scffls  to  pfq^  pnipostkf  tm^gets,  and  twnrKiifts  for  carcor  dev^^ort 

^ffls  to  y^^t  devek^  aad  ^  remd  k^n^  iiitflml»» 
a3b  10         ttaidqctt  analya,  md  report  the  a«esamem  erf  toiiv^ud  and 
jnt^ram  outcries. 


K&o^^^tedge  of  prograsi  adoption  aiul  i^aaiied  cfawge  strategies, 
Ksowte^  of  bari^  ^ecdi^  th^  imfkcmtmai^  oi  carur  de^^k^eitf 
prag^uas* 

Sidlls  to  imfd^aeitt  fauiivkhial  ami  gnnq>  prc^ams  m  a  variety    areas  Mich  as 
assessment  deei^on  makii^  jdb  seeldDgt  carea  informatiott  aod  c^tcr 

SSoBs  to  imfdnaeitt  i»ib!ic  rd^iofis  eSixts  whkh  prraicAe  career  devdofmiefit 

activkies  and  semces. 
Skills  10  e^d^  Uiilu^  wkh  ccHDmun^-ba^  (K^nizatloa^ 


Consultatiai 


Koowfodge  of  coasuUing  strategics  and  ^msuttiag  models* 

SkiUs  to  asttst  staff  in  uoder^andi^  hofw  to  incOTporate  career  devdopmest 

a30cefi%  into  tteir  ofiferiags  to  pn^ram  participants. 
Skills  to  cmsuh  wUh  influential  parties  smh  as  employers,  ^>mmuiuty  groups  and 

tb«  ^t^al  {Niblic 

SkiUs  to  cimvey  i^opam  ^>als  and  aduevements  to  ieg^slat<M-s,  p^crfessional  groups, 
and  other  key  leaders. 


Specific  Poputatfons 


Knoiitiedge  (d  differing  cultural  vaiims  and  their  relationsbip  to  work  vidi^ 
Knov^dge  oi  uniqw  carwr  fdanning  Mcds  of  minc^ities,  w<»nen,  the  handkapped, 
and  i^r  pefsott. 

Knowfe^  itf  ahem^jvt  approaches  to  carcei  planning  needs  fw  bdividuals  with 
qpec^n^ds. 

Skills  to  testify  ccMnmunity  r^ources  aiul  ettablish  linkages  to  as»st  adults  vnth 

Skills  to  find  ap{^<^»iate  m^lmis  or  resources  to  communicate  with  limited  English 
I^aftcient  indsv^uak 
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The  Gtiidelines  also  include  student  competencies. 


C'jrecr  Dcvciopniei^t  Cam pcJencics  by  Arc?  and  Level 


E}««f)taiy       HighSdMwl      MlghSdio^  Aduit 


^:(ii!<\irt<)r^.^l  ,Jiui  I J  c  V  up. I  .'ill  Hoi  i  \pii>i:nji?n 


4  llllMdtWw 


i»»inmB<tf»>ffycr-       Kf«»<ii^^«feA  Mifiltopg^pmiaMi  fi»ttp<fiKwtB«r«<L 


(B         fikOblBiMMtJwMn*        fikflbBt&^dbi**!*  S»!>io<h^«pcM»* 
aMliq)Crfl>^«ih»  teiM#t^c«^M>ilt  l(UWi»fca]wi»^<rfa»  olacrfcORti^^vl^ar^ 


Figure  1.4 


To  master  these  competencies,  a  variety  of  self-awareness  activities  are 
completed.  The  next  step  is  to  relate  self-knowledge  to  the  many 
available  careers. 

According  to  Meyer  (19S8),  the  glut  of  information  prohibits  us  from 
stopping  once  we  locate  the  information.  Information  only  has  meaning 
if  it  is  evaluated  in  light  of  what  individuals  know  about  themselves. 
Ensuring  that  it  is  collected  in  a  manner  that  best  serves  the  individual 
is  the  critical  step.  First,  it  is  important  for  tiiose  seeking  career 
information  to  sort  out  th  relevant  from  the  irrelevant.  Second,  as 
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facilitators,  we  need  to  monitor  the  process  collecticm.  Ilurd,  the 
information  needs  to  be  processed  as  it  is  odlected  so  it  becon^  part  of 
the  decision  about  to  be  made.  Fourth,  the  results  of  this  processing 
need  to  be  understood  and  intejprated  by  the  individual. 

To  illustrate,  a  student  may  be  conadering  a  career  as  a  tobacco  grower. 
The  student  wants  to  know  what  the  job  will  entail.  What  will  I  do  on 
tl^  jcbl  What  will  my  income  be?  What  Hnd  training  do  I  need? 
The  ICDM  training  program  will  teach  you  about  available  resources 
that  contain  answers  to  many  of  these  questions. 


Sample  Questkms  to 
Ask  <^  Inforroatitm: 

1.  How  wiB  ciiiiintHMtf  bcluKto  idiBn  offomnd^ttf 

2.  W&tt  piMic  pritein  wfll  luipiintB  oa  ftii  cstn? 

3.  How  miay  workoi  *tb  abesdy  b>  Oiif  Se)d7 

4.  HowmaiqroBw  wotfceavffllieaoedediDftefiiB&e? 

6.  WbatwUlfliy  workteavireaiiiCBttefike? 

Figure  1.5 


What  Is  Career  and  Labor  Market  Information? 

It  is  information  about  jobs,  workers,  the  work  place  and  the 
preparation  needed  to  work.  It  is  readily  available  to  the  puMic  through 
career  informatipn  deliveiy  systems  (CIDS),  printed  materials, 
computer-based  systems,  videotapes,  microfiche,  current  periodicals, 
newspapers  and  boc^. 

A  Changing  Work  Place 

It  is  important  for  career  development  facilitators  not  only  to 
understand  the  information  about  occupations  but  al^  to  have 
knowledge  about  the  broader  issu^  that  result  in  fluctuations  in  our 
social,  political  and  economic  systems,  as  well  as  changes  in  the 
occiq>ational  structures.  For  exaro}tle,  the  composition  of  today's  labor 
market,  has  continued  to  change  as  the  population  shifts  and  our 
economy  changes. 
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Figure  1.6 

Another  way  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  decision  making  is  by 
examining  our  national  priority  for  informed  and  skilled  workers.  They 
need  basic  skills,  career  education,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
changing  world  of  work. 

Conclasion 

The  wealth  of  information  may  seem  intimidating  and  the  process  for 
incorporating  this  information  into  career  decision  making  may  seem 
overwhelming.  This  inservice  program,  Imprwed  Career  Decision 
Making  in  a  Changing  World,  will  help  you  understand  where  to  find 
information,  how  to  make  effective  use  of  information  and  how  to 
continually  update  your  skills  and  knowledge  through  readily  available 
resources. 
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The  Action  Plan 


National  Career  Development  Guidelines-Counselor  Comfietencies 

Skills  to  use  career  development  resources  and  techniques  designed  for 
specific  groups. 


Skills  to  implement  individual  and  group  programs  in  a  variety  of  areas 
such  as  assessment,  decision  making,  job  seeking,  career  information 
and  career  counseling. 

Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  setting  goals  and  identifying  strategies  for 
reaching  goals. 
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The  Action  Plan 


Nothing  is  mmv  terrible  than  activity  without  insight," 
Thomas  Caxiyk,  1795  31. 

Change:  A  Per«>nal  Challenge 

Most  of  us  have  heard  the  fiuniliar  saying,  There  are  people  who  make 
things  happen,  people  who  watch  things  han;>en,  and  people  who  wonder 
what  happen^.**  From  personal  experiencei  we  admire  people  who 
"make  things  ha^^en."  Thrw^  our  own  efforts,  lK>wever,  we  realize 
how  hard  it  is  to  take  action  and  make  changes  in  our  lives.  We 
iec<^ni2e  what  it  takes  to  accomidish  our  goals-motivation,  hard  work, 
<tetermination,  tenacity,  supi^ort  from  others,  and  sometimes,  just  plain 
luck. 

Despite  Uie  personal  sacrifices  that  may  be  r^juir^,  many  of  us  do 
want  to  change  or  improve  certain  aspects  of  our  personal  lives  or  work 
situations.  We  are  motivated  to  make  dumges  when  we  are  exposed  to 
new  concepts  and  ideas  that  can  improve  or  enridi  our  Uvea.  As  a  result 
of  these  influence,  we  are  charged  with  a  mental  and  physical  energy 
to  change  our  behavior  in  some  way~to  quit  smoking,  to  lose  weii^t,  to 
take  a  course  in  speed  reading,  or  to  develop  a  new  program  to  better 
meet  the  needs  of  otur  students.  Unfortunately,  our  motivation  to  act 
often  withers,  wanes  and  gradually  subsides,  due  to  fkctors  sudi  as  the 
time  needed  to  achieve  change,  the  people  who  may  be  standing  in  the 
way,  the  money  to  imidemont  our  plaiu,  the  j^rsonal  discipline  that  is 
necessary,  or  singly  the  pressures  of  daily  life. 

Needed:  ABoadMap 

What  is  often  ipigging  is  a  "road  map"  to  reach  our  destination.  By 
studying  persons  who  have  adueved,  psychologists  have  discovered  that 
they  have  two  common  characteristics: 

1.  they  set  goals  for  themselves;  and 

2.  they  write  them  down. 

In  other  words,  they  have  plans  of  action,  which  serve  as  detailed  road 
maps  to  their  goals.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  help  you  develop 
your  own  road  maps,  or  Action  Plans,  of  professional  growth  as  a  career 
development  facilitator. 
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Some  Barriers  To  Change 

What  prevents  us  from  applying  what  we  have  learned?  There  are  three 
distinci  types  of  barriers  that  prevent  the  transfer  of  skills  from  an 
inservice  pit^pram  to  the  work  site: 

•  TheparticiiMUit  Because  f^per8<Hial  standards  and  ideas  about 
how  career  fedlitating  should  be  accomplisfaed,  the  participant 
may  reject  the  values  and  concepts  in  the  draining  course.  Or, 
ihB  participant  may  lack  the  confidence  to  use  or  apply  the  new 
skills  develop^  during  tiie  training. 

•  The  participaat^s  saperviaor.  The  supervisor  may  not 
encourage  the  participant  to  use  the  i^w  skills  or  may  not 
support  the  participant  who  applies  what  has  been  learned. 

•  The  organization.  The  participant's  new  skills  may  not  be 
accepted  in  the  work  environment  due  to  time  constraints,  pay 
structures,  incompatible  office  policies  and  procedures,  or  the  lack 
of  authority  to  act. 

Overcoming  Barriers:  A  Training  Approach 

To  prevent  these  barriers  from  occurring,  a  comprehensive  plan  of  action 
should  be  initiated  before  the  training  begins.  We  suggest  the  following 
approach 

Stepl. 

The  participant  and  supervisor  develop  mutual  training 
Directives. 

Your  supervisor  can  work  cooperatively  with  you  by  communicating 
his/her  needs.  The  supervisor  who  has  a  voice  in  defining  the  skills 
that  are  needed  will  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the 
training. 

An  example  of  a  mutual  objective  might  be: 

To  develop  stronger  ties  between  the  school  and  the  business 
community  in  order  to  place  more  students  in  work  experience  or 
internship  progrnms. 
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Step  2. 

Participant  lists  pre-training  oliiiectives. 


Your  first  task  in  the  training  sessicm  is  to  outHne  what  you  wish  to 
gain  from  the  inservice.  Hiis  enaUes  the  traii^  to  better  meet  your 
needs.  Your  objectives  will  be  translated  into  an  Action  Han  at  ihe 
conclusion  of  the  training  8essi<m.  This  Adion  Flan  will  ctmtain 
activities  and  tasks  to  be  comideted  back  at  your  work  site.  A  form 
for  this  purpose,  Trogram  Hopes  and  Perscmal  Change,"  is  included 
in  your  guide. 

An  example  of  a  participant  objective  mi^t  be: 

To  b^me  skilled  in  how  to  access  local  labor  market  information 
to  better  advise  students  who  wi^  to  work  in  tiie  community. 

Step  3. 

The  training  instills  confidence  in  the  participant. 

In  order  to  instill  confidence,  most  modules  will  incorporate  hands- 
on,  work-relate  activities  to  de*elop  your  skills  in  the  iise  of  labor 
market  information.  A  writtra  form,  the  Daily  Hanner**  can  be 
found  in  the  guide.  It  is  important  that  you  take  at  least  five  minutes 
to  fiU  in  the  "Daily  Planner"  at  the  conclusion  of  each  training 
module. 

An  example  of  a  practical  training  activity  might  be: 

Role  playing  a  career  counseling  session  during  which  the 
counselor  is  showing  the  client  how  to  scan  arid  evaluate  the  belp 
wanted  ads  in  a  newspaper  to  gain  a  broader  understanding  of 
the  local  labor  market 

Step  4. 

The  training  enables  the  participant  to  de^f  op  a  supportive 
network. 

Your  work  site  may  ne^  to  be  modified  in  order  to  accomplish 
training  goals.  These  modifications  become  components  of  your 
Action  Plan. 

An  example  of  a  training  activity  to  enable  the  i>artidpant  to  develop 
a  peer  network  would  be: 
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A  bramstonning  sesdon  on  how  to  develop  ties  between  the 
school  ai^  the  busiittss  oommunity  that  results  in  the  fonnation 
of  interest  or  support  grou|»  anumg  the  participants  that  would 
ctmtinue  beyond  Uie  training  session. 

Step5w 

An  Action  Plan  is  oomideted  at  the  conclusion  of  training. 

Your  Gonduding  activity  will  be  the  formulation  of  your  i^an  of 
action.  A  two  page  woi^sheet,  "24y  Action  Flan,**  Will  help  you 
create  a  specific  outline  with  details,  such  as  the  resourora  ne^ied 
and  time  fnmies  required.  When  writing  the  plan,  it  is  important 
that  you  cona<fer  the  ftctors  tiiat  will  enaUe  you  to  readi  the  Action 
Plan  goals,  as  well  as  the  obstacles  that  must  be  overcome.  By  doing 
so,  you  can  devdop  realistic  strategies  to  reach  your  ol^j^^tives. 

After  the  Action  Plan  has  be^  con^let^,  you  will  have  time  to 
discuss  the  plan  wiUi  fellow  trainees.  R^eardi  has  shown  that 
group  discussion  is  very  valuable;  the  "talking  it  over"  process 
creates  a  bond  between  you  and  your  plan  of  action. 

As  a  result  of  this  training  in  Improved  Career  Dednon  Making 
(ICDM),  you  will  be  better  informed  about  how  the  labor  market 
works.  You  will  develop  skills  in  maintaining  up-to-date  information 
about  its  fluctuations  and  changes.  You  can  utilize  these  skills  by 
integrating  information  resources  into  your  carmr  counseling.  It  is 
critical  that  the  skills  developed  during  your  training  be  transferred 
to  the  work  place.  By  applying  what  you  have  learned,  you  can  help 
your  diehts  make  the  bc»t  possible  career  choices. 

Tour  Action  Plan  is  the  culmination  of  the  training  session. 
Once  you  have  achieved  your  training  ofc(Jectives,  an  Action 
Plan  needs  to  he  developed  as  a  medbanira  to  assist  you  in 
making  the  important  tansfer  of  skills  from  the  training 
session  to  your  work  environment 

If s  Easy! 

The  creation  of  an  Action  Plan  should  not  be  intimidating,  because  the 
framework  for  your  plan  already  exists.  You  have  been  formulating 
your  plans  firom  the  very  beginning  of  your  training  when  you  listed 
your  hopes  for  the  program  and  possibilities  for  change  on  Trogram 
Hopes  and  Personal  Change."  During  training,  you  have  gradually 
added  pieces  to  your  plan.  A  review  of  your  notes  from  each  training 
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module  will  rev^  this  infi>niiation  on  your  "Daily  Planner.'*  Your  final 
Acti<m  Plan  will  comlmie: 

•  your  original  objectives  as  stated  in  Tn^ram  Hopes  and  Personal 
Change," 

•  the  actions  listed  in  the  last  cdumn  of  your  module  notes  from 
your  "Daily  Flaimer,'*  and 

•  any  additional  goals  you  wish  to  set  for  yourself  and  your 
organization. 

A  systematic  aiq>roadi  to  writing  your  idan  is  outlined  on  '^y  Action 
Flan."  Once  fiffmulated»  the  Adaim  Plan  becmnes  a  sdf-pledge;  it  is  a 
commitment  to  engage  in  new  behaviors  as  individuals  and 
organizations  as  a  result  of  the  training. 

The  plan  itself  should  be  simple,  realistic,  and  measurable.  The 

]dan  defines  what  you  want  to  do,  how  and  when  you  will  do  it,  what 
help  you  will  need,  and  how  you  will  measure  what  you  have 
accomplished.  An  example  can  be  found  on  the  fi>Uowing  pages. 
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Example  Of  An  Action  Plan 


As  a  result  of  my  training  I  jdan  to: 

•  set  up  a  resource  center  called  "Jdixs  in  ^ver  City,"  with 
information  <m  local  en^oymmt  (^portunities; 

•  become  active  in  the  Chanj)er  of  Conmerce  in  order  to  establish 
ti^  with  community  businessperstms;  and 

•  work  with  otiier  &cOitators  to  estaUi^  a  work  study  {Murtnership 
between  my  organization  or  school  and  a  local  business  or 
industry. 

To  illustrate  the  complete  Action  Flan  proem  that  is  outiiind  on  the 
participant's  workshrot,  we  will  use  the  first  goal,  setting  up  a 
rasownoe  center  on  local  employm^t  opportunities,  as  an 
examjde.  Some  of  the  services  this  center  migfat  provide  would  be: 

•  a  Career  Information  D^very  System  (CIDS)  fbr  career 
exidoration  and  information; 

•  Fe<teral,  state,  and  local  labor  mari»t  information  publications, 
such  as  the  Dictionary  cf  OccupaUonal  Titles  (DOT),  Standard 
OccujxUiotuU  CUisaiflastion  (SOC),  Occupational  OuHock 
handbook  (OOH),  Occupational  (Mlock  Quarterly  (OOQ), 
Standard  Indu^rial  dasmficttUon  SIC),  local  newsletters,  etc.; 

•  a  list  of  the  n^jor  employers  in  the  community,  with  descriptions 
of  their  business^  or  industries  and  the  principal  occupations 
found  within  them; 

•  telephone  numbers  of  personal  contacts  that  may  be  helplul,  e.g., 

telei^one  lii^,  human  r^ource  departments  of  govermnentid 
agencies  and  laxge  employers.  Job  Service  and  JTPA  contacts, 
private  employment  agencies,  etc; 

•  a  chart  showing  th&  m^jor  occupational  classifications  within  tl^ 
local  labor  max^t,  with  information  on  qualifications,  wages, 
hours  and  conditions  of  employment; 

•  cost  of  living  information  for  River  City:  food,  utilities,  housing, 
etc.; 

•  information  on  tax  deductions  taken  firom  paychecks,  employee 
benefits  and  legal  rights; 

»  a  map  showing  where  n^jor  employers  are  located,  along  with 
local  public  transportation  services  and  schedules; 

•  video/audio  tapes  of  local  employers  descrilHng  the  qualifications 
they  are  seeking  in  prospective  employees; 
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a  UsUng  postsecondary  educational  and  training  institutions, 
with  catal(^  <^  their  offerings; 

a  job  buUetin  board  taken  frcnn  the  listings  in  the  local  newspaper 
or  Jdb  Service  Office; 

a  fiUe  of  jdb  platings  firom  public  institutions  and  any  other  large 
emfdoyers  within  the  city; 

inste^ons  for  resume  and  cover  letter  writing;  files  of  sample 
resume  and  introduction  lettm; 

samples  of  common  job  appHcaticm  forms  used  by  n^jor 
employers  in  the  area  with  instiructiims  to  follow;  and 
a  ngn-up  sheet  for  personal  counseling  services. 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  a  Jobs  in  River  City  Resource  Center,  "My 
Action  Plan"  could  be  outlined  in  the  following  way  on  the  worksheet: 

L  Defining  my  concern 

A.  I  have  carefully  reviewed  my  professional  environment;  the  area 
that  I  would  like  to  s^  improved  r^tes  to  the  lack  of 
information  our  students  have  about  job  opportunities  in  River 
City. 

B.  I  am  concerned  about  this  situation  because: 

1.  many  of  our  students  wirii  to  remain  in  River  City  and  win  be 
seeking  work  in  this  area; 

2.  national  and  state  labor  market  infonnaticm  does  not  always 
apply  to  conditions  in  River  City;  and 

3.  our  studrats  lack  job  search  skUls. 

C.  The  m^or  facts  that  relate  to  this  dtuation  are: 

1.  sixty  percent  of  our  hi^  school  graduates  remain  in  River 
City; 

2.  fifty  percent  have  complete  thdr  education;  they  will  not  go 
on  to  a  postsecondary  program;  they  will  be  looldng  for  work 
in  River  Ci^, 

3.  students  i^ed  information  about  where  they  can  find  work 
and  how  to  get  it; 

4.  "Education  for  Employment"  is  a  goal  of  our  school  district; 

and 

5.  my  principal  supports  school-wide  efforts  to  educate  for 
employment. 
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n.  Seeking  a  soluticm 

A.  The  elenmts  of  my  situation  most  amenable  to  change  are: 

1.  having  the  cooperation  of  most  teachers  and  the  school 
adnmnataratiim  in  setting  up  a  Jobs  Bescmrce  Center; 

2.  learning  about  the  labor  market  in  River  City,  thsrehy 
in^>roving  my  career  counseling  skills;  and 

3.  the  frttstraticm  esqsressed  by  students  locking  for  work;  they 
have  a  need  far  a  Jd»  Resource  Center. 

B.  The  elements  of  my  situation  least  amenaUe  to  change  are: 

1.  the  Hmited  ayailafaility  d  time  to  set  up  the  Crater:  finding 
materials,  interviewing  anpl<qferB,  ^vd(^iing  haxKlouts,  etc.; 

2.  fixuiing  numey  in  our  budget  to  purdiase  some  oi  the 
publications  and  ccmi^ter  at^twaxe  that  would  enhance  the 
Resource  Cmter; 

3.  convindng  an  staff  members  to  sui^rt  and  c(mtribute  to  the 
Resource  Center;  and 

4.  assuring  that  an  stud«its  have  access  to  the  Resource  Center. 

C.  I  would  use  these  indicators  to  consider  my  concerns  to  be 
satis&ctorily  resolved: 

1.  the  oomi^etion  of  a  Re^m/ce  Center  widiin  three  months; 

2.  the  Resource  Center  wiU  be  used  by  at  least  &i%  g(  the 
student  body  before  the  end  of  the  school  year  as  determined 
by  a  record  keeping  prmdure; 

3.  students,  staff  members  and  administrators  who  use  the 
Center  wiU  complete  written  evaluations  of  its  efifectiveness; 
and 

4.  the  Center  wiU  establish  working  relationships  with  private 
and  public  employment  agencies,  such  Jdb  Service  and  JTPA; 

5.  the  evaluations  of  the  Colter  wiU  be  usM  to 
improve  its  future  content  and  operation, 

D.  The  forces  that  1  see  as  un&vorabie  to  (or  blocking)  the  hop^-for 
change  are: 

1.  coworkers  who  may  not  approve  of  the  time  that  I  will  be 
spending  to  set  up  the  Center, 

2.  teachers  who  may  be  unwilling  to  aUow  their  students  dasB 
time  to  use  the  Jobs  Resource  Center; 
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3.  local  buanesses  and  industries  that  may  be  uncooperative; 

4,  a  kkck  of  student  awaren^  as  to  how  the  Center  can  help 
tiieuL 

E.  The  forces  X  see  as  &voring  (supporting)  the  change  are: 

1.  students  looking  for  work; 

2.  the  sdiool  distrkt  administration; 

3.  tiie  lihraiy  director, 

4.  special  education  teachm; 

5.  parents;  9.*^ 

e.  localemiioyerswhoenviaonthe  value  of  the  Center. 

F.  The  solution  I  see  to  my  concern  is: 

1.  to  wo^Vdosely  with  those  persons  who  will  support  my  efiforts 

to  estabU^  the  Cent^, 
2  to  communicate  frequentiy  with  persons  who  may  oppose  or 

rwent  my  efforts  in  order  to  address  their  concerns  and  ehhst 

their  support  and  cooperation;  ^  ,    _  ^ 

3.  to  involve  local  business  people  in  tl»  planning  of  the  Center, 

4  to  ask  my  principal  to  appoint  an  ad  hoc  advirory  committee 
composed  of  teadiers,  parents  and  local  business  people  to 
asrast  in  tiie  planning  and  develojanent  of  the  Center. 

m.  An  Action  Plan  to  implement  my  solution 

A.  I  see  the  time  frame  for  the  plan  to  be  imperative  as  follows: 

1.  Center  estabadied  in  three  months; 

2.  student,  staff  and  administrative  evaluations  of  the  Center  m 
nine  months;  and 

3.  Center  revisions  in  twelve  months. 

B.  I  will  need  the  assistance  of  these  individuals  to  implement  my 
plan: 

Name:    Principal  Sam  Martinez 

About:    Administrative  and  financial  support  of  the  Center 

Name:    Library  Director  Helen  Han 

About:    Help  in  finding  information  resources 
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Name:    Chamber  of  Commerce  President  Sue  Young 
^^ut'    Gettang  ooqieration  from  local  Inisinessefi 

Name:    En^sh  teadier  Micfaad  Fddman 

About:    Sample  resumes,  cover  letters  and  job  apjalirations 

C.  I  will  need  to  communicate  the  plan  to: 

Name:    Staff  members*  administrators  and  students 
About:    Purpose/design/time  frame  for  the  Center 

Name:    Local  employers 

About'    The  purpose  of  the  Center,  their  employment  i^eds 

Name:    Parents  of  students 

About:    How  the  Center  can  help  their  diild 

Name:    Members  of  my  own  department 
About:    Duties,  responsibilities,  time  frames,  etc. 

D.  I  intend  to  follow  up  and  evaluate  tiiie  success  of  my  plan  by  doing 
the  following: 

1.  reviewing,  tabulating  and  analyzing  the  evaluations  <^  the 
Jobs  Resource  Center  completed  by  the  students,  staff  and 
administration  by  the  end  of  the  school  year, 

2.  using  the  findings  from  the  evaluations  to  set  goals  to  in^rove 
the  Center  during  the  following  school  year,  and 

3.  communicating  these  futtue  plans  to  students,  staff  and 
administration. 

Conclusion 

As  you  can  see  by  this  exan^le,  your  Action  Plan  can  be  a  powerfiil 
instrument  of  change.  Your  plan  outlines  your  goals  az»l  develops 
strategies  to  achieve,  monitor  and  refine  them.  It  is  truly  amairing  what 
people  can  accomplish  by  simply  setting  realistic  goals  and  writing  them 
down. 
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Flrsi  Omponent  of  Action  man  for_ 


Program  Hopes  and  Personal  Change 


1 .  My  hopes  and  expectations  for  this  training  are. 


2.  H  my  supervisors  could  have  a  goal  tor  this  training,  they  would  want  me  to. 


3.  If  my  peers  or  assodates  could  have  a  goal  for  this  training,  they  would  want  me  to. 


4.  If  the  individuals  that  I  supervise  could  have  a  goal  for  this  training,  they  would  want 
me  to. . . 


Ad^ed  from  77w  WnrUng  Traher,  J.E.  EHIngton.  Gutf  Pubfehing  Co..  Houston.  TX.  1990 
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Second  Component  of  Action  Pton  for  

Homo 


Directions:  Notes  should  be  taken  by  the  pafticip£^  on  this  worksheet  at  the  end  of  e^  training  session  (allow  5  minutes). 
When  the  trainir^  is  cor^Hided  Ms  Ptemner  is  used  to  create  the  Actkui  Plan. 


Daily  Planner 


Kev  PtMnts  of  Module 

Kev  Points  Related  to  Mv  Ne^ls 

Action  1  Intend  to  Take 

McKiule  1 

Module  2 

Module  3 

Module  4 

Module  5 

Module  6 

Module  7 

Module  8 

Module  9 

Module  10 
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Developing  an  Action  Plan 


I.  Purpose 

The  final  phase  of  this  program  is  designed  to  give  y^j  an  opportunity  to  apply  the 
conc^jts  and  skills  that  you  have  learned  to  an  actual  on-the-job  concern  of  yourchoice. 
This  shoukj  provide  real  and  ^ng  nieanlng  to  your  training  experience.  It  will  also 
provide  you  with  a  maximum  return  from  your  investment  of  time  and  effort  in  the  training 
session. 


II.  Procedure 

A.  Select  a  tq^ic  atK>ut  which  you  have  a  genuine  concern ;  that  is.  an  area  that  requires 
some  worthwhile  improvement  or  remecfiai  action.  The  concam  may  relate  to 
management;  an  operational  matter,  an  administredive  change,  a  plan  for  self- 
improvement,  an  improvement  in  relations  with  others  (supervisors,  coworkers),  etc. 
It  may  involve  overcoming  a  deficiency  or  meeting  a  new  chaiienge  or  opportunity. 
You  alone  know  where  a  real  need  for  diange  or  betterment  exists. 

B.  IndivWual  work  (20  minutes):  Use  the  three-part  i4c<to/jPla/)VVbrtit5/)eef  to  help  you 
work  through  the  details  of  your  problem-solving  activity. 

C.  Small  group  work  (30  minutes):  You  will  be  as^ned  to  a  team  of  three  (two  other 
partidpants  who  share  your  concerns  and  yourself).  Each  of  you  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  present  your  concern  and  plan  for  action  to  the  other  two  members  for 
review,  critique,  feedback,  and  counsel.  Each  presenter  will  have  ten  minutes  to 
secure  help  from  the  other  two  partfolpants.  Although  this  is  your  concern,  objective 
"outskters"  can  be  of  real  help,  because  they  may  see  things  you  might  have 
overtooked.  Feedback  from  yourteammates  will  sharpen  the  issues  for  you  and  help 
you  think  through  the  steps  outlined  in  your  action  plan. 


Adapted  from  The  Winning  Tmbw,  J.E,  Eftfngton.  Gutf  PuWisMng  Co.,  Houston,  TX,  19W 
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ActlmiPlanot  

My  Action  Plan 

I  Ddfining  my  concerns 

1 .  t  have  carefutiy  reviewed  my  t»ack'home'  situation,  and  the  area  I  would 
iiite  to  see  improved  relates  to. . . 

2.  i  am  concerned  about  this  situation  because. . . 

3.  The  major  facts  that  relate  to  this  situation  are. . . 

II.  Seeking  a  solution 

1 .  The  elements  of  my  situation  most  amenable  to  change  are. . . 

2.  The  elements  of  my  situation  least  amenable  to  change  are. . . 

3.  I  would  use  these  Indicators  to  consider  my  concerns  to  be  satisfactorily  resolved. 

4.  The  foni^s  that  1  see  as  unfavorable  to  (blocking)  the  hoped-for  change  are. . . 

5.  The  solutions  i  see  to  my  concerns  are. . . 

6.  The  major  facts  that  relate  to  my  concern  are. . . 

Adapted  from  77>«  Wmi^ng  Trakm,  J.E.  Ettmgton,  Outf  Publtehing  Co.,  ^^ston,  TX,  1980 
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My  Action  Plan  cont. 

III.  An  action  plan  to  imptement  my  solution 

1 .  i  see  the  time  frame  for  my  plan  to  be  operative  as  foitows: 


2.  I  will  need  the  assistance  of  these  individuals  to  implement  my  plan: 
Name:   about:  

Name:   about:  

Name:   about:  

Name:   about:  


3.  1  will  need  to  communicate  the  plan  to: 

Name:   about: 

Name:   about: 

Name:   about: 

Name:   about: 
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4.  I  intend  to  follow  up  and  evaluate  the  success  of  my  plan  by  doing  the  following: 

Action  talien:   Date:  

Action  taken:   Date:  

Action  taken:   Date:  

Action  taken:   Date:  


Adapted  from  The  Vfinr^  Trwm,  J.E.  Eitington,  Gulf  Pid>tahing  Co..  Houston,  TX,  1990 
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My  Action  Plan  cont. 

m.  An  action      to  implement  my  solution 

1.  I  seethe  time  frame  for  my  plan  to  be  operative  as  fdliows: 


2.  i  will  need  tlie  assistance  of  these  imtividuals  to  implement  my  pian: 

Name:_   about:  

Name: .  about:  

Heme:   about:  

Name:   about:  


3.  i  wilt  need  to  communicate  the  plan  to: 

Name:   about: 

I^me:   about: 

Name:   about: 

Name:   about: 


4.  I  intend  to  follow  up  and  ev^uate  the  success  of  my  plan  by  doing  the  foiiowlng: 

Action  taken:   Date:  

Action  taken:   Date:  

Action  taken:   Date:  

Action  taken:   Date:  

Ad£^)tod  from  77w  Wn/^ng  Tmkm,  J.E.  Ettington.  Gutf  PuUishh^  Co..  Huston.  TX.  1990 
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Module  2 

Definitions  of  Terms  and 
Concepts  Related  to  Career 
Development  and  Labor 
Market  Information 


National  Career  Development  Guidelines-Counselor  Competencies 

Knowledge  of  educa:ion,  training,  employment  trends,  labor  market,  and 
career  resources. 


J 


Knowledge  of  employment  information  and  career  planning  materials. 
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Definitions  of  Terms  and  Concepts 
Related  to  Career  Development  and 
Labor  Market  Information 

Module  2 

Terms  and  Concepts  Belated  to  Career  Development 
Career 

Career  is  a  life  style  concept  tiiat  invdves  a  sequence  of  work  or 
leisure  activities  in  which  one  engages  throughout  a  lifetime. 
Careers  are  unique  to  each  person  and  are  dynamic,  unfolding 
throue^ut  life.  Tbey  indude  not  only  occupati(ms  but  pre-vocational 
and  postvocational  concerns  as  well  as  how  persons  integrate  their 
work  life  with  thdr  oilier  Hfe  rdes.  (Herr  and  Cramer,  1984) 

Job 

A  group  of  similar,  paid  positions  requiring  some  similar  attributes 
in  a  single  organization.  (Super,  1976) 

Work 

Conscious  effort,  other  than  that  having  as  its  primary  purpose 
either  coping  or  rdaxation,  aimed  at  producing  benefits  for  oneself 
and/or  oheself  and  otiiers.  (Hoyt,  1^1) 

Occupation 

A  group  of  eimilar  jobs  found  in  different  industries  or  organizations. 
(Herr  and  Cramer,  1984) 

SklU 

An  attribute  required  of  the  worker  in  order  to  complete  a  work  task. 
(Jepsen,  1991) 

Task 

An  element  of  work  to  be  completed.  (Jepsen,  1991) 
Career  Development 

The  total  constellation  of  psychological,  sodol<^cal,  educational, 
physical,  eq|^iomic,  and  chance  fiictors  that  combine  to  shape  the 
career  of  any  given  individual.  (Splete,  1978) 
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Career  Decision  Making 

The  following  steps  constitute  the  decision  making  process: 


•  detennine  ^  omcem  to  be  acted  upon, 

•  prqject  p<»8ible  alternative  actions, 

•  review  posdUe  consequences  of  eadi  alternative  action, 

•  choose  the  b^t  altmative  at  this  time, 

•  decide  how  and  when  to  implement  tbe  alternative, 

•  inq;>lem«it  it, 

•  evaluate  the  results    the  action,  and 

•  detennine  whether  a  related  decidon  needs  to  be  made  now  or 
if  further  planning  is  n^ed. 

(^ete,  1978) 

Career  Guidance 

A  systematic  program  of  coordinated  information  and  ejqieiiences 
designed  to  &cilitate  individual  career  development  and,  more 
specifically,  career  management  (Herr  and  Cramer,  1984) 

Career  Education 

The  totality  of  experiences  by  which  persons  acquire  knowledge  and 
attitudes  about  self  and  work,  and  the  skills  by  wfaidi  to  identify, 
dioose,  plan  and  prepare  for  work  and  other  life  options.  (Herr  and 
Cramer,  1984) 

Developmental  Guidance 

Developmental  Guidance  is  based  on  the  premise  that  as  children 
and  adults  mature,  they  pass  throu|^  various  developmental  stages 
vital  to  their  growth.  Pn^rams  that  systematically  address  the 
learning,  personal/social,  and  career  development  needs  of  aH 
individuals  are  the  Imsis  for  this  preventative  approach  to  counseling 
and  guidance.  (Wilson,  1986) 

I 

National  Career  Development  Guideline 
The  National  Career  Development  Guidelines  are  based  on 
developmental  guidance  concepts  and  as  a  result  are  preventative, 
goal  oriented  and  proactive  in  nature.  (NOICC,  1989) 

They  reflect  tiie  national  movement  to  improve  career  guidance  and 
counseling  pn^^rams  throughout  the  life  span  and  to  support 
standard-setting  efforts  which: 
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*  increase  the  understanding  of  lifelong  career  ^velopment 
needs,  based  on  the  conceptual  framework  of  developmental 
guidance, 

*  expand  the  definitions  of  comprehensive  career  guidance  and 
counseling  programs, 

*  emphasize  oon^tency-basftd  education  and  training, 

*  support  program  accountability  efforts, 

*  heightwi  interest  in  achieving  professional  consensus  on 
program  guidfJines  and  standards, 

*  renew  legislative  sui^rt  for  career  guidance  and  counseling 
programs,  and 

*  increase  emphasis  on  certification  of  counselors,  induding 
career  specialization. 

(See  Figures  12  and  1.3  for  a  listing  of  the  Guidelines.^ 

Major  components  addressed  in  tiie  Guidelines  indude: 

•  Student  Competencies  and  Indicators.  Guideline  for 
the  outcomes  of  career  guidance  and  counseling  programs 
are  the  basis  for  program  development.  The  competendes 
are  stated  as  broad  goals.  The  indicators  describe  specific 
attitute,  knowledge  and  skills  rdated  to  career 
develofHuent.  They  are  divided  into  five  sequential  levels: 
elementary,  middle  or  junior  hi^  sdiod,  high  school, 
young  adult  and  adult  They  are  organized  into  three 
broad  areas:  self-knowledge,  educational  and  occupational 
exploration,  and  career  planning. 

•  Institaiional  Capabiliti^  This  section  provides  a 
statem^t  of  the  ne<»ssary  commitment,  structure,  and 
support  required  for  ^G^ve  career  guidance  and 
counseling  programs  including  administrative 
commitments,  physical  facilities,  and  supportive  materials. 

•  Personnel  Requirements  and  Counselor 
Competenci^  This  section  provid  description  of  the 
roles  o£  various  stafi*  members  as  well  as  specific 
competendes  needed  by  counselors  to  deliver  career 
guidance  and  counseling  programs. 

A  basic  understanding  of  the  key  concepts,  vocabulary  and  measures  of 
labor  market  information  is  essential  to  its  effective  iise. 

For  those  engaged  in  education,  coimsding,  job  development  and  job 
placement,  an  understanding  of  how  to  use  labor  mari^et  information 
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effectivdy  in  career  dedsion  making  ia  critical.  Althou^  one  mi^t  not 
want,  or  necessarily  need,  technical  knowledge  of  numbers  ax^ 
statistic,  knowing  Uie  terms  and  omoepts  will  help  explain  information 
found  in  the  lay  press  or  in  technical  reports. 

What  Is  a  Labor  Maitot? 

Labor  markets  bring  together  buyers  and  sellers  seeking  to  exchange 
one  thing  of  value  (br  another.  Sellers  aie  individuals  seeking  work, 
and  buyers  are  emi^ojrers  offering  wages  and  other  benefits  in  exdiange 
for  work.  Throu^  the  operation  of  the  market,  employers  obtain  the 
labor  nee(M  to  transform  raw  mateziab  into  goods  and  services,  and 
workers  earn  an  income  to  support  tJiemselv^  and  others. 

Labor  markets  are  dynamic  and  constantly  changing.  They  tend  to  be 
more  complicated  than  other  kinds  of  markets.  There  are  many 
interacting  variables  ^t  influence  supjdy  and  demand  in  a  labor 
market  Hie  commodity  being  add,  the  labor  supply,  is  controlled  by 
human  beings  with  individual  valuM  and  abilities  who  are  free  to  make 
choices  about  education,  training,  oocujAtion  and  geographical  location. 
Moreover,  worisers  can  even  dioose  to  work  for  them^ves  and  become 
their  own  employers. 

Wh*At  Is  Labor  Bfaitot  Information? 

Labor  market  information  QMD  ia  systematized  data,  produced  on  a 
regular  basis,  about  employment,  unemployment,  jobs  and  workers.  It 
includes  information  about  i^ople,  jobs  and  employers. 

Altiioui^  many  people  may  think  of  I^MI  as  only  basic  employment  and 
unemployment  statistics,  labor  market  information  is,  in  &ct,  a  wide 
array  of  employment  rdated  data  on  economic  conditions  and  labor  force 
characteristics,  such  as  population,  education,  income,  occupational 
descriptions  and  employment  conditions. 

Who  Uses  Labor  Market  Infmnation? 

The  interpretation  of  labor  market  information  oonHbutes  to  the 
development  of  public  polides  and  programs.  Educators  and  students 
need  data  on  ompational  outiooks  to  make  sound  decisions  about 
programs  of  stiidy  and  careers.  Young  people  need  information  about 
occupational  descriptions,  educational  requirraoents,  wi^pes,  and  the 
emjdoyment  outl(M>k  to  make  choices  about  careers  and  training. 
Msinagers  of  job  training  and  retraining  pn^rams  i^ed  lal^r  market 


infi>rmation  to  identify  those  most  in  need  of  trainii^  prognuns,  to 
d6vel<9  new  curricula  for  vocational  training,  to  demga  aad  in^ement 
apprcq^te  programs  and  to  i^aoe  graduates  in  jobs.  Employers  use 
If^r  market  infonnaUon  to  Mt  wi^r^  design  working  conditions  and 
evaluate  alternative  Imsiness  opportunities. 

Who  Collects  Labor  Blarket  Inff»matilon? 

The  federal  government  is  resp<msible  for  develoiang,  maintaining  and 
reportixig  labor  market  information  and  informatiim  about  the  nation's 
economy.  The  states  cdlect  this  raw;  data  for  the  federal  govenmient 

Several  federal  agencies  are  involved  in  the  collection  effort  They  play 
a  m^or  ide  in  data  develqmient  by  specifying  a  conmion  methodology 
for  data  collectifm,  proc^dng  and  reporting  Uiat  results  in  standard 
data  available  for  eadi  state.  The  XDajor  agendas  are: 

•  The  UJS.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  coUects  and  issues 
statistics  on  labor  market  conditions  and  social  trends  that  affect 
the  demand  for  labor.  BLS  is  responsible  for  the  methodology 
and  procedures  used  by  state  agencies  to  collect  data  on  the  labor 
force. 

•  The  VM,  Bureau  of  the  Census  collects  a  wide  range  of 
demographic  social  and  Mcmomic  data.  The  C^isus  also  collects 
national,  state  and  local  data  to  describe  the  size,  characteristics 
and  status  of  the  labor  for^. 

•  The  UJS.  Office  of  Educational  Research  collects  and 
disseminates  information  about  educational  institutions,  levds  of 
enrollment,  basic  Uteracy  skills  attainment  and  information  about 
school  leavers. 

•  The  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Eduaition(OVAE) 
sets  standards  for  s{^[^ing  federal  vocational  education  funds. 
The  plannii^  requirements  issued  by  tiie  OVAE  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  kinds  of  occupational  information 
needed  for  vocational  planning. 
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Defining  the  Labor  Force 


LABOR  FORCE  CONCEPTS 
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Figure  2.1 

Civilian  Noninstitutional  Poimlation 

This  group  consists  of  all  persons  16  years  of  age  and  dder  who  are 
not  members  of  the  resictent  anned  forces  and  who  do  not  reside  in 
institutions,  such  as  nursing  homes,  prisons  or  mental  hospitals. 
This  is  the  group  from  which  potential  workers  are  available. 

Civilian  Labor  Force  and  Labor  Force  Partidpation  Rate 

The  group  consist  of  the  total  number  of  civilians  who  are  employed 
and  unemployed  It  does  not  include  those  pers<ms  employed  by  the 
armed  forces.  The  proportion  of  the  total  civilian  noninstitutional 
population,  or  of  a  demograi^c  subgroup  of  that  population 
dassified  as  "in  the  labor  foit^,"  is  known  as  the  latNnr  force 
{>articipation  rate. 


Employed 

The  BLS  definition  for  employed  are  those  p^ple  who: 

•  worked  for  pay  or  profit  at  any  time  during  the  payroll  period 
which  included  the  12th  day  of  the  month; 

•  held  jobs,  but  were  temporarily  absent  from  them  for  such 
reasons  as  a  vacation,  weather,  personal  illness  or  an 
industrial  dispute;  or 

•  worked  without  pay  in  a  family-owned  business  for  15  or  more 
hours. 
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Tlw  mirnbor  of  employed  are  estimated  monthly  throu^  the  Current 
Population  Survey.  Tl»  employed  group  ii^udw  three  sub-groups 
of  workers,  wage  and  sdaiy  workers,  self-employed  workers  and 
uxqmid  fiamily  workers. 

•  Wage  and  salary  workers  -  People  who  work  for  wages, 
salaries,  commissions,  tips  or  pay  in  kind  fifom  a  private 
emidoyer,  a  non-profit  employer  or  a  govermuMital  unit 
Ncm&rm  wage  and  salary  workers  make  up  the  maior  portion 
o£  this  category. 

•  Self-empli^woTkers- People  who  work  for  profit  or  fees  in 
thdr  own  business,  prdS&ssion  or  trade,  or  who  q?erate  a  ferm. 

•  Unpaid  fomily  worker  -  Perscms  who  work  witl^mt  pay  for  at 
least  15  hours  a  week  on  a  fisurm  or  in  a  busing  operated  by 
a  household  member  who  is  related  by  birth  or  marriage. 

Fun-Time  Employed 

These  are  people  who  are  employe!  35  hours  or  more  per  week. 

Part-Time  Employed  ,   «  _* 

These  are  people  who  are  en^loyed  less  than  35  hour  a  we^  Part- 
time  workers  are  ftirther  broken  down  into  two  groiq^:  those  who 
are  part-time  by  choice,  and  those  who  are  part  tin»  for  economic 
reasons.  The  ecommiic  reasons  indude  slack  work,  material 
shortag^  and  the  inaWlity  to  find  a  fiiU-time  job.  Some  of  these 
people  are  referred  to  as  the  "imderemployed". 

Unemployed 

This  group  is  defined  by  BLS  as  those  persons  who  meet  the 
following  criteria: 

•  performed  no  work  at  all  for  pay  or  profit  in  the  w^  of  the 

12th  of  the  month; 

•  looked  for  a  job  at  some  point  in  the  past  four  weeks;  and 

•  were  available  for  work  in  the  survey  week. 

These  people  represent  an  unutilized  but  available  labor  supply. 
Out  of  tlie  Labor  Force 

This  is  a  residual  category  of  persons  who  are  nether  emplosrea  nor 
unemploy^.  These  include  people  who  are  enrolled  in  school,  those 
with  fomily  care  responaWlities,  perrons  with  disabilities  and  those 
who  are  retired.  Mwiy  of  these  people  may  move  into  and  out  of  the 
labor  force  as  economic  or  personal  conditions  warrant. 


Want  a  Job 

ThM  tend  to  be  Uie  people  who  want  a  job,  but  who  are  not  actively 
looking  because  th$3r  perodve  there  are  no  jobs  available,  or  believe 
tiiey  are  not  skilled,  lliey  are  sometiniM  tiiou^t  of  as 
"discouraged.'*  Tins  cat^Einry  may  also  indude  perms  who  want  a 
job,  but  are  not  hi|^y  marketable,  such  as  those  lacking  skills  or 
who  are  differently  abled. 

Hidden  Unmptoyment 

These  are  discouraged  woxkers,  who  for  a  variety  of  reasons  think 
they  cannot  find  work  and  sotmer  or  later  cease  loddng.  Example: 
Unskilled  workers  in  the  ghettos  of  many  Uuge  citi^  who,  lacking 
education  and/or  transportation,  dten  cannot  find  jobs  and  become 
resigned  to  life  on  ihe  sbreeis  or  on  welfare. 

Underemployment 

This  occurs  when  a  worker  is  either  overqualified  for  a  j(^  or  works 
fewer  hours  than  desired.  Examine:  A  cdlege  graduate  in 
microbiology  who  can  find  no  work  in  his/her  field  and  ends  up  as  a 
derk  in  a  department  store. 

Do  Not  Want  a  Job 

These  are  people  who  have  other  responsibilities,  such  as  schooling 
or  caring  for  family  members,  as  wdl  as  those  persons  who  have 
already  retired. 

Frictional  Unemployment,  usiially  for  a  short  duration,  is  caused 
when  people  are  between  jobs.  Example:  A  waitress  who  quits  a  job 
to  look  for  a  position  that  offers  better  wages. 

Stmctora!  Unemployment  arises  when  there  is  a  job  skill 
mismatch  such  that  the  skills  woxkers  possess  are  not  those  thai 
employers  require.  Exan^le:  A  football  player  who  has  been 
released  and  who  has  no  other  job  skills  on  which  to  rely. 

Seasonal  Unemployment  is  oreated  when  jobs  are  available  for 
only  a  portion  of  the  3rear.  Examine:  Migrant  workers  who  **follow 
the  harvest"  of  various  crops,  but  who  have  little  chance  of  working 
in  the  colder  months. 

Cyclical  Unemployment  is  caused  by  boom  and  bust  cycles  in  the 
economy.  Exanq>le:  Oil  field  woikers  who  e^joy  plentiful  and 
lucrative  woric  when  the  price  of  oil  is  up  and  suffer  economic 
setbacks  as  the  price  drops. 
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Unemployment  Bate  represents  tl^  number  of  unemployed  as  a 
percent  of  the  labor  force.  The  seasonally  aiUusted  unemployment 
rate  eUminates  th^  influence  r^idarly  recurring  seasonal 
fluctuations  whidi  can  be  ascribed  to  weather,  crop-growing  cydes, 
hdidays,  vacaticms,  regular  industry  model  diangeover  periods,  and 
the  like»  and  therefore,  more  deariy  shows  the  underiying  basic 
trend  of  unemployment. 

What  Are  IndusMes? 

Industries  are  groiqm  of  firms  that  produce  similar  goods  and  services. 
Our  economy  has  two  basic  kinds  of  industries:  those  that  produce 
goods  and  those  that  provide  services. 

industrial  Sectors 


Figure  2.2 


The  goods  producing  industries  supply  everything  from  gasoline  to 
drill  presses  to  lamb  chops.  These  industries  employ  less  than  one- 
third  of  U.S.  workers.  Major  goods  producing  industries  indude: 

•  Agriculture  (farming,  food  and  fiber  processing,  and 
manufacturing  of  farm  tools  and  fertilizers,  to  name  a  few 
elements  of  a  basic  industry) 

•  Mining  (industries  producing  most  of  the  basic  raw  materials 
and  energy  soiirces  that  industries  ami  consumers  use,  induding 
coal  mining,  metal  mining,  and  oil  exploration  and  processing) 

•  Contract  construction  (industries  that  build,  alter,  and  repair 
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roads,  bridges  and  structures,  sudi  as  factories) 

•  Mannftwtnriiig  (industaies  that  mamifacture  goods  ranging  from 
miniature  computer  circuits  to  textiles  to  spacecrafts) 

The  service  industries  either  provide  services  sudi  as  medical  care  or 
haircuts,  or  maintain  ai^l  disteibute  the  goods  listed  above.  More  than 
two-tiiirds  oi  U.S.  worirars  are  enqdoyed  in  these  major  industrial 
groups.  They  include: 

•  Transportation,  communication  .and  puhMc  nUHtlm 
(industries  grouped  together  because'  they  provide  pubHc 
service.  Hiey  are  regulated  and  sometimes  owned  by  puldic 
agenda,  sudi  as  telephone  companies,  power  companies,  airlines, 
and  truckers) 

•  Trade  (industries  invtdv^  in  the  distribution  and  sale  of  goods 
from  producers  to  consumers,  such  as  restaurants,  whdesale 
textile  dealers,  and  departm^t  stores.  Hiere  are  two  divisions, 
one  called  wholesale  tnuk  and  aiu}tl»r  called  retail  trade.) 

•  Finance,  insnna^ce  and  real  Mtate  (industries  that  provide 
financial  services,  protection,  and  property  to  businesses  and 
omsumers;  among  those  in  this  group  are  banks,  consumer  credit 
agendes,  insurance  companies,  and  real  estate  brdcen.) 

•  Service  (industries  engaged  in  providing  a  personal  service  to 
consumers,  such  as  private  hospitals,  private  schools,  hotels,  and 
the  Giri  ScouU) 

•  Go^remment  (national,  state  and  local  agendes  induding  public 
schools,  the  postal  service,  police  and  fire  protection,  the  Army) 

There  are  several  groups  of  industries  in  each  division.  For  instaiKe, 
under  "services"  one  would  find  bunness  services,  legal  services, 
educational  services,  healtii  services,  etc  Health  serviras  indudes 
hospitals,  offices  of  dentists,  medical  and  dental  laboratori^,  outpatient 
care  fedlities,  nursing  and  personal  care  Polities,  it  is  important  to 
understand  tiiis  type  of  industiy  breakdown  because  it  provides  a  usefiil 
means  for  analyzing  labor  force  activity. 

Industries,  like  people,  are  hig^y  dependent  on  each  other.  For 
instance,  the  trade  industry  depends  upon  the  manu&cturing  ii^ustry 
to  provide  the  goods  it  sells,  and  manufacturing  depends  upon  the 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  industries  for  the  loans  needed  to  buy 
goods  and  to  expand.  The  manufacturing  sector  also  depends  on  the 
finance  industry  for  insurance  and  for  the  land  and  buildings  nee<fed  for 
warehoi^s  and  stores.  In  turn,  the  trade  industry  relies  upon  public 
utilities  industries  for  transportation,  electridty,  telephones,  and  so  on. 
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Industry  Definitions  According  to  the  Standard  Industrial 
Clasdfication  (SIC) 


In  an  economic  context,  industrira  are  groi^  of  firms  that  produce 
essratiaUy  the  same  goods  or  services.  The  Standard  IncUistrial 
Classification  (SIC)  system  of  the  U.S.  0£Soe  Management  and 
Budget  provides  definitions  and  coding  of  industries  based  on  their 
products  or  services.  Narrower  definitiinis  o{  products  or  services  are 
used  to  distinguish  industries  fiom  (me  another  at  finer  levels  of  detail. 
The  SIC  system  is  based  on  an  ordering  product£  and  services, 
arranged  at  increasini^y  greater  levels  detail. 

What  Is  an  Occupation? 

An  occupation  is  a  group  of  similar  jobs  found  in  difi*erent  industries 
or  organizations.  With  htmdreds  of  thousands  of  meaningful  difierences 
existing  in  the  overall  marisetplace,  it  is  import-wt  to  be  able  to 
recognize  major  eateries  of  o(»nq>ations  when  performing  human 
resources  planning,  vocational  counseling  and  economic  development 
activities. 

Data  on  occupational  employment  are  needed  to  generate  insights  into 
the  types  of  held  by  workers,  the  diaracteristics  of  the  job  duties 
performed,  and  the  skills  and  abiHtaes  required  to  function  within  the 
job  in  an  acceptable  manner. 

Not  only  do  jobs  differ  in  their  skill  r^uirements,  but  all  jobs  are  not 
available  to  all  potential  workers.  Arising  from  aUempts  to  restrict  the 
entry  of  unqualified  woriKers  or  other  potential  competitors,  job 
qimhfication  b  rriers  reinforce  the  skill  distinctions  that  exist  naturally. 
Such  barriers  may  include  certification  or  registration  guidelines, 
occupational  licen^ng  and  apprenticeship  requirements. 

Occupational  Shifts 

Occupations  undergo  diange.  There  are  at  least  three  designations  to 
describe  this  change  process. 

1.  A  new  occupation  is  an  occupation  in  whidi  major  tasks,  skills 
and  duties  are  not  indud^  in  any  currently  existing  occupation, 
or  in  which  tasks  are  combined  in  significantiy  different  ways 
that  preclude  workers  from  other  occupations  performing  the 
work  without  training  beyond  a  short  demonstration. 

2.  A  changing  occupation  is  an  existing  occupation  that  has 
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experienced  change  in  duties,  ^dlls  or  tasks  significant 
enimgh  to  requiie  training  beyond  a  short  demimstratia^^ 
ragnificant  enough  to  classify  into  another  occupation,  or  to  create 
a  new  occiqmtion. 
3.  An  «iiiergliig  occupation  is  an  occupation  (defii^  by  a 
reasonably  wdl  accepted  descriptive  phrase)  that  is  growing 
rapidly  firom  a  onall  base  dther  within  an  economy  as  a  whole, 
or  within  a  particular  industry,  and  has  significant  education  or 
training  inq>lications. 

Occupatioiial  Definitioiis  and  Coding  Systemfl 

Occupational  definitions  and  coding  systems  were  developed  for  the 
purpose  of  assembling  and  simpU^)^  (tetailed  data  on  the  skill  and 
perfonnance  requirements  jobs.  Hiere  are  many  ways  to  dassify 
occupations.  Eadi  is  decogned  for  a  different  audience  to  meet  a 
different  need.  Eadi  system  is  based  on  fimctional  differences  in  the 
work  done  and  the  work  settings  where  woriL  is  performed. 

The  Dictionary  of  OccupaHonai  Titles  (DOT)  is  probably  the  most 
£amiliar  occupational  dasafication  system  and  contains  the  greatest 
level  (^detail.  The  DOT  was  first  developed  in  the  19^.  It  provides 
concise  descripti(ms  of  jdb  tasks  for  over  17,000  separate  occupational 
tities.  Hie  system  tries  to  describe  jdbs  based  on  the  nature  and  content 
of  the  spedfic  tasks  a  worker  needs  to  perform.  Formal  education  and 
training  requirements  for  individual  occui^tions  are  also  described. 

The  Stondonl  Occupational  Claadflcation  (SOC)  system  was 
developed  by  the  U JS.  Department  of  Commerce.  The  SOC  provides  a 
mechanism  for  cross-refiNreneing  and  aggregating  occupation-related 
data  collected  by  social  and  economic  statistical  mpor^xog  programs. 
The  system  covers  all  oocti^tions  in  which  work  is  p^rm^  for  pay 
or  profit,  induding  work  performed  by  ux^»aid  fiamily  workers. 
Occupations  unique  to  volunteer  settings  are  not  induded.  The  SCK!  is 
hiersjrducally  structured  cm  four  levels:  divimon,  n^Jor  group,  minor 
group  and  unit  group.  Subsequent  levels  represent  finer  levels  of  detail. 
Residual  categories  are  induded  wl^re  needed  to  handle  groups  of 
occupations  that  do  not  warrant  8e|»rate  identification  or  do  not  fit  into 
one  of  the  spedfic  grot:^ 

A  third  occu^tional  dassification  system  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
LalH>r  Statistics  is  the  Occviwtioiial  Employment  Statistics  (OW) 
system  used  in  the  OES  survey.  Hiis  schema  is  dosely  related  to  the 
SOC  and  is  used  to  collect  occupational  staffing  patterns  firom  employers 


and  to  develop  occupational  projections.  The  OEB  contains  over  750  job 
titles  and  definitions  that  specify  job  tasks  and  fimctions  for  individual 
occupaticms,  sometime  on  an  industxy  specific  basis.  The  OES  system 
comHned  with  benchmaiked  industiry  employment  data,  is  capable  of 
identifying  and  measuring  the  level  of  enq>loyment  for  specific  categories 
of  workers  engaged  in  similar  job  ta^. 

The  OES  helps  to  develop  an  accurate  profile  of  occupational 
employment  by  industry,  to  provide  basic  data  for  projecting  future 
occupational  requirements,  and  to  identify  new  and  emerging 
oco^iations  and  dedining  occupations. 

The  OES  survey  is  a  mail  survey  whidi  includes  a  san^e  of  nonfarm 
establishments  reporting  to  the  state's  Unemployment  Insurance 
program.  The  survey  collects  data  on  both  fiill-  and  part-time 
employees.  The  survey  cycle  covers  a  three-3rear  period.  Manufiicturing 
industries  are  surveyed  in  one  year,  sel^rt^  nonmanufacturing 
industries  another  year,  and  the  balance  tiie  next  year. 

The  priTnaxy  source  of  occupational  employment  information  is  the 
OES/Matrix  program  generated  with  state  and  national  data 
(Micro-Matrix).  This  program  is  designed  to  provide  very  detailed 
information  on  the  occupational  en4>loyment  outiook  for  use  in  career 
guidance  and  planning  dmployment  and  training  programs.  Ou^uts 
from  the  Matrix  program  show  base  year  employment,  projected 
employment  in  the  target  year,  and  the  estimated  number  of  average 
annual  job  openings.  Job  openings  covisist  of  new  jobs  expected  to  be 
created  by  growth-or  job  loss  due  to  pit^jected  employment  declines- 
-plus  openings  likely  to  be  created  by  mortality  and  labor  force 
withdrawal.  Matrices  may  be  available  statewide  and  for  selected 
LMAs. 

The  projections  are  a  key  element  in  assessing  the  employment  potential 
of  diil^nt  occupations  and  making  an  informed  judipnent  on  whidi 
training  programs  to  provide.  The  projections  show  which  occuimtioxis 
are  expect*^  to  grow  most  rapidly  and  which  are  trailing  or  declining. 
The  projections  also  provide  estimates  of  the  number  of  job  openings 
likely  to  be  created  in  eadi  occupation.  The  number  of  future  job 
openings  is  a  function  of  the  size  of  tiie  occupation  and  the  demographic 
and  age  structure  of  the  workers  in  the  occupation,  in  addition  to 
projected  economic  growth. 

In  evaluating  emplosmaent  prospects,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  level 
of  job  openings,  as  well  as  the  growth  rate  of  the  occupation. 


Sometimes,  there  is  a  preoccupation  with  growth  in  ranking  occupationfl 
for  Gaining.  This  can  be  mlslemling  dnce  sane  slower-growth 
occtq>ala(ms  may  be  generating  a  large  number  of  ^b  openinn,  or, 
alternatively,  only  a  small  number  of  wmkm  may  be  enqdoyed  in 

hi^-growthoccuimtions.  (ForafoUerdiscttsdonofthemlections,  see 
Module  6.) 

The  survey  questittonmre  indu^  a  list  of  ooeupaticms  appropriate  to 
each  industry  in  the  survey.  Each  surv^qfed  eo^oyer  is  aSked  to  give 
information  about  the  number  of  fhll>  and  jMut-time  employees  for  each 
occiq)ati<m  represented  within  the  e^abHshment  En^pyers  are  a^ed 
to  list  any  occupati(ms  that  do  m^  fit  under  the  titles  provided  in  the 
questionnaire.  Larger  employers  are  asked  to  indude  infonnati(m  about 
new  occupatacms  in  their  firms  tiiat  require  substantial  training  or  are 
emerging  due  to  technological  changiM  in  the  industry.  This  information 
provides  valuable  data  for  improving  fiiture  occupatimial  Hsts  and  for 
identifying  occupations  that  are  changing  in  nature  or  are  new 
altogether.  Currently,  ooci;^tional  employment  estimates  by  industry 
are  developed  for  approximately  760  occupations. 

A  fourth  system  for  clarifying  occtq>ations  is  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  This  system  over  time  has  come  to  look  much  like  the 
Standard  Occupational  Classification, 
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Module  3 

Demographic  Trends  That 
Impact  Career 
Decision  Making 


National  Career  Development  GuldeUnes-Counsdor  Competend^ 

Knowledge  of  changes  taking  place  in  the  economy,  society,  and  job  market. 

Knowledge  of  changing  gender  roles  and  how  these  impact  on  woric, 
family,  andleisiue. 


Demographic  Trends  That  Impact 
Career  Decision  Making 

Module  3 

Introductioii 

There  are  a  number  of  relatively  predictable  fkctors  that  will  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  future  labor  force  in  this  country.  Many  are 
demographic  in  nature;  this  refers  to  the  number  of  births,  deaths  and 
the  distribution  of  the  population  across  the  country.  iDanographics 
help  us  understand  a  great  deal  about  tl^  woi^ers  in  our  labor  force: 
How  many  young  adults  will  enter  the  woric  force  over  the  next  10 
yeart?  How  many  workers  are  likely  to  retire  during  that  period?  Mil 
there  be  a  labor  shortage  or  surplus?  In  this  modiSe,  we  will  discuss 
demographic  trends  that  can  help  answer  these  kinds  of  questions. 

Ihe  three  demographic  trends  that  will  be  discussed  are: 

1.  the  maturation  of  America; 

2.  the  increasing  diversity  of  our  population;  and 

3.  the  increasing  number  of  women  in  the  labor  force. 

Demographic  Trend  #1:  The  Maturation  of  America 

There  are  few  demographic  forces  at  work  in  our  society  that  are  as 
powerfiil  in  their  consequences  and  as  predictable  and  certain  in  their 
outcome  as  the  aging  of  our  population.  Over  the  a)ming  decade,  a 
shrinking  ipool  of  younger  people  will  be  available  to  enter  ike  work 
force  due  to  prior  trends  in  lower  birthrates.  In  addition,  people  are 
living  longer,  there  is  an  increase  in  life  expectancy. 


Numter  of  Oidar  AfiMrfoans  WBi  Exp^rtonc* 
Fa»tMt  Growtli  Rate  from  1990  to  2000 
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Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1969 
Figure  3.1 


There  are  two  separate  components  to  this  i^enomenon.  The  first  is  the 
increasing  number  of  people  at  the  upper  end  of  the  age  spectrum.  This 
effects  the  age  of  the  work  'orce  and  a^  so  the  occu^tions  and  industries 
that  provide  goods  and  services  to  the  elderly. 

The  second  component  involves  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
aging  of  the  Imby  boom"  generation.  Between  1946  and  1965,  75 
million  babies  were  bom  in  this  countiy;  70%  more  than  Uie  number  in 
the  preceding  20  years  and  around  25%  more  than  the  ntmiber  in  the  20 
years  following  1965.  ^ce  their  arrival,  this  generation  has  placed 
enormous  strains  on  the  institutions  of  American  sodety  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 
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Source:  Wbridorce  2000, 1987 
Figure  3.2 


Today  the  peak  of  the  baby  boomers  is  well  into  middle  age.  Bi^t  on 
the  heels  of  the  baby  boom  bulge  is  a  much  smaller  generation 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  ''baby  bust"  In  this  population  lies  the 
impending  deficits  in  oiur  work  for^. 

This  shortage  will  be  with  us  during  most  of  the'  1990s.  To  add  to  the 
problem,  many  of  the  workers  entering  the  labor  force  have  a  deficit  in 
their  basic  skills.  This  will  affect  the  labor  maricet  in  several  ways. 
There  will  be  a  greater  need  for  training  and  retraining  and  new  sources 
of  entxy  level  workers  will  come  from  segments  of  the  population  such 
as  yoimg  minorities,  older  i^ple,  and  persons  with  disabilities.  Some 
say  this  labor  shortage  will  be  the  number  one  factor  guiding  btisiness 
decisions  in  the  near  future. 

Demographic  Trend  #2:  The  Increasiiig  Diverdty  of  Our 
Population 

Not  only  is  the  work  force  older,  but  its  composition  is  changing. 
Blacks,  Hispanics  and  other  minorities  will  make  up  a  larger  share  of 
the  expansion  of  the  labor  force. 
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Figure  3.3 

The  small  net  growth  of  workers  will  he  dominated  by  women,  blacks 
and  immigrants. 


Most  Hvn  Entrants  to  ths  U.S.  Labor  Fores  will  bo 
Non- Whits,  Fwnals  or  Imtnlgmits 


Figure  3.4 
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At  the  sanse  time,  it  is  e^)^:ted  that  the  passage  of  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  will  result  in  an  increased  number  of  persons  with 
disalnlities  in  the  work  force. 

By  almost  every  measure  of  employment,  ie.,  participation  rates, 
earnings,  ax^i  education,  blacks  and  Hispanics  suffer  great 
disadvantages.  Of  particular  concern  is  the  dedine  in  labor  force 
participation  rates  among  minority  malM. 

Smart  managers  who  want  to  maintain  a  talented  work  force  are 
beginning  to  court  and  train  qiialified  but  underutilized  blacks, 
Hispanics,  Asians,  women  and  others  who  have  dten  been  discounted 
b^ttse  of  stereotyping  or  oociq>ational  s^pr^tion. 

Ilem<^EniphicTrend#S:  Tbe  Increasing  Number  ofWomen  in  the 
Labor  Force 

The  last  demographic  trend  discussed  in  this  module  is  the  increasing 
number  of  women  in  the  labor  force.  By  the  year  2000,  approximately 
47%  of  the  work  force  will  be  women.  It  should  \»  noted  that  labor 
market  activity  has  become  the  norm  rather  than  the  exception  for  most 
women  today,  and  this  is  true  for  all  colors  and  all  marital  statuses. 
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Figure  3.5 

Changes  in  women's  work  patterns  have  increased  attention  to  issues 
such  as  dual  career  fomilies,  adequate  child  ^ure  and  caring  for  aging 
parents.  Despite  the  improved  status  of  women  in  the  work  force, 
barriers  still  exist.  For  a  discussion  of  these  issues,  see  Module  8. 

Summary 

We  live  in  a  changing  labor  market.  In  order  to  make  sense  of  the  many 
changes,  we  need  some  liandles'*  to  grasp.  One  of  these  handles  is  the 
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body  of  infonnation  gieaned  from  a  nun^r  of  relatively  predictable 
trends  in  our  population.  By  understanding  demographics,  we  can 
understand  some  of  our  labor  force  needs. 

The  trends  discussed  in  Uiis  module  are  national  in  scope.  Local  trends 
may  or  may  not  follow  these  pattms.  Ui^lerstanding  these  trends  and 
how  they  appear  in  a  local,  regional  or  state  labor  marlrot  is  valuaUe 
when  making  career  decisions. 


Dein^r&phk  Trends  That  Imiiaet  Career  Decision  Making 
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Module  4 

Theories  of  Career 
Development  and 
Decision  Making 


National  Career  Development  Guidelines-Coun^lor  Competencies 

Knowledge  of  developmental  issues  individuals  addiess  throughout  the 
lifespan. 

Knowledge  of  counseling  and  career  development  theories  and  techniques. 

Knowledge  of  decision  making  and  transidon  models. 

Skills  to  use  appropriate  individual  and  group  counseling  techniques  to 
assist  individuals  with  career  decision  and  career  (tevelopment  concems. 


Knowledge  of  basic  concepts  related  to  career  counseling,  such  as  caxeer 
development,  career  progressions,  and  career  patterns. 


Theories  of  Career  Development 
and  Decision  Making 

Module  4 

Goal,  Purpose  and  Scope 

This  module  focuses  on  theories  of  career  development  and  career 
choice,  with  spedal  att^tion  to  infonnation  resources,  d^siim  making 
and  career  counseling.  Tliis  disaission  of  thcKtries  and  their  uses  for 
facilitating  career  development  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  and  refining  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  practicing  and 
aspiring  career  counsdors,  other  career  <kvelops»nt  professionals, 
paraprofessionals  and  their  colleagues.  In  this  module,  career 
development  and  the  role  of  the  career  development  &dlitator  will  be 
discussed  A  rataimale  for  using  theories  in  the  career  dev^opment 
process  will  be  prra^ited.  Hi^iUi^ts  of  sdected  theories  of  career 
develoi»nent  will  be  summarized.  Finally,  a  career  counseling  model 
will  be  offered  to  provi<te  an  overview  of  the  career  counseling  process 
and  to  serve  as  a  tool  to  illustrate  how  various  theories  «:an  help  in  the 
process  of  fiidlitating  career  deveIo]»nent. 

Introduction 

In  the  United  States  and  mudi  (tf  Western  Society,  people  are  expected 
and  encouraged  to  work  for  a  living.  Substantial  resources  are  directed 
to  making  education  and  work  opportunities  available  and  valuable  to 
all  citizens.  Because  n\mierous  individual,  social  and  other  barriers  may 
interfere  with  human  and  constitutional  rights  and  ideals,  people  often 
need  various  forms  of  asdstance  to  find  work  opportunities  to  enrich 
iheit  lives. 

What  la  Career  Development? 

Career  devdopment  has  been  defined  as  the  interaction  of  psychological, 
soddogical,  economic,  physical  and  chance  &ctors  that  shape  the 
sequence  of  jdbs,  occupations  or  careers  that  a  person  may  engage  in 
throughout  a  lifetime.  Career  development  is  a  nugor  aspect  of  human 
development.  It  includes  one's  entire  life  span  and  concerns  the  whole 
person.  Career  development  involves  a  person's  past,  present  and  fUture 
work  roles.  It  is  linked  to  a  person's  self-concept,  family  life,  and  all 
aspects  of  one's  environmental  and  cultural  conditions. 
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What  Is  a  Career  Development  Facilitator? 

A  career  devdlo|8nent  fecUitator  is  a  person  who  is  trained  to  assist 
people  in  Uieir  career  development  Career  ^elopment  fadlitetors 
woris  wiih  people  of  all  ages;  from  young  children,  adolescents,  their 
pwents  and  teachers;  through  young,  middle-aged  and  older  adults;  to 
oUiers  preparing  to  retire  and  retires  seeking  vocational  and 
avocational  pursuits.  To  serve  these  diverse  populations,  career 
development  facilitetors  work  in  a  wide  range  of  public  and  private 
educational,  social  and  fraternal  enviromnents  sud&  as  schools,  Scouting 
4H,  Young  Men's  and  Women's  Christian  Assodatitms,  1(k»1  chapters  of 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons;  in  public  and  private 
sector  ageiMdes  and  private  practices  and  in  busii^  and  industry 
settings. 

Career  Development  FaciUtators  Need  to  be  Competent  in  Usinc 
Theories 

Career  development  professionals  and  paraprofesaonals  have  special 
competencies  for  planning,  oiganizing,  implementing  and  administering 
career  development  programs  and  services  to  individuals  and  groups  in 
a  wide  variety  of  settings.  Among  the  most  important  competencies  of 
career  development  fecilitators  are  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  using 
career  development  Uieories. 

What  Are  Career  Development  Theories? 

Counseling  theories  are  conceptual  frameworks  for  describing  or 
understanding  complex  human  developmental  processes.  Theories 
describe,  explain,  generalize  and  summarize  what  we  do  in  counseling 
to  hdp  dients  make  constructive  changes  tiiat  lead  to  suo^ss  and 
satisfiaction.  Theories  of  career  didce  and  development  are  points  of 
view,  conceptual  tools,  or  road  maps  for  counselors  to  use  in  working  to 
help  peoide  choose,  create,  design,  refine,  develop  and/or  manage  their 
careers. 

Why  Do  Career  Development  Facilitators  Use  Theories? 

'Hie  "why  "  we  do  someUiing  rather  than  the  "how"  we  do  it  is  explained 
through  the  use  of  theories.  The  reason  we  use  theories  is  to  help  us 
reduce  or  manage  uncertainty  and  make  more  responsible  decisions 


In  a  field  such  as  career  development,  where  the  unknown  may 
outwei^  the  known,  theory  can  help  the  counselor  and  cUrat  make 
informed  efforts  to  reduce  uncertainty  and  its  impact  (Herr,  1977). 

How  Do  Theories  Help  Career  Development  FiKdlitatorst 

Theories  help  make  sense  of  experiences;  they  bridge  the  gap  between 
knowledge  and  the  unknown.  Career  development  theories  offer 
rationale,  guiddines,  diredions  and  goals  for  fedHtating  cweer 
development.  While  ynuch  professional  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
counsding  has  bw  generated,  there  remains  a  great  amoimt  of 
uncertainty  and  u^kdiscov«p^  knowledge.  The  most  dei^daWe, 
efficient  bridge  to  that  potential  knowledge  lies  in  tiie  realm  of  theory. 
Career  development  theory  helps  to: 

make  sense  of  what  we  experience  and  learn; 
bridge  gaps  between  knowledge  and  the  imknown; 
g^immwriwt  information; 
explain  information; 
make  predictions; 

point  out  relations  between  means  and  ends; 
formulate  goals;  and,  j  i.„ 

stimulate  research  aimed  at  improving  the  knowledge  and  stall 
bases  for  career  counseling. 
(Shertzer  and  Stone,  1974) 

What  Theories  Do  Career  Development  Facilitators  Use? 

There  are  many  theories  of  career  development  and  career  choice.  How 
does  an  understanding  of  career  development  theories  help  me  as  a 
counselor?  How  can  theories  help  me  use  career  and  labor  market 
information  more  effectively  with  individuals  and  groups?  How  do 
^leories  help  me  provide  career  exploration  and  dedsion  making 
assistance?  How  do  they  help  me  work  with  individuals  who  need  help 
finding  a  job?  To  answer  tiiese  and  similar  questions,  a  brief  description 
of  some  selected  theories  of  career  development  and  a  model  of  the 
counseling  process  follow.  The  model  is  presented  as  one  example  of  a 
structixre  to  help  career  development  fadHtators  in  their  work  with 
dients.  Additionally,  the  model  provides  a  format  for  illustrating  how 
theori^js  can  help  with  various  aspects  of  facilitating  career  development 
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Selected  Career  Development  Theories 


While  there  are  many  ways  to  categorize  career  developn^t  theories 
Jepsen  (1984)  has  constructed  a  ^obal  da^ificatiim  system  Uiat  will  be 
used  in  this  module.  Car^r  development  theori^  can  be  divided  into 
two  migor  dasses:  Sb-uctural  and  Developmental.  Numerous  theories 
could  be  included  in  eadi  area,  however,  coverage  in  tiiis  module  will  be 
ablnreviated  to  highlight  ^>me  nu^or  points  of  Aolected  ^leories. 
Structural  theories  focus  on  individual  characteristics  and  di£ferences 
among  as^  between  persons.  The  structural  theories  discussed  in  this 
module  are:  Trait  and  Factor  Th^xy,  Hdland's  Theory  of  Vocational 
Personalities  and  Environments,  and  Sodoeconomie  Theories. 

Trait  and  Factor  This  theory  originated  with  Parsons  (1909)  who 
believed  that  the  best  way  to  chiM^e  an  occtquition  was  to  know  one's 
self  and  the  world  of  work  and  make  a  connection  between  the  two 
sets  of  knowl^lge.  Williamson  (1939)  and  others  expanded  this 
theory  throui^  the  use  of  t^ts  and  oUier  assessment  tools  to 
measure  peoide's  traits  ax»l  the  traits  required  in  certain 
occt^ations.  Two  maior  assumptions  <d  trait  and  fiictor  th^ry  are 
that  individual  and  job  traits  can  be  matched,  and  tiiat  dose  matches 
are  positively  correlated  with  job  success  and  satisfaction. 

Holland's  Theory  of  Vocational  Personalities  and 
Environments  Over  a  seri^  of  years,  Holland  (1966, 1973, 1986) 
presented  his  theory,  which  is  based  on  assumptions  that:  people's 
occupations  are  extensions  or  manifestations  of  their  pmonalities; 
that  people  working  in  an  occupation  have  similar  j^rsonality 
characterisUcs;  and  that  human  personalities  and  work 
environments  can  be  dassifi^  into  six  eateries  of  vocational 
personalities  and  environments.  The  six  personality  types  and  work 
environments  are  labeled:  realistic,  investigative,  artistic,  s^^ial, 
enterprising  and  conventional  and  share  the  acronym  BAISBSC. 
Holland  suggests  that  people  can  function  and  develop  best  and  find 
job  satisfaction  in  work  environments  that  are  compatiUe  with  their 
personalities. 

Socioeconomic  Theory  Sodologists  and  economists  provide 
detailed  explanations  and  descriptions  of  how  one's  culture,  fomily 
background,  social  and  economic  conditions  and  other  fectors  outdde 
an  individual's  control,  strongly  influence  <me*9  identity,  values,  and 
overall  human  and  career  development  Sodoeconomie  theory  is  also 
known  as  the  chance  or  acddent  theory.  This  approach  to 
understanding  career  development  suggests  that  many  people  follow 
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the  path  of  least  reastai^  in  their  career  devdoianent  hy  amply 
£alli&g  into  whatever  work  opportunities  happen  to  come  their  way. 

Develoianental  theories  focus  on  intrapersonal  differences  across  the  life 
span  of  an  i^vidual's  human  development.  The  developmental 
theori«^  that  will  be  discussed  are:  Super^s,  Krumboltz's,  Decision 
Making  and  Cognitive. 

Super's  Theory  Super  (1957)  and  other  theorists  of  career 
development  recognize  tibe  changes  that  peo{de  go  throui^  as  they 
mature.  Career  patterns  are  det^snned  hy  socio^onomic  foctors, 
mmtal  and  physical  abilities,  perstmal  diaracteristics  and  the 
opportunities  to  which  persims  are  ex^ed.  People  B^k  career 
satisfaction  through  work  roles  in  which  they  can  express  themselves 
and  implement  and  develop  thmr  self-concepts.  Career  maturity,  a 
main  concept  in  Super's  theory,  is  manifested  in  the  successful 
accomplishzxient  of  age  and  stage  developmental  ta^  across  tiie  life 
span.  Super  pays  dose  attention  to  the  interrdationships  among 
and  between  career  stages  and  life  roles,  such  as  child,  spouse,  and 
parent. 

Kromboltz's  Social  Learning  Theory  Krumbtdtz  (1979/  developed 
a  Uieory  of  career  deci»on  making  and  development  bas^  on  our 
social  learning,  or  environm^tal  conditions  and  events,  genetic 
influences  and  learning  experiences.  People  choose  their  careers  on 
the  baas  of  what  they  have  learned.  Certain  behaviors  are  modeled, 
rewarded  and  reinforced. 

Decision  Making  Theories  Some  decision  making  theories 
hypothesize  that  there  are  mtical  points  in  our  lives  when  choices 
are  made  that  greatiy  influence  our  career  development.  These 
decision  making  points  are  such  events  as  educational  choices,  entry 
level  job  positions,  changing  jobs,  etc  Other  decision  making 
theories,  are  concerned  with  ongoing  choices  across  the  life  span.  The 
dedsions  that  we  make  are  influenced  by  our  awareness  of  the 
choices  that  are  available  to  us  and  our  knowledge  of  how  to  evaluate 
them. 

Cognitive  Theories  These  theories  of  career  developm^t  are  built 
around  how  individuals  process,  integrate  and  react  to  information. 
The  ways  in  whidi  individuals  process  information  are  determined 
by  their  cognitive  structures.  These  structures  influence  how 
individuals  see  themselves,  others  and  the  environment.  Cognitive 
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theories  suggest  ways  to  help  clients  build  or  refiae  a  hierardiy  of 
thinking  skills  and  decision  making  skills  that  influence  camr 
development. 

Ths  selected  theories  that  have  been  very  briefly  highlighted  can  be  seen 
as  representative  oftiiemi^forityofcareerdevdopm^t  theories.  At^ 
same  time,  however,  it  must  be  noted  that  tbeory  develt^mient  and 
eiqwnsion  need  to  continue  to  appropriatdy  address  the  career 
development  ne^  of  specific  populations,  especially  women  and 
minorities. 

Emerging  Career  Development  Theories  New  theories  must  be 
developed  that  addim  the  needs  of  qwdfic  peculations,  such  as 
females,  the  gifted  and  talented,  people  df  color,  ethnic  minorities,  ex- 
offenders  and  persons  with  disabilities.  It  riiould  be  noted  that  while 
emerging  theories  exist  and  are  being  develc^ed,  they  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  module.  Readers  ate  advised  to  consult  the  works  cited  in 
the  References  list,  most  notably  works  by:  Brooks  (19^);  Atkinson, 
Morten  &  Sue  (1989);  Greeley,  (1975);  Ivey,  (1987);  Pedersen,  (1988); 
Gottfredson,  (1981, 1984); 

Scfalossberg,  (1984);  Gilligan,  (1982a,  1982b);  Sue  (1978, 1981);  Heinrich, 
Corbine  and  lliomas  (1990);  and  Lea  and  Richardson  (1991);  for 
coverage  of  these  vital  developments. 

Promotiiig  Decision  Making  in  UHb  and  Career  Development 

Knowing  how  to  identify  opportunities  for  choice  and  how  to  make 
responsible  choices  can  empower  people  to  enrich  their  lives  and  careers. 
Unfortunately,  many  people  have  ndther  taken  the  time  nor  made  the 
efforts  to  logically  tlidnk  through  and  plan  their  career  development  An 
abundance  of  research  (Fredrickson,  1982:  Isaacson,  1987:  Zunker,  1986) 
indicates  ^t  the  socioeconomic  ''chance"  or  "acddent"  theory  is  the 
single  best  descriptor  of  most  people's  career  development.  Ik^y  people 
fail  to  notice  opportunities  axid  responsibilities  fbr  choice  in  life  or  look 
to  others  to  choose  for  them.  Career  development  facilitators  n^  to 
provide  their  clients  with  guidance  and  assistance  in  the  decision 
making  process. 

The  career  development  facilitator  is  frequently  faced  with  dients  who 
are  unaware  or  ignorant  of  thdr  career  opportunity^.  Clients  often  say 
"tell  me  what  to  do"  or  "I  want  to  take  that  test  that  will  tel!  me  what 
to  do.**  Counselors  do  not  tell  their  dients  what  to  do.  The  goal  of  most 
counseling  is  to  help  clients  become  aware  of  opporttmities  for  choice 
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and  to  asdst  th»n  in  iMrning  to  nuOse  iii«)w^t  Ttoefore. 
most  counselors  are  advocates  for  decision  makinr.  for  informed, 
knowledgeable,  responaWe  and  wise  chmcM  as  a  primary  means  of 
positive  self-governance. 

The  Process  of  Career  CounwUngs  AModel 

A  number  of  writers  have  described  what  is  involved  in  the  career 
counseling  process.  Building  on  the  work  of  these  auAors,  wpeaally 
QyOm  asid  Moore  (1»87),  an  outline  of  the  career  counsehng  process 
follows  that  has  two  major  phases: 

•  identifying  the  diento  goal  or  problem;  and, 

•  resolving  the  goal  or  problem 

The  Process  of  PadUtaling  Carror  Devdopment  and  Career  Counseling 

I.  Client  goal  or  proWemidMitification  * 

A.  EstabBshing  a  dient-counselor  relationship,  mciuding  cUen^ 
counselor  responsibilities 

B.  Gathering  dient  self  and  environmental  information  to 
understand  the  dienf  s  goal  or  problem 

1.  Who  is  the  dient?  ,^    ^  . 

a.  How  does  the  client  view  himselfilierself,  others,  and 

his/her  worid? 

b.  What  language  does  the  dient  use  to  represent  these 

c.  What  themes  does  the  dient  use  to  organize  and  direct 

his/her  bdiavior  based  on  these  views? 

2.  What  are  the  dienfs  current  status  and  environment? 

a.  Client's  Hfe  roles,  settlni^,  and  events 

b.  Belationship  to  dient^s  goal  or  problem 

C.  Understanding  dient  self  and  environmental  infonnation  by 
sorting,  analysinf  ,  and  relating  sudi  information  to  dient's 
goal  or  problem  throui^  the  use  o£ 

1.  Career  devdopment  theories 

2.  Counseling  theories 

3.  Classification  systems 

D.  Drawing  condudons-making  diagnoses 

II.  Client       ^  pr^lem  r^ution 

A.  TaWng  action  with  intervwitionssdected  based  on  diagnoses 

1.  Counseling  tedbniques 

2.  Assessment,  personal  styles  azudyses 

3.  Career  and  labor  market  information 
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B.  Developixig  an  individual  career  plan 

C.  In^ementing  an  individual  career  plan 

D.  Evaluating  the  impact  oi  the  interventions  used:  Did  the 
client  acconqtlish  ^  goal  or  resolve  the  problem? 

1.  If  goal  or  problem  was  not  resolved,  recyde. 

2.  If  goal  or  problem  was  resolved,  dose  counseling 
relationship. 

(Adapted  from  Gysbers,  N.C.  &  Moore,  E.J.  (1987) 

These  phases  and  elements  in  the  career  counseling  process  may  take 
place  durinff  one  interview  or  may  unfold  over  two  or  more  sesaons. 
Wlule  the  steps  logically  follow  one  anoUier  on  paper,  in  actual  practice, 
they  may  not  There  often  is  a  badt-and-forth  flow  to  the  process;  some 
dients  may  only  need  Umited  counseling  and  may  choose  to  terminate 
it  at  any  point,  preferring  instead  to  woi^  alone  or  with  oUier  r^urces. 

Client  Debriefing^Processing  and  Related  Concerns 

Coal  of  Problem  Identification 

EstabUshing  the  Client-Counselor  Relationship 

Gathering  Client  &lf  and  Environmental  Information 

Understanding  Client  Sdf  and  Environmental  Information 

Drawing  Condusions  -  Making  Diagnoses 

Client  Goal  of  Problem  Resolution 

Using  Career  and  Labor  Market  Information  in  Career 
Counseling 

In  this  phase  of  goal  resolution  or  problem  solving,  career  and  labor 
market  information  can  be  used  to: 

•  help  dients  gain  current  and  accurate  information  about 
occupations  and  the  world  of  work; 

•  instruct  individuals  about  the  realities  of  the  work  world; 

•  help  dients  expand  their  occuj^tional  and  career  horizons; 

•  help  dients  narrow  their  range  of  potential  occupations; 

•  help  dients  obtain  and  interpret  subsjective  career  information, 
such  as  how  it  feels  to  work  in  career  fields  and  specific 
occupations; 

•  motivate  individuals  to  explore  new  options;  and 

•  help  individuals  develop  a  balanca  between  their  needs  and  wants 
and  occupational  supply  and  demand  in  the  labor  market 
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Developfngt  Implementixig,  and  Evaloatiiig  an  Indi  vidnal  Career 
Plan 


When  clients  begin  gathering  and  organizing  information,  they  can 
relate  and  apjpHy  it  to  their  career  planning  and  decision  making.  By 
putting  information  together  in  certain  ways  and  cat^ri^, 
relationships  become  more  apparent  This  tig^t  focus  can  help  clients 
identify  and  commit  to  dear  care^  goals  with  specific  olgectivesp  sudi 
as  the  education,  skills  or  training  they  will  need  Clients  can  ^n  draw 
up  strategies  aiul  specific  plans  for  accomplishing  tiimr  goals. 

The  final  phase  of  goal  or  problem  resolution  is  assessing  the  behavioral 
changes  Uiat  may  have  occurred  during  counseling  and  evaluating  the 
impact  of  iha  interventions  used  during  the  pn^ss.  One  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  to  have  Uie  client  review  and  summarize  what  has 
taken  place  and  generalize  beyond  the  counselir-*  pnK^ss  into  the 
future.  This  is  ihe  point  in  the  counseling  proc^  ^here  maximum 
debriefing  is  essential,  especially  to  tease  out  imidications  for  fixture 
plans,  actions  and  dient  success.  Was  the  counseling  effective?  What 
steps  have  we  taken  toward  the  goal?  Are  we  on  the  rig^t  track?  Have 
we  readied  our  goal?  What  steps  could  be  taken  in  the  future?  Finally, 
the  counselor  and  client  can  mutually  review,  summarize,  and  draw 
condusions  and  implications  firom  Uie  counseling  relationship  and 
process. 

How  Do  Career  Development  Theories  Help  in  Making 
Diagnoses? 

Diagnoses  are  based  on  all  available  client  data  and  information,  such 
as  achievement  tests,  interest  inventories,  etc  In  counseling,  all 
available  data  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  models  of  human  behavior, 
that  best  help  the  counselor  understand  the  dient's  goals  or  problems. 

The  career  development  fadlitator  and  dient  analyze  the  data  through 
the  lens  of  career  develo|mient  theory,  seardiing  for  dues  and  ideas  to 
help  them  identify  goals  or  resolve  problems.  Human  beings  and  their 
behavior,  however,  are  hig^y  complex.  There  is  no  exact  sdence  to 
define  them.  Nevertheless,  theories  are  guideposts  to  human  behavior. 

Sodoeconomic  theories  can  also  be  helpful  in  making  diagnoses.  These 
theories  provide  ideas  concerning  what  to  look  for  in  people's  growth, 
development,  and  environment  that  will  help  in  understanding  how  they 
discover :  refine  and  maintain  their  identity.  For  example,  an 
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understanding  of  clients*  family  values  could  help  us  understand  the 
value  structure  underlying  their  choices  in  terms  engender  stereotyping 
and  occupational  selection. 

How  Do  Care&p  Development  Theories  Eelp  in  Settii^  Goals?  * 

During  goal  or  prdblem  identification,  clarification,  and  spedfication, 
Crites  (1981a)  suggests  that  ''the  dient  and  oounsdor  cdlaboratively 
identify  the  attitudes  and  behaviors  in  U»  career  problem  that  are 
interfering  with  the  decision  making  process  and  together  they  survey 
the  range  of  possible  solutions.**  During  this  periiod,  career  theories  can 
be  helpful. 

All  career  development  Uieories  contain  ideals  and  goals  that  can  help 
to  guide  career  development  For  example,  ctedsion  theories  can  help  a 
client  make  a  specific  didce,  such  as  a  short-term  goal.  Decision 
theories  also  can  help  a  dient  learn  a  process  of  decision  making,  which 
the  client  can  use  to  set  long-term  goals  to  enrich  all  aspects  of  his/her 
life. 

By  inference,  every  career  theory  can  be  seen  to  have  some  concept  of 
self-actualization,  competence  or  career  maturity  that  can  serve  as  an 
ideal  or  long-term  goal  to  aim  for  in  counseling.  Holland's  concept  of 
congruence,  consistency  and 

identity.  Super's  concept  of  csaeer  maturity,  and  MiUer-Hedeman  and 
Tiedeman's  concept  of  being  captain  of  Uie  ship  of  one*s  lifecareer"  can 
serve  as  long  term  goals  or  ideals  to  aim  for  in  career  counseling. 

How  Do  Career  Development  Theories  Help  Clients? 

Crites  (1981a)  sui^ests  that  there  are  at  least  three  major  outcomes  of 
career  counseling  -  -  making  a  choice,  acquiring  dedsion  making  skills, 
and  enhand'>ig  general  adjustment  Kiiowledge  gained  firom  theories  can 
be  helpful  in  dealing  with  each  of  these  outcon^. 

To  enable  counselors  to  help  individuals  make  career  choices,  trait  and 
factor  theory  offers  interest,  aptitude,  values  and  career  maturity 
assessment  Trait  and  factor  theory  helps  Hents  assess  their 
personality  traits  that  might  be  desirable  in  certa.  *  carers.  Personality 
and  developmental  theories  also  suggest  possible  patterns  of  previous 
behaviors  that  may  fedlitate  or  hinder  choice  maMng.  Sodoeconomic 
theory  offers  clients  an  understanding  of  possible  environmental 
pressures  (parents,  peers,  ^uses)  and  how  they  affect  career 
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develoiBnent  Cognitive  theories  provide  insight  into  how  individuals 
process  and  use  information  in  dioice  making.  Cognitive  theories  can 
iUustrate  the  need  for  dients  to  devdop  skills  in  procesdng  the 
information  that  is  available  to  them.  Dedsion  theories  and  strategies 
provide  dients  with  specific  and  general  aiqnroaches  to  making  dances 
and  to  overall  d^non  making  ability  and  responrability. 

The  second  outcome  of  the  counseling  process  is  acquiring  dedsion 
^dlls.  Counselors'  abilities  to  assist  individuals  in  acquiring  dedsion 
making  skills  can  be  increased  by  the  knowledge  provided  by  career 
development  Uieories.  Dedsion  making  theory  provides  possible  moctels 
to  use  and  outlines  and  explains  the  dedsion  maldng  process  so 
counselors  can  use  and  share  this  knowledge  with  their  dients.  While 
some  dients  may  need  direct  help  in  seeing  how  to  go  about  maldng  a 
decision,  others  may  tieed  help  in  how  tbsy  process  information  as  they 
make  deddons.  In  the  latter  cases,  cognitive  theories  may  provide  some 
answers  concerning  how  to  help  woz^  with  the  problems  clients  may 
have  in  processing  information. 

The  third  outcome  is  general  adjustment.  Because  work  roles,  work 
settings,  and  work-linked  events  play  a  substantial  part  in  people's 
lives,  attention  to  adjustment  is  crudaL  A  number  of  Uieories  provide 
good  indghts  into  this  issue.  Holland's  theory,  espedally  his  concept  of 
congi  uence,  can  help  one  understand  and  assess  rdationships  between 
personality  and  woxIl  environments.  Developmental  theories,  such  as 
Super's,  can  also  be  helpful,  particulariy  the  concept  of  develoimiental 
tasks  at  certain  stages  of  life,  such  as  selecting  a  mate,  rearing  children, 
etc  Understanding  developmental  tasks  to  be  mastered  at  different 
ages  and  stages  aoross  the  life  span  and  how  the  person  has  performed 
them  can  provide  Indf^t  into  the  nature  and  quality  of  a  person's 
adjustment  A  related  devdopmental  concept  is  career  maturity,  or,  for 
adults,  career  adaptability.  Instruments  are  now  available  to  help 
obtain  measures  of  career  maturity  or  of  the  general  adjustment  and 
adaptability  of  individuals  to  their  work  roles. 

Deddon  making  theory  can  be  helpful  in  promoting  a  person's  general 
adjustment.  Tiedeman  and  OUara's  model  examines  the  processes  that 
lead  up  to  choice  as  well  as  what  happens  once  a  person  is  on  the  job. 
Tiedeman  and  OUara  use  such  terms  as  induction,  reformation,  and 
integration  to  describe  the  phases  a  worker  may  go  through  as  he/she 
deals  with  job  adjustment  and  advancement  Similarly,  the  concept  of 
lifo  career  roles  and  role  conflict  can  be  useful  to  help  explain  and 
remedy  life  and  job  adjustment  problems  and  issues. 
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Conclusioii 


In  this  module,  discussion  has  focused  on  career  development  theories 
and  tlieir  impcstaace  m  &dlitatuig  career  dav^pment  Career 
devaloimieiit  theories  were  dassifiediiito  structural  and  develo|miental 
categories.  Ifii^:d]|^t8  of  sele^ed  theories  from  eadi  dasdfication 
scheoie  were  hiieBy  described.  A  modd  <^  career  develofmient  was 
present^  to  offBr  some  guiddines  and  structure  for  the  process  f^cateer 
development  fiidlitation.  lUustratiims  of  how  career  development 
theories  fit  into  the  counseling  model  were  presented.  Special  attention 
was  paid  to  ^dskm  making  and  career  and  Idtor  mai^  information 
as  ma^'or  aspects  and  tools  in  facilitating  life  career  development 
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Module  5 

What  Is  Information? 
How  Can  It  Be  Accessed? 
How  Can  It  Be  Used? 


National  Career  Developmoit  Goidelines-Coimselor  Competencies 

Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  setting  goals  and  identifying  strategies  for 
reaching  goals. 

Knowledge  of  changes  taking  place  in  the  economy,  society,  and  job  market 

Knowkdge  of  education,  training,  employment  trends,  labor  maxket,  and 
career  resources. 

Knowledge  of  basic  concepts  related  to  career  counseling,  s^'xh  as  career 
development,  career  progressions,  and  career  patterns. 

Knowledge  of  employment  information  and  career  planning  materials. 

Skills  to  use  career  development  resources  and  techniques  designed  for 
specific  groups. 

Skills  to  use  computer-based  career  information  systems. 


What  Is  Information? 
How  Can  It  Be  Accessed? 
How  Can  It  Be  Used? 

Module  6 


Introduction 

Career  decision  making  ie  a  comply  process.  One  st^  in  tl^  process 
is  to  relate  self-knowl^e  to  the  available  oj^portunities  in  the  world  of 
work.  To  do  this  successfbUy,  one  must  be  able  to  locate,  access, 
^aluate  ahd  use  information  that  defines  options  and  opportuzdties. 
Career  ^dsion  making  using  labor  market  information  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  more  knowledge  one  can  dbtain  about  themselves 
and  the  world  of  work,  the  better  the  career  choice. 

We  are  surround  by  oureer  and  labor  maricet  information.  Our 
challenge  is  to  understand  the  information,  help  others  understand  their 
information  needs,  and  int^prate  that  information  into  the  process  of 
career  decision  makiog.  In  this  modtile  career  and  labor  market 
information  wUl  be  deiined.  Then  the  questions,  how  can  it  be  accessed? 
and  how  can  it  be  u^d?  will  be  answered.  At  the  end  of  the  module, 
one  kind  of  career  and  labor  market  information  will  be  examined:  labor 
force,  industry,  axid  occupational  projections. 

What  Is  Career  and  Labor  Market  Information? 

In  a  very  narrow  sense,  labor  market  information  refers  to  data  about 
people,  jobs  and  employers.  It  can  also  include  demographic,  economic 
and  educational  data.  It  provides  us  with  an  understanding  of  the  labor 
market  and  the  economy. 
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Two  Exam|>i«s  of  Infofmation 


Figure  5.1 


Career  information  and  occupational  information  is  synthesized  labor 
market  informati  on.  Mwit  published  sources  of  career  and  labor  market 
information  can  be  characterized  as  containing  numbers,  words,  graphs 
and/or  pictures.  It  iJso  can  be  deccribed  as  existing  on  a  continuum 
from  prii  ixy  data,  to  synthesized  information,  to  knowledge. 
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A  CBRMwm  torn  Pi«iwfy  OM  »  KnowMT* 

Figure  6.2 

Ab  analysis  and  synthesis  are  added  to  primary  data,  it  becomes  easier 
to  understand  and  integrate  into  the  process  wP  career  dedsw^rfa  making. 

How  Can  Car«^  and  Labor  Blar&®i  InlbrmaHoii  Bo  Accessed? 
How  Can  It  Bo  Used? 

When  we  talk  about  "access"  we  are  talking  about  infonnafcion  delive^T 
sfBiess^  When  we  talk  about  "ueing^  in^bmat^on,  we  are  referring  to 
the  process  of  int^rating  information  into  career  dedslon  making. 

To  be  effective,  the  career  ded«<m  making  process  must  be  cheat 
centered.  A  client's  intijrest  in  labor  arnrket  information  frequently 
begins  with  personal  interests,  e3ii»rience  and  aptitudes.  Tho  goal  is  to 
help  a  student  or  dient  achieve  a  better  understanding  of  his/her 
ahiHties,  experiem^s  and  interests  as  they  relate  to  occupations. 
Following  a  better  understar.ding  itf  self,  tho  dient  can  begin  the  process, 
of  occupational  and  job  ^loration. 

There  are  throa  key  decision  areas  that  use  information  in  the  eaxwr 
develojanent  pne»M .  They  represent  ports  of  entry  into  a  wide  variety 
of  information  resource.  The  dedsion  areas  are: 

•  Choice  of  an  occupation 

»  Choice  of  a  work  sdtUng  Ctm«iness  or  industry) 
c  Choice  of  a  geographic  area 

Defiisioo  Aroa:  An  Occupation 

Career  and  kjor  market  information  hel^  peoplo  explore  a  variety  of 
occupational  opportunities.  The  information  is  iiised  to: 

•  analyze  the  tasks  completed  by  people  in  the  occupation; 

•  exami:.e  pny*? -jUd  em]^oyment  opportunities; 


•  leam  about  openi&gs; 

•  become  informed  about  preparaticm  and  training  requirements; 

•  discover  advancement  opportuniti^  and  career  ladders; 

•  determine  wage  levds  witiun  an  occu|>ation;  and 

•  find  out  where  and  how  to  locate  more  information. 

Resources  for  occupational  information  include: 


Career  Information  Delivery  Systems  (CIDS) 

Occupational  Outla^  HandbwA  (OOH) 

Dictionary  of  Occupatianal  Titles  (DOT) 

Gmde  to  Ccmfmtional  EsqtlomUon  (GOE) 

Military  Career  Guide,  and 

Standard  Ckeupational  Classification  System  (SOG) 


Career  Information  Delivery  Systems  (CIDS) 

CIDS  are  systems  that  provide  individuals  with  current,  accurate  and 
locally  relevant  occupational  and  educational  information.  CIDS  use 
computer  programs,  print  materials  and  videos  that  aUow  individuals 
to  search  for  and  access  information  about  themselves  and  career 
options.  Figure  6.3  and  5.4  illustrate  the  type  of  information  found  in 
CIDS. 
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Example  from  a  CIDS  Printed  Resource 
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Ultrasound  Technologists 

Work  Description 

Ultrasoa&d  tecbadlogists  use  spedal  kinds  of 
soand  w&ves  to  Help  people  who  are  iU.  Tbey  are  a!^ 
known  as  diagnostic  medical  soaogr^bm.  They  nse 
machines  knc^  as  nltrasonad  scansNs  to  Snd  sued- 
kal  pnMoms  in  p^ents« 

A  te^Afife^st  careinDx  places  a  patient  against 
the  machine.  Only  the  area  cHf  the  body  that  mnst  be 
tested  is  put  {gainst  the  machine.  A  techncl^ist  th^ 
starts  the  scanner*  This  p<^nts  high  freq^cy  sotiad 
waves  at  the  amect  part  ctf  the  pafient^  body.  Sound 
waves  go  through  the  outside  the  body  and  bounce 
off  the  patient  ^8  body  organs  and  tissoes.  Shadowy 
pictures,  caQed  images,  can  be  recorded  on  a  scre^  or 
film*  The  images  show  the  shape  and  position  of  body 
parts  such  as  the  heart,  kidneys,  or  nmscle  and  ti^ue 
masses.  These  imag^  can  show  places  where  Squids, 
caQed  fluids,  are  boilding  up  in  the  body*  They  can 
also  show  the  rate  c(  growth  of  a  baby  while  it  is 
inside  of  its  mother.  Th<m  doctors  study  these  Images 
to  Snd  out  wh^  kind  of  ^eatment  the  patient  needs. 

An  ultrasound  techntdi^ist  must  first  study  the 
results  of  other  medical  tests,  called  diagnostic  tests, 
that  have  been  done  on  the  priest.  They  look  £ar 
information  that  wHl  help  them  choose  the  right  ultra- 
sound equipment*  This  inibrmation  also  helps  them 
find  which  •  ^  of  the  patient's  body  to  treat.  TWi- 
ndogists  explain  to  patients  how  each  test  works  and 
what  it  is  for.  They  make  sure  that  the  images  the 
machine  makes  can  be  read  and  understood  dearly* 
Only  then  do  they  record  the  test  results. 

Some  ultrasound  techndogists  specialize  in  brain 
testing,  heart  testing,  eye  testing  or  testing  how  ba- 
bies devdop  in  the  womb.  T6  become  certified  to 
give  a  special  type  of  test,  an  individual  must  pass  a 
national  exam  in  each  spedalty  area. 

Workfatg  Conditions 

Ultrasound  tedind^ists  gaioaUy  wc^k  40  hours 
per  week.  Some  work  rotating  shifts.  Othm  must  be 
ready  to  go  to  work  at  any  time* 

Work  Races 

Ultrasound  technologists  work  in  hospitals  and 
clinics.  They  may  also  work  in  some  doctor*s  office. 

Workers'  Comments 

Ultrasound  te^ol:^sts  like  working  with  pa- 
tients. They  like  giving  ultrasound  tests  because 
the  tests  are  painless  and  do  not  expose  patients  or 
them^lves  to  any  harmiul  effects*  Ultramind  tech^ 


ndogists  She  being  m^bers  of  health  care  teams. 
They  think  doctors  respect  them  and  the  work  that 
they  do. 

Getting  ttie 

Some  hospitals  have  training  programs  in  ultra* 
sound  techndogy.  Training  piograms  gene^Uy  j^ist 
one  year*  To  get  into  <me  of  these  prc^ams,  ultra- 
«mnd  technicians  must  finish  two  shears  of  coflege  or 
a  two-yw  voc^iimalscbod  prt^ram  in  aQied  health* 
After  fintshiTig  the  one-y^  training  program,  an  ul- 
tra^Hutd  teAnokgist  may  become  citified  by  taking 
an  exam.  The  American  R^try  of  Diagnostic  Med- 
{cal  Sonc^raphers  gives  thte  exam.  Tschnkiafls  may 
be  certified  in  one  or  more  specialties  and  are  then 
known  as  re^te^  diagnostic  medical  soncgraphers. 

App&cants  must  have  gwd  grades  in  math, 
physics,  blfldogy,  sodogy,  and  English.  Some  under^ 
stan^ng  of  how  to  use  computers  msy  be  valuable  in 
the  future. 

Pay  Old  Emfrfoyment 

Typical  salaries  range  from  about  119,700  to 
S32^pexyw. 

Salaries  vary  a  great  d^  from  hospital  to  hospi- 
tal* Ultrasound  technologists  are  .{ten  paid  €m  U)e 
same  salary  scale  as  X-ray  technicians. 

The  national  outtodc  this  occupation  is  good. 
Job  openings  may  exceed  the  number  of  qualified  ap- 
plicants throughout  the  l9S0*s. 

Moving  Up 

Ultra^mnd  tec&ndogists  may  be  prmnoted  by  be- 
aming certified  to  give  more  than  one  kind  of  nltra- 
»und  test.  With  more  work  experknce,  a  techndo- 
^t  may  be  prtnnoted  to  a  supervisor  ^  educati<»ial 
eoordin^or.  Some  technol^sts  earn  coll^  degrees 
90  they      teach  ultrasound  techncdogy  to  oth«3* 

Wtiere  to  Wrfte 

You  m^  be  able  to  get  more  information  about 
this  occnpatlM  by  writing  to: 

American  Soc  of  Badldcgic  Technicians 
ISOM  Central  Avenue^-B- 
Albu^erque,  IfM  87123 


Figure  6.4 
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A  typical  CIDS  describes  250  or  more  occupations.  They  are  designed 
to  digest  a  multitude  of  local,  state  and  national  career  and  l^r 
market  information.  Each  state  has  its  own  program  of  collection, 
analysis,  synthesis,  organization  and  linkage  of  data.  The  following 
types  of  information  are  included  in  a  CIDS. 

•  Occt^tional  Descriptions 

•  Wages,  Hours,  and  Fringe  Benefits 

Local 
State 
National 

•  Employment  Trends  and  Outlook 

Local 
State 
National 

•  Method  of  Entry,  Qualifications 

•  Advancement  Opportunities 

•  Educational/Training  Programs 

•  Military  Training  and  Employment 

•  Type  of  Industiy  or  Business 

•  Educational  Program 

•  Financial  Aid  Packages 

•  Occupational  Classification  Systems  Based  on  Similarities  in 
Work  Peiformed  Interests 

•  Occupational  Characteristics 

Aptitudes 

Industry  Designation 

Environmental  Conditions 

General  Educational  Development  (GED) 

Reasoning 

Mathematics 

Language 

Physical  Demands 

Specific  Vocational  Preparation  (SVP) 

Temperaments 

Work  Fields  (Work  Methods) 

Worker  Functions  (Data-People-Things) 

Many  CIDS  also  have  devdoped  print,  computer  and  video  materials  to 
supplement  the  occupational  and  educational  data  files.  These  might 
include  computer  programs  that  teach  the  user  how  to  write  a  resume, 
career  tabloids,  and  videotapes  on  subjecte  such  as  career  exploration, 
career  planning  and  decision  making. 
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CIDS  imi^ements  a  significant  number  of  the  competencies  in  the 
National  Career  Development  Guideline  (See  Figure  1.4).  Eadi  state 
has  its  own  jdan  for  adopting  the  GuideiinM  and  using  the  CIDS  to 
interface  with  the  Guideline.  Some  materials  have  been  developed  for 
classroom  use  that  are  keyed  directly  to  the  national  guidelines  and  can 
be  used  in  any  state.  Examples  are  indtida  in  Figures  5.5  and  5.6 
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Sample  CUsmom  Activities 


INTERVIEW  A  WORKER 


acuocxus  wui  iNHain  miitf  uiauon  uoouc  CQXtttS  wicy  src  lAtcrcstscl  si. 

MATOHAIS 
•  dudkboord 
e  chaft 

Uw  Arts 

• 

ACnVHY 

L  A5k«ach3tu<tei]ttokIentjl^acareerth^thqrwouUlte 

atoiit  Seconl  tteir  answOT  m  the  chaIU)oanL 
2,  Mktbe^as  if  th^lmowaiTottevdttvoriotnai^or  these  ca^^ 

{(^^^S^i^ScCqogv 

• 

Ita^it^Sci. 

Art/MuslQ 

• 

Interested  Id. 

a.  WhaKtotbqrdomithetrjcb? 

h«  What  educattaa/bafii^ng  Is  itteded? 

c  Koir  did  fhqr  find  this  jch? 

d.  CKberquestJonssugpated^dan 
4.  Have  stiHkislssvptfttte  results^  their  h^ervte«r  back  to  ^ 
&  IM8ci»  wtth  the  class^'tArejnmnortm  leas  htferestedtnth^ 

asaimmof  tht5  Imeivlcw?^ 
•  • 

• 

s 

^MyKMTS 

This  exercise      be  lepeated  a  numto  of  times  thnns^soi^ 

• 

• 

Pi«FO«MANCI  OOtCATOBS 
The  mlddle^uQte  high  sdwd  ^udent  wffl  te  able  to: 
12.4:  Deserfte  skills  needed  te  a  vaxiety  tfoeeupatttttia,  ftsd^^ 
eiDpteytoenL 

«leb-SceiftiS9teS» 

NBOBa  m  aOOH^ 

evaluahon 

Eadi  stiatextt  bas  pmionany  istervtewed  smoeone  en^giged  in  a  career  of 
mteiest  to  the  studenL 

ti&lteks 

Oftreor  FSBBnlns 

s 

RfSOUftCIS 

CirwrSigjicrittton  WariUxxsfc.  {VSQ 
(Woricbodc) 

PGAetMlyM 


Figure  5.6 
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Sample  Index 


NATIONAL  CAfiEES  DEVELOPMENT  GUlOEUf  .cS  COMPETENCIES 
AND  STUDENT  PERFORMANC£  INDICATOSS 


Each  eon^etes^  is  tevken  (town  iirto  its  cmtspvu^ng  atu^sai  pexfonnance  indteatois.  The  number(s} 
in|>arentheses  ISoOowixig  each  pex&nuxice  indicator  den^e  the  activities  in  tliis  book  (for  grades  7-9) 
that  address  that  q>eeific  pesfonnasce  indicator.  Note:  while  each  9ctMSy  addresses  several  perform* 
ance  ind^tors  eafy  the      Indteators  are  U^ed  on  the  activity  page  tander  Tetfonnance  Indicators  * 


NATIONAL  OTUltKHT  PSAFOSMANCE INSXCAT08S 
FOR  UmSLE/JdlXOSk  BXOU  SCHOOI. 

Seif-KBO«  ledge 

1.  Knowledge^ the infiuena^ a po^ive self-concept 
1.1   Dptprtjbp  pcrffWHtf  Hkfs  ard  dWP***- 

(5. 6. 8, 18. 1^  17. 18. 22,  ^  34*  £9, 44, 45.  Sd.  M.  SS.  60. 66, 69. 70.  71. 72. 79. 83. 
66.  87. 90,  99.  95.  100,  108.  109. 114,  115. 117. 130.  121. 132.  134.  137. 139.  141} 

1     Descxite  indtvfdual  skUls  required  to  fulfill  diffsrexU  life  r^es. 

(6.  IS,  19. 32.  27.  ^  84. 56. 58. 60,  81. 62.  64.  65.  66,  67,  68.  69,  71,  78.  82.  83. 
85. 86. 91. 03. 94. 97. 100. 109,  105. 108, 109, 110. 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 120, 121. 
123. 124.  125.  126. 127.  128.  139. 130. 134. 19S.  138.  140) 

1.3  Z>esotbehocira«^belBv^liifluesee9tl»feefi^aDds«tlwtsof  ^hers. 

(9. 23. 24. 80. 54, 55. 61. 62. 79. 80. 84.  as;  86. 67. 89. 90. 91. 94. 97, 98. 101. 103. 105. 
108.  Ill,  114. 115. 116.  117, 120.  m.  134. 126. 128.  129.  130} 

1.4  identiiy  envUonmeatal  lnfluei«es  «i  attlt>^».  bebaviors.  and  aptitudes. 

(18. 38. 57. 78, 80. 81, 82. 84. 00. 92. 94. 96. 97, 99. 101. 102. 103, 106. 107, 108, 1 10. 
112.  114.  118.  119.  ISZ,  123. 125. 127, 133. 134) 


2.  SdDs  to  htteract  with  others. 

2.1  Demrastrate  respect     the  Sxlin^  and  beUelis  others. 

114,17, 29. 41, 54. 59. 62, 63. 70. 72.79. 80. 84, 85, 86, 87, 81. 93, 96, 97, 99. 100. 101. 
102.  103,  105,  111,  112,  114,  118, 117,  120, 122. 123.  124,  125,  126,  127.  128.  137. 
138) 

2.2  Demonstrate  an  appred^ton  for  the  ^miJaztties  axid  dlffexences  gmoDg  people. 

(17. 33. 24. 54.  61. 62. 63. 71. 79. 86. 87. 88. 93. 95.  97. 99. 100,  101,  103.  109.  IIO. 
112.  113.  114,  117.  121.  123.  127.  139) 

2.3  Demonstzate  toterance  and  fiesdbilify  ta  Interpeisonal  and  group  situati<ms. 

(9. 14. 23. 39. 38. 39, 41. 61. 62, 63, 69. 71, 72. 79, 85, 87, 91, 92, 93. 95. 99. 102, 103. 
105.  108.  110.  111.  112. 113. 114. 115,  117. 130,  122,  125, 136.  127.  128.  130,  131. 
137.  138) 

2.4  Demonstrate  sktll:*  in  Fe^wmiing  to  cntteisni. 
(69.  80.  84.  01.  100,  103,  111,  122,  131,  134} 

2.5  DrmfiTittrate  effective  group  B^ahestiOp  sklQs. 

(9. 14, 33, 27,  36, 39, 41.  BO.  51. 54. 56. 59. 61. 62.  63.  69.  70. 71. 72.  74. 78. 79.  83. 
84. 88. 86. 88.  91, 92. 93, 95, 96. 97.  M.  99.  lOl.  102. 103, 104,  IM.  106, 107, 1(38. 
114,  115.  116, 117, 119,  120,  122, 122,  124.  128.  127,  128.  129.  130.  134,  137.  1^. 
139.  1419 

2.6  Demoi^r^  effective  so^  skiDs. 

(9, 21. 39. 36. 44. 54. 62. 72. 84. 88.  89 . 93. 97. 98. 103. 113, 114, 115.  116. 117. 120. 
123,  124.  126.  129. 137. 139} 

2.7  Demon^rate  undeistanding  of  different  cultures.  llfi»Qdes.  attitudes,  and  abilities. 

(3. 18. 38. 39, 54. 70. 73. 74, 79. 86. 93, 95. 100, 103. 109. 1 lU.  1 12, 1 15. 1 19. 123. 127. 
132.  133.  139.  141) 


Figure  5.6 
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The  (kci^Mthnal  Outlook  Handbot^  is  an  affordable  reference  on 
current  and  future  occupational  prowJtB.  It  gives  greatest  attention 
to  tl»>se  occupations  tiiat  are  pn^ected  to  grow  tlie  most  rapidly  or 
require  lengUiy  braining  and/or  educatiwL  In  addition,  a  midor  section 
discuMos  employment  trends  and  prcjiections.  Hie  iwnainder  <rf  the 
book  d^crilws  the  nature  of  worii;  working  conditi<ms;  employn^t 
training,  axMi  advancenmt  opportunities;  job  outiook;  earnings:  and 
sources  of  additional  information.  The  informaticm  is  nontechnical,  and 
easily  accessed. 

pis  reference  will  answer  many  general  questions  about  occupations 
It  descnbes  what  workers  do,  the  training  and  education  Uiey  need, 
earnings,  working  conditions  and  expected  job  prtwpects 
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Example  from  the  OOH 


Teacher  Aid€$ 


«D  0  T  099  yi74>\^  219  467^10,  nd  H9  367       tnd  -C^ 


Nairn  Work 

Tether       bd^  datuma  tetdim  m  i  vifkiy  of  to 
moft  1^  ^  tncfung.  aad  supcfYtte 

set  up  equ^mem.  or  1^  l^q^  m»»isb  for  teun«^.  liey  my 
^so       tnd  Sftisi  ^iMreti  bi  leam^  data  miitHol. 

then.  (MdMsr  iito  juft  Bostefdktf^  tml  dei^  ti^ 

Th^  ps^  tesa  imI  p«pen,  dieck  aemcwgffc.  fe^  hoiltt  Md 

imtfcr  d»  iKpcfvttioii  fuidsoce  ^  i»d^  7l»y  «^  «^ 
Mideea  ailiv^Sittliy  or  ittall  |r»^i-*^»^iiii|  wli^  ft^ott 
mad.  fevtffwN^  dttt  went,  or  Mpmg  &id  i^smmiOD  for 
repom.  &mietijms.  tifcs  dnrft » i^edal  pro^eefs  ^  pr^ttre 
o^Mpncnt  or  Mtebks — ft^  •  imict  destMMss^  for  oksi^^. 

WoHiiaf  CMdWoftS 

About  telf  of  lid^       p«n  t)fi»  i&trnv  the  fdM  7^ 

Mom  weft  tfct  Ki^traiul  9- to  l(>^soo&        yoir.  T)i^ 


ov«to»«  »ipa^risb)i  fficm  wfcm  Mtate 

iinti  tm^^  waOdm.  or  kaedioi.  Woddoi  witfi  d« 
Kudomi  m  he  toh  pl))fiiai^  aftd  ein«i8i»]}y  i^. 

Employ  iBsflt 

Toactfir  ito  hsM  MZ^ODOj^  is  1999.  Abeos  S  OM  of  10 
wortrttoahuiiMtfaiy  tgdaoooBd^tdBBcto^wtfiiMwycaacimi^ 
is  tho  lowor  indei.  Smm  lifted  ^cs^  idito^  cndm  w^ 
pbyiicafly.  om^.  or  tmotfwnDy  ^a^fi^id  ihMos.  Moit  ^ 
d»o  odm  woHwd  io  diild  emm.  Bm^^mm  mi  dteib- 
«ed  ivofr^Mo^  mwdi  ihi  Mm  «  pepatetieo. 

Sduca^ORii  it^imiBeMS  fbf  coidiir  1^  111^  ^  to  dtta 
»  iomo  cd^  Molog.  ^Mftoti  d»t  |h«  ddti 
tttdOiV  mpooiibili^  ostfiUyft^^rmiMf^d^d^tiitt 
dofi*t  115^  fiBsdttfii  t»iti. 


A  iRBitbii  ri'2*yMr  cowmwuify  cofeq^Bi  qfifig  mnctfte  dt|^ 
pju|iim»  Cto  pf^m  ffiduifif  o  wort  n  load^  ^oi,  Howow. 
fltost  tidier  ivodvo  00- d)0-;{fi6  tncbyflyi.  Aidct  08  lat^^  ho*  fie 
flpevra  omSovifii^  e<jtt^Rmn«  knp  itoofl^  aad  pi^OT  bna^ctiead 
Btttwte.  b  a^ioft,  dioy  m  aade  tuBSktf  die  «|i^x^ioe 
0d  upciitkiy  of  a  Kinol  lod  wjdi  '***^nf  metftotb. 

Twdy  ate  slieidd  wori^  «^  d^dien  and  k  ibit  to 
b^^dmioom  steariopi  btasi  tad  p^eireo,  yitftwota  ta 
lufii^  >^  be  ^i«8fi »  dm  w^  pnttes  ea^criero  in 
d^ildrei.  Aiito  ^  imtM  dwiwwitfrafft  Mia^  and  a  w^^mt  to 
Ib^w  a  fotdi^'i  #ffcihm  they  <wt  bavo  goed  onl  nd  wi^iog 
d^  «d  bo  ibk  »  csmimtnteatt  eCkefihrdy  wkb  ift^^iti  t;^  {oadh 
oi.  Omd  atto  be  necamiy. 

5o«e5imtovt»otoaiycBitigctaoofa'iwwdttadKrat^. 
To  ^01^,  aa  fai£i4dW  nqr  oood  I  b^  sebool  d^m  or  g^ml 
o^iirdmey  <fa«ree  CO.£.D.^  or  o«ta  tmm  o^ife  (raiiili^,  Kmas. 
L^bto>Ttoai>ttdWliooottoy3ttpa^fer^B^i^KttiOn^ 
u  loinft  a^  are  c^ed,  fo  ^pedd  odocKtoo. 

AdmeexDffif  ttac^  ddet,  ti«N^  bi  &»  ^  b%b&  esn* 
is^  Of  hwmtfd  itapeoi^^Qr,  ooAsn  pdrair^  wid)  txpowice  or 
a^^i9l  o^toatoL  Som  lebocf  <^sico  rdtttt  !in«  10 

tbati^my^c^^C8W.Aidw<»oeOTbttbdflf'td^ym 
tsay  become  osAH^d  fisacben. 

Jobi^ttteb 

fiaployaiam  of  taa^  aidei  k  capccflcd  <e  feciw  Bmar  dian  tbe 
avei^  dlooeiqjs^om  dm^  d»  yw  20001  prim&ily 
fi^aai^ima^  iMd  bemiei  in  dM  ndo^fsaoteakki  iDtsadiof^ 
Eop^aeot  yowft  w®  nocemr  «  dte  who  me  b  afi  ^vu  al 
ibe  cowmy.  lupfy  bceMeof  n^g^  to  me  aid  West, 
eare&nets  hicfiaici no eapcged  lobe  ^eser  bi  diete  ioi^qi  dm 
bi  die  f^vtent  and  bfidwcn. 

tkadiii  aidB  en^leynNat  ii  isuddve  gd  dtiflfet  bi  S^tfeisd  toed 
aapBttftwpftrofaeidoo.  P>ttatieiflO<daBet<mibiq%Btiije|fBaar 
b>  iotse  Sitfsi  and  Soofiiio  dim  b«  «be».  A  mmte  ^teaebtf  adt 
po^ira  oe  fenced  tai^  f^^pnym.  fooita^,  a  im 
taw  ns^t^  that  ^t^sd»o&proi^^iedda^edleaseTV«ar» 
^  d^^  betwm  m»  ^  3  and  6  idte  fleed  ^  711^  wT  fiimol^ 
tte  dBond  flsr  tndier  ddtt  «^  wsdk  w«i  ipedd  cteidoo  tsKben. 

Estate  tt  a  fdHMy  bi|b  oaw«r  lo  dte  oeei^i^eft,  fiost  ^eo* 
by  fartncbarddMaweiipeBttdtoaocttrtiaietafttf  dteoecd^ 
p^co  woffcwi  wbe  mmkt »  odter  ecvupitlow  w  wtto  ffea»e  ti» 
toor  fate  to  tssuRM  heotrttepft^  icapoo^ditte  recura 

10  Kbodft  Of  filf  odtB'  maoBi. 


In  l98S49«fMisim>dvedbitoad^  Invite  earned  10  avBi^  of 

Sfi.  14  to  bow^.  fiamb^i  ^«ded  by  1^  aod  abo  by  ««t  oi^eifooce 
«d  icidbii^  qBd>tedoai.  btoy  dta  an  oo««ied  by  cdtecdve 
i»|ti&£Bt  armm  lad  bM  baddi  aad  poodoo  beoditt  dmBar  to 
diasa  of     reifbart  bi  AdrMboolii* 


Matod  OMupadum 

Ibe  edited  aedvitte  ^  fieadi^  atdei  pnfbm  dssnasd 
ofttaiaated  ifcmi,  eeipMdmaa,  tveodke^  ibf^.  and  a 
(datd  Ibrfditoi^q  wbh  pioda.  OcbR'OeB^iiiea  it^drkf  »^ 
cr  a&  ^  tte  ddlb  iododa  ditieM  woffcm.  oriir  fddmo  tKbd* 
^ai.  beme  bnbb  aMii*  ^fiiy  inndbmi.  fSMdid  moeid  tKba^ 
cto.i»nb9d  f.«otpriodtli,and<ttiaiito^rtei. 

Sourcol  if  AddbSood  b^tocosedeo 

bitaBMtea  00  tuditf  ddH  n  «^  II M  «  wide      ^  eteMioK 

fddid  B^oti,  bcMi9  taidw  ddi  imledttdo^  citt  be  ebcd^ 

vVUMrtae  MmiieedTffdMin  ^^  teiqr  Ave.  Itnv., 
DC2Mt. 

Scbed  nmtfiSfdeas  and  State  d^amefda  of  e^tcttbui  caa 
proved  deta^  ibect  employ  wmt  it^ammm^ 


Figure  5.7 
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The  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titleu  (DOT) 

The  Dictionary  (^upatioruU  Titles  (DOT)  is  the  most  comprehensive 
document  containing  occupational  information.  It  not  only  contains 
descriptions  of  over  20,000  occupations,  but  also  has  a  unique  coding 
number  that  is  indexed,  or  cross  classified,  with  many  other  frequently 
used  sources,  such  as  the  Standard  Occi^tional  Classification,  the 
Guide  for  Occupational  Exploration  (GOE)  and  the  Military  Career 
Guide. 

The  DOT  provides  information  on  the  structure  of  work,  particularly  the 
data-people-things  functions  of  an  occupation.  It  describes  the 
relationships  among  occupations  and  gives  a  summary  of  what 
particular  woi^ers  do.  A  comi»nion  publication.  Selected 
Characteristics  of  Occupations  Defined  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles,  provides  detailed  supplementary  information  about  occupations 
in  the  DOT.  It  describes  i^ysical  demands,  environmental  working 
conditions,  and  the  amount  d  training  time  required.  Many  find  the 
DOT  overwhelming  and  difficult  to  manage. 

Because  of  the  technical  style  used  to  describe  occupations,  the 
voluminous  amoimts  of  information,  and  the  complexity  of  accessing  the 
information,  the  DOT  is  not  used  as  firequently  as  the  OOH. 

The  DOT  enables  the  user  to  learn  facta  about  occupations  to 
incorporate  into  the  decision  ma  Wing  process.  It  can  be  used  most 
effectively  to  determine  the  following: 

*  specific  tasks  and  skills  required  of  occupations; 

*  purpose  of  the  occupation; 

*  the  machine,  tools,  equipment  or  work  aids  used; 

*  service,  products,  materials  and  academic  subject  matter 
induded; 

*  industries  with  which  the  occupation  is  typically  identified; 

*  worker/function  reqxiirements;  and 

*  location  of  work  for  each  occupation. 
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The  foflowing  are  examples  of  key  questions  about  the  occupation. 
Recording  Engineer. 
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Question  Answer 

What  are  ihe  tyincal  work       Operates  recording  inachine 
activities  perforn^?  Listens  for  imperfections 

Keeps  record  of  recordings 
Services  and  repairs  machines 

What  rfdlls  are  needed  to        Listening,  recording,  observing, 
perform  the  required  woiit?      maniimlating  equipment,  repairing  and 

servicing 

What  is  the  tyiAcal  industry     Radio  and  TV  Broadcast 
where  the  job  is  performed? 

What  are  the  work  aids  Recording  machines,  microphones, 

tyjrically  used?  earphone  machines  to  adjust  volume. 

logbook 

Example  from  the  DOT 

536.685-^14   COOK,  FRY,  ME?  FAT  (am.  A  prtstrv,;  hei^  &  rest) 
Tcftdi  ^ep4^  eot^M  to  fry  pwsiIs,  vegetables,  or       in  cooking 
Emp^  cont^ien  or  opens  «^ves  to  flO  cocdccrs  with  oU.  Sets 
tftPfinoitat  to  beat  ^  to  specsf?ed  temperatiire.  Empties  containers  of 
v^eta;>ie.  or  fUi  into  metal  bariiet  and  immems  basket  into  vat 
mamt^  or  by  boist.  Sets  timer.  Observes  color  at  end  of  frying  time 
to  telsrmme  conformity  lo  standards  and  estentb  frying  time  ac- 
conBiMiy.  Removes  bad^t  from  cooker,  drains  it,  and  dumps  nmtents 
Mto  tray.  May  4^  foods  into  batter  or  dye  before  frying.  May  special- 
tze  ki  a  partkutar  food  product  for  canning  or  frying  or  may  fry 
var»ty  of  foods  for  immedtate  consumption. 
5M^MS4I8   COWt,  VACWM  KETIXE  (can.  4  presrrr.) 

T«ods  vKtmm  oook^  amS  open  kettle  to  cook  fruit  and  berries 
preparatory  to  making  jams  and  telHes:  Observes  ihemomcter,  turns 
rfmatat  and  ^e^  v^ve,  w  pusm  8%vitcti  or  lights  burner  to  heat 
vacttwi  ^oktr  Md  optn  kettle  to  q^^fkd  temperature.  Turm  vah^ 
to  tramfor  contents  kettle  Into  vacutmi  cooker.  ^^rv«)  refractomw* 
ter  m  vacutmi  cooker  lo  determine  sugar  ^mtent  ami  adds  ingredients 
Mcor^fng  to  formula.  Pl^es  container  under  discharge  outlet  of  distil- 
latioo  jacket  of  cooker  to  reclaim  esters.  C^ns  vaJve  or  starts  pump 
10  trailer  intents  of  vacuum  cooker  to  holding  tank  or  filling 
machine. 

S26.685422   COOKER  Ccrreal) 

Tends  Aeam-heated  pressure  cookers  to  cook  cracked  and  tempered 
grain  for  forther  processing  Into  cereal  products:  Presses  button  to  load 
mat  cooker  with  mea^red  amount  of  grain  avKl  liquid  Oavor.  Qamps 
M  of  cooker  in  ^ace,  using  wrench^  Moves  dials  and  turn/  >es  to 
^ain  specified  temperature  and  pre&atre'in  cooker.  Remo  «i  lid  of 
cocker  ^  uumps  a>oked  grain  onto  conveyor  afler  detmninlng  that 
pain  reached  ^ecifled  cofor  and  consistei^y.  Records  cooking 
time  and  numter  of  batches  prepar«i.  May  start  automatic  equiprnent 
that  »imtu  steam*  restates  cooker,  and  stops  cooker  after  specified  time. 

Figure  5.8 
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The  Guide  fku*  OceupaHmuU  EsepUMration  (GOE) 


The  Guide  for  OccupaHoncd  ExjdoratUm  (GOE)  10  designed  to  assist  job 
seekers  find  occupations  that  are  in  accord  with  tiieir  interests*  ddills, 
values  and  abilities.  Information  is  presented  to  assist  users  in 
evaluating  their  own  interests  and  potential. 

The  GOE  is  a  rich  source  of  material  for  career  eiq;doration  and  decision 
maidng.  The  autitors  identify  a  five  step  proc^lbr  using  the  GOE.  The 
first  step  dir^ts  the  individual  to  r^te  thmr  interests  to  job  titles.  In 
the  second  step,  one  cr  more  work  groui»  are  chosen  .to  ezv^lore  and 
investigate.  Step  three  focus^  attention  and  information  on  the  most 
interesting  work  group.  Step  four  invdves  e^oring  subgroups  in 
specific  occupations.  Step  five  involve  tl^  proem  of  integrating  the 
information  into  the  d^ision  making  process.  Details  on  Uie  most 
effective  way  of  uang  the  GOE  are  induded  in  the  preface  of  the  baok. 
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Example  from  the  GOE 


SiMy  »^  Law  Entei'wmtni  04.01 


04.01  Safety  and  Law  Enforcement 

Wihken  in  tbb  group  Mft  In  charge  of  enforcing  Uwi  and  regitUUons.  Some  lfl¥«ftiigaie  Cfimei.  while  oihert 
•upervisc  worken  wlio  %tQp  or  srreit  towbreaken.  Oihtn  make  ^apections  to  Ire  aure  tl>at  the  laws  are  »oi  broken. 
Mon  >»bf  are  fottml  Ui  the  Fe<}erat.  Suie.  or  ^af  governments,  sueh  aa  the  Polkc  and  Ftre  Departmenu.  Some 
are  found  in  private  businesses,  such  as  factories,  stores,  and  similar  places. 

VnM        «f  work  wouM  yott  fc? 

Your  work  activities  wovkS  depend  upon  your  specific 
job.  For  eaaAple.  you  m^i 

^set  procedures,  prepare  work  schedules,  and  assign 

duties  for  jailers, 
—direct  and  coordinate  daily  activities  of  a  police 
force. 

^direct  and  coordinate  ^vities  of  a  fire  depart- 
ment* 

— hiret  assign,  and  aupervke  s»>re  detectives. 
» investigate  and  arr^  persons  nupected  of  the  B- 

tegal  sale  or  use  of  drugs, 
—patrol  an  assign rd  area  in  a  vehicle  or  on  foot  and 

issue  tickets,  investigate  d^turbancea.  render  &rtt 

aid,  and  arrest  suspecu. 
^patrol  an  assigned  area  to  observe  hunting  and 

fishing  ^tiviiies  and  warn  or  arrest  persons  violai- 

ing  Hth  and  game  laws 

What  skHls  and  aUDOca  do  yoy  Med  for  thb  kind  of 

—Have  you  watched  detective  television  shows?  Do 
you  read  detective  stories?  Do  you  try  to  soKe 
mytteries? 

—Have  you  been  an  officer  of  a  srh<ioi  safety  patrol? 
Do  you  la^e  being  responsible  for  the  work  of 
others? 

—Have  you  used  a  gun  for  hunting  or  in  urgai  prac- 
tice? Are  you  a  good  ^lot? 

Hsvd  you  spoken  ax  a  civic  or  community  or- 
ganization?   Do   you   tike   work   that  ret|uirea 
frequent  publk  ^akkig? 
—Have  you  been  a  mUitar^  officer? 

How  CM  you  prepare  for  and  ester  tUa  kind  of 
work? 

Occupations  in  this  group  usually  require  education 
and/or  training  attending  from  one  to  over  ten  yean^  de- 
pending upon  the  specific  kind  of  work.  Local  civil  ser« 
vice  regulations  usually  control  the  selection  of  police  of- 
ficers. People  who  want  to  dc  thb  kind  of  work  must 
meet  certain  requirements.  They  must  be  U.  S.  ci iitens 
and  be  within  certain  height  and  weight  ranges,  bi  addi- 
tion, they  may  be  required  to  take  written^  oral«  and 
physical  cxamtnations.  The  physical  esamifiatlpBs  often 
include  tests  of  physical  strength  and  the  ability  to  move 
quickly  and  easily.  To  work  in  these  jobs,  persons  should 


To  do  this  kind  of  work  you  must  be  able  to: 

^»ork  with  laws  and  regulations,  sometimes  written 
in  legal  language. 

—use  practical  thinking  to  conduct  or  supervise  in- 
vestigations. 

— supervbe  other  workers. 

—plan  the  work  of  a  department  or  activity. 

-deal  with  var»7ua  kmda  of  people. 

—work  under  presaure  or  in  the  face  of  danger. 

-patrol  an  ass^ned  area  to  observe  hunting  and 
fishing  activities  and  warn  or  arrest  persons  violat- 
ing fish  and  game  laws. 

—keep  physicaily  fit. 

—use  guns,  fire -fighting  equipment,  and  other  safety 
devices. 

How  do  you  know  U  ytni  would  like  or  ctmld  learn 
to  do  this  kind  ^  wot  i^? 

The  following  questions  may  give  you  clues  about 
yourself  as  you  consider  this  group  of  jf>hs. 

—Have  you  had  courses  in  government,  civks.  or 
criminology?  Did  you  find  these  subject  Interest- 
tog? 

^Have  you  been  a  member  of  a  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment or  emergency  rescue  squa^?  Were  you 
given  training  for  this  work? 


Figure  5.9 
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Example  finom  the  GOE  continued 


04.dl 


^•vc  the  phy^al  condittoii  to  use  firearms  ot  work  oo 
tfangerotts  misstotu.  RenoaA]  iQvesi^tio4»«  w  made  of 

Most  police  de]»artmeiiu  prefer  to  l^re  p«op{e  who 
have  a  high  Khool  edi^acba  or  Hs  equal  However, 
depaitmenti  hire  ^ple  ff  they  have  worked  la  related 
activity  such  as  guardittf  or  v^nteer  poUce  work. 

lohs  with  federal  bw  enfofcemeiit  afoneto  ttsuaOy 
require  a  eoScge  degree.  For  example,  to  be  hired  as 
castoms  eaforcament  officer,  a  degree  or  three  yean  of 
related  work  esperknce  k  required.  FBI  Special  Agents 
are  required  to  have  a  degree  in  law  or  accouotiiig.  Ac- 
counting degrees  ihould  be  coupled  with  at  least  one 
year  of  related  work  experience. 


Most  management  or  lupennsofy  job«  in  th^  group  are 
from  w^ifl  the  ra^s.  Promoiioas  are  usually  based 
on  written  examinations  and  job  perfbrmance  and  are 
i^uialSy  subiect  to  civil  serv^c  tawi, 

WhiH  aba  thoM  you  coaai^  abMt  liiae  j^? 

Mm  wollten  in  ti»ae  .^»bs  are  oa  cah  any  t^e  their 
servtees  are  needed*  They  may  work  ovcftime  during 
emergci^ka.  Many  ^  time  jobs  eapose  worken  to  great 
physical  dan^r. 

IT  you  think  you  would  Uke  to  do  tiilf  kind  of  work, 
look  at  t^  job  lltlet  Ib^  on  the  following  pag^  Select 
those  ^t  loierest  you  Md  read  then-  de^itkms  in  tfie 
Dictitmary  of  Occupetional  Titles. 


Safety  aiHi  Law  Eaforeci^t 


04.01^1  Mens^ 

Fire  Marikat  {any  md.)  I73.167-0i8 
Cuard«  Chief  (any  bid.)  772.167^)14 

Mailer,  btemat  Secyrity  (bus,  ler.)  )76. 137-010 

8atts»en  Chief  (gov.  ler.)  I7l.t67<0}0 
Captabi*  Fktt*Preventien  Sureaa  (gov.  ser.)  373.167*014 
Commandii^  Officer.  Homie^e  Squad  (fov.  ser.)  175.167. 
OK 

Commandfiii  Officer.  hivmigatleR  Division  {gov.  ler.) 
375.167^14 

Commaadijig    Offtcer.    Metorteed    Sqvad    (gov.  tcr.) 

375.163^10 
Correction  Omcer.  Heatf  (gov  wr.)  372.137^010 
Deputy,  Conn  C^.  ler.)  377.137^18 
Deputy  SbenfT.  Chief  (|ov.  ler.)  377J67'010 
Deputy  Sh«r^.  Command,  CWi)  Dmiion  (gov. 

377.137-010 

Deputy  SheHff.  Con-mar^.  Cr^inal  aad  Patrol  DWi^ 

(gov.  ser.)  377.Jir.oi4 
Detk  Officer  (gov.  ter.)  375,137^14 
Detective  Chief  (gov.  lar.)  375. 167*022 
Fke  As^atMt  (gov  ler.)  169.1674)22 
Ftre  Captahi  (gov.  ler.)  373.134^10 
Fire  Chkf  (gov.  icr,)  373.n7'0}0 
Harbor  Master  (^,  ser.)  375.1674)26 
iaUer.  ChM(gov.  ter.)  372.167*018 
Lai»nc)i  Commander,  Harbor  RoUc«  (gov.  «ef.)  375.167- 

030 

Farit  SuperfmendoDt  (gov.  §cr.)  188.167*062 
Folke<Aca^my  Inttrvetor  (gov.  ler.)  375.227-010 
FoNce  Csptsm.  Frecinct  (gov.  ter.)  375  167*034 
Follce  Chief  (gov.  nr.)  375.1! 7*0 10 


Fohce  Commls^^ier  (gov.  ser.)  I  188.117-118 
Fo^  la^ecior  (gov.  ear.)  I  375.267-026 
FoKce  Ueutmm,  Fatrol  (gov.  ter.)  375.167-038 
^Uce  Sergeant*  Freclnct  (gov.  ter.)  I  375.1334)10 
SherHr.  Depttty.  Chief  (gov  ler.)  377. 1 17^10 
TraUk  Ueumant  (gov,  ter.)  375.167-046 
TralSc  Sergeant  (gov  aer.)  375.137*026 

Social  Agem-4a-Oiarge  (r.r  trsna.)  376  167.010 

<M.OtJ92  invest^tfog 

lavettigaior,  Frtvatt  (but.  w.)  376  267^  18 

F^  Wtrden  (fbrmy)  452.167^10 

Acc^nt-^Freventf^KSqu^    FoUce    Mlcer   (got.  ter.) 

375.263-010 
Customs  Fatrol  Officer  (gov.  ter.)  168.1674)10 
Deputy  S^rm.  Civi  DtviibA  (^  w.)  377.667*018 
Detective  (gov.  ser.)  375  267-010 
Detect.  Nareotin  and  Vice  (gov.  ter.)  375.267-014 
F^  Mushai  (gov.  373.267*014 
Fiih  «»d  Cams  Wen^  (gov.  ter.)  379.167-010 
h)vest%ator«  NareMlcs  (gov.  ter.)  375.267-018 
tove^tor.  Vice  (gov.  m.)  375  2674)22 
^UqU  H^hway  Fatfti  (gov.  eer.)  375.1634)14 
FdBcs  hi^ee^        eer.)  U  375.2674)30 
Folks  Officer  (gov.  ler.)  f  375.2634)14 
Sheriff*  Deputy  (gov.  err.)  377.2634)10 
Speckl  Agent  (gov.  ter.)  375.1674)42 
$p^i9l  Agent  Citftoms  (gov,  ler.)  188  167.0^0 
State-Highway  Fofiee  OfHeer  (gov  ter.)  375  263-018 
WOdlUt  A^t,  Rei^nal  (gov.  ter.)  379  137-018 

lnveffti|stor  (light,  heat.  &  powtr)  376.367*022 


Figure  5.9  continued 
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The  Military  Career  Guide 


The  Military  Career  Guide  provides  descriptive  information  on  various 
military  jobs.  It  is  a  compendium  of  military  occupational  and  training 
information.  It  is  a  single  reference  source  for  the  diverse  employment 
and  training  opportunities  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps 
and  Coast  Guard  It  contains  descriptions  of  134  enlisted  and  officer 
military  occupations  arranged  in  12  broad  career  groups. 

This  resource  cross  referencM  occupations  with  DOT  codes  so 
information  on  related  civilian  occupations  in  the  DOT  can  be  accessed. 
Also,  if  a  student  has  taken  the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude 
Battery  (ASVAB),  they  can  identify  military  careers  related  to  the 
hi^est  composite  scores. 
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Examine  from  ihe  MiUtary  Car^r  Guide 


KSPIRATQRY  THEf?APfSTS 


9sse)  patents  ftu#9r  frm  br^itf^ 
^^i^es.  V^ms  of  hmt  teSum. 

tsr  n9sr  i^owii^  nisy  hsvo 
iDA^^I^fn  bfd^t^ig  pfob^sffiflw  f)M|itfa* 
icry  fiwi^  is  pfOvioBd  to  ^^wtt^  with 
bfi^^^n^  pft^^&niS'  flMpiftflOfy  tf^ra* 
pists  fra^i^i^f^  f^^^in  tow^^i^  tunc* 

^0119  G^nniQ^  tfWf8f^«  #3l0lCi88, 


fto^^Btory  tfWB^sts  ^  the  mStoy 
peff^nrr  8onT0  or      of  1h8  to^onv^ig 

tei^  breaihii^  or  K^^se  hts&fts  have 


to  w^ffgtpty  tfwapy 

ff^im^  p^^^  in  fareagwH?  fl^* 
cisos  to     ctwv      of  f^/ste 

If^truct  profits  m  fmr  to  opOTM 
hom^  fisp^£tfOfy  9t8feipy  oqu^iTwnt 


ftwptratwy  ihy^ists  may  have  io  n<t 
tfitf  position  pfli^fUs  f^^wlmtMit 


Ko^AtlrfttitiO 

.H9^  setml  sutj^cts  if^hKte 

•  A!3%fo^w«hstrM8lUf^tMt^ 

•  to  m^ond  Qi»dcfy  to  omer- 


Woiti  CnvtafiJiiiiit 

ho^lfiafs  or  c&iics.  tn  con^ 
)tof»,  )}^  may  work  In  n^No  fws- 
pflais. 


JSDb  tra^iino  cof^^s  of  bofM6fi  32 
and  41  WBOte  of  cto^oonr  Instru^K^, 

9^r^,  Cmm  comam  typ^:^ 

•  Frmdufos  fiw  operai^  fas^^i^Diy 
^vdfvyvqi^fmwn 

CSTB 

•  Tochf^^uas^nssp^^fy  tf)»a^ 

Fur^r  trsMrg  oco^  on  t)e  jol>  and 
IhfOi^  ad^^anoed  courses. 


Cf^^^^wiKOf parts 

Ovisi  re^^msory  t^is^ts  worH  in 
ho^riM  sr^  c&rues  »^  for  ^r^nHanca 
s^vtess,  Trw  cfe^^  ars  sim^  to 
f^^>$d  of  militafy  resf^ratory  thsr^ists. 
Civ^  resptf^^  Iharap^  may  be 
caSed  ir^)d^^  tharapists  or  pi^monary 


C^^M^ltif^tlas 

Vm  ff^tffiv  has  3l0  ras^^rats^ 
#>ar^»st&  On  a^mge*  the  safvicas 
fm&d  al>M4  30  new  9)arap»st8  ^ch 
ye®".  ^WTw-  tra^^  thsf^jists  pfo- 
Irs^n^  uncter  M  d^r^tt^  of  a 
Bi^pmvism,  aa^arten^.  they  ad- 
var^  fn^  car^  for  parents  with  minor 
fas^ratory  ^Hiob^ms  to  eartng  for  pa- 
ttei^  w^  mora  ^riM  pr«^»te^  They 
may  tfse  sup^visa  and  ^rset  ^  worM 
^  tfhw  ffaspiralojy  gwap^ts. 
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Standard  OecupaHomd  ClassifieaiUm  (SOC) 


Since  1982,  many  federal  govemm^t  occupational  publications  have 
been  organized  and  cross  reference  by  the  Standard  Occupational 
Class^ication  (SOC)  q^bb.  Aside  firom  the  SOC's  value  as  a 
classification  system,  the  &0C  groups  occupations  on  the  basis  of  the 
type  of  work  p^orm^  Therefore,  it  is  a  valuaUe  reference  for 
identifying  t^cupations  related  to  each  other. 

If  a  client  is  inter^ted  in  a  particular  occupation,  but  finds  the  industry 
or  work  setting  in  Uiat  locale  is  undesirable,  he  or  she  can  identify 
occupations  that  are  similar  in  nature,  but  may  croM  into  otto 
settings  through  the  SOC*  The  SOC  has  h&Ba  particularly  useful  for 
research  and  classification  purposes  but  its  value  in  practical 
applications  is  unclear. 


5233  Health  Ai^  Excqirt  Nitrsi^ 

TTiis  unit  grwp  iwdwtes  occtfflitkm  bivoJvta^  perftwu^g  vamus  doda  tte  dlrD«M»i  ^ 
trained  amliea}  jwacii^mcfs,  wS^  miaiiig  plianiUceotical  wepar^kw.  bunng  a^itog,  hbcUog 
tod  coring  n^i^es;  assstiiig  durmg  phyt&ii  eaaorinatioo  or  patients,  grvmg  ^ecined  cfifcc^^- 
ments,  widkcepmg  patients*  fecmds;  prwjartog  treatn«iit  rown,  tovoatory  so^^ amJ  instruments; 
pr^iariag,  bcrttling  and  sterii^ng  faifiMit  form&i.  May  abo  as^  in  phyBcal  ami  other  therapy  treat- 
ment 

niarmacy  hdper   —  57J  0743S7010 

Physk»)  ther^}^  a^ttant      573 — 0T6224010 

Oecupatimal  th^apy  assittant.  «  «  ^  -a..  -  ^.5t3..,..07«640lO 

Laboratory  asristani.  Wood  and  plasma.    32^m  078687010 

Ouropnctor  assimnC.     ^  —   573..„.O79364010 

Mescal  ai^l^   -    -  -  -   ^ — 573«..,0793670IO 

Po^atHc  atibsaiit.  ~    -    -  -  -  573^.^079374018 

fhytteal  therapy  aWc   .....^....^  ^     ...573  355354010 

Ambulance  attemSast.  ^   573  355374010 

Occupational  therapy  a»le.^  ^  ^  «   -  573  355377010 

Morgue  attouiant     -   573....355WTOIO 

Graves  registratlofi  specialist  ^  ^  574^..*155487014 

Fonnula-HXMn  worker.  ^  313-573  520487014 

Ambulance  driver  «  ^.   -   573  913483010 

Noi«.  S««  pm§B  9  for  nplmiten  of  job  iHte  coda. 


Figure  5.11 
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Decdsion  Area:  A  Work  Setting  (Business  or  Industry) 


Information  about  a  work  setting  is  commonly  referred  to  as  information 
about  an  industry.  It  is  another  dimensiim  of  career  decision  making. 
Clients  and  students  ne^  mane  understanding  of  the  environment  in 
which  occupations  exist  Each  tgrpe  of  industiry  or  business  has  a 
different  working  environment  even  tiioii^^  they  may  emjdoy  persons  in 
similar  occupaticms.  For  example,  a  tru^  driver  who  works  for  a 
moving  and  storage  company  will  usually  have  to  load  and  unload  the 
trucks  by  hand  whereas  an  over^the>road  driver  may  not  toudi  the 
fireii^t  likewise,  the  skills  and  work  of  a  pluml^  will  vary 
consideraUy  between  residential  and  industrial  work  mttings.  The  type 
of  industry  or  business  is  a  miyor  influence  on  the  specific  job 
conditions,  pay,  benefits  and  numerous  otl^  conditions  of  employment 

Students  or  clients  making  career  decisions  who  have  seriously 
considered  a  specific  occupational  area  may  be  more  interested  in 
certain  industrial  sectors.  Tl^y  may  be  interrated  in  working  at  a 
particular  local  firm,  such  as  a  healtii  care  facility  or  a  local  bank.  To 
assist,  the  career  development  fodlitator  to  identify  the  industry 
and  help  research  its  occupational  staffing  pattern.  This  process  will 
reveal  tiie  types  of  occupations  employed  ini  that  industiy,  giving  the 
client  a  choice  of  occupations  to  investii^te. 

Two  references  can  be  used  to  collect  this  informatioa-  The  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  (SIC)  Manual  and  Occupational  Information 
Systems  (OIS). 

Standard  Industrial  ClassificaHon  (SIC) 

The  SIC  can  help  identify  industries  and  places  of  employment  It  is  a 
system  by  whidi  an  industry,  or  wori^  setting,  is  classified.  It  gives  a 
detailed  description  of  tiie  industrial  division  and  m^or  groups  classified 
within  each  industrial  division. 

The  manual  does  not  list  specific  companies  by  name  but  it  is  an 
excellent  resource  for  understanding  the  industrial  m?Jseup  of  a  dty, 
community  or  state.  Similar  industries  are  listed  together,  which  makes 
it  helpful  when  determining  which  firms  might  employ  people  with 
skills  or  work  experiences  obtained  fivm  a  similar  industxy. 
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Example  from  the  SIC 
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M^or  Group  54.— FOOD  STORES 
Tlie  Major  Group  as  n  Whok 

This  grmxp  Indi^les  ntaal  sUvres  primarUy  engaged  m  idling  food  for  hoKoe  prepa- 
rstkm  commcptixm*  Establishments  {^imfinl;  mgaged  in  selling  ^epared  foods  and 
drinks  for  erasunaptfan;.  eta  tt)s  preini^  are  classified  in  Ma^r  Group  53»  and  stores  pritnari- 
\y  engs^ed  in  sdUng  packaged  bears  and  liquors  ore  clas^€^  in  Indus^  6d21. 


S41  G30CERY£rOR&S 

6411  Grorar  Stor^ 

Stores;,  coounorJy  known  w  supennarkets,  food  stores,  and  grocery  stores, 
j^im&rily  engi«;ed  iu  the  retail  sale  of  all  s^rts  of  csnned  foods  and  dry  goods, 
mach  as  tea^  c^gq,  dj^ces,  ezigari  and  flour,  fresb  fruits  and  rotables;  and 
fresh  es^  pr^^ared  mc^ata,  fish^  and  poultry. 

CppT^ttteo  ftc^  itPTii  tuM  Ornery  ^>»t^  wish  vHthtfUt 

l^ms  ftod       ttmatr  pfaM,  m^pt  Sa^esravks^  gw^T^HvHH 

642  MEAT  AND  F!SH  (SEAFOOD)  31ARKET?,  INCLUDING  FREEZER 

FROVISIONEKS 

5421  Meat  luid  Flih  (SeafoxMl)  Markets,  Including  Freest  Prnvisicners 

EstfiMkhmeots  prixnarily  ctigaged  ixi  the  retail  $^e  of  frestw  fro^n*  or 
cured  amis,  fisb^  sh^l&h,  »nd  other  seafoods.  Thi^  industry  includes  estab- 
lifihments  prisoanly  ex^;:iged  in  the  rt^tail  sale,  ol  a  balk  bfsis,  of  iMat  for 
free^r  ^4>rage  «nd  in  provMing  heme  freezer  p^ans.  Meat  xoa^tets  may  butch- 
er  animals  on  their  own  smnint,  ct  the}'  may  bey  from  o'^ets.  Food  locker 
plants  primarily  &igag^  in  renting  lodcer  ^ace  for  the  storage  of  iood  pfod^ 
ucts  for  indi^fidual  hous^olds  are  classified  in  Industry  4^2Z  Establidiments 
primarOy  engaged  in  the  retail  sale  of  poultry  are  clarified  in  Industry  54^9. 

f^em  frod  msA  frcw3»r  imiM^ 

643  FmjiT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS 

6431  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets 

£stabU9hm€^t£»  primarily  en^^ged  in  tb)  retail  sate  of  fre^  fruits  and  vegf^ 
tdiles,  1jj2fy  are  frequimily  found  in  p^oblk  or  xnunid^  markets  or  as  road- 
side stands.  However^  ^tablishzn^ts  whidi  gn.^  friJts  and  ▼^etabi:^  and 
^'tiiem  at  roadside  stands  are  dasdged  in  Agriculture,  fil^r  Group  01. 


Figure  £.12 
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Occupatioixa?  Information  Systems  (CIS) 

The  OIS  can  help  identify  the  industrie0  tbat  employ  s  given  occupation 
and  will  identify  the  occupations  employed  within  o  given  industry  (the 
staffing  patterns)  and  their  demand/supply  outlook. 

Some  State  Occupation  Information  Coordinating  Cf  ^remittees  (SOICCs) 
have  created  computerized  Occupational  Information  Systems  (OIS) 
programs  which  use  data  Irom  the  Ompational  Employment  Statlstaen 
Program  (OES).  These  databases  may  j»t)vide  iiJbrmation  on  the 
industries  that  employ  a  specified  ocmpation,  as  well  as  U\e  occupations 
empio>ed  by  a  specific  industry. 
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Industry/Occupational  Rdationships  Route 


<Cht.13> 


Direct  Access 


.  tncfa^/Occtq^ialonat 


Qu^wccxto 

Occupational 

Em  ployment 

^tlstlcsCoda 

Standard  Industrie  C3ass#)catk^  Code 


Ltet  of  Inch^te  V^iic^ 
Employ  8  &^  Occtipidk>n 


List  d  Oonqx^kms  Emptoyed 
in  a  Gfvm  Industry 


Figure  5,13 


For  axample,  Figure  5.14  illustrates  where  the  occupations  Bookkeeping 
and  Accounting  Clerks  are  employed  in  North  Dakota  industries. 


{FIGURE  27]  INDUSTRIES  WITHIN  AN  OCO^ATION  REPORT  {sample} 

Figure  5.14 

The  codes  and  titles  on  the  left  are  Standard  Industrial  Codes  (SIC)  and 
select  groupings  of  businesses  by  common  activity  or  product.  The 
percent  of  employment  shown  in  the  ri|^t  column  is  a  percent  of  the 
total  employment,  whidi  is  listed  in  the  heading  of  the  report, 
"Snq^loyment  Level."  To  determine  the  number  of  Accounting  and 
Bookkeeping  Clerks  within  a  given  industry,  multiply  the  percent  times 
the  Employment  Level.  For  exan^e,  Eating  and  Drinking  jdaces 
employ  177  (2.8%  of  6111)  bookkeeping  and  accounting  clerks  in  North 
Dakota.  Farm  Products  and  Raw  Materials  employ  267  Accounting  and 
Bookkeeping  Clerks  (4.37%  of  6111). 

Decision  Area:  A  Geographic  Area 

This  decision  area  allows  the  student  or  client  to  explore  career  options 
based  on  a  i»eference  for  a  particular  geographic  area.  For  those  who 
are  undecided  or  imen^usiastic  about  any  particular  occupational  or 
industrial  sector,  the  most  important  starting  point  may  be  geography. 
Where  would  the  person  prefer  to  live?  Sometimes  people  begin  to 
explore  options  by  considering  &mily  ties,  or  the  weatiier,  and  maybe 
the  unemployment  rate.  In  other  cases,  the  attraction  may  be  &mily  or 
friends. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  geographic  location,  consider  the 
following.  McKee  and  Froeschle  (1985)  found  that  two  metropolitan 
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areas  of  roughly  the  same  population,  PiUsburgb  and  Dallas-Fort 
Worth,  differed  significantly  in  thmr  oj^rtunities  for  clerical  workers. 
Pittsburg  anticipated  that  195,303  clerical  woricers  would  be  employed 
in  1985,  while  Dallas-Fort  Worth  anticipated  362,100.  This  discrepancy 
was  accounted  for  by  the  industrial  structure  of  the  areas.  Dallaa-Fort 
Worth  is  a  regional  service  center  and  financial  hub.  Hicnrefore,  it  has 
a  greater  need  for  clerical  support  positions.  Conversely,  Pittsburgh  has 
more  of  a  manufac^iring  economy  and  has  a  lower  demand  for  clerical 
positions. 

When  looking  for  information  by  geographic  area,  many  have  noted  that 
in  contrast  to  the  abundance  <^  national  and  state  infonnati<m,  bcal 
information  is  often  tlw  most  difficult  to  find.  There  are  several  sources 
that  provide  details  on  the  local  economy  and  tmlttstrial  structure.  Two 
of  these  sources,  CIDS  and  0J8  |irovide  local  data  that  is  easily 
accessed.  County  Business  Patterns  is  another  ezanq;>le  that  identifies 
the  nimiber  of  business  establishmoats  in  each  industry  and  the 
distribution  of  business  establishments  by  employee  size. 
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DANE  COUNTY  AREA  INDUSTRY  ENFLOYMENT 


INDUSTRY  tMn^OYMCNT 


/ 


Pr©ll»in«rv  figure*  Indicate  OOySRHMEHT  (aovl.  Dane  County^i 
largest  enploying  eecter*  increieed  400  in  October^for  a  total  of 
60.700.  State  governaent  .  cr^Aserf  by  100  to  4l!900«  and  local 
goveronent  increased  by  ^00  for  a  total  of  15.500.  Federal 
governaieDt  lost  100  positions  for  a  total  of  3.300.  There  were 
1.500  Bore  public  sector  jobs  this  October  than  last  year. 

TRAPS  (Trade)  increased  by  800  to  52.700  positions  in  October, 
irholeeale  trade  reaained  the  ease  at  0.000  .but  retail  trade 
increased  by  800.  for  a  total  of  43.700.  Area  retail  locations  are 
adding  new  positions  for  the  holiday  trade.  This  is  the  second 
aonth  in  a  row  that  retail  trade  has  added  800  positions. 

SSRVICS8  isery)  increased  by  200  from  49.000  in  Septesbsr  to  49.200 
in  October.  1990.  There  were  1.000  more  Jobs  in  the  service  sector 
this  October  than  last. 

MAMPFACTPRIHQ  Clifa)  decreased  300.  for  a  pralialnary  October  total 
of  26.300.  Durable  goods  reasined  the  saae  at  13.800.  while 
noadurables  fell  by  300  to  a  preliainary  12.400.  There  were  1.300 
aore  aanaf actur ing  jobs  this  October  than  in  Octobt.  of  last  year. 


PIWANCB.    IiiaORA»Cg   it   REAL    gSTATS    IPIRE1    rsported    in  wi^h   IP. 400 


jobs.  This  was  the  saae  as  last  aonth.  Septeaber.  {tovever  there 
were  still  500  mote  FIRE  industry  positions  this  October  than  last 


TRAR8P0RTATIOS.  COMWDH I C AT  I  OR  A  UTILITIES  ITraos/Coaal  also 
resained  unchanged  at  5,700.  but  was  down  100  froa  last  year. 

CQRSTRPCTIQR  fCoBst^  was  down  by  100  froa  Septeaber  to  October  at 
5.900.     Saployaent  in  this  eeetor  was  up  800  from  last  year. 


year. 


Data  prodimd  in  cooperaton  wHh  the  Butmu  of  Labor  Sts^ticamSTOL 


Figure  6.15 
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The  State  Employment  Security  Agency  (SESA)  also  publishes  industrial 
emplosonent  data  for  individual  counties. 

Another  source,  often  overlooked,  is  the  YeUow  Pages  in  the  local 
telephone  directory.  With  this  resource,  one  can  determine  the  number 
of  industries  in  the  local  area  and  can  easily  find  employer  names, 
addresses  and  telephone  nimibers. 

Using  Crosswalks  to  Ease  the  ProcMs 

Accessing  the  most  useful  information  can  be  complicated  for  the  novice 
because  there  are  many  data  collectaon  programs  that  provide  career 
and  labor  mariset  information.  In  addition,  there  are  many  different 
wa3rs  to  classify  and  oxganize  that  information. 

Within  the  descriptions  of  various  resources,  it  was  pointed  out  that  one 
could  move  from  one  system  to  ano^r,  sudi  aa  from  the  Military 
Career  Guide  to  the  DOT.  This  movement  is  called  "msswaUdng.*'  It 
enaUes  the  user  to  move  back  and  fi>rth  across  the  various  classification 
systems  in  order  to  analyze  and  compare  occupations.  To  maximize  our 
use  of  information,  these  bridges*  or  crosswalks,  between  the  various 
information  systems  are  actually  conversion  tables  between  the  different 
systems.  Crosswalks  are  similar  to  a  dictionary,  whidi  moves  us  from 
an  English  word  to  its  Spanish  ^uivalent;  they  allow  the  user  to 
translate  one  information  system  to  another.  An  example  of  a  crosswalk 
can  be  foimd  in  a  CIDS.  The  sjrstem  links  occupational  information 
with  related  educational  and  training  r^uirements  Hbehind  the  scenes." 
These  two  pieces  of  information  are  linked  in  the  system  and  presented 
in  a  single  profile  so  the  user  has  a  more  complete  picture  of  the 
occupation. 

For  more  information  on  crosswalks,  contact  the  National  Crosswalk 
Service  Center  at  the  Iowa  SOICC  office  (615/242-4890). 

Labor  Force,  Industry  and  Occupational  Projections 

The  following  is  an  example  of  car^r  and  labor  maritet  information  that 
can  be  used  to  enhance  career  d^ision  making.  Tnese  labor  force, 
industry  and  occupational  projections  can  provide  indght  into  how  the 
nation's  work  force  and  economy  are  likdy  to  grow,  e.g.,  which 
occupations  will  grow  the  fastest,  which  will  decline,  which  will  provide 
the  greatest  number  of  new  jobs,  and  which  occupations  have  the 
highest  and  lowest  turnover  rates. 
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It  is  relatively  easy  to  describe  the  demographics  of  the  labor  supply,  but 
proijecting  whidi  way  the  economy  will  go  and  whidi  industries  and 
occiq>ations  will  grow  and  dedine  is  not  as  predictable.  A  combination 
of  statistical  techniques  and  human  judgment  is  required. 

The  major  goal  of  this  section  in  Module  5  is  to  present  information  that 
describes  and  analyzes  significant  trends  in  the  labor  fbrce»  economy, 
industries  ^.nd  occtipations  tiiat  will  have  an  impact  on  the  effectiveness 
of  career  decision  making.  The  results  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(BIS)  projections  finom  1990-2005  are  included.  Much  of  tiie  information 
is  available  at  the  state  and  local  levels  throu^^  ofiBces  of  labor  market 
information  and  SOICCs. 

Several  trends  need  to  be  noted  as  the  projections  are  discussed: 

•  the  rate  of  economic  growth  will  he  much  slower, 

•  women's  share  of  the  labor  force  will  continue  to  increase; 

•  the  work  force  will  age; 

•  employment  will  be  concentrated  in  a  few  industries,  namely  the 
services  and  retail  trade  industries; 

•  workers  with  the  most  education  and  training  will  have  the  best 
opportunities;  and 

•  technology  will  continue  to  change  the  structure  of  employment 
and  how  work  is  done. 


These  trends  have  far  reaching  implications  for  how  we  direct  our 
clients  and  students  to  make  educational  and  career  choices. 

These  prelections  were  made  given  the  following  assumptions  about 
general  economic  or  social  conditions: 

•  Work  patterns  will  not  change  significantiy  over  the  proj^ons 
period,  meaning  that  the  average  woriEweek  will  not  change 
markedly. 

•  Broad  social  and  educational  trends  will  continue.  For  example, 
women  will  continue  to  be  a  large  portion  of  the  labor  force. 

•  There  wiH  be  no  major  war. 

•  There  will  be  no  significant  change  in  the  size  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

•  Fluctuations  in  economic  activity  due  to  the  business  cycle  will 
continue  to  occur. 
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These  prelections  cover  the  period  1990-^K)5.  An  expanded  version  of 
Utt  prqjections  canbe  foundin  Uie  November  1991  ime  (^the  MaMfy 
Labt^  Review  or  in  Ouiht^  19^2(m,  puUished  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics, 

OUTLOOK  1990  -  2005 

Bumu  of  Labor  St&ttstics 
Office  of  Emidoyment  Promotions 


•  Th«l^pro^iOT»f»ogrffin  is  carried  mrt  in  ^OfftedolEmptoymam 

•  ThSfNDgrOTbsgwwiththadev^opndmdcaradrgukjanceinformatioflto 
assist  racing  vstwwis  from  WofM  War  n. 

•  Projections  for  a  10- to  15-yoarporiod  have  be»fi  developed  every  other  yoar 
since  the  mid-l 960^. 

•  The  latest  set  of  projections,  wh^  covers  the  1990  -  2(X)5  period,  is  the 
sufa^  of  thto  sNde  presentation. 


J  A  four  step  analysis  leads  to  the  projections.  Components  analyzed  are: 

•  Labor  Force 

•  Economy 

•  Industry 

•  Occupations 
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Sequence  of  Projection  Procedures 
to  Determine  Occupational  Demand 


Component 

Four: 
OccupathHtal 
Projections 


Occupational  Projections 

Occupations  in  DemiMid 


t 


Component 
Three: 
Industry 
Projections 


Industry  Employment 

Sdiecting  wortcers  to  puMtuce 


t 


Industrial  Activity 

Production  to  meet  the  demand 


Component 

two: 
Economic 
Outiooli 


t 


Economic  Conditions 

Demand  for  goods  and  services 


Component  |_ 

One: 
lait)or  Force 
Participation 

Rates 


t 


LalH>r  Force 

Peo|^  wiUii^  to  worl( 


t 


Population 


Figure  6.17 
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Component  One:  Labor  Foxee  P  irtiicip.^tion  Ratra 

OUTLOOK:  1990-2005 

•  Labor  force 

^  Economic  outlook 

*  Industry  employment 
Occupational  employment 

f  1^118 


The  labor  force  is  expected  to  expand  but  at  a  slower  pace  than  in 
1976-^. 
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The  declining  birthrate  contributes  to  this  slowing  of  the  growth  rate. 
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Labor  foiM  powlh  toy 
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The  baby  boom,  dedining  birth  rates  in  Uie  19608,  and  children  of  Uie 
baby  boom  cohort  will  continue  to  have  an  impact  on  the  labor  force. 


di^SNition  of  M>OT  fere*  it  ^uin^ino 
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Althoui^  rates  of  labor  force  growth  are  projected  to  drop  for  both  men 
and  women,  labor  force  growth  for  women  will  be  greater,  reflecting 
their  increasing  labor  force  partidpation. 
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Women's  share  of  labor  force  is  growing 


Percent 


1975 


SOURCE:  Bureau  of  Lat^r  Statistics 
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Projected 
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Minorities'  share  of  the  labor  force  will  continue  to  grow.  Some  rfthe 
entrants  into  the  labor  market  will  be  needed  to  replace  tiiose 
the  labor  force.   The  others  represent  a  net  growth  of  26  mSlhwi 
workers.  Despite  these  increases,  the  majority  of  the  entrants  will 
ctmtinue  to  be  white,  non-Hispanic,  men  and  women. 
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Component  Two:  Economic  Outlook 


OUTLOOK:  1990-2005 

«  Labor  force 


•  Economic  outlook 


^  Industry  employment 
^  Occupational  employment 

After  the  labor  force  participation  rates  are  projected,  the  second  stage 
is  to  determine  the  sum  total  of  all  economic  activity  in  the  United 
States,  also  known  as  the  aggre^te  economic  activity.  This  includes 
real  gross  national  product  (GNP),  and  tl* ;  distribution  of  GNF  across 
five  m^or  demand  and  income  categories: 

1.  personal  constmiption  expenditures  (buying  a  car); 

2.  gross  private  domestic  investment  (business 
investment  in  equipment); 

3.  exports  (e.g.,  selling  wheat  to  Rus^a); 

4.  imports  (buying  oil  firom  OPEC);  and 

5.  government  (spending  on  Medicaid). 

Through  this  analysis,  the  relative  wealth  of  the  nation  is  determined. 
Estimates  of  demand  are  then  made  by  industry,  both  public  and 
private. 

Summary  results  from  recent  analyses  show: 

•  Goods  and  services  purchased  by  individuals  will  grow  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  total  GNP  and  will  continue  to  be  the  largest 
component  of  demand. 

•  Investment  will  continue  to  grow  faster  than  total  GNP. 

•  Exports  will  grow  faster  than  imports. 


•  Federal  government  expenditures  will  continue  to  decline  due  to 
cuts  in  defense  eiqienditurM. 

•  State  and  local  government  expenditures  are  the  only  m^or 
category  that  will  increase  fiister  during  this  period  than  it  did 
from  1975  to  1990. 

According  to  a  moderate  growth  scenario,  the  unemployment  rate  is 
assumed  to  remain  uncluu^ged  and  the  rate  <rfGNP  growth  is  expeti^d 
to  grow,  "nus  is  attributahle  to  the  slowing  labor  force  growth. 
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QNP  growth  and  pf9^et»d  atttmativM 
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CompoiMnt  Three:  Industry  Prqjectioiis 

This  con^nent  analyzes  the  trends  in  employment  hy  industry. 

OUTLOOK:  1990-2005 

•  Labor  force 

•  Economic  outlook 

•  Industry  employment 

•  Occupational  employment 
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It  is  png«^  tiiat  of  the  26  milliaii  new  jol»  hy  the  year  2005,  the 
service-pzodudng  sector  will  ^miinate  a&d  the  goods-saoduciiig  sector 
will  remain  stable.  Total  en^Sognoftent  is  prqj^ted  to  iaorease  W  at  a 
slowerrate.  This  slowikwn  reflects  the  slower  growth  ofthe  labor  force. 


Emptoyment  growth  by  major  economic  sectors. 
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Employment  gains  will  continue  to  be  in  service  producing  industries. 
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The  majority  of  the  most  rapidly  dedining  industriest  in  terms  of 
employment,  will  be  in  manufacturing. 


tndu^tos  with  tto  nrart  rapid  l/ob  d^riM^  19M-2005 
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Another  way  to  talk  about  industries  is  to  look  at  their  output*  High 
technology  manufacturing  industries  will  be  among  the  fastest  growing 
in  terms  of  output. 
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IndiistiiM  wfth  th«  te^Mt  growing  output,  1990-2t»}5 
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Even  though  total  manu&cturing  employment  will  decline  slightly,  a 
handful  of  manufacturing  industries  are  projected  to  experience  some 
employment  growth. 

FastMt  growing  and  dscttning  mamiftcturtng  industrlM»  1980-2005 
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Component  Four:  Occupational  Projections 

The  four^  major  phase  of  projections  process  is  to  develop 
employment  projections  for  approximately  500  occupations.  An 
industry-occupation  matrix  is  used  to  project  employment  in  these 
occupations  for  over  200  industries. 

OUTLOOK:  1990-2005 

^  Labor  force 

^  Economic  outlook 

^  Industry  employment 

•  Occupational  employment 

F)fum&42 


It  is  projected  that  jobs  will  be  available  for  workers  at  all  educational 
levels,  but  those  with  the  most  education  and  training  will  ez^oy  the 
best  opportunities.  The  occupational  groups  with  the  highest  levels  of 
educational  attainment  will  ^cperience  faster  tiian  average  growth.  They 
are: 


*  technicians, 

*  professional  specialty  occupations,  and 

*  managers. 
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In  contrast,  precision  production  operators  and  agriculture  related 
occupations  have  the  lowest  i>roportion  of  workers  with  college  training, 
and  these  occupations  are  projected  to  have  the  slowest  employment 
growth- 
Job  opMib^ya  ^  rapl^mwnt  and  growth,  l9M-20(^ 
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Due  to  rapid  growth  in  the  health  services  industry^  many  growing 
occupations  are  health-related. 


l^eM  jpwuNiqi  oeMtpaA^Mis,  1tM-200S 
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««irYki9  but  IMS  tlian  •  eoMot  d^grM 
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Do  not  always  assume  that  (KMnipations  with  die  &stest  growUi  rate 
provide  the  most  new  jobs.  Remember,  "growth**  refers  to  the 
percentage  of  already  existing  jobs»  not  the  actual  number  of  jobs. 
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Occtq»ittons  idcDng  th«  most  J^s,  1M0-200S 


Workers  who  mi^^t  experience  layoffs  indude  those  in  occupationB 
within  declining  industries  and  those  whose  occupations  are  changing 
due  to  technological  innovations.  Even  thou|^  the  demand  for  a 
particular  occupation  may  he  declining,  there  will  still  be  a  need  for  new 
workers  to  replace  people  leaving  these  occupations. 
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Emptoymwt  ctiangt  In  dwttnteg  occupitlant*  1 990*2005 
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Combining  Projections  with  Other  Infonnation 

Anotiier  way  to  use  labor  market  information  is  to  combine  it  with  other 
indicators  such  as  educational  attainment 
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Not  only  is  education  important  in  getting  higher  paying  jobs,  but  people 
wiUi  more  education  have  higher  earnings  within  virtually  all 
occtq>ations. 
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Bla^  and  Hispanic  workers  have  lower  educational  attainment  Uian 
whites.  As  a  rMult,  Uacks  and  Hispanics  are  underrepresented  in  the 
&st  growing  and  l^;her  paying  occupations. 
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Women  continue  to  increase  their  participBtion  rate  although  average 
earnings  are  still  short  of  men's  earnings. 
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In  condudon,  despite  changes  in  iiutividual  occupations,  the  overall 
structure  of  occiqjMitions  will  remain  relatively  staUe.  However,  it  is 
in^wrtant  to  note  ^lose  witiiout  some  education  beyimd  high  sdiool 
win  be  at  a  Mrious  disadvantage  in  the  labor  maricet  They  will  fiaoe 
low  wages,  dislocation  and  disruption  throui^iout  their  working  lives. 

Issnes  and  Implications 

Given  these  prorjections,  we  need  to  consider  a  number  of  challenges. 

•  Productivity:  Development  of  world  markets  would  provide  an 
in^tus  to  focus  on  hi|^  technology  goods  and  services. 

•  Kducaticm:  Hie  potential  imbalance  between  the  educational 
preparation  <^  thoM  entering  the  labor  force  and  the  skill 
requirements  of  industry,  requires  attention. 

•  laSaoT  l^ortage:  Tboae  employers  looking  for  16-24  year  old 
workers  will  foel  increasing  competition  in  recruitment, 
lli^tened  immigration  laws  will  also  e£fect  the  numbers  of  entry 
level  workers. 

•  Minorities:  AH  minority  groups  are  projected  to  increase  their 
share  of  the  labor  force.  Specific  outreach  programs  will  be 
ne^ied  to  educate  and  train  all  minority  groups  to  compete 
effectively. 

•  Women:  Women  will  continue  to  exert  their  influence  on  the 
work  world. 

•  Industrial  Shift:  Closer  collalK>ration  with  public  training 
institutions  can  help  industries  msintain  a  skilled  work  force. 

•  Occupational  Shift:  Shifting  skills  within  occupations  requires  a 
flexible  work  force. 

Cottdnsion 

All  of  these  issues  are  interrelated.  Understanding  tiie  dynamics  of  the 
labor  force  and  the  spMific  projections  for  the  economy,  industries  and 
occupations  can  guide  career  development  professionals  to  assist  clients 
and  students  in  making  good  career  dunces.  Hie  slowing  rate  of  growth 
in  productivity  is  linked  to  the  ne^  for  our  economy  to  remain 
competitive.  Remaining  competitive  requires  an  available  pool  of  highly 
skilled,  educated  and  adaptable  workers.  The  increasing  sophistication 
of  jobs  in  the  future  diallenges  all  of  us  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  all  those  who  will  enter  the  labor  force. 
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Other  Uses  of  Information 

Career  and  labor  market  information  also  describes  the  specific 
populations  in  our  country.  It  can  be  used  to  break  down  sexist  and 
stereotypical  preconceptions  about  pe<^e  in  the  labor  force.  The 
following  example  illustrates  how  educators  have  used  labor  maiicet 
statistics  to  promote  sdf-awarenw  and  sex  equity  in  the  dassroom. 
The  boxed  statements  indicate  those  built  upon  labor  market 
information. 
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Sample  of  How  Labor  fytorket  Information  Is  Used 


U8f«Hy  only  a  tow  earner  options  Tlwmqjaiaykteniiyonlytivo 
caiem.  tOKMng  OTd  nuf^  &^  m  oOw  fwid,  m  abto  to  k^wy  many  mm  pM^nied 
ooaqsotena. 

•  ManytfrisOTWoritet^wWioiaoQmpteBngfouf  y^  TWslMkdpreiw^ 
^fl^s^vwasalcftttoalffitorMt&ffingorpfB^^ 
waM^Mia. 


•  ^P^^a<aiiMandooims^girteroo6h«h8Gho^oonm 


1^  man  a  mbtf  d  teni^         by  imn^  1^  Mow  tfio  pov^  l9i^. 

A  iM»m     a  oofleoo  <to<^  ^  <ypic^  rani  api^^ 
as  a  maia      ^  a  hig^  atfiori  grmkima. 

11»  typictf  woiMng  wcman  1^ 

W»l(^. 

I^ioffly  women      evm      avof^)^  or^  50  pai^^tt  of  tie 
wt^mai^ 

Vfemm»B79p^cemolaO(^rtcalwork^teitmlySpeicm<^^^ 
Vltomen  m(^      n^  days  to  wn  what  nw)  ^  ^  ({^  fh^  cteys  of  wof^ 
in  ow^ast  to  the  popu^  are        bM^    femato  wofkm. 


Annioftry^womenwoiknotlof*e)^G^bidbecause«ao^^ 
ftei^tim-«iinte^anwmOT^ihe^^fMem$hg^ 
s^iwaM.    me  nwrlad  to  ^»U8e  ean^     ths)  $10,000  a  yeo^ 


MkMdMlc  Cmv  lor  Sm  l^u^ 

^.O.  a»  7)Mf,  MatfMfX  Vf^m^  53707 
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An  understandiQg  of  the  Umitatioiis  is  helpful  in  understanding  and 
using  various  sources. 

•  Complete  versus  Samide.  M<»t  surveys  are  answered  by  a 
samjde  of  the  population  ai^  then  inflated  to  represent  the  entire 
country. 

•  National  verstis  State  versus  Local  Data.  Given  the  limitations 
of  sam|de  surveys,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  current,  local  data. 

•  Timeliness.  Not  aU  data  are  updated  monthly  or  even  annoally. 
Anotiier  proUem  is  the  length  of  processing  time  for  the  larger 
data  collection  pn^mms. 

•  Institutional  Bias.  Remembei  that  those  who  have  an  argument 
to  present  will  select  the  data  necessary  to  make  a  point. 

Networks  as  Source 

The  old  maxim  "It  is  not  vhat  you  know,  but  who  you  know**  also 
applies  to  finding  peo{de  to  help  you  access  and  interpret  labor  maricet 
information.  If  the  long  list  of  puldidied  sources  seems  more  like  a 
maze,  remember  ^t  there  are  people  in  the  community  or  state  who 
can  help  you  find  the  information  you  need.  Most  of  these  human 
resources  are  more  tiian  willing  to  help  you  answer  the  occasional 
question  or  direct  you  to  resources  that  you  can  use  with  dients  or 
students. 

There  are  many  people  in  the  community  or  state  who  can  help  you 
locate  the  information  you  need.  One  of  the  closest  resources  is  the  local 
library.  Other  resources  include: 

•  Hie  State  Occupattonal  Intomation  Coordinating 
Committees  also  ofifer  another  point  of  access  to  Uie  wide  range 
of  LMI.  (See  Appendix  B  for  a  list  of  the  SOICCs.) 

•  Regional  planning  agencies  frequenUy  have  staff  skilled  at 
analyzing  labor  market  statistics. 

•  Each  state  has  a  State  IHita  Center  affiliated  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  which  prepares  reports  and  helps  peoi^e  use  data 
produced  by  Uie  Bureau.  (See  Appendix  O  for  a  list  of  the  State 
Data  Centers.) 

•  Employmrat  Secnurity  Offices  in  each  state  have  labor  maritet 
analysts,  sometimes  at  both  state  and  local  levels,  who  collect, 
analyze  and  disseminate  labor  maricet  statistics. 

•  Government  Printing  Office  Bookstore  are  located  in 
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several  migor  dti^.  They  serve  as  retail  outlets  for  puUications 
of  the  federal  government  They  usually  have  copies  of  the  maior 
reference  works  as  weD  as  copi^  tit  the  most  recent  releases. 
They  frequently  concentrate  on  reports  with  information  ahout 
the  state  and  r^on  in  wfaidi  they  are  located.  (See  Appendix  J 
for  a  list  <^  Uie  Government  Printing  Office  Bocdkstorea.) 
•  State  and  local  ChambefS  of  Comimeroe  are  another  possible 
source  of  labor  maxicet  information,  especially  information  about 
local  geographical  areas. 
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Module  6 

Developing  An  Awareness 
of  Multicultural  Issues 


National  Career  Development  dddelines-Comiselor  Competencies 

Knowledge  of  different  cultures  to  interact  effectively  with  all  populations. 

Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  changing  biased  attitudes  that  stereotype 
others  by  gender,  tace,  age»  and  culture. 

Knowledge  of  basic  concepts  related  to  career  counseling,  such  as  career 
development,  career  progressions,  and  career  patterns. 

Knowledge  of  differing  cultural  values  and  their  relationship  to  work  values. 

Knowledge  of  unique  career  planning  n^s  of  minorities,  women,  persons 
with  disabilities,  and  older  persons. 

Knowledge  of  alternative  approaches  to  career  planning  needs  for  individuals 
with  specific  needs. 
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Developing  An  Awareness 
of  Multicixltural  Issues 

Module  6 

Introduction 

Self-knowledge  is  essential  in  forming  <me'8  identity.  Part  of  this  self- 
knowledge  comes  firom  the  values  and  beUe&  derived  firom  one's  cultural 
and  ethnic  t^ickground.  These  values  and  beH^  c^en  form  the  core  of 
one's  identity.  likewise,  one's  cultural  and  etlmic  background  is  often 
the  basis  for  how  one  evaluates  the  relative  status  among  careers  and 
concomitantly  how  decisions  are  made  about  careers. 

To  be  efi^Bctive,  career  development  fiacilitntdrs  are  encouraged  to  adopt 
counseling  goals  and  strategies  that  are  conastent  wi^  the  client's 
cultural  and  ethnic  orientation.  To  do  that  it  is  important  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  one's  own  cultural  background  and  that  of  other  cultures. 

This  module  will  seek  to  develop  an  awareness  of  cultural  and  ethnic 
influences  which  are  central  to  each  individual's  development 

Definitiona 

First,  a  few  key  terms  and  definitions  will  be  presented. 
Ethnic  Minority 

A  person  who  identifies  with  a  common  and  distinctive  culture  or 
language  that  is  not  of  the  ms^ority  population  in  a  country. 
(Bifenbaxy,  1991) 

Ethnocentriem 

A  tendency  to  view  cultures  other  than  one's  own  with  dis&vor, 
which  restUts  in  a  sense  of  inherent  cultural  superiority.  (Rafenbary, 
1991) 

Molti^mlturaliain 

Kecogni2ing,  understanding  and  appreciating  cultures  other  than 
one's  own.  It  stresses  an  appreciation  of  the  impact  of  differ«ices» 
race,  dass,  age,  sex,  physical  attributes,  senial/afEBNCtional  orientation 
and  religion.  A  multicultural  fUosophy  is  one  that  promotes  the 
adrnowledgement,  appreciation  and  usage  of  cultural  differences  as 
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a  critical  fkctor  in  the  ddvelopment  and  implementation  of  any 
syBtem,  institution,  program  or  curriculum.  (Rifenbary,  1991) 

Mnltioiiltiiral  Coungeliiig 

An  interventi<m  process  tiiat  places  equal  emj^iaffis  on  the  ethnic  and 
cultoal  impressions  of  boUi  counselor  and  dient.  The  goal  in 
multiailtural  counseling  is  to  help  dknts  enq>ower  themsehres  for 
environmental  mastory  and  CGiiq>et6ncc^.  (Lee»  1991) 

Why  Multicultural  Career  Counseling? 

According  to  Uie  19^  Census,  peo|de  of  color  and  ethnic  minorities  will 
a  growing  share  of  the  work  fbrce«  Bla^  remain  the  largest 
minority  but  the  dramatic  increase  in  Hiq>anic8  and  Adans  indicate  an 
increasin£^  diverdfied  radal,  ethnic  and  cultosl  mix  in  this  country. 
In  &ct,  between  1985  and  2000,  people  of  color  will  comprise  29%  of  the 
net  additions  to  the  work  force  and  will  make  up  more  Hibr  15%  of  the 
work  force  in  the  year  20CM). 
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In  conjunction  with  these  statiBtics,  the  authors  of  Workforce  20(H) 
(1^7)  note  that 

•  relative  rates  of  unemployment  and  earnings  among  minorities 
have  not  improved  during  the  past  decade  and  may  become 
worse; 

•  blacks  and  Hispanics  are  overrepresented  among  declining 
occupations;  and 

•  blackst  Hispanics  and  other  minority  groups  firequratly  are 
concentrated  in  a  nnall  number  of  central  cities  beset  by  severe 
economic  and  social  problems. 

Traditionally,  our  educational  efforts  have  focused  on  the  average 
student  and  have  tended  to  overlook  the  sp^ial  needs  of  students  who 
are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  white,  middle  class,  phymodly  able  society. 
Also,  we  have  frequently  overlooked  the  needs  of  minority  populations. 

If  we  are  to  do  our  job  effectively  as  career  development  focilitators, 
it  is  essential  that  the  educational  and  career  needs  of  these  individuals 
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be  addressed.  Given  the  state  of  the  labor  market  and  the  dedining 
birth  rate,  we  are  witnessing  a  rare  opportunity  to  present  better  job 
prospects  for  historically  disadvantaged  people,  many  of  whom  are 
cultural  and  ethnic  minority  groups. 

Some  ethnic  and  cultural  minorities  see  the  counseling  process  as 
contrary  to  their  own  life  experiencei;  and  inappropriate  or  insulFrient 
for  their  needs.  In  particular,  many  career  development  theories  are 
inherently  inefifective  because  they  do  not  account  for  the  effects  of 
racism,  sexism,  and  dassism  on  career  development  The  traditional 
theories  firequent^  focus  on  the  role  of  personality  and  neglect  the 
influence  of  sodocultural,  environmental  and  economic  forces  on 
individual  choice,  assuming  people  of  all  cultures  have  the  same  array 
of  choices  open  to  them. 

Cultural  Awarene^  Questionnaire 

In  order  to  become  aware  of  your  multicultural  experiences,  take  a  few 
minu  es  to  think  about  the  following  questions. 

1.  Think  back  to  your  childhood  days. 

Did  you  have  much  contact  with  people  of  cultures  different  from 
your  own?  If  yes,  at  what  age?  If  no,  when  did  you  finally 
experience  people  of  other  cultures? 

Did  you  benefit  fi^m  your  contact  (i.e.,  spending  time  with 
families  that  had  configurations  different  than  your  own  or 
enjoying  the  experience  of  a  friend's  Bar  Mitzvah  celebration)?  If 
yes,  what  were  the  benefits? 

Were  there  customs  or  behaviors  in  the  culture  Uiat  you  did  not 
understand?  Where  there  reaction  fit>m  your  parents  or  firiends 
that  you  did  not  understand? 

Did  you  react  or  interact  with  people  from  another  culture  the 
way  you  wanted  to  at  the  time,  or  the  way  others  (peers,  parents) 
wanted  you  to  act?  Why? 

What  messages  did  your  family  and  fiiends  give  you  about  people 
from  other  cultures? 
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2.  Think  about  the  present 


Do  you  have  much  contact  with  students  or  peers  of  cultures 
unlike  your  own? 

If  yes,  have  you  benefitted  in  some  way  from  your  contact  with 
them?  (i.6.,  learning  about  a  different  perspective  on  a  political 
issue  or  beaming  about  a  country  unknown  to  you.)  If  no,  why 
has  there  been  liUle  contact  in  your  life  with  other  cultures? 

Do  you  f^  Uiat  you  interact  with  people  from  oiher  cultures  the 
way  you  want  to,  or  the  way  others  want  you  to  act?  Why? 

How  does  the  media  affect  your  views  of  peo^de  from  other 
cultures? 

What  is  different  about  your  attitude  and  beliefs  regarding 
cultural  differences  now,  that  did  not  exist  when  you  were  a 
child?  Why? 

(Adapted  from:  An  Introduction  to  Multicultural  Issues  in 
Career  Development) 

Dynamics  in  Culturally  Responsive  Counseling 

Lee  and  Richardson  (1991)  have  identified  dynamics  that  are  especially 
important  in  culturally  responsive  counseling.  They  are  built  on  the 
assumption  that  culturally  i^sponsive  counselors  must  work  with  the 
understanding  of  culture.  The  challenge  of  client  diversity  can  be 
addressed  by  considering  the  following: 

The  Client's  Level  of  Ethnic  Identity  and  Acculturation.  These 
stages  of  personal  development  can  range  from  little  or  no 
identification  with  the  dominant  culture  and  complete  identification 
with  the  group  of  origin  to  complete  identification  with  the  dominant 
culture  and  little  identification  with  the  ethnic  group  of  origin.  The 
status  of  ethnic  identity  and  acculturation  may  be  influenced  by  a 
variety  of  factors  such  as  age,  length  of  residence  in  the  United 
States,  level  of  education  attained,  extent  of  experience  with  racism 
and  socioeconomic  status. 
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Sue  (1978)  developed  a  firamewoiiL  for  understanding  clients  who  are 
culturally  different  than  ike  counselor.  Sue's  framework  responds  to 
Uus  diaUenge  to  understand  Uie  level  of  ethnic  identity  and 
acculturation  Uiat  Lee  ai^  Bidiardson  discuss.  Sue's  model 
incorporates  the  concepts  of  locus  of  control  and  locus  of 
responsiMlity  in  a  person's  ethnic  identity.  First,  a  few  definitions: 

•  Internally  controlled  people  are  those  who  believe  that 
rdnforcement  is  primarily  a  product  of  their  own  actions. 

•  Externally  contrdled  peoj^  are  those  who  believe  that 
rdnfercemoit  is  not  entirely  sdf-related,  but  can  also  result  from 
luck,  dumoe,  &te  or  others. 

•  Internal  locus  of  responsilHHty  means  Umt  a  person's  success  or 
failure  can  be  attributed  to  personal  qualities  or  skills. 

•  External  locus  of  re^iMmsibility  means  that  a  person's 
environment  is  more  powerful  than  j^rsonal  qualities  or  skills. 

Loeut^OoMiol 

I  tv 

u«i»  K>m  iC-£R 

bHBtn^  person  —  Exismaf  fqrstsfn 

EC-IR  EC-£R 

EMtSHWi 


Figure  6.3 


As  seen  in  Figure  6.3,  these  two  concepts  are  put  together  to  provide 
four  different  ways  in  which  to  view  how  individuals  interact  wiUi 
their  environment.  Please  note  that  there  are  differences  within  race 
and  ethnic  groups  based  on  foctors  such  as  gender  and  dass.  Sue 
believes  that  Quadrant  I  typifies  the  American  middle  dass  culture. 
Peoide  in  this  quadrant  believe  they  are  responsible  for  what 
happens  to  them  and  have  tiie  power  to  change  their  fate.  Sue 
believes  that  more  minorities  fit  into  one  of  the  other  quadrants. 
Members  of  minority  groups  fr-^juently  feel  as  though  they  have  less 
power  to  change  tlwmselves  or  their  environment.  Counselors  need 
to  understand  their  own  world  vieff,  as  it  exists  on  these  interacting 
continuums,  but  also  that  of  their  dients.  Most  importantly,  they 
need  to  accept  the  legitimacy  of  the  other's  point  of  view. 
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•njfire  are  other  factors  to  be  conwdered  by  career  development 
facilitators  in  multicultairal  counseling.  Tliese  factors  can  either  serve 
to  limit  or  enhance  career  development  They  are: 

Family  InflueiM^  Understanding  and  appreciation  of  how  the 
femily  of  origin  and  current  partaer  and/or  children  play  a  critical 
role  as  oi»*s  support  system  in  the  career  decision  making  process. 

Sex-Bole  SociaUsatioii.  Different  perceptions  of  the  roles  of  men 
and  women  effect  career  development  and  rfiould  be  considered  in 
culturally  responsive  counseling. 

ReligioQS  and  Spiritual  Infhie&ces.  Religious  institutions  are 
important  sources  of  psychological  support  Religious  leaderriup  is 
an  important  support  system  during  dedsion  making  and  problem 
resolution. 

Immigration  Experience.  In  addition  to  cultoal  beliefs  and 
practices,  immigrants  bring  with  them  the  trauma  and  history  of 
separation  from  their  homelands.  Some  have  been  lured  by  the 
promise  of  economic  opportunity  and  others  have  fled  political 
unrest  wars,  starvation,  etc.  Hie  nuoor  challenge  is  often 
reconciling  their  wishes  to  maintain  cultural  customs  while  adapting 
to  a  new  culture  and  new  expectations. 

The  Role  of  Schools 

Schools  have  often  been  seen  as  the  support  for  all  individuals  in  thar 
educational  and  career  pursuits.  The  school  can  play  a  m^r  role  in 
Unking  the  many  cultures  within  it  and  outside  it  Some  schwls  do  an 
outstanding  job  of  estabHshing  these  liaisons  and  celebrating  cultural 
diversity,  others  do  not.  According  to  Axelson  (1985),  serious  problwns 
will  arise  in  educational  and  training  systems  under  ihe  following 
conditions  (Note:  Although  the  foUowing  discussion  focuses  on  the 
school,  many  of  these  concepts  can  be  transferred  to  the  woi*  place): 

•  When  formal  segregation,  isolktion  and  alienation  are  present, 
this  can  lead  to  divisiveness  and  racial  conflicts.  The  vicious  and 
ugly  race  riots  over  enforced  school  busing  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance  in  Boston's  public  schools  are  an  illustration  cf  the  effects 
of  sdiool  segregation. 

•  When  there  is  informal  segregation,  i.e.,  castelike  soeial 
separation,  such  as  educational  tracking  systems  that  separate 
students  according  to  past  achievement  records,  situations  tiiat 
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hinder  cross  cultural  understanding  and  communication  will 
continue  to  occur. 

•  When  culttiral  diveraty  goes  unrecognised  and  acceptance  is  left 
to  chance,  an  enriched  educational  climate  will  be  wasted. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  communication  problems  for  i^ple  when  the 
following  conditions  exist: 

•  Wlien  cultural  differences  are  viewed  only  as  deficiencies 
people  will  mt  be  valued  fi>r  their  individual  differences  and  their 
special  heritage. 

•  When  subcultures  are  viewed  as  a  group,  we  tend  to  lump  all 
minority  groups  tf^ther  ai^  ^|act  them  as  having  identical 
attributes  and  problems. 

•  Wh«i  langttflfe  diffisreiicMS  are  viewed  only  as  deficits, 
bilinguaHm  is  not  longer  s^n  as  an  asset 

•  Wh^presomptioiisofintdlecliial  inferiority  are  based  on 
cultiiral  group  id«itity  or  membership  we  can  &11  into  the 
mental  trap  ci  thinking,  for  exanq;>le,  tlmt  all  members  of  a 
particular  racial  group  do  poorly  in  particular  diwiplin^. 

•  When  individual  potential  goes  undiscovered  and 
nnreeognized»  every  persons's  unique  aHlitles  and  personal 
talents  are  not  awakened  and  expanded 

•  When  individoal  perMmalily  traits  are  over  generalized 
according  to  coltoral  group  identity  or  membership,  we  see 
a  person  only  as  a  m^nber  of  a  group  rather  than  as  an 
individuaL 

(Azelson,  19^) 

The  Role  of  Career  and  Labw  Market  Information 

Along  with  stress,  language,  class  bound,  and  cultural  baniers,  the  lack 
of  career  and  labor  market  information  and  the  limited  knowledge  that 
many  ethnic  and  cultural  minorities  have  alKmt  the  worid  of  work 
presents  additional  challenges  to  their  career  development  An 
individual's  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work  pariially  depends  upon  past 
woi^  experiences  and  the  degree  of  exposure  to  people  who  work  in  a 
wide  range  of  occupations  CM^rtin,  1991)« 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  information  that  all  students  have  about 
careers,  some  students  also  have  to  face  ctiltural  bmiers,  such  as 
prcD'udice,  language  differences,  cultural  differences  and  isolation. 
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Those  providing  educational  and  career  planning  services  also  need  to: 


•  leam  to  recognize  and  appreciate  differences  between  themselves 
and  the  clients  they  serve; 

•  ezasuhe  their  own  ethnocentric  values  and  the  language 
associated  with  th^  valu^ 

•  understand  t^  importance  o£  and  need  for  positive  role  models 
who  represent  the  client's  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds; 

•  create  a  multicultural  envinmment  for  clients  and  value  the 
backgrounds  htm  whidi  Uiey  erase; 

•  consider  irauessummnding  radon  when  they  arise  by  addressing 

ibem  directly  and  talking  about  them; 

•  read  and  researdi  in^nnation  about  the  historical,  social, 
eoomsnie  aad  pditical  &^or8  affecting  dients,  induding  statistics 
related  to  woxk  force  partidpati(m  rates; 

•  identify  and  promote  foil  develo|Hn^t    a  dienf  s  potential; 

•  respect  and  value  ethnic  and  racial  diversity; 

•  recognize  when  oiltural  differences  are  affecting  communication 
and  make  app^ripriate  adjustments; 

•  promote  responiilde,  critical  thinking  in  dients  to  empower  them 
to  be  their  owr^  advocates; 

•  awaken  and  expand  each  dient*8  desire  to  strive  for  his/her  foil 
potential;  and 

•  be  open  and  accepting. 

(Brown  and  Brooks,  1984) 

Actions  to  Be  Taken 

There  are  specific  actions  that  can  be  taken  by  career  de  -  ^opment 
fodhtators  to  achieve  these  personal  and  professional  goals: 

•  Career  development  fodlitators  need  to  recognize  ai^i  eliminate 
the  educational  snd  <»reer  voids  in  disadvantaged  clients. 

•  Career  devdopment  facilitators  need  to  get  out  oftheir  offices  and 
become  change  agents  and  focilitators  who  modify  the  effects  of 
discriminatory  political,  sodai  and  economic  forces  on  minority 
groups. 

•  Career  development  fodlitators  need  to  work  toward  increasing 
the  partidpatlon  rate  of  ethnic  minorities  in  nontraditional 
careers  and  to  develop  strategies  that  encourage  adiievement  in 
academic  courses  tluit  are  prerequisites  for  entering  those 
careers. 

•  Techniques  that  broaden  career  options  for  dients  should 
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master^  This  awareness  of  (q^portunity  is  critical 
•  Strat^es  to  strengthen  self^onoept  must  be  included. 

Summazy 

In  order  to  serve  the  many  cultures  in  this  oountiy,  career  development 
fodHtators  have  a  responsibility  to'  meet  multicultural  needs  as  tl^y 
assist  thwr  di«its  in  career  planning  and  development  Inaddrming 
the  need  to  reach  out  to  one  another  across  cultures ,  the  late  J awaharlal 
Nehru,  the  leader  of  India,  advised: 

If  we  seek  to  understand  a  pet^,  we  have  to  try  to  put  ourseluee,  as 
faros  we  can,  in  thtU  particular  hisUmcal  background,..If  we  wish 
to  convince  them,  we  have  to  use  their  language  as  far  as  we  can,  not 
language  in  the  narrow  sense  <^the  loonct  ^  the  language  cf  the 
mind," 
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Module  7 

Specific  Needs 
of  Adults 


National  Career  Developmeit  Guidelin^Counsdor  Competencies 

Knowledge  of  developmental  issues  individuals  addiess  throughout  the 
life  span. 

Knowledge  of  excision  making  and  transition  nu>dels. 

Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  changing  biased  attimdes  that  stereotype 
others  by  gender,  race,  age,  and  culture. 

Knowledge  of  basic  concepts  related  to  career  counseling,  such  as  career 
development,  career  progressions,  and  career  patterns. 

Skills  to  use  career  development  resources  and  techniques  designed  for 
specific  groups. 

Knowledge  of  unique  career  planning  needs  of  minorities,  won^n,  persons 
with  disabilities,  and  older  perscms. 
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Introductioii 

There  are  many  issues  that  distinguish  the  needs  of  an  adult  in  career 
transition  from  those  of  a  younger  person.  This  module  examines  the 
issues  facing  those  in  adult  life  stages  who  are  making  career  changes. 
Of  special  merit  are  the  adulfs  experiences  in  tiieir  work,  leisure  time, 
family  and  overall  lifestyle.  Another  foctor  to  ccmsider  is  the  need  for 
reassurance  that  career  changes  are  not  unusual  but  instead  can  be 
healthy  moves  for  an  ii^vidual  to  undertake. 

According  to  Zunker  (1990)  particular  issues  of  concern  for  adults  in 
career  transition  are: 

•  they  are  generally  unaware  of  potential  occupations  and  lack 
direction; 

•  they  have  not  kept  pace  with  changing  job  technologies, 
procedures  and  practices; 

•  many  have  a  sin^e  career  orientation  and  do  not  understand  the 
benefits  and  problems  which  accompany  a  career  change;  and 

•  they  are  unfidfilled  in  their  present  career  and  are  searching  for 
challenge  and  meaning. 

Assumptions 

Asstmiption  1.  Career  development  is  a  continuous  process  over  the 
life  span. 

Assumption  2.  Career  devdopment  involves  both  choice  and 

a4}ustment  issues. 
Assumption  3.  Both  career  choice  and  adjustment  involve  content 

and  process  variables. 

(Minor  1985) 

A  Theoretical  Framework 

Based  on  these  assumptions,  Minor  (1985)  developed  a  tiieoretical  basis 
for  adult  career  counseling  programs: 

•  Individuals  seldom  regard  their  careers  in  the  same  way 
throu^out  their  lives  and  they  behave  differently  at  various 
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tim^  in  their  Hves. 

•  Choices  of  oocupational  fields  and  specific  jobs  at  certdn  times 
Bie  influenced  by,  and  can  be  pmlicted  from,  certain  individual 
diaracteristics,  sudi  as  intdl^s^oe  and  adiiev^x^t;  special 
skills  and  talents;  the  ability  to  rdate  to  people;  individual  needs, 
valuM  and  goals;  and  personality  type. 

•  Choices  ofocciqiational  fields  and  ^^ficjobs  also  are  influenced 

by  &dors  external  to  ih»  individual.  These  indu^  the 
reinforcement  received  from  parental  and  career  related 
activities;  community  influences;  &mily  requirements  and  values; 
the  economic  and  sodal  conditions  of  the  family  and  society; 
opportunities  for  learning;  the  availal^ty  of  information;  and 
historical  events. 

•  Hie  process  of  making  choices  about  occupational  fields  or  specific 
jobs  follows  a  general  pattern  of  exjdoration,  crystallization, 
choice,  and  darification, 

•  The  process  of  making  a4iu8tments  to  new  choices  follows  a 
pattern  of  inducticm  and  integration,  or  balance,  between  the 
needs  of  the  individual  and  the  needs  of  those  around  him/her, 
such  as  the  &mily.  For  example,  a  person  may  aspire  to  a  career 
as  a  concert  pianist,  but,  as  a  result  of  persimal  abilities  and 
environmental  frictors,  he/she  may  become  a  piano  teadier. 

•  A^justnrat  to  the  consequences  occtq>ational  or  specific  job 
choices  depends  on  &ctors  in  the  work  environment  and  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  individual.  The  most  difficult  adjjustment 
is  rdated  to  the  magnitude  of  the  discrepancy  between  what  the 
individual  expecf  $  to  find,  in  terms  of  requirements  and  rewards, 
and  what  the  environment  provides  in  those  areas.  In  short, 
people  do  not  always  get  what  they  hoped  to  get  from  a  particular 
job. 

•  Satisfaction  and  success  depoids  on  how  people  fit  into  their 
work  ravironment.  Individuals  must  be  able  to  ^press  their 
values  and  interests,  play  roles,  and  perform  activiti^  that  they 
feel  are  appropriate. 

•  Satisfaction  in  a  spedfic  job  comes  from  receiving  positive 
feedback  on  a  successfiU  performance  and/or  meeting  an 
internally  defined  challenge  and  accomplishment. 

•  An  individual's  career  is  very  much  a  part  of  one's  Hfe  activities. 
The  interaction  of  occupational  and  fomily  life  (^des,  life  style, 
leisure  and  other  issues  cannot  be  separated.  They  must  be 
considered  together  in  career  planning. 
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•  Individuals  can  be  assisted  in  making  dunces  and  planning  ^ir 
careers  by 


•  helping  ihem  understand  ihekr  own  diaracteristics,  making 
tl^m  aware  of  the  woA  environm^  and  other  external 
forces; 

•  providing  a^ess  to  information  and  appropriate  training; 
and 

•  considering  the  impact  of  ocr  ^taonal  and  job  dioices  on 
other  aspects  tii  ihexr  lives. 

Subgroups  of  Adults  with  Career  Development  Needs 

Goodman,  Hoi^  and  Kent  (19^)  have  identified  the  following  groups: 

Bfidlife  Career  Changers.  Midlife  career  change  can  take  many 
forms.  The  change  can  be  voluntary  or  invduntaiy.  It  can  result 
from  external  circumstances,  such  as  a  conqmny  moving  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another.  Other  changes  are  due  to 
circumstances  such  as  the  iz^imgruence  between  an  individual's 
values  or  skills  and  ihe  work  that  he/she  is  expected  to  complete. 

The  following  questions  should  be  considered  when  working  with 
midlife  career  changers: 

•  How  is  midlifo  career  change  a  part  of  the  larger  process  of 
change  and  growth  during  adulthood? 

•  How  is  career  diange  relate  to  re-^tabUshing  self-definitions 
during  middle  Hfe? 

•  How  is  career  change  related  to  satis&ction,  or  distress,  in 
other  adult  roles? 

•  Vfhat  is  the  meaning  of  work  beyond  providing  a  livelihood? 

•  When  does  your  ^'career"  reflect  continued  growth  and 
development,  and  when  might  it  minimize  opportunities  for 
personal  self-actualization? 

(Abrego  and  Brammer,  19S5) 

Displaced  Workers.  Employees  who  have  lost  their  jobs  through 
the  actions  of  others  are  likely  to  experience  anger,  denial  and 
depression  towards  the  "system."  One  of  the  m^or  goals  when 
working  with  displaced  workers  is  to  help  Uiem  express  timr  anger 
and  then  re-enter  the  career  decision  making  process  to  explore  new 
options  and  opportunities. 
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The  UmtereiBployed.  Tliese  workers  are  adults  who  work  part- 
tame  and  wish  to  work  fuH-tixi^,  or  tiiose  enqjioye^ 
Uiey  are  over  qualified.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  help  them  gaUier 
more  infonnati<m  in  order  to  broadoi  thdr  horizons  so  tiiat  they  are 
aware  of  all  the  options  outdde  their  current  woik  environn^t 

Adults  Entering  the  Job  Martcel  for  tiie  First  Time.  These 
adults  have  no  woik  histozy,  so  th^  are  often  view^  by  employers 
with  some  skepticism.  In  addition,  Uiey  ctffcen  la^  firsUiand 
knowledge  ci  the  labor  market,  have  mininwl  enqdoyability  skills 
and  little  experience  coping  with  employer  expectations. 

Women  Bntering  or  Reentering  the  Labor  Market  (See  Module 
8  -  Specific  Needs  of  Women) 

Older  Winrlcers.  These  workers  not  only  need  to  update  their 
knowl«ige  about  ihe  world  of  woik  but  also  need  '  learn  how  to 
counter  age-related  stereotypes  and  exprm  their  advantages  in 
terms  of  life  experiences  and  maturity. 

Adidts  with  Umiled  Eni^lish  Proficieiiey  (LEP).  Many  of  these 
adults  are  immigrants.  As  a  result  of  being  newcon^rs,  both  to  the 
culture  and  the  world  of  work,  ti^y  &ce  many  barriers  to 
employment  despite  the  fact  that  they  may  have  marketaUe  skills. 
Their  primary  need  firequently  is  En^sh  as  a  Second  Language 
instruction  and  counseling  to  understand  culturally  appropriate 
behavior. 

Adults  with  Disabilities.  (See  Module  9  -  Specific  Needs  of 
Persons  with  Disabilities) 

Adults  Who  Live  in  Rural  Areas,  Inaccessibility,  a  lack  of  support 
services,  and  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  world  of  work,  outside  of 
opportunitaes  in  rural  areas,  often  prevent  these  adults  fi'om  fuUy 
participating  in  the  labor  maricet. 

Components  of  a  Successful  Program 

There  are  differences  and  similarities  among  these  adults.  Their  career 
development  needs  are  numerous  and  complex.  Career  development 
fedlitators  who  work  with  adults  can  best  serve  them  by  indtiding 
components  of  successful  programs  in  their  supi>ort  services.  Zunker 
(1990)  includes  seven  components  for  adults  in  career  transition: 
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Wcwk  and  life  experiences  are  evaluated  to  determine  how  they  can 
contribute  to  a  carew.  This  can  be  accompli^^  throui^  an 
interview,  autofciqipraphy,  coUedkm  background  inftwMtajn  or  a 
woxk  and  leisure  analyms.  Srone  skills  are  easy  to  idwitify  throv^ 
wwk  and  Hfoeaqierifinces,  and  others,  sudi  as  ommmmcation,  social, 
organizational  and  leadership  skills,  are  only  implied. 

The  goal  <rf  these  admties  is  to  identify  f^wdfic  work  tasks,  leisure 
experience,  ftunSly  csmoems  associated  with  work,  li^tyle  needs 
and  potential  reasons  for  diange.  Using  this  information,  it  is 
p(»sible  to  identify  a  partial  list  of  "career  satisfection*'  variables. 

Cottpon^tS:  Interest  Ideiiti6ca^on 

Measured  interests  often  are  used  to  predict  job  satisfection. 
Interest  identification  can  serve  to  broaden  and  stimulate  career 
options  for  adults.  One  way  to  broaden  options  is  to  id^tify 
interesting  comiwmwats  of  uninteresting  jdl>8.  This  finding  should 
lead  to  the  building  of  "interest  dusters,"  or  patterns,  as  well  as 
specific  interest  indicators. 

Components:  Skills  Identification 

The  focus  of  this  pn^ram  component  is  on  ictentifyiug  dolls 
mastered  from  previous  work  experiences,  hoblnes,  leisure  interests, 
social  activities  and  community  vdunteer  work.  Many  adults  not 
only  have  trouble  recognizing  their  skills,  but  they  also  do  not  know 
how  to  rdate  them  to  occupational  requirements.  Adults  often 
underestimate  the  value  of  their  life  experiences.  Tbey  need  to  learn 
how  to  translate  terms  they  use  to  describe  their  transferable  skills 
into  ibe  language  of  the  market  placeCs)  they  stfik  to  enter. 

SkiUa  identification  can  be  conq>leted  by  understanding  the  adult's 
functional/transferable  skills.  This  (»n  be  aa»mplished  by  a 
self-analysis  of  marketable  skills,  estimates  of  developed  skills,  or  by 
the  more  traditional  methwi  of  standardized  testing.  The  critical 
factor  in  identification  is  to  encourage  the  adult  to  consider  skills 
mastered  in  a  variety  of  experiences.  The  next  step  would  be  to 
duster  the  identified  skills  in  adaptive,  fimctional  and  occupational 
eateries  so  that  a  more  predse  relationship  to  occupational 
requirements  is  completed  at  the  same  time. 

Component  4:  Lifestyle  Identification 

It  is  important  to  foem  on  the  adult's  total  lifestyle,  not  just  tiwdr 
work.  This  concentration  should  indude  their  values  and  needs  in 
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relation  to  work,  their  leisure  time,  peer  relationships  and  family 
ties.  The  goal  is  not  only  to  id^tii^  these  values  cuod  needs,  but 
also  to  communicate  that  life  is  inde^  miiltifiiceted  and  that  Use 
process  for  making  a  satisfactoiy  career  dmce  shculd  not  be 
oversimplified. 

Components:  Education  and  Training 

Once  an  area  of  interest  is  identified,  adults  firsquently  need 
assistance  to  find  sources  of  informatiim  that  will  direct  ihem  to 
apiaropriate  educational  ai^  tuning  resources.  These  resoui^ 
mii^t  include  printed  materials,  a  ccmiputenzed  career  delivery 
system  that  is  both  interactive  and  information  oriented,  local 
infi)rmation  resources  and/or  a  microfidbe  system.  Publications  such 
as  The  WcUl  Street  Journal  and  USA  Today  routinely  presoit  career 
focused  information.  Various  sections  of  local  newspapers  and  files 
of  local  resource  persons  can  be  extremely  valuable.  Adults  need  to 
be  shown  how  to  systematically  make  effecUve  use  of  this 
information. 

Tasks  to  complete  indude: 

•  identify  sources  of  information; 

•  identify  continuing  education  programs; 

•  understand  admission  requirements; 

•  investigate  how  to  obtain  credit  for  past  work  experiences  and 
conq>leted  training  programs; 

•  evaluate  accessibility  and  feasibility; 

•  identify  and  conmnmicate  with  support  systems  such  as 
financial  aid  offices;  and 

•  relate  skillu  need^  and  careers  of  interest  to  education 
training  pn^ams  to  evaluate  the  best  use  of  one's  time  and 
money. 

Component  6:  Oc^pational  Planning 

This  component  also  focuses  on  the  need  for  career  and  labor  market 
information  in  terms  of  access  and  effective  int^ration  into  a  plan 
of  action.  This  information  can  be  access  at  the  same  time  as 
education  and  training  information.  Adults  need  a  variety  of 
information  about  job  tasks,  work  availability,  the  training  ne^ed 
to  enter  the  field  and  salary  estimate.  They  must  then  reflect  upon 
how  their  abilities  and  ne^  match  wiUi  that  information.  They 
need  the  opportimity  to  access  and  evaluate  all  ^e  variables  that 
will  afiect  their  lifestyle.  This  can  be  accomplished  with  published 
materials,  computer-lmsed  systems,  microfiche  and  gathering  of 
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information  from  woi^ers,  organizations  and  personal  contacts.  The 
information  gaUiered  shotUd  be  more  than  sin^y  woxik  tasks.  It 
should  be  processed  so  tiiat  li^tyle  needs  and  values  become 
integrated  with  the  occui»tional  information.  Tasks  to  c(»nplete 
mii^t  ii^ude: 

•  id^tify  sources  oi  occupati<mal  information; 

•  access  and  assess  the  information; 

•  rdate  skills,  values  and  goals  to  q;>ecific  careers; 

•  evaluate  how  needs  will  be  met; 

•  relate  &mily  ne^  to  career;  and 

•  identify  education  and  training  needs  for  entry  and 
advancement 

Component?:  Toward  a  IHiB  Learning  Plan 
Throui^ut  many  career  moves,  it  is  in^portant  to  use  life  planning 
and  evasion  making  skills.  B€M»use  oi  rapid  change,  we  all  need 
periodic  information  updates  and  we  must  stiive  to  upgrade  our 
skills,  tiius  minimizing  the  chance  of  becoming  ol^olete.  We  need 
to  remain  flexible.  For  this  reason,  liie  learning  plans  are  cydical 
and  can  be  revised  as  changes  are  needed. 

Summary 

The  average  worker  can  expect  to  diange  jobs  approximately  seven 
times  during  his/her  adult  life.  These  movements  are  sometimes 
voluntary,  but  often  they  are  not.  The  adults  who  make  tiiese  dumges 
often  are  in  a  state  of  personal  oisis  or  transition.  Many  of  tiiem,  such 
as  the  displaced  workers  or  homemakers,  have  specific  needs  due  to 
their  circumstances  or  position  in  life.  They  peed  career  counseling 
services  to: 

•  help  them  reassess  tiieir  work  records  and  Hfe  ^sperienc^; 

•  provide  information  about  the  occupations  and  opportunities 
available  to  them;  and  lastly, 

•  reassure  tiiem  of  their  potential  not  only  to  cope  with  change,  but 
to  grow  as  a  result  of  it. 

Career  and  labor  market  information  can  help  accomplish  these  goals. 
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Module  8 

specific  Needs  of  Women 
and  Teen  Parents 


National  Career  Deyelopment  Guideliiies-Coiiiiselor  Competencies 

Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  changing  biased  attitudes  that  stereotype 
others  by  grader,  race,  age,  and  culture. 

Knowledge  of  changes  taking  place  in  the  economy,  society,  and  job 
market 

Knowledge  of  education,  training,  employment  trends,  labor  market,  and 
career  resources. 

Knowledge  of  basic  concepts  related  to  career  counseling,  such  as  career 
development,  career  progressions,  and  career  patterns. 

Knowledge  of  changing  gender  roles  and  how  these  impact  on  woik,  family, 
and  leisure. 

Knowledge  of  unique  career  planning  needs  of  minorities,  women,  persons 
with  disabilities,  and  older  persons. 
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Specific  Needs  of  Women  and  Teen 

Parents 

Module  8 

Issa^  Facing  Women  in  the  Wotk  Place 

Women  have  become  and  will  continue  to  be  fUll  participants  in  the 
work  force.  This  participation  opens  up  new  horizons  for  women  but  at 
the  same  time  presents  many  new  duilleng^.  liogislation  and 
regulations  have  opened  up  imw  oi^xnrtunitiM  for  women  that  enable 
them  to  develop  tiieir  talents  and  atalities  in  the  work  force  but  at  the 
same  time,  women  are  also  being  faced  with  new  challenges.  We  need 
to  help  girls  and  women  overcome  thm  barriers  by  providing 
information  and  strategic  Uiat  will  promote  freedom  of  dioice  in  both 
their  personal  and  professional  lives. 

Recognizing  The  Uniqueness  of  Women's  Career  Patterns 

The  realities  of  women's  career  development  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  men.  Critical  issues  to  consider  are: 

•  their  career  patterns  are  often  interrupted  because  of  family 
responsibilities; 

•  career  development  facilitators  need  to  become  aware  of  all  the 
stereotypes  and  myibs  that  have  influenced  previous  decisions 
and  will  continue  to  influence  future  decisions;  and 

•  women's  didces  are  complicated  by  others'  expectations. 

The  barriers  and  diallenges  are  real  but  they  are  also  surmountable. 
Some  can  be  overcome  with  information  during  career  decision  £aaking. 
Women  need  information  not  only  to  make  a  career  choice  but  also  to 
understand  the  networHng,  role  models  and  supports  can  help  them 
function  to  their  fullest  in  the  work  pJace. 

What  is  the  Status  of  Women  in  the  Work  Force? 

•  Women's  participation  has  increased.  Not  only  are  more  women 
working,  but  they  also  represent  an  increa^ng  share  of  the  labor 
force. 
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Won^n's  share    labor  f Ofce 
is  growing  in  ths 


Figure  8.1 
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•  There  is  a  myth  that  wcm^  are  in  the  work  force  not  out  of 
neorasity  but  for  pleasure.  Wcnnen  need  to  be  cognizant  of  the 
critical  natoe  of  their  eoon<muc  contributions  wheUier  they  are 
mn0e,  heads  (^housdudds  or  married 

•  Educated  wranm  expet.  .emoe  more  success  in  the  world  of  woHl 
Hie  more  educaticm,  tl^  hi|^^  the  median  earnings  for  both  men 
and  women.  Won»n  who  do  not  have  advanced  degrees  also  work 
but  often  in  low  paying  jobs. 


Figure  8.3 


*  Women  are  heavily  concentrated  in  low  paying  jobs  and  they 
receive  less  pay  than  men  for  equal  work. 
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A  critical  barrier  in  the  career  development  of  women  is  their 
continued  occupational  segregation*  Does  Uiis  occupational 
segregation  really  hurt?  In  terms  of  wages,  the  answer  is  an 
unequivocal  yes. 
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Figure  8.5 

Women  in  the  work  force,  especially  mothers,  experience  many 
conflicts  betw^n  ti^ir  career  and  &mily  responsibilities.  This 
problem  is  growing;  the  number  of  families  with  children  at  home 
in  which  both  spouses  work  outside  the  house  continues  to 
increase. 
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•  The  la(^  <^  ba«ic  literacy  skillB  has  stifled  wianen's  work  force 
participation.  An  estimated  23%  of  all  adult  females  have 
severely  limited  skills.  The  feminizaticm  of  poverty  is  one  result 
of  thera  barriers. 

Teen  Parents 

One  group  of  women  who  need  spedal  attention  are  teen  parents. 
TVithout  appropriate  intervention  such  as  career  development  programs, 
their  educational  and  en^>loyment  oj^KMrtunities  will  remain  vexy 
limited.  In  addition  to  the  social  and  economic  problems  they  &ce,  there 
a^e  other  fectors  that  impact  on  tbeh  education  and  tiraining  including: 

•  low  self-concept  and  self-Mteem; 

•  lack  of  infermation  about  academic  planning  and  occupational 
choices; 

•  lack  of  role  models; 

•  lack  of  educational  skills; 

•  lack  of  self-awareness; 

•  lack  of  assertiveness; 

•  low  aspirations,  motivation  and  expectations  of  themselves; 

•  low  level  of  trust  in  others; 

•  poor  communication  and  decision  making  skills; 

•  unrealistic  goals  and  ambitions; 

•  defensive  attitudes 

•  limited  emotional  resources  for  support  and  maintenance; 

•  immature  behavior; 

•  need  for  immediate  gratification;  and 

•  Low  socio-economic  status 

Pn^^rams  for  teen  parents  need  to  also  include  life  skills  such  as 

•  parenting  and  nutrition; 

•  learning  how  to  give  and  receive  emotional  support; 

•  learning  how  to  access  available  child  care,  transportation 
services  and  other  support  services  necessary  to  one'd  survival; 

•  self-concept  building; 

«  learning  how  to  meet  the  challenge  of  combining  work  and  family 
roles; 

•  building  support  sjrstems; 

•  networking  for  work  opportunities  and  connections; 

•  enhancing  interpersonal  communication  and  relationships; 

•  avoiding  the  role  of  a  victim  . 
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How  Can  Acom  to  Infonoation  Lead  to  Women's  Fnll 
Parttdpation  in  die  Woric  Foreet 


One  way  to  help  gills  and  wimien  make  dunces  that  wiU  lead  to  B  career 
that  not  only  values  their  conteilmti<m  but  also  provides  them  with  a 
wage  Uiat  is  commensurate  with  tiieir  contribution*  is  to  provide 
information  about  hi^ier  wage  occupations. 

An  important  component  of  addr^sing  that  need  is  to  expand  our 
service  to  women  who  do  not  have  easy  access  to  information.  An 
example  is  the  void  of  information  directed  to  women  on 
apprenticeships. 

Occv^tional  segregation  is  also  holding  women  back.  As  noted,  three 
out  of  four  adult  women  work  full  time  but  they  are  employed  in  low 
paying  jobs  in  areas  such  as  retail  sales  and  service.  Once  again,  we 
can  combat  this  problem  by  providing  appropriate  information  that 
recognizes,  communicates,  and  dudlenges  inequities  and  stereotypes  and 
at  the  same  time  raises  expectations  and  monitors  choices. 
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Module  9 

Specific  Needs  of  Persons 
with  Disabilities 


National  Career  Development  Guidelines-Counselor  Competend^ 

Knowledge  of  decision  making  and  transition  models. 

Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  setting  goals  and  identifying  strategies  for 
reaching  goals. 

Knowledge  of  basic  concepts  related  to  career  counseling,  such  as  career 
develofsnent,  career  progressions,  and  career  patterns. 

Skills  to  use  career  development  resource  and  techniques  (ksigned  for 
specific  groups. 

Knowledge  of  unique  career  planning  needs  of  minorities,  women,  persons 
with  disabilities,  and  older  persons. 

Knowledge  of  alternative  approaches  to  career  planning  needs  for  individuals 

witli  specific  needs. 

-  - 
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Specific  Needs  of  Persons  with 

Disabilities 

Module  9 

Introductioii 

The  process  of  enabling  persons  with  disabilities  to  enter  the 
mainstream  of  life  may  be  a  long  and  sometimes  arduous  task,  but  the 
rewards  to  our  society  are  enonnous.  Tliis  module  will  discuss  the 
career  counseling  needs  of  persons  with  disabiHta^,  review  some  of  the 
federal  legislation  that  sapjportB  their  career  development,  and  dercribe 
the  conqKments  of  a  school  to  work  transitson  program.  The  career 
development  facilitator  has  a  key  role  to  iday  in  hel|»ng  persons  with 
disabilities  enter  ihe  mainstream  of  life.  Serving  students  and  dients 
with  disabilities  needs  to  be  a  concern  of  all  career  development 
facilitators. 

What  Is  a  Diaability? 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  term  "disability"  has  a  broad 
interpretation.  Htle  I  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  defines 
"disability"  to  mean  a  physical  or  mental  impairment  that  substantially 
limits  one  or  more  of  the  m^or  life  activities  of  an  individual.  What  is 
critical  when  working  with  persons  with  disabilities  is  to  emphasize 
tiieir  abilities,  not  their  limitations. 

Career  Ckmnseling  Persons  with  Disabiliti^ 

Is  saving  students  with  disabilities  a  concern  for  educators  and  career 
coimselors?  The  answer  is  a  resounding  "yes."  Today,  students  with 
disabilities  comprise  approidmately  10%  of  our  school  age  population. 
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Figure  9.1 


Fersocfi  with  dUabiHties  have  been  isolated  &om  society. 

H^refore,  they  have  a  greateir  i^ed  for  infonnati<m  to  become  aware  of 
all  options.  There  are  many  barriers  to  better  paying  jobs  for  persons 
with  di8r!nliti6S  but  pnmd^  labcr  market  information  can  be  part  of 
the  solution.  The  barriers  are  numerous.  Many  j^rsons  wi^ 
disabilities  do  not  have  an  en^loyment  histoiy,  nor  have  they 
participated  in  work  experience  programs.  Therefore,  they  may  not  only 
lack  maricetable  skills,  but  they  also  lack  information  al>out  the  woik 
place.  In  many  cases,  they  are  not  aware  of  the  carers  that  are  open 
to  them.  Because  some  individuals  have  been  socially  isolated,  they 
have  not  been  exposed  to  successful  role  "models  with  similar  conditions. 
In  addition,  due  to  a  lack  of  information,  many  individuals  with 
disabilitiM  are  unaware  of  the  physical  modifications  that  are  availaUe 
to  tbem  that  could  enhance  their  performance  in  the  work  place. 

The  directions  for  career  development  fodlitators  are  quite  dear. 
Students  with  disabilities  need: 

* 

•  an  assessment  of  their  abilities  and  limitations; 

•  an  individualized  educational  program  to  develop  their  strengths; 

•  career  information,  education  and  exidoration; 

•  work  study  programs  or  on-the-job  training; 
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•  independent  living  skills; 

•  a  knowledge  of  Uie  federal  and  state  l^slation  afiti^iing  them; 
and 

•  effective  school  to  work  transition  services. 
Special  Coonseling  Consideratioiis 

Research  states  ihat  there  are  four  nugor  areas  Uiat  should  be  included 
in  the  career  development  plans  of  persons  with  disalnlities: 

•  career  information,  such  as  an  understanding  of  ihe  roles, 
responsibilities  and  the  realiti^  of  the  wosk  {dace; 

•  learning  strategies  to  enable  individuals  to  master  the 
infoimation  they  need  to  know; 

•  prevocational  skills  sudi  as  responalality,  initiative,  punctuality, 
care  of  materials  and  task  completion;  and 

•  social  skills,  with  an  emphasis  on  job  interviewing,  accepting  and 
providing  criticism,  and  relating  to  authority  figures. 

Making  the  School  to  Work  Transition 

Career  counseling  is  also  one  of  the  ways  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
school  and  the  work  place.  Transition  periods  can  occur  between  hi|^ 
school,  postsecondary  education  or  training  and  the  first  years  of 
employment 

The  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  of  1990  (IDEA)  defines 
transition  services  as: 

'*a  coordinated  set  of  activities  for  a  student,  designed  within  an 
outcome-oriented  process,  which  pronK>te8  moi^ment  firom  sdiool  to 
postschool  activities,  including  iK>stsecondary  eduoition,  vocational 
training,  integrated  employment  (including  supported  emplojonent), 
continuing  and  adult  education,  adult  services,  independent  living, 
or  community  participation.  The  coordinated  set  of  activities  shall 
be  based  upon  the  individual  student's  needs,  taking  into  account  the 
student^s  preferences  and  interests,  and  shall  include  instruction, 
community  experiences,  the  development  of  employment  and  other 
postschool  adult  living  objectives,  and  when  appropriate,  acquisition 
of  daily  living  skills  and  functional  vocational  evaluation  **  Sec. 
602(aX19). 

Career  development  facilitators  are  part  of  the  network  that  assists 
students  in  making  the  transition.  R^nt  literature  to  help  counselors 
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with  transition  plannii^  for  stu^nts  with  disabilities  has  illustrated 
the  foOowing  points  to  ctmsider 

•  Due  to  a  lack  of  information,  persons  with  disaHlities  do  not 
always  perceive  tiie  same  possifaOities  or  dbstades  that  others 
may  see  for  ihsm,  Thei«fore,  ^neir  goals  may  need  to  be 
established  and  darified.  Labor  mai^et  information  will  enhance 
this  process. 

•  Adolescence  is  a  difficult  period  of  lifo  when  children  want  to  be 
accepted  by  their  peers.  It  can  be  further  complicated  by  a 
disability  that  may  set  thm  apart  from  others. 

•  Transition  involves  preparation  for  a  diange  in  environment,  from 
schod  to  work,  and  a  diange  in  rdes,  from  stud^t  to  en^oyee. 

•  Transition  services  must  focus  on  enabling  self-determination, 
independence,  and  partidpation  in  sodety. 

(Humes,  S^ymansld  &  Hohenshil,  1989) 

Vfhat  are  the  ingredients  of  a  successful  sdiool-to-work  transition 
program?  The  fdlowing  components  have  been  suggested  by  Stem 
(1991): 

*  Career  information  and  career  guidance  programs  are 
omsolidated. 

*  Counselors  have  established  systems  for  career  information, 
delivery,  placement  and  a  method  of  teachexv'business  exdiange. 

•  An  effective  schod  that  has  a  strong  leader,  dear  goals  and  a  safe 
dimate  for  learning  is  critical. 

*  A  vocational  and  academic  secondaxy  to  postsecondazy  program, 
with  no  tracking,  ih&t  indudes  sdence  and  techndc^  courses 
with  hands-on  experiences  and  on-the-job  training  must  be 
induded. 

*  The  sdiod  needs  to  maintain  extensive  business  and  commimity 
involvement 

*  The  school  operates  with  performance  standards. 

Many  schools  throughout  the  United  States  have  adopted  the  Life 
Centered  Career  Bducation  Curriculum,  which  was  first  published  by 
the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  in  1978,  to  prepare  students  to 
make  the  transition  &om  adiool  to  the  work  place  (Brolin  and  Gysbers, 
1989).  Its  career  areas  and  competendes  are  as  follows. 
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dmicuhim  Areas:  Occapaiioiial  Guidanee  und  Pr^aration 
Competencies: 


knowing  and  exidoring  ocoqiational  posdbilitaes; 
fid^tiUiT  a&d  planning  occiqsational  didoes; 
exhilAtiikg  a^iropriate  woriL  habits  and  behavior; 
seeking,  securing  and  maintaining  anidoyment; 
exhibiting  sufficient  idiyacsl-manual  skills;  and 
obtaining  specific  occupaticHaal  skills. 


Ltfo-C«it««u  Cffi«er  Education  (LCCE)  Currtct^vim 


w»»  m»tMm  a 

a«««ii«tf«f« 

tM  StnM*  ^ 

tapft^p^^^  #|ia 

ILLLJimnSL^I* 

OMVfieff  et« 

fiMHftM  SlrfkfKP  ^ifivki^ 

fiMMkM  MA- 

Figure  9.2 


All  of  these  skills,  for  both  students  and  counsdors,  shotdd  be  adiieved 
with  the  use  of  current  and  accurate  labor  market  information. 
According  to  Brolin  and  Gysbers  (1989),  the  following  counselor 
competencies  are  necessaxy  to  carry  ^ut  this  curriculum: 

•  counsel  students  with  disabilitieB; 

•  counsel  with  par^ts  regarding  the  career  development  of  their 
children; 

•  conduct  or  arrange  for  a  career  assessment  for  students  with 
disabilities; 

•  consult  with  other  educators  concerning  the  development  of  sdf- 
awareness  and  decision  making  competencies  in  students  with 
disabilities; 
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•  contribute  to  the  development  and  monitoring  of  individual 
learning  programs  in  cooperation  with  other  educators  and 
parents; 

•  work  with  students  wiUi  dist  MUties  in  the  selection  of  training 
opportuniti^  and  the  selection  of  job  possibilities; 

•  develop  ai^  use  community  resources,  particularly  for  referral 
purp(»es;  and 

•  become  an  advocate  fo.  students  with  disabiliUes. 

The  Im|>act  of  Fe6ml  Legislation 

The  legislatioii  haa  greaUy  enhanced  the  outlook  for  persons  with 
disalnlitaes.  The  counseling  needs  of  persons  with  disabilities  have 
become  more  urgent  since  recent  legi^tion  has  enabled  them  to  take 
their  ri|^tfiil  jdace  in  our  schools  and  the  work  force.  Students  need  to 
be  equipped  with  the  skills  they  will  need  to  find  work.  Local  labor 
market  information  can  help  direct  them. 

Federal  legislation  ?ncli.des: 

•  Rehalnlitation  Actof  1973; 

•  Education  for  All  Handic^ped  Children  Act  of  1975; 

•  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  of  1982  (JTPA); 

•  Cari  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1S84; 

•  Amendments  to  the  Pei^ins  Act,  1990;  and 

•  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA). 
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The  Train-Place-Train  Transition  Process 


Programs  such  as  the  Train-Flace-Train  Transition  process  have  heen 
developed  to  help  career  counselors  provide  services  required  under 
these  laws. 


Th*  IMfHPlMt-IMn  MmM 


•TV  & 


J^Hlifr  fll^lV^Bk ''<S^ 

Figure  9.3 


The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990 

The  outlodk  for  persons  with  disabilities  in  the  work  place  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  (ADA).  Some 
of  the  key  provisions  follow: 

Employment 

*  By  1994,  employers  with  15  or  more  employees  may  not  refuse 
to  hire  or  promote  qualified  persons  with  disabiUties. 

*  By  1992,  employers  with  25  employees  or  more  must  make 
reasonable  accommodations  for  persons  with  disabilities  to 
perform  the  Amotions  of  the  job. 

*  Employers  must  modify  the  job  requirements  to  enable 
persons  with  disabilities  to  do  the  work,  unless  the  changes 
impose  undue  hardships  upon  the  employers. 
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Transportetlon 


*  All  new  vehicles  fbr  pixblic  transportation  must  be  made 
accessible  fbr  persons  with  disalnlities. 

*  Paratransit  services  for  persons  with  disabilities  who  cannot 
use  the  mainline  system  must  be  provided,  unless  this  service 
is  an  wadus  finaiKial  burden. 

*  All  new  buses  ordered  by  private  carriers,  such  as  Greyhound, 
must  be  accessible  after  1990. 

Public  Accommodatioiis 

*  New  buildings  must  be  accessible;  barriers  must  be  removed 
in  older  fiidlities  if  economically  possiUe. 

*  Auxiliary  aids  and  services,  sudi  as  large  print  materials  and 
tape  recordings,  are  to  be  provided  to  enable  persons  with 
disalnlities  to  ei^oy  the  goods  and  services  offered  to  the 
general  public. 

*  Hotels  Uuit  offer  transportation  generally  must  also  provide 
services  to  persons  with  disabilities. 

Telecommunications 

*  Telephone  companies  must  offer  telephone  relay  services  to 
individuals  who  use  telecommunications  devices  for  the  deaf 
CTTDs)  at  regular  rates. 

In  short,  the  ADA  will  make  tiie  work  place,  public  accommodations  and 
services  more  accessible  to  persons  with  disabilities.  In  terms  of  career 
counseling,  this  means  that  many  of  the  barriers  to  the  employment  of 
persons  with  disabilities  will  come  down,  such  as  the  lack  of  job 
op];K>rtunities,  discrimination  in  hiring  practices,  the  physical  demands 
of  the  work  place  and  limited  public  transportation  services. 

Accommodations  for  Persons  with  Learning  Disabilities 

According  to  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA),  firms  that  hire 
persons  with  disabilities  must  expect  to  make  accommodations  for  them. 
In  some  cases,  tax  credits  may  be  available  to  small  businesses  for 
expenses  incurred  in  complying  with  the  ADA.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  (IRS)  should  be  contacted  for  information  regarding  tax  credits. 
Some  of  the  more  common  adaptations  that  have  been  made  are  as 
follows  (Gugerty,  Phelps  and  Tindall,  1991): 
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•  Make  fewer  demands  for  paperwork. 

•  Allow  for  flexiUe  scheduUng  and  additional  Ume  to  accomplish 
tasks. 

•  Provide  supervision  designed  to  redui»  stress. 

•  Have  staff  and  coworkers  help  the  employee  in  scheduling  his  or 

her  time.    , 

•  Have  staff  and  coworkers  provide  guidance,  instruction,  and 

repeated  directions  for  retention. 

•  Supervisors  should  spend  more  time  explaining  rules  and 
prrcedures. 

Accomm€»dations  for  Persons  with  Mental  Disabilities 

•  Provide  closer  supervision  during  initial  training  period. 

•  Provide  employee  with  drawings  of  correct  techniques  and 
examples  of  finished  products, 

•  Have  supervisors  demonstrate  pro<»dures  instead  of  giving  verbal 

instructions. 

•  Provide  minimal  constant  supervision  to  avoid  quaUty  and 
quantity  problems. 

•  Use  photographs  to  show  correct  items  to  process,  e.g.,  shelving. 

Acconuuodations  for  Persons  with  Emotional  Disabilities 

•  Provide  postemployment  follow-up  by  job  placement  personnel. 

•  Monitor  work  more  closely. 

•  Provide  postemployment  support  by  an  individual  or  a  group  of 

coworkers.  .  j 

•  Supply  written  work  schedules  of  tasks  to  be  accomphshed. 

•  Have  supervisors  provide  support  to  overcome  or  control  job 
stress. 

Accommodations  for  Persons  with  Visual  Disabiliti^ 

•  Use  taxis  or  a  driver  to  help  the  employee  attend  meetings. 

•  Provide  a  speech  synthesizer.  Braille  or  tape  recorders. 

•  Have  the  job  placement  agency  provide  postemplojanent 
(X)unseling  as  needed. 

•  Modify  the  work  schedule  to  accommodate  public,  transportation 
schedules,  e.g.,  reduced  schedules  at  night  and  on  weekends. 

•  Assign  the  employee  to  physical  facilities  that  accommodate 
communication  devices  and  Braille  storage. 

•  Restructure  the  job  to  have  coworiters  do  proofreading,  typing  of 
forms,  ete. 
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Accommodations  for  Permma  with  Hearing  Disabilities 

•  Adllust  wox^  tasks  to  decrease  the  employee's  need  to 
communicate  by  hearing. 

•  Use  interpreters  for  meetings,   for  commum(»tion  with 
supervisors,  coworkers  or  the  genmal  public. 

•  Add  volume  controls  to  the  telephone. 

•  Install  ccmununication  devices  where  needed. 

•  Have  employees  cany  notebooks  and  pencils. 

•  Assign  employee  to  work  with  a  cowoiker  who  knows  sign 
language. 

Accommodations  for  Perrons  with  Phsrsical  Disabilities 

•  Raise  the  employee's  desk  to  accommodate  a  wheelchair. 

•  Make  facilities  accessible  including, 

•  office  facilities, 

•  bathrooms, 

•  meeting  and  eating  area, 

•  entrance  ranq>8, 

•  parking  areas,  aud 

•  electric  door  openers. 

•  Provide  assistance  in  moving  supplies  and  equipment 

•  Modify  building  evacuation  procedures. 

•  Provide  accessible  transportation,  e.g.,  vans,  cars,  chairliits,  etc 

•  Provide  accessible  equipment,  e.g.,  computers,  calculators,  and 
telephones. 

In  shoi  t,  there  are  many  physical  ciisnges  that  can  be  made  in  the  work 
place  to  accommodate  personft  with  disabilities  in  order  to  provide  them 
with  jobs  that  can  help  them  achieve  independence. 

Summary 

Due  to  the  impact  of  federal  legislation  supporting  their  dvil  rights, 
persons  with  disabilities  will  be  entering  the  work  force  in  much  greater 
numbers.  Under  the  mandates  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
of  1990,  employers  will  be  required  to  make  accommodations  in  woHl 
places  to  provide  employment  opportunities  for  persons  w:  Jk  disabilities. 

Therefore,  serving  the  academic  needs  of  students  with  disabilities  to 
prepare  them  to  take  their  rightful  places  in  the  work  force  is  of  great 
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concern  to  career  development  focUitators  and  educators.  It  is  critical 
that  students  with  disabilitieB  receive  education,  training  and  career 
counsding  to  enable  them  to  make  a  smooth  transition  firom  school  to 
work  or  postsecimdary  education  or  training. 

The  career  development  facilitator  plays  an  important  role  in  working 
with  stunts  witii  disabilities*  their  &milies  and  oUier  school  and 
community  personnel  to  «wure  that  career  development  is  a  vital  and 
realistic  component  of  students'  Individualized  Educational  Programs 
(lEPs).  It  is  critical  that  the  lEPs  be  based  on  accurate  labor  market 
infi>rmation  to  ensure  that  students  with  disabilities  truly  are 
competitive  in  toda/s  work  force. 
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Module  10 

Specific  Needs  of 
Children  At-Risk 


National  Career  Development  Guidelines-Counselor  Competencies 

Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  setting  goals  and  identifying  strategies  for 
reaching  goals. 

Knowledge  of  education,  training,  employment  trends,  labor  maiicet  and 
career  resources. 

Skills  to  use  career  development  resources  and  techniques  designed  for 
specific  groups. 

Knowledge  of  alternative  approaches  to  career  planning  needs  for  individuals 
with  specific  needs. 


Specific  Needs  of  Children  At-Risk 

Module  10 


Introduction 

Keeping  children  in  sdiool  through  fai|^  acbool  graduation  is  an  efifecthre 
deterrent  to  a  life  of  pamty.  Evidence  amtinu^  to  show  tiiat  an 
education  can  make  a  difference  in  one's  (juality  (^Efe. 

Labor  fm»  statiw  of  1987-1988  high  school 
cfeopoiits  ami  ipBduatos:  0^ober1988 

100-,       ,  ,        1  1 


Oropouii  Mflh  whoot  QTiffcHrtw 

Ml  Mwolod  In  obOBQjt 


Figure  10.1 


Only  one  in  six  jobs  is  suitable  for  a  hig^  sdiool  dropout  The  critical 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  income  and  education  is  illustrated 
in  Figure  10.2. 
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EdhiuUamI  iMUmwil  and  Giinlqgi 


Figure  10.2 


Despite  the  importance  of  education,  many  students  foil  to  complete 
faii^  school.  In  an  attempt  to  forestall  our  nation's  alarming  dropout 
rate,  many  schools  have  identified  tiiose  stui^ts  who  a^ce  most  at-risk 
of  leaving  school  prematiirely.  They  have  then  develops  special 
educational  programs  to  better  meet  the  ne^  of  these  children  at-risk. 

The  concept  of  "at-risk**  is  broad  and  complex.  Many  fiactors  idace  a 
student  at-risk.  They  may  be  environmental,  emotional,  social, 
psychological,  physical  and^or  academic  in  nature. 

To  respond  efiectivdy  to  the  needs  of  these  students,  our  initiatives 
must  be  directed  by  the  following  assumptions: 

*  all  children  can  learn; 

•  we  know  how  to  teach  children  at-risk; 

*  what  we  teach  must  be  challenging;  and 

•  we  must  produce,  outcomes  count. 

(CCSSO,  1988) 
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Meeting  the  Neecte  of  GbUdfen  At-Blsk 


The  literature  suggests  that  successful  strategies  include  the  following 
components: 

•  base  diildxen  at-risk  poHdes  and  programs  on  the  premise  that 
all  diildren  can  succeed; 

•  pxtivi^  a  safe  and  orderly  environment  by  setting  hi^  standards 
for  disd^ine  and  attendance;  enforce  them  fairly,  consistently 
and  firmly; 

•  ensure  that  educational  reforms  podtively  affect  children  at-risk; 

•  provide  a  ^Kftllanging  acadraiic  curriculum  to  all  students, 
induding  children  at-risk; 

•  use  instiiictitmal  strat^es  that  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
children  at-risk; 

•  address  children's  needs  at  an  early  age  to  increase  their  chances 
for  success; 

•  carefully  j^an  parent  involven^t  so  that  it  meets  the  needs  of 
tiie  fiEusily,  stud^its,  and  school  personnel; 

•  provide  a  multifSftcet^  program  that  contains  a  plan  of 
coordinated  services  ax^  molalizes  all  existing  commtmity 
resources; 

•  indude  a  st^rvis^  work  esperien(^  component  that  dearly 
d^nonstrates  the  rdationship  between  school  and  work; 

•  have  a  staff  development  plen  that  leads  to  increased 
understanding,  sensitivity  and  effectiveness  in  educating  children 
at-risk; 

•  indude  a  component  that  helps  enhance  students'  pen^ptions  of 
their  own  self-worth; 

•  coordinate  standards  for  effective  ai^  appropriate  education  of 
children  at-risk  at  the  state  level;  endorse  aiui  implement  them 
at  the  local  level  to  meet  community  needs;  and 

•  indude  polides,  guidelines,  and  programs  on  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  in  a  comprehensive  diildren  at-risk  program. 

(Rodenstein,  1990) 

A  Strategy  That  Works:  Career  Development  Programs 

Althou^  this  list  does  not  indude  the  words  "career  development,"  an 
tmderlying  theme  in  many  of  these  ccmiponents  is  an  attempt  to  help 
students  overccmie  their  sense  of  isolation  from  sdiool  and  the  world  of 
work  through  career  development 
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A  comptment  of  career  devdopmfflit  pn^prams  that  appears  to  be 
successful  with  at-risk  hi^  sdbool  students,  seeks  to  enhance  Use 
transitioxi  from  sdiod  to  woik  by  providing  acoe»  to  career  and  labor 
market  informati<»i  delivered  throu^  a  Career  Infonnaticm  Delivery 
System  (CIDS).  According  to  Blodi  (1988),  a  CIDS  can  estaUi^  links 
between  school  and  woik.  The  connections  betwe^  what  a  student 
leams  in  school  and  the  worid  of  work  becomes  more  (rfivious.  Bloch 
believes  ^ere  are  four  critical  components  of  all  at-risk  career  education 
programs.  She  relbrs  to  them  as  the  four  Cs. 

Cash 

This  means  that  students  need  to  see  the  link  between  making 
money  and  the  subjects  they  are  studying  in  sdiocd.  ^udents  need 
to  understand  how  dassroom  instruction  fits  into  their  career 
aspirations  and  in  turn,  their  paycheck. 

Care 

Caring  means  that  students  must  get  tiie  concern  they  need  from 
teachers  and  other  adults.  Career  education  programs  should  be 
intensive  and  fcKnu^d.  H^re  ne^s  to  be  persons^z^,  individualised 
attention  to  student  needs.  Students  can  reodve  immediate  fe^back 
and  rewards  when  they  interact  wi^  a  CIBS. 

Coalitioii 

Coalitions  of  schools,  businesses  and  local  education  foundations  are 
needed,  especially  for  those  stu(^ts  who  have  trouble  understanding 
the  linkages  between  the  dassroom  and  the  worid  of  work.  Parents 
and  the  community  become  resources  as  the  students  begins  to 
understand  the  relationship  between  school  and  work. 

Computers 

Ihe  final  X"  is  for  computers.  One  of  the  more  powerful  career 
planning  tools  is  a  Career  Information  Delivery  System  (CIDS).  By 
using  tl^  computer  to  retrieve  personally  relevant  occupational  and 
educational  information,  stud^ts  can  relate  schod  and  learning  to 
the  world  of  work.  CIDS  also  helps  students  feel  more  in  charge  of 
their  own  lives  and  gives  them  a  sense  of  control.  Immediate 
feedback  is  also  built  into  the  system.  A  CIDS  has  proven  to  be  a 
motivator,  user-friendly  and  a  reUable  source  for  labor  market 
information. 
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Summary 


In  concltision,  career  develo|»nent  pn^^rams  are  a  tod  that  am  motivate 
stuiteats  to  diMOW  tlMir  Hkm,  didikm  ai^  Ddnrery 
of  career  infonnataon  throu^  a  CIDS  resultB  in  a  wealth  of  easy-to- 
leadi  t^hto-date  and  individuaEzed  infimnatson  for  career  dedsicm 
making.  It  helps  stodents  create  a  fiitiare  for  themselves. 


Spedfie  Needs  tf  Children  At-Ri^ 
MxhOelO 
Keferaices 
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Applications  and 
Activities 


National  Career  Developm^t  Guidelines-Counsdor  Competencies 
Knowledge  of  counseling  and  caieer  development  theories  and  techniques. 

Skills  to  use  apprc^riate  individual  and  group  counseling  techniques  to 
assist  individuals  with  career  ^cision  and  career  development 
C3ncems. 

Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  identifying  influencing  factors  in 
career  decision  making,  such  as  family,  friends,  educational 
opportunities,  and  finances. 

Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  changing  biased  attituctes  that  stereotype 
others  by  gender,  race,  age,  and  culture. 

Knowledge  of  changing  gender  roles  and  how  these  impart  on  work,  family, 
and  leisure. 

Knowledge  of  employment  information  and  career  planning  materials. 

Skills  to  use  career  development  resources  and  techniques  designed  for 
specific  groups. 

Knowledge  of  unique  career  planning  needs  of  minorities,  women,  persons 
with  disabilities,  and  older  persons. 

Knowledge  of  alternative  approaches  to  career  planning  needs  for  individuals 
with  specific  needs.  
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Activity  «1 

Signature  Activity 

Type  of  Activity:  Icebreaker 
Teaching  OtJectiveCa): 

To  help  participants  become  better  acquainted  by  illustraUng  the  diversity  of 
attributes,  experiences  and  work  roles  among  them. 

Behavioral  Ohjectiveis): 

Each  participant  will  try  to  find  persons  in  the  group  who  fit  given  descriptions  on  the 
"Signature  Activity"  worksheet  by  conversaUonally  asking  other  people  direct  or 
initirect  questions. 

EatimatedTime  to  Cim^te:  20  minutes 
Points  to  Introduce  Activity: 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  acquaint  you  with  one  another  by  exploring 
some  of  your  diverse  attributes,  experiences  and  work  roles. 

2.  Please  find  the  "Signature  Activity.  The  directions  at  the  top  will  instruct  you 
to  find  other  people  in  the  group  who  fit  the  descriptions  that  are  given. 
Please  note  the  two  columns.  One  is  for  female  signatures;  the  other  for 
males. 

3.  Please  use  the  next  20  minutes  to  find  as  many  men  and  women  who  will 
agree  to  ti»e  descriptions  by  signing  the  appropriate  places  on  your  "Signature 
Activity"  work  sheet  You  may  have  only  one  signature  from  each  participant 
on  your  work  ^eet 

4.  You  may  ask  others  these  questions  either  directiy  or  indirectly  as  you  walk 
around  the  room  and  engage  your  fellow  participants  in  conversations. 

MateritUs  and  Prejmration: 

1.  Participants  will  need  tiie  "Signature  Activity"  worksheet 
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AeHviiy: 


The  participants  will  have  a  worksheet  "Signature  Activity  that  lists  approsdnately 
20  descriptive  ^tements  about  a  person,  sath  as,  "Someone  who  is  athletic"  Hie 
participants  will  engage  one  another  in  conversatifm  to  find  out  any  of  the 
descriptions  match  the  person  to  whom  they  are  speaking.  If  the  person  d^  match 
any  of  the  descriptions  on  Uie  "Signature  Activity"  sheet,  the  person  ^ould  mgn 
his/her  name  next  to  it  Women  should  sign  the  dieet  on  the  1^  hand  side;  men  on 
U)e  right 

Adaptations: 

The  descriptions  on  the  "Signature  Activity"  sheet  could  be  changed  to  fit  the  audience. 

A  prize  cwld  be  awards  to  the  per»m  «^o  collects  the  mtat  signatures  or 
"Autographs  ^Distii^uidied  Ptople." 

Questions  for  DiscoMsioru 

1.  As  you  a&ed  <iuesti(«B  of  your  fdlow  i^rticipants,  were  you  aware  of  any  ci 
your  own  sex  role  stereotypes?  Why/why  not? 

2.  Did  you  sense  that  others  h^  precMi^ved  ide^  about  members  of  the  other 
sex?  WhyAvhy  not? 

3.  How  mis^t  some  stereotypical  ideas  about  sex  roles  interfere  with  a  career 
development  &cilitato/s  c^eetSveness? 

4.  What  can  career  development  focilitatmv  p>  to  overcome  their  sex  role 
stereotypes? 

Trainer's  Notest 
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Signature  Activity 


The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  for  you  to  eiplore  the  diverse  attitudes  and  work  roles 
that  exist  in  our  society.  You  will  use  the  time  aUotted  to  you  by  your  trainer  to  find 
as  many  women  and  men  as  ymx  can  who  will  agree  to  a  deseriptien  of  thmselves  on 
the  tines  below.  You  can  do  this  by.  asking  people  directiy  or  indirectly  about 
themselves  in  a  eonversatatmal  style. 

Women  Men 

_________     A  person  who  strives  to  tmtdo 

others,  never  admittii^  defeat 

 ,     A  person  who  thinks  men  dMmld   

not  show  affBeHmt  for  other  mw 

Someone  who  is  a  gmarmet  cook 

  Someone  who  is  athletic  _ 

_________     S<miMme  who  likes  to  take 

bubble  baths 

  Someone  who  has  chopped  wood  . 

for  a  fire 

_________     Someone  who  ^ows  emotions  «_^^_ 

freely 

_______     Scmeone  who  is  not  a^ammi  to  .__^«^^___ 

ay  in  front  c£  others 

  Someone  who  feels  men  and  _-^-___  

woman  are  equal  in  all  rraimta 

________     Someone  who  feels  m«i  and  _^«__^^ 

women  have  diiforent  rolM  in  life 

  Someone  who  likes  to  gard^  . 

_______     Someone  who  feels  their  own  — — ^^^.___ 

behavior  is  appropriate  for 
their  gender 

  Someone  who  feels  the  other  — »__«__^ 

sex  has  it  made 

_______     Someone  who  found  their  oureer  ^ 

by  diance 

  Someone  who  has  used  a  Career  __^__..^^^_ 

Information  Delivery  System 
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Men 


Scmieone  who  would  liko  to 
ehange  their  career 

Someone  who  foUoira  the  siMk 
market 

SraiMne  who  has  held  or  holde  a 
nontra^timal  work  {K^tion 

Someone  who  f^ls  that  women 
should  be  protect^  1^  men 

Someone  who  feels  that  you  are 
a  failure  if  you  do  not  many 

Someone  who  ISces  to  clean 
house 

Someone  who  thinks  the 
nurturing  instinct  belongs  only 
to  womM 

Someone  who  would  like  to  be 
the  otiier  gender 

Someone  who  is  a  mngle  parent 

Someone  who  suf^rvisors  others 
in  the  work  plaM 

Someme  who  works  or  has 
woriced  in  a  service  industry 

Someone  who  works  or  has 
worked  in  a  hi^ly  technical  area 

Someone  who  has  been 
unemplo)^  in  the  pa^  t^  years 

Someone  who  has  dianged  their 
career  within  the  past  five  years 

Someone  who  is  iN>litically  active 
within  the  a>mrotmity 

Someone  who  started  a  Imsiness 

Someone  who  is  mechanical 

Someone  who  can  create  a 
computer  program 
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Activity  «2 

Career  Keno  ^ 


Type  o/AciSpityfleebreaker 


Teaching  OklecHtwii): 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  introduce  participants  to  one  another  and  to  idenUfy 
those  who  have  speda!  fields  erf  interest  or  expertise.  It  will  also  help  the  participants 
begin  to  think  about  the  types  and  uses  of  labor  market  information  that  are  covered 
during  this  training. 

Bdutvioral  (Xil^cti9e(»): 

The  participants  will  look  for  jwrsons  in  the  room  who  fill  the  career  ie:ated 
descn^s  on  their  list  and  arft  them  to  sign  Uie  awn^te^iwm.  "nje^ective 
^^SwTthe  other  partiripants  and  get  to  know  someAing  about  their  bwkgrounds 
by  getting  as  many  squares  signed  as  pos^le  during  the  tune  penod  allotted. 


Satimat^  Time  to  Cmnplete:  20  minutes 


PointB  to  Introduce  ABtiviiy: 

L  This  is  a  get  acquainted  activity  call^  "Career  Keno"  that  can  be 
found  on  page-of  your  ParticipaM's  Guide.  The  purpose  of  this 
activity  is  to  acquaint  you  with  others  and  find  out  more  ^ut  their 
intererts  and  exj^^ces. 


The  ofcdect  of  this  activity  is  to  find  people  who  match  the  25 
descriptos  given  in  the  squarw  on  your  Keno  sheet  For  example, 
when  yott  have  feund  a  person  who  regularly  uses  the  DOT,  please 
have  Wm/herrign  that  square.  Only  <me  stature  is  needed  in  each 
square,  do  not  get  more  than  one.  (If  there  we  at  least  30  participants, 
there  Aould  be  30  difDnrent  signatures  on  «ch  sheet  If  there  are  less 
than  30,  each  person  can  ^  two  squares.)  Trainers  may  participate, 
if  they  wi^. 


MateriaU  and  Preparation: 

1.  Each  participant  needs  a  "Career  Keno"  dieet  firom  the  Participant's 
Guide  on  page—. 

2.  Participants  need  pencils  and  adequate  space  to  move  around  the 
room. 
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A  board  or  flip  diF.rt  on  which  to  list  certain  interest  groups,  if  desired 


AetivUy: 

Participants  wiH  have  a  worksheet  of  25  »|uares»  each  with  a  description  on  it  that  is 
related  to  careers.  The  participants  will  lot^  for  persons  in  the  room  who  (it  the 
deseriptims  on  their  sh^  and  adc  them  to  sign  the  appn^riate  sctoares.  The 
participants  ^ould  not  more  than  <»e  square  oln  anyime's  list  The  ol^tive  is 
to  get  as  many  squares  signed  as  ^ssible  during  the  time  period  allotted  (15  minutes). 


Adaptations: 

1.  Items  listed  in  the  squares  may  be  diang^  to  fit  the 
badcgrounds/Work  settings  of  the  participants. 

2.  A  prize  may  be  offered*  such  as  play  money,  for  tiie  first  participant  to 
fill  all  20  squares. 

3.  A  completed  "Career  Keno"  sheet  could  be  posted  in  the  room  for  fixture 
reference  during  the  workshop,  or,  copies  could  be  made  for  all  the 
participants. 


1.  What  Woi  e  some  of  the  interesting  things  Uiat  you  found  out  about 
your  fellow  participants? 

2.  Did  you  meet  anyone  who  holds  a  position  nmilar  to  yours? 

3.  Who  has  experience  or  information  that  you  would  like  to  hear  more 
about?  Why? 


Trainer's  Notes: 
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Career  Keno 


Your  Name: 


Beiow  are  25  squares,  each  with  a  description.  At  the  signal  to  begin,  piease  move  around  the 
room,  find  indviduals  who  meet  e^  of  the  descriptions,  and  ask  them  to  sign  their  names  in  the 
appropriate  squares.  You  should  have  25  different  signatures  on  your  sheet. 


Sonwone  who: 


does  piacamem 

woilcsw^  youth 
under  ^21 

regu^  uses  labor 
maiket  iniomation 

a^^s  sieti^ 
needs  ciiams 

haswortcedina 
non-tradttional 
occupation 

uses  creative  career 
oourtseiing 
techniques 

reguiarty  reads  (ocal 
txisifiess  news 

has  ^rked  with 
tf-rtek  youth 

has  hekJ  a  fuO^ime 
i^  ^  the  prfy^e 
sector 

has  provided  school 
towoiktransiton 
services  to  cSenis 

has  created  a 

vraivvr  vviHvr 

hascoOected 
benefits 

le^cUenttffiqu^ 
competence 

has  been  a  member 

has  developed 

local  tMsinesses  or 
industries 

reguiarty  uses  the 

Dictkmiyof 
Ocojpattonai  THtos 

fotiows  local  eco- 
nomic development 
activiUes 

hopes  to  have  new 
occupation  w^hin 
the  next  two  years 

uses  a  dasstfication 
system  to  organize 
labor  martlet 
Mormation 

works  with  retired 
adults 

usesa 
computerized  career 
iftformation  system 

has  paitic^ed  h  a 

job  orientation 
program  &ilndu^ry 

doesctfeer 
counseling  from  a 
theoretical 
framework 

has  had  more  than 
3  ooopalions  in  the 
^5  years 

is  a  baby  boomer 

31  fi 
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Activity  #3 

Dyadic  Encounter 

Type  of  Activity:  Ic^>reaker 
TeachiTig  Okjeetive($)i 

To  have  {ttrtidpants  feel  more  at  ease  in  the  training  session  1^  giving  them  the 
opportunity  to  interact  in  an  informal  discussion  of  their  own  careers. 

To  illustrate  how  our  iM»rsonal  characteristics  may  ^  related  to  job  satisfaction. 

To  illustrate  the  differences  between  a  job  and  a  career. 

To  help  participants  b^n  thinking  ^ut  goal  setting  and  a  final  action  plan. 

Behavioral  Objectiveis): 

Participants  will  discuss  their  personality  traits  and  Uieir  jobs  with  one  another,  they 
will  share  their  job  related  frustraticms,  concerns  and  eoals. 

Estimated  Time  to  Complete:  30  minutes 

Points  to  Introduce  Activity: 

1.  The  purpose  <^  this  activity  is  to  get  to  know  another  person  by 
discu8»ng  your  career. 

2.  Tou  will  be  assign^  a  partner  and  given  a  list  of  questions  to  ask  one 
another.  Follow  the  numbered  list  ci  questions,  with  first  one  person 
responding  to  a  question  and  then  the  other. 

3.  Do  not  write  your  responses. 
Materials  and  Preparation: 

1.  Be  prepared  to  assign  or  randomly  select  pairs  of  participants. 

2.  Direct  participants  to  the  list  of  questions  titled  dyadic  Encounter  in 
their  Guide. 

Activity: 

Participants  will  discuss  a  list  of  20  career-related  questions  in  pairs. 
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Adaptations: 

Some  of  the  discussion  questions  could  be  changed  to  focus  on  specific  career  issues  or 
Questioru  for  Diacuaaion: 


1. 

What  are  we  best  at  on  the  jod: 

What  do  we  dislike  the  most  in  our  woi^^ 

3. 

What  are  some  of  the  diaracteristics  of  the  best  supervisors? 

4. 

What  are  some  of  the  thinp  Uiat  we  hope  to  accomplish  in  our  jobs? 

5. 

What  barriers  do  we  anticipate? 

6. 

Whc/what  can  help  us  to  overcome  these  barriers? 

7. 

As  you  answered  these  questions,  what  did  you  note  about  the 

differences  between  a  ydb  and  a  career? 

Trainer*B  Notes: 
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Dyadic  Eaoounter 
Complete  the  following  sentences  with  your  partner. 

1.  My  name  is 

2.  Basically,  my  is 

3.  The  reason  I  am  here  is  to 

4.  Usually  I  am  the  kind  of  a  person  who 

5.  Fm  happiest  when 

6.  The  thing  I  dislike  the  most  is 

7.  On  the  job,  Fm  best  at 

8.  My  greatest  limitation  on  the  job  is 

9.  Characteristics  of  the  best  mipervisor  I  ever  had: 

10.  Characteristics  of  the  worst  supervisor  I  ever  had: 

11.  I  like  people  who 

12.  I  b^an  working  at  this  job  because 

13.  The  next  thing  I  am  going  to  try  to  accomplish  in  my  career  is 

14.  The  barriers  I  anticipate  are 

16.  I  woiUd  look  to  fnr  some  suppmt. 

16.  When  I  am  chalenged  to  overcome  barriers  what  has  worked  )mt  for  me  in  the 
past  is 

17.  The  kinds  of  clients  who  are  the  most  difficult  for  me  to  worii  with  are 

18.  The  kinds  of  coworkers  who  are  the  most  difficult  for  me  to  work  wiUi  are 

19.  To  work  better  with  them,  I  have  tried  to 

20.  The  thing  that  worries  me  about  ray  job  is 

21.  The  thing  that  worries  me  about  my  career  is 

Briefly  discuss  your  reactions  to  this  convenaUon.  Time  permitting;  you  may 
wirij  to  discuss  other  topics  of  your  own  choosing.  Several  possibilities  are: 
prqects  at  work,  leadership  practices,  employee  needs  and  the  ftiture. 

Source:  Based  on  ihe  work  of  J(*n  E.  Jones  and  Johanna  J.  Jones. 
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Activity  «4 

Icebreaker  Interviews 


l^pe  1^  Activity:  Icebreaker 
Teaching  OkMetive(M); 

The  participants  will  get  to  know  one  another  and  feel  more  comfortable  as  they  begin 
the  inserviee  pn^ram. 

The  participants  will  veibalixe  their  exi^ctations  of  the  inserviee  pnyram  to  U^e 
persoM  who  interview  them.  In  so  doing,  th^  will  clarify  their  goals  and  provide  the 
instructor  with  an  overview  «tf  the  lartidpants'  needs. 

Behavioral  OI^McOv^d): 

Participants  wifl  get  to  know  one  another  by  meeting  in  jwirs  to  interview  one  another 
about  their  jobs  and  peak  career  experiences  for  five  minutes  in  order  to  mtroduce  one 
anotiier  to  U>e  class. 

rhe  participants  will  tell  one  another  what  they  expect  from  the  class. 
EBtimatcd  Time  to  Ctmplete:  26-48  minutes,  depending  on  class  sixe. 
Pointa  to  Introduce  Activity: 

L  One  of  the  most  pleasuraWe  aspects  of  taking  a  dass  such  as  this  is 
meeting  other  professionals  who  share  some  of  your  challenges  and 
«m<^s  (m  the  job. 

2.  For  the  imi  10  minutes  you  will  be  divided  into  pairs.  One  person 
win  interview  the  other  fer  five  minut»  about  his/her  job,  a  peak 
experienM  to  his/her  career  and  what  mi^t  be  difEbrent  or  interestog 
about  Wa/her  expectations  of  the  inserviee  program.  After  five 
minutes,  please  ehan^  roles. 

3.  Encourage  partidpanto  to  be  clever  and  creative  in  the  interviews. 
T^ieir  goal  is  to  come  up  with  a  fresh  and  lively  inteoduction  of  their 
partner  to  the  other  members  of  the  class. 


Material*  and  PrepanUion: 

1.  Be  prepared  to  divide  partidpants  in  pairs;  avoid  pladng  people 
together  who  already  know  each  other. 

2.  Model  the  activity  by  introducing  yourself  to  the  class  in  a 
creative/humorous  way,  and  discussing  a  peak  experience  in  your 
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career  and  yimr  esqpectations  ci  Uie  inservi^  or,  have  a  member  the 
class  do  the  honors  and  introdura  yw.  acMrdii^  to  your  planned  script 

3.  Names  of  the  partidpants,  their  jol»,  and  their  class  expectations  as 
di«y  are  introduced  to  the  class  ^uld  be  writtoi  on  a  flip  duirt  and 
kept  in  a  visible  location  during  the  workshop. 

AeHtdiy: 

Each  participant  will  be  interviewed  by  a  classmate  who,  in  turn,  win  interview 
him/her.  Each  participant  will  thai  creatively  introduce  his/her  partner  to  the  class 
by  telling  what  wnk  the  person  doM,  a  peak  ei^erience  in  hia/her  career,  and  what 
he^e  expects  from  the  inservice  pnquram* 

AdaptcMoitK 

1.  Other  items  could  be  induded  in  the  introduction,  such  as  how  the 
participants  made  their  carwr  dioices,  what  influenced  them  to  make 
thdr  chd^  what  tAmtas\ea  did  they  have  to  owreome,  etc. 

2.  For  interviews  of  greater  depth,  allow  longer  time  periods. 
Que§iioiu  fbr  Di§eunUm: 

L       Are  there  timilar  training  needs  that  were  expressed  by  the  class? 

2.  Is  there  a  eommm  Aread  or  theme  tr  these  needs?  Why?  Why  not? 

3.  Have  3^  met  any  potential  networking  resources  as  a  result  of  the 
introductions? 

Trainer*9  Notew: 
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Activity  «5 


Career  and  I  MI  Continuum 


Type  of  AetivUy:  Large  group 
Teaching  Oki^tive(9): 

To  display  some  of  the  career  and  LAU  resources  available  to  the  participants  and 
their  eomfort/discomfbrt  level  with  a«ng  them. 

To  plan  future  training  activities  based  on  the  participants'  use  of  career  and  LMI 
resources. 

Behavioral  (^Jeeti9e<$): 

Participants  will  place  themselves  at  strategic  points  around  the  room  to  indicate  their 
levels  of  comfbrt  or  discomfbrt  in  using  resources  sudi  as  the  DOT,  SOC,  SIC,  etc. 

The  participants  will  become  more  aware  of  the  career  and  IMI  resources  available 
to  them. 

Batimaied  Time  to  C<mq»iete:  20  minutes 

Pointt  to  Introduce  Activity: 

L  Some  Mimm<ml|y  us^  sourm  d  career  und  OO  (name  them)  are  di^layed 
around  the  room.  The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  express  your  feelings  about 
using  the  resourcM  that  are  displayed.  You  will  note  that  there  are  signs 
placed  near  the  resources  reading:  EASY  TO  USE,  SOME  PARTS  OK  and 
HARD  TO  USE. 

2.  Your  trainer  win  ask  you  some  common  questiMia  that  career  eounselors  need 
to  answer.  After  each  question,  please  walk  to  tlra  mource  that  you  would 
choose  to  help  you  answer  the  question.  If  you  are  unsure,  take  an  educated 
guess  and  walk  to  that  resource. 

3.  When  you  reach  the  resouree  that  you  think  would  best  answer  the  question 
that  is  ariced,  plan  yourself  nrar  the  sign  that  bMt  describe  your  comfort 
level  in  using  the  resouree;  EASY,  SOME  PARTS  OK  or  HARD  TO  USE. 

4.  Repeat  this  procedure  with  rach  question  that  is  asked. 

Materiale  and  Preparation: 

h  Select  five  or  six  sources  of  career  and  LMI  such  as:  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titlee  (DOT),  the  Quidt  for  Oeeupatimial  Ssgtloratim  (COS),  the 
Standard  Industrial  Claarification  Mawtal  (SZO,  the  Oeeupatioft.^1  Outlo(A 
Handbook  (OOH),  and  state  information  from  the  State  Employment  Security 
Agency  (SE^.  Set  these  volumes  on  tables  around  Uie  room.  Place  signs 
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next  to  each  resource  reading  EASY  TO  USE.  SOME  PARTS  OK  and  HARD 
TO  USE. 

2.  Have  a  set  of  questions  ready  to  read,  for  example: 

a,  Fve  never  really  given  much  thou^t  to  what  I  want  to  do  when  I  Hnish 
hi^  school.  What  choices  do  I  have? 

b.  My  mom  works  fbr  Sarah  Lee  and  she's  always  liked  it  there- whnt  jabs 
might  I  find  in  a  big  company  like  Sarah  Lee? 

c  I  really  like  living  in  Vermont  and  I  don't  want  to  leave.  What  yA>s  are 
available  in  this  area? 

d.  fve  always  been  fascinated  by  electronics,  but  Fm  not  sure  exactly  what 
fd  like  to  do-any  ideas? 

e.  Tve  always  wanted  to  l»  a  carpenter,  but  rm  worried  about  l»ing  able  to 
make  enough  money-do  you  diink  I  can? 

f.  Fve  worked  as  a  tool  and  die  maker  for  15  years  and  liked  my  job  very 
much.  I  was  recently  in  a  car  awident  and  fve  lost  the  use  of  my  left  arm, 
I  need  a  good  paying  job.  What  can  I  do? 

g.  I  work  wiUi  black  male  teenagers  in  a  group  home  who  have  had  little 
exposure  to  positive  career  role  models  in  Uie  community.  How  can  I  help 
them? 

AcUviiy: 

Participants  will  listen  to  several  questions  relating  to  common  career  counseling 
concerns.  Up(m  hearing  the  questitms  read  by  ^e  instructor,  the  {Mirtidpants  will 
choose  a  resource  that  is  displaced  in  the  room  to  answer  die  question.  They  will  walk 
over  to  the  resour^  and  position  themselves  acrording  to  their  comfort/discomfort  level 
using  the  resource. 

Adapiationa: 

The  continuum  co\i\d  be  constructed  to  reveal  ^e  participants'  attitudes,  values  or 
feelings  on  any  issue. 

Additional  questions  a>uld  be  developed,  depending  ujton  the  resources  available. 
Queationg  for  Discussion: 

1.  What  kinds  of  career  and  LMI  do  you  most  frequently  need  in  your  work?  Is 
it  readily  available?  Why/why  not? 

2.  What  specific  difficulties  do  you  have  locating  or  using  career  and 
Trainer's  Notes: 
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AetivityiS 

Future  Metaphors 


l^fpe  1^  Activity:  Lai^  Group 
Teaching  Ok^tive(»): 

To  illustrate  how  a  person's  view  of  the  ftiture  may  affect  their  decision  making  and 
the  career  counseling  process. 

Behewioral  OhJecHved): 

After  hearing  the  trainer  read  a  description  of  four  metaphors  to  dewribe  the  future, 
each  participant  ^oc»e  one  that  best  (kscribra  his^r  own  view.  The  metaphors 
of  the  ftitare  wHI  be  disatra^  m  a  kurge  grcnip.  In  conclusion,  the  participants  will 
verbalise  their  own  m^aphors  ixf  the  ftiture. 

EstiauUedTime  to '.tmqilete:  20  minutes 

Point$  to  Introduce  Activity: 

1.  While  there  is  no  "ri^t  way"  to  do  career  connsding,  there  are  a  number  of 
itrategies  and  technique  that  can  help  dients  i^rsimalize  and  internalize 
labor  maxkH  infbrmati<m.  Usinginetaphors,devi^pii%images  of  the  future, 
ftiamining  thinking  and  information  proee^ng  styles,  and  checking  out  eli«nt 
belief  ^tems  are  all  example  of  techniques  ^eetive  career  counselors  ^ould 
develop. 

2.  The  purpose  of  this  exemse  is  to  ucamine  our  imag^  the  future.  T^k 
abmit  how  you  see  the  future.  What  besi  describes  3^ur  vision  or  image  of  the 
future?  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  fbor  metai^ors  of  the  future.  A 
metaphor  is  a  figure  d  speedi  in  n^lch  a  m>rd  or  i^rase  that  denizes  one 
dbject  or  i<ka  is  used  in  pla^  of  another  to  suggest  a  likenew  between  them. 
As  you  listen  to  the  metaphors  that  I  read,  ^ck  the  one  that  best  describes 
your  view  of  the  fbture.  G^msider  this  a  for^  dioice.  Hicto  are  no  rii^t  or 
wrong  answers.  A  particular  meti^or  may  not  be  the  best  one  for  you,  but 
pick  the  Mie  that  »nnes  the  closest  You  will  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
your  own  metaphor  later  on. 

3.  Read  Tour  Metaphors  for  the  Future," 
Materialt  and  Preparation: 

1.  Description  of  "Four  Metaphors  for  the  Future." 

2.  A.  board  or  flip  chart  on  which  to  list  the  four  metaphors,  participant  comments 
and  the  concluding  metaphors  developmi  by  the  participants. 
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AcHvUy: 


The  trainer  will  read  "Four  Metaphors  Utr  the  Futore."  Eaeh  participant  will  ch(M»se 
one  meteor  that  best  de^bes  his/her  view  <^  the  ft^ture.  The  choices  of  the 
participants  will  be  discussml  in  a  lar^e  group.  In  concIusi<m,  the  participants  will 
cffer  their  own  metaphors  of  the  future. 

Aikiptations: 

Other  met^hors  to  desmbe  the  future  could  be  written  fay  the  trainer. 

The  metaphors  created  by  tha  partidpants  could  be  written  individually  or  in  pairs. 
This  could  be  a  fWe  minute  contest  to  write  the  best  metaphor  as  judl^  by  all  the 
participants. 

QuesHiMB  for  BUeutsitm: 

1.  Why  are  a  person's  beliefk  about  Uie  fVUure  important  Mnnderations  in  car«er 
counseling?  What  part  do  these  belkfs  have  in  determining  a  client's  future? 

2.  Why  might  a  person  who  has  a  "Roller  Coaster"  view  of  life  be  a  challenging 
client? 

3.  Is  it  important  for  a  client  to  examine  hia/her  views  of  the  fUture?  Why/why 
not?  Should  a  counselor  be  aware  of  a  client's  views?  WhyAvhy  not? 

4.  What  role,  if  any,  does  culture  play  in  a  {Arson's  views  d  the  future?  Should 
omnselors  be  aware  of  cultural  differences?  Why/why  not? 

5.  \6  it  iwssible  that  career  develf^mwt  facilitators  have  stereotypes  about  what 
kind  of  counseling  certain  client  populations  "need?"  Why/why  not? 

6.  Can  a  person's  view  of  the  future  change?  How?  Should  career  development 
facilitators  attempt  to  diange  a  client's  view  of  the  future?  Why/why  not? 

TValner's  Notes: 


Source:  ICDM  Training  Materials  developed  by  the  Washington  SOICC 
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Four  Metaphors  fbr  the  Future 


R4>IIer  Coasts 

The  future  is  a  great  roHer  coaster  m  a  moonl^  n^t.  It  exi^,  twisting  ahead  of 
us  in  the  dark,  although  we  ean  only  see  ttdi  iwrt  as  we  come  to  it  We  can  make 
e^mates  abmxt  n^ere  we  are  headed,  and  acm^xmm  see  amind  a  bmd  to  another 
section  of  track,  but  it  doem*t  do  us  any  r^  good  because  the  fixture  is  ilxed  and 
determined.  We  are  lodced  in  our  seats  and  nothing  yte  may  know  or  do  will  change 
the  course  that  is  laid  out  for  us. 

Bfiglitgr  River 

The  Aituro  is  a  mi^ty  rivor.  Hie  great  force  tfhiatory  flows  inexorably  ahmg,  carrying 
us  with  it  lli»tjof  oar  attempts  to  diange  its  cimrse  are  n»repd^es  thrown  into  the 
river,  they  cause  a  raomoitanr  q^ash  and  a  ftw  rin^^  l»it  they  make  no  d^erence. 
Hie  river's  ocmrae  CAN  be  changed,  Irat  on^  by  natural  disasteis  like  earthquakes  or 
land^ides*  or  Yiiy  massive  concerted  human  ^forts  <m  a  amilar  scale.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  frm  as  individuals  to  adapt  to  the  course  (tf  hi^xy,  either  well  or  iMM>r]y. 
By  l<K>king  ahead,  we  can  avoid  sanAars  and  whirlpools  ^d  pick  the  best  path 
throu^  any  rapids. 

Great  Ocean 

The  fixture  is  a  grrat  ocean.  Hiere  are  many  pos^Ue  dratinations,  and  many  different 
paths  to  each  destinatimi.  Good  navigatm  take  advantage  <^  the  main  currents 
change,  adapt  thdr  courses  to  the  capricious  winds  ti  chance,  knaps  a  sharp  iMkout 
po^ed,  and  move  earefiilly  in  fi^  or  undiaited  waters.  If  th^  do  the^  things,  they 
win  get  safi^  to  the  dratination  (barring  a  typhoon  or  <^er  natural  disaster  that  they 
can  neither  predict  nor  avoid). 

Colossal  Dice  Game 

The  fixture  is  entirety  random,  a  colo^^  dice  game.  Eveiy  »ccnd,  millions  of  things 
happen  that  amid  have  hapi^ed  another  way  and  pn^uced  a  different  fixture.  A 
bullet  is  deflected  by  a  twig  and  kills  «^  person  instead  of  anotl^r.  A  scientist  checks 
a  spoiled  culture  and  throws  it  away,  w  heSa  more  ekwely  at  it  and  discovers 
penicillin.  A  spy  at  Wateigate  ronoves  a  piece  oi  tape  firom  a  door  and  gets  away 
safely,  or  he  fi>rgets  to  remove  the  tape  and  dianges  Amorian  political  history.  Since 
everything  is  chance,  all  we  oui  do  is  play  the  game,  pray  to  tiie  gods  of  fortune  and 
eiuoy  what  good  luck  ^mes  our  way. 

Source:  ICDM  Training  Materials  developed  by  the  Wa^gton  SOICC 
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Activity  #7 

Career  Planning  Metaphors 


Typ«ofActivU^»  Individual 
Teaching  tH{^tive(B): 


ToiUustrate  the  various  8te|>8  in  the  career  planning  process  by  comparing  it  to  other 
accomplishments  in  our  lives.  This  exercise  follows  the  Future  Metaphors  activity. 


Both  activities  aiso  can  be  used  with  cliwts. 

Partidpantr  will  mentally  clarify  the  career  planning  process  by  writing  five 
meteors  comparing  the  imess  to  another  experience,  accomplishment  or  skill  that 
they  have  iteveloped.  By  becoming  fismiliar  with  this  technique,  counselors  can  use  it 
to  encourage  their  clients  to  discuss  carMr  planning: 

Sttimaied  Time  to  Compete:  30  minutes 
Poinii  to  Introduce  Aetbdty: 

L  Researdi  has  shown  that  we  are  more  likely  to  internalize,  learn  and 
ramen^swnethingifit  can  be  Ihiked  to  our  direct  eagyqiences.  ntepurpose 
of  this  exercise  is  to  show  how  career  plamiing  and  decision  making  are  much 
like  many  other  activitieB  in  our  lives. 

2.  Recall  the  Future  Metaphors  activity  when  ve  compared  our  vision  of  the 
niture  with  other  hnagss,  sudi  as  a  ndf^ty  river,  etc 

3.  Think  of  an  accimipHriunent,  hobby  or  interest  in  your  life.  It  could  be  playing 
a  nrasieal  instrument;  or  a  sport,  sodi  as  golf,  or  an  interMt,  such  as  stamp 
eonecting;oraworkplac8ae^vHy,8BdiasalMder8hiprole.  Visualise  all  the 
rteps,  elements,  praetiM,  or  cemponoitt  sorroun^ng  the  topic  you  have 
chosen.  U^g  your  t^  create  a  metai^  for  career  planning.  For  example 
a  soccff  player  m^t  choose  the  following  metaphon: 

Career  planning  is  like  soccer  because  you  murt  be  alert  and  stay  in  shape. 
Career  planing  is  like  soccer  because  you  must  understand  the  rules. 
Career  planning  is  like  soccer  because  you  are  competing  with  otiiers. 

4.  Using  the  "Career  Planning  Meta|*ors- worksheet,  write  down  the  topic  you 
have  eelected  and  create  five  metaphors  to  describe  it  within  the  next  ten 

^  P'^P*"^  yw"" '"•to^ow  in  a  lajge  group  discussion 

to  follow. 
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Jtfotertali  and  PnpttratUm: 

L  PartidpanU  will  need  the  "Career  PUmniiig  Metaphors"  worksheet 

2.  Aboard  or  flip  chart  cm  which  to  list  some  of  the  most  expressive  metaiOiors. 

AeHvUy: 

After  the  metaphor  ctmeept  is  reviewed  fay  the  Gainer*  tiie  participants  will  think  of 
a  personal  aeemnplishmait,  int^e^  hobby,  or  work  place  activity  in  their  own  lives. 
Whm  the  participants  have  Aossa  a  topic,  9^,  playing  golf,  they  will  Mmpare  it  to 
career  planning  and  write  five  meta^iors  describing  it.  which  wiH  be  discussed  in  a 
large  group. 

Aifnjrftitfowtf 

Other  sol^^cts  could  be  selected  for  metaphorical  eomparisms,  e.g.,  decision  making, 
dianging  careos,  findhig  a  nontraditional  job,  etc 

Que§tion$  /br  Dimution: 

1.  What  similarities  did  you  find  between  your  topic  and  planning  a  career? 
What  contrasts? 

* 

2.  How  did  you  itol  as  you  wrote  your  metai^ors?  Did  the  experi«ice  make  you 
ftel  more  or  less  confident  of  planning  your  career?  Why/why  iwt? 

3.  How  could  you  use  this  exercise  with  clients?  How  mi^t  it  help  them?  What 
gzoups,  if  any,  would  find  this  ezerdse  especially  valuable  and  why? 


ERIC 


Source:  ICDM  Training  Materids  developed  by  the  Washington  SOICC 
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Career  Planning  Metaphors 


Directions:  Think  of  smnething  that  is  inpo^^  meaningftil  to  you  that  you  would 
be  wilHng  to  discuss  in  a  laige  group.  It  can  be  a  hobby,  imstioie,  a  woric  place 
activity,  a  skill,  a  reUitiondi^,  a  ma^  aceotnplidmiait,  or  anything  else  of 
significance  in  your  Ufit.  Vitalize  ^  ^  dements,  st^  or  compmieats  surrounding 
this  topic  How  is  the  tc^  tiiat  you  have  diosoi  like  planning  a  career?  List  five 
met^hors  to  desorfte  comiMrisons  that  can  be  nu^ 

Example:  Playing  golfis  like  f^anning  a  career  because  you  must  keep  your  eyes 
on  the  ban  and  keep  moving  ahead  toward  your  goals. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Source:  ICDM  Training  Materials  developed  by  the  Washington  SOICC 
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Activity  «8 

Career  and  LMI  Visualization 


T^peofAetioity:  Small  or  large  group 
Teaching  Oiifeetiv€(»): 

To  make  the  participant  more  aware  of  the  sources  of  career  and  LMI  that  are  part 
of  their  dfidly  lives. 

To  illustrate  how  participants  can  use  this  exernse  with  their  clients. 
Behavioral  0kMcti9e(§): 

By  taking  an  imaginary  walk  through  one  of  their  typical  days,  the  paiticipants  will 
be«>me  more  aware  itf  the  \wiou8  sources  of  career  and  LMI  that  are  readily  available 
to  them  and  Uieir  clients. 

EwHmated  Time  to  C^j^ete:  IS  minutes 

Pointe  to  Introduce  Aetit^: 

dose  your  ^yes,  get  comfortable  and  walk  with  me  throu^  your  day.  Imagine  your 
typical  routine.  Think  of  awakening  and  looking  around  the  room,  getting  up  and 
dressing  for  the  d^.  BeawareofaOoftheprodttotanuTOundingyouorthatyouare 
using;  What  information  do  tiiese  items  give  you  about  the  labor  market?  Now 
imagine  yourself  having  brrak&st  or  doing  whatever  you  do  b^bre  you  l^ve  home. 
When  you  leave,  where  do  you  go  and  how  do  you  grt  thwe?  As  you  travel  to  your 
destination,  what  do  you  see?  What  information  d^  that  give  you  about  the  labor 
market  in  your  community?  Nationally? 

Now  you  are  at  your  domination.  Uywx  are  at  your  work  place,  what  kind  of  work  do 
you  do  and  what  do  you  use  to  get  it  done?  If  you  are  somewhere  else,  what  kinds  of 
work  are  people  dtang  and  what  are  you  doing  there?  If  you  are  at  work,  what  are 
others  d^ing  and  how  are  tb^  aeeompUshiiv  ihtir  j^?  Think  fbr  a  moment  about 
all  the  inlbrmation  you  are  peering  about  the  work  place. 

It's  lunchtime  and  you  meet  a  friend  at  a  local  rartsnrani  What  ^  you  notice  about 
the  labor  mark^  while  you  are  having  hmch?  The  aft«moon  goei  on,  and  soon  it's 
time  to  go  home.  On  the  way  you  mi^t  stop  to  get  gas  groceries,  or  at  your  health 
club.  You  might  go  shopping  at  a  local  m^  or  ba  a  chaafreur  to  some  youngsters. 
Bventu^  you  reach  home,  read  the  newqnper  before  dinner  and  perhaps  watch 
some  TV  afterwards,  or  read  the  most  recent  news  magasine.  BSaj^  it's  play  time  and 
you  go  out  to  a  movie  ni^tclub.  I^  you  pick  19  any  other  information  about  your 
labor  market? 

What  have  you  learned  alwut  the  marketplace,  the  world  of  work,  your  labor  market? 
Think  about  the  economy,  job  descriptions,  industries,  people  eating  out,  the  problems 
you  see  while  working  or  going  to  work,  shopping,  your  own  purehases,  your  salary, 
etc  This  is  all  useful  information  about  the  labor  market 
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Now,  imagine  yourself  in  your  clients  ^oes  and  walk  throu^  a  day  in  his/her  role. 
Imagine  getting  up^  leaving  the  house,  eoming  to  see  you  (how  do  you  get  there?}.  How 
might  the  infinrmatlon  your  dient  sees  be  diflbroit  ftom  your  own?  What  kinds  of 
libor  maiket  inibrmatiw  mi^t  your  eUent  colleet  that  is  diffisreat  from  your  own? 
How  can  you  and  ytmr  dient  use  that  ii^ormation  in  career  minsding? 

MfUeriaU  and  Preparation: 

L  Trainer  dwuld  be  prepared  to  read  the  above  statement  to  the  participants. 

AeHvUy: 

While  hearing  the  trainer's  introductiim,  the  |»rtici|»nts  will  imagine  that  they  are 
waking  throu^  their  typical  day  and  vdll  recall  th«  s<mrees  (rf*  career  and  LNU  that 
they  enomntOT.  &e(mifly,  Ui^  will  imagine  that  th^  are  walking  throu^  a  day  in 
a  client's  shoes  and  comjmre  the  career  and  labor  market  infbrmati<m  collected  by 
themselves  and  their  clients. 

Adaptation: 

Have  the  participants  go  throu^  ih»  visualizati<m  exerdse  as  members  special 
populations.  For  example,  *Ychi  are  a  minority  male  loddng  for  woriL"  "You  are  a 
persim  with  a  disability  trying  to  cho<»e  a  »reer."  Tou  are  a  displaced  homeroaker 
seeking  to  reoiter  the  I^r  market  after  a  20  year  al»enoe.'* 

Que»tion§  fi>r  Diwumion: 

1.  Asymi  walked  throu^  your  day,  what  sources  (^career  and  LMI  did  ^u  find? 

2.  As  you  imagined  yourself  in  the  shoes  <^  <me  of  your  clients,  what  sources  of 
career  and  LMI  were  available  to  you?  What  sour^  were  not  available  to 
you?  Why  not? 

3.  How  was  the  information  to  which  ^u  were  expoied  different  from  that  to 
which  your  client  m^t  be  exposed? 

4.  Mi^t  these  infmroational  different  affect  your  counseling  and  your  client's 
decision  making  process?  If  so,  how?  If  not,  why? 

5.  What  might  be  the  effects  oi  your  exiK^sure  to  labor  mericet  informati(m  that 
is  different  from  your  client's? 

Iimntr'9  NoteK 
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Earning  Power 


Activity  #9 


Type  of  Activity;  Small  Group 
Teaching  Ok^^ve(a): 

To  diow  participants  how  to  fiiid  the  average  earnings  of  specific  occupational  groups 
hi  using  the  Oceupatitmal  Outlook  Handbook  (OOHX 

BehavioixU  Olt^eeliiwCft^; 

Working  in  pairs,  the  par^pants  will  research  information  in  the  OOH. 
Ettimated  TUne  to  CfmqOete:  20  minutes 
Points  to  Introduce  Actioity: 

1.  Clients  are  often  cwicemed  about  how  mudi  money  Uiey  might  earn  in  a 
particular  Mcupation. 

2.  One  <rf  the  best  sources  for  this  information  is  the  OOH,  Hiis  exercise  helps 
to  familiarize  us  with  the  OOH. 

3.  For  eadi  of  the  groups  listed,  see  if  you  can  "guess"  which  occupations  have  the 
hi^est  earnings.  When  you  have  finished,  use  the  OOH  to  dieck  your 
answers.  Please  keep  in  mind  that  the  earnings  depend  on  a  number  of 
factors;  they  are  not  absolute.  Look  upon  the  ^mings  as  a  clue  to  the 
attractiveness  of  certain  occupations  and  their  potential  for  long-term 
monetary  rewards. 

Materiala  and  Preparation: 

1.  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  for  eadi  small  group. 

2.  "Who  Earns  the  Mostr  work  sheet 
(Answers:  1-b.  2-c,  3-a,  4.c,  5-b,  6-a,  7-c,  8-a.) 

Activity: 

Using  the  "Who  Earns  Ae  Most?"  work  sheet,  the  participants  will:  1)  make  guesses 
from  the  list  of  occupational  groups  and  2)  dieck  their  answers  in  the  OOH. 

Adaptations: 

More  occupations  could  be  added  to  the  list  to  make  the  activity  longer;  occupations 
can  be  deleted  to  make  the  activity  shorter. 

Additional  information  from  the  OOH  could  be  researched. 
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DifTerent  resources,  sudi  as  CEDs,  and  state  and  local  wage  information  could  be  xised. 
A  comparison  could  be  made  of  the  resources. 

QuesHotu  for  DiaeusBion: 

L  What  factors  influence  the  amount  of  salary  that  is  paid  for  a  given  occupation? 

2.  Do  yon  think  some  occupations  are  overpaid  or  underpaid?  Why? 

3.  Is  salaiy  the  most  important  consideratiim  when  dioosing  a  career?  Why/why  not? 

4.  What  are  the  most  important  considerations  in  makinff  a  career  choice? 

5.  Where  are  the  high-i^ng  jd»  oi  the  fixture? 

6.  How  can  career  development  fadtilities  use  this  information  to  help  their  clients? 
Trainer's  Notes: 
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Who  Earns  the  Most? 

Pot  each  of  the  groups  listed  below,  see  if  you  can  "guess"  which  occupations  have  the 
highest  earnings. 

L  A  file  clerk,  fire  fig^iter  or  licensed  practical  nurse. 

2.  An  aircraft  pilot,  TV  announcer  or  veterinarian. 

3.  An  urban  planner,  architect  or  lawyer. 

4.  A  bartender,  mail  carrier  or  secondary  schod  teadier. 

5.  A  phyrical  therapist,  physician's  assirtant  or  dental  hygienisL 

6.  A  statistician,  forester  or  meteorologist 

7.  A  building  inspector,  nuddlesdiool  principal  or  hospital  administrator. 

8.  A  hotel  manager,  insurance  underwriter  or  retail  buyer. 


I 
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Lost  Job 


Activity  «10 


T^ofActiidty:  Individual 
Teaching  ObJeetiuHs): 

By  simulating  the  ca.-eer  decision  making  process,  the  participants  will  become  more 
aware  of  how  personal  into^sts.  values  and  the  availabiUty  of  information  influence 
the  proves. 

The  partidpwits  will  gain  some  practice  in  using  both  formal  and  informal  sources  of 
career  and  LMI  in  their  dedsion  making  process. 

t 

Behavioral  Ol^tioe(8): 

Imagining  that  they  have  tost  their  jobs,  the  participants  will  be  given  the  names  of 
three  available  jobs  by  the  trainer.  The  participants  wifl  research  the  jobs,  gathering 
as  jnuch  ii^ormation  as  possible  about  emsh  (me.  They  wiK  then  choose  one  of  the 
three  jobs,  based  on  ttieir  interests  and  values.  They  will  be  prepared  to  share  their 
decisions  and  the  rationale  behind  them  with  the  large  group. 

E»Hmated  Time  to  C^Oete:  40  minutes 
Pointe  to  Introduce  Activity: 

1.  Imagine  you  have  lost  your  job  and  that  you  are  now  a  part  of  the  nation's 
unemployment  statistics.  You  see  an  employment  counselor  at  Job  Service 
who  gives  you  titles  of  three  iMsiticms  that  are  presmtly  available  in  your 

TRAmiNO  ROTffiSENTATIVE.  VCX^ATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  COUNSELOR  and  PER^NNEL  RECRUITER. 

2.  Gather  as  much  information  as  possible  about  these  three  posiOons  within  the 
next  20minttte8,  udng  any  and  all  rMourcas  available  to  you  in  thi»  room 
Dont  flwgat  to  include  the  other  participants  in  the  room  as  resourcos. 

3.  Be  preparwi  t©  wmmunicat©  your  career  dioica  to  thf  explaining  the 
rationale  behind  your  dedsion;  inchide  cmsideratiotis  such  as  personal 
mterests,  values  and  family  considerations. 

4.  AfUr  20  minutM,  we  wiU  meet  in  a  large  group  to  discuss  your  career  choices 
and  the  role  "information'' played  in  making  them. 

Materiala  and  Freparutions 

L  Have  federal  sources  ofcareer  and  LMI  available  in  the  classroom,  such  as  the 
(SIO  Manual,  the  Standard  Occupational  Qaa^fieation  (SOC)  Manual  a 
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CXDS,  occupational  prcijectiOTs,  wage  somyi,  and  state  and  local  information. 
Besuretohavoenou^resoureosferall  tho  participants  to  researdi  the  jobs. 
Some  informal  sounds  of  inforroatien  would  also  be  M^ly  desiraWe,  such  as 
pnrfbsskmal  journals,  newspapers  and  current  periodicals  related  to  the 
occupational  areas. 

2.  Be  prepared  to  list  the  career  dioices  on  a  board  for  discussion  purposes, 

3.  Make  sure  participants  have  comfortable  woric  areas  for  research  purposes. 
Activity: 

Partidpante  will  imagine  that  they  have  lost  their  jobs  and  researdi  three  possible  a 
career  choice  with  the  resource  materiails  in  the  room  for  20  minutes.  Participante  will 
make  a  carew  dioice  based  on  their  interests,  values,  and  the  information  available. 
They  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  their  choices  and  the  rationale  behind  them  in  a  large 
group  discussion  for  approximately  16  minutes. 

Adaptiitiona: 

Different  or  additi«ial  careers  could  be  selected  for  research,  depending  on  the 
audience,  the  time  allow^  and  the  resources  available. 

Questiont  for  XHseuuion: 

L  What  were  the  most  important  factors  in  making  your  career  choice?  What 
wore  the  least  important? 

2.  Why  is  this  particular  career  (whatever  career  is  named)  a  popular  choice? 
Why  is  this  career  (whatever  career)  the  least  popular  choice? 

3.  Was  information  easy  to  find  on  these  careers?  Why/why  not?  Was  the 
information  understandable  once  you  found  it?  Why/why  not?  Do  you  beUeve 
it  is  reliable? 

4.  Would  your  clients  be  able  to  locate  and  understand  the  information  you  have 
used  today?  Why/why  not?  What  could  yoi^  do  to  help  make  this  information 
more  accessible  to  your  clients? 


6.  What  have  you  learned  from  this  activity  that  you  could  use  in  your  work  with 
clients? 

TrtUner^  Notes: 
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Activity  «11 

Carousel  of  Careers 


Type  ofAetitdiy:  Small  group/Romidtables 
Teaching  Oitieetive(B): 

Participants  will  be  able  to  select  certain  topics  of  intovst  and  participate  in  small 
group  discussions  1^  hy  resourra  persons  who  can  address  thdr  qiecifSc  concerns. 

Behavioral  Wectivefs): 

Participants  will  develop  skills  to  describe  and  locate  a  variety  of  labor  market 
information. 

Sstimaied  Time  to  Ctm^lete:  One  and  a  half  hours  (three  20  minute  sesaons  with 
a  five  minute  break  between  discussions  and  a  wrap-up).  Sample  schedule: 

2:00  -  2:20  p.m.  Session  One 

2:20  -  2:25  p.m.  Rotate 

2:25  -  2:45  p.m.  Session  Two 

2:45  -  2'.50  p.m.  Break 

2:50  •  3:10  p.m.  Session  Three 

3:10  •  3:20  p.m.  Wrap-up 

Points  to  Introduce  Activity; 

1,  This  activity  will  allow  you  to  sele^  three  career  and  LMI  topics  of  interest 
from  the  six  tables  that  are  located  around  the  room.  You  will  have  20 
minutes  at  each  table  with  a  resoum  persim.  After  20  minutes,  please  move 
to  the  second  taUe.  Please  repeat  tiie  proeetiuro  for  a  Uurd  20  minute  session. 

2,  When  we  conclude  the  carousel,  you  will  hav»  the  opportunity  to  ask  any  final 
questions  ^u  may  have. 

3,  Trainers:  Give  a  lively  and  informative  introduction  of  the  resource  persons 
to  stimulate  participant  interest 

Materiah  and  Preparations 

1.  Six  tables  that  are  clearly  marked  by  Career  and  LMI  topics  and  chairs  for  all 
participants. 

2.  Six  articulate  and  well  prepared  resource  persons  to  lead  discussions  at  each 
table. 

3.  Ask  resource  persons  if  any  materials  are  ne«ssary  for  their  presentations. 
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4.  A  listing  of  all  the  tqpics  and  resource  persons  on  a  board  or  flip  chart  to 
introduce  the  activity. 

5.  An  introduction  of  all  the  resource  persons,  with  a  background  sketch  of  their 
qualifications. 

JUtiviiy: 

The  participants  will  uiove  three  tames  from  one  ^  minute  discussion  to  another, 
allowing  them  to  select  s^cific  topics  of  interest  There  will  be  six  discussion  tables 
headed  by  resoum  perstms  on  t^ira  sodi  as: 

mat  Can  CIDs  Do  fi^  Us?  IVhat  Are  the  National  Career  Development 
Guidelines?  Row  Can  a  SOICC  Help  Career  Counselors?  What  Is  Gender  l^ty? 
How  Can  We  Hdp  Studmts  with  Disabilities?  What  Are  Some  Cmnmonly  Used 
LMI  Besources?  Where  Aie  the  Jtbs  of  the  FSitnre?  How  Do  We  Meet  the  Needs 
of  AduHs  m  Transition?  Multaeuhural  Coonseling-What  Does  It  Mean?  What 
Careers  Does  the  Bifilitary  Offer?  What  Opportunities  Are  Available  in  this 
Community? 

The  activity  concludes  with  a  large  group  wrap-up  session  to  address  any  final 
cfmcwns. 

Ad&ptatiom: 

The  Career  Carousel  could  \x  made  larger,  with  more  topics  and  t^es  to  choose  from, 
and  more  time  ^owed. 

Have  one  product  available  at  each  table.  Instead  of  diF^ussing  an  issue,  demonstrate 
how  to  use  a  product  such  as  the  CIDS,  OOH,  CIS,  SOC,  DOT,  GOE,  occupational 
prc(}ecti«is,  wage  surveys,  or  Unemployment  Compensation  (UC)  data. 

Queitiom  for  DUeunion: 

1.  Are  there  any  final  questions  or  comments  that  you  would  like  to  address  to 
our  TMOurce  persons? 

2.  Is  there  any  information  that  you  fbimd  to  be  particularly  valuable?  What 
specific  infbrmati^  will  you  use  in  your  ymrk  place? 

3.  Are  there  any  other  U^cs  that  you  would  like  to  sm  covered  in  a  <»rousel 
format  such  as  this? 

Trainer*9  NotsK 


Adapted  from  Oklahoma  ICDM  Worktops 
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Activity  #12 

Advertising  Career  and  UVO  Resources 


TypeofAetivUy,  S 'nail  groups 
Tetuhing  OkfeeHmd): 

To  fkmiliarize  the  partidpants  with  federal  and  ^te  govenunent  sources  of 
infbrmatiai:  to  know  where  to  find  them,  what  is  in  them  and  how  they  can  be  us^ 
in  career  counseling. 

Behavicral  Oi(^/ive(c).* 

Participants  will  work  in  small  groups  to  develop  a  creative  advertisement  to  be 
presented  to  the  dass  for  some  rftiie  more  widely  used  sources  <^infbrmatk>n,  such 
as:  the  Dktkmwry  of  (keu/HttkauU  TUlea  (IX)D,  the  Sumdard  OceujKttional 
Qaasification  (SOC)  Manual,  ih»^andard  Industrial  Gaa^fkation  (SIC)  Manual  and 
the  Guide  for  Oaatpatiimal  ^gOmUum  (GOSX 

Participants  will  be  mwe  fbmiliar  with  the  use  and  content  of  the  information 
resources  that  are  advertised  to  the  elass. 

EUimatad  lime  to  C^m^^tK  45-60  minutes  (dep«iding  on  the  numW  of  small 
groups) 

Pointt  to  introduce  Actioity: 

1.  Tlus  is  an  exerdse  to  test  your  Mtvertising  creativiiy.  Imagine  Uiat  you  have 
to  sell  one  door  source  bo«^.  How  can  you  e»dte  others  about  the  wealth  of 
infbrmata(»i  in  your  publication?  Most  important^,  how  can  you  entice  them 
to  buy  it? 

2.  You  will  have  the  opportunity  to  tiy  your  hand  at  advertising  an  information 
resource  today.  You  wiU  work  with  a  small  group  to  develop  an  ad  to  sell  the 
resource  that  you  are  0vm,  sudi  as  the  DOT  or  SIC.  You  will  present  ymir 
ad  to  tiie  class.  It  can  be  in  the  form  oi  a  poster,  a  new8i»per  ^  a  television 
or  radio  «>mmercial,  a  iK»em,  a  song,  or  even  a  door>to^door  sales  pitch.  Be 
clever  and  creative! 

3.  In  your  ad,  please  tiy  to  be  as  ii^ormative  as  p<»nUe;  3ronr  d>jective  is  to  sell 
your  cla^mates  on  tiie  value  oi  your  LMI  resonrro. 

MateriaU  and  Pr^taration: 

1.  An  information  resource  for  each  small  group,  such  as  the  DOT,  SIC,  SOC, 
CIDS,  etc 

2.  Materials  to  create  ads,  sudi  as  paper,  markers,  tai^  recorders,  etc. 
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Aetiviiy: 

^Artici{>ants  will  work  in  ranall  groups  to  cf^te  an  ad  for  an  infonnati(Hi  resource. 
AdaptationK 

With  video  taping  equipmoit,  each  group  cotild  make  a  30  Mcond  commercial  for  their 
resource. 

An  "Addy  Award"  (a  humorous  certifioite,  small  statue,  bag  <^ jelly  beans,  etc.)  could 
be  given  for  the  best  advertisement  by  having  participants  vote  for  their  choices. 

Queatiom  DUeuBsiom 

1.  What  infbrmativin  did  your  team  try  to  project  about  your  resource? 

2.  If  you  had  more  time  and  materials,  what  additional  information  would  you 
pr^nt  to  Ute  dass  abmit  ywir  resourM? 

3.  What  quesUons  do  you  have  about  any  of  these  rraources? 

4.  Which  <}(  these  i^sources  have  ymi  used?  Does  the  resource  provide  you  with 
the  information  that  you  need?  Why?  Why  not? 

5.  What  resources  have  you  not  used?  Why  not? 

6.  Have  you  been  enticed  to  use  any  new  products  as  a  result  of  Uie  ads  you  have 
seen  today?  How  will  you  use  them? 

Trainer*§  Note»: 
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Activity  «13 

Career  and  LMI  Scavenger  Hunt 

J^fpe  i^AetUfUy:  Individual 
TmMng  Otjectioeft): 

To  demon^rate  that  we  are  st^rrounded  by  career  and  labor  market  information  in  our 
everyday  hvm. 

To  evaluate  tiie  validity  or  reliability  of  ^rtain  kinds  oi  career  and  labor  market 
inAmnatiin). 

To  illurtrate  the  various  categories  o(  career  and  LML 
BeAovioral  0^<ioef#;; 

During  their  hmdi  break,  imrtidpants  will  gather  one  pie^  of  career  and  labor  market 
infSnm^ai  from  the  oivironment  Uiat  th^  can  share  wiUi  the  grtmp. 

The  participants  will  die  the  soureo}  of  their  information  ^en  it  is  presented. 

The  participants  will  evaluate  the  information  that  is  presented  to  the  group. 

The  participants  will  categorize  the  kinds  of  information  they  have  reported. 

S$timated  Time  to  dmtplete:  30  minutes 

Puiaia  to  Introduce  AetivUy: 

L  As  we  move  throui^  a  typical  day,  we  uneo;isciously  al^rb  a  deal  of 
career  and  labor  ma^et  information  in  various  forms  from  different  sources. 

2.  When  you  nstum  from  lunch*  we  will  aA  eadi  you  to  share  with  the  dass 
one  inece  of  ii^ormati<m  that  y<m  picM  up  diuing  your  break,  along  with  the 
source  of  your  information. 

3.  You  cannot  use  any  <^  the  materials  in  tini  room  as  a  source. 

4.  You  may  write  your  information  and  source  on  a  praoe  of  l»iM»r,  if  you  wish. 

6.  Give  an  example  of  career  and  Uifl  that  mi^t  be  found,  sodi  as  the  HELP 
WANTED  sign  in  the  restaurant  window.  What  kind  of  help  is  needed?  What 
are  the  wages,  hoiurs  and  conditims  of  empk^ymoit?  Are  boi^lts  leered?  Any 
special  training  n^ed? 
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MatBrisi^  and  PreparuHon: 

1.  A  iMmrd  to  summarize  the  mreer  uid  LMI  that  is  found,  and  a  rating  scale  for 
the  infermation,  8ttd>  as  QUESTIONABLE,  PROBABLY  RELIABLE,  WELL 
]>OCUMENTED. 

2.  (Optioned)  A  list  of  categories  that  could  be  diseuss9d  as  outlined  below  in 
Adaptations. 

Activity: 

The  participants  win  find  one  piece  ai  career  and  labor  market  information  during 
their  lundi  ln«ak  to  brii^  \xxk  to  class.  Hie  information  will  be  summarized  on  a 
board  and.  evaluated  for  its  reUaUlity. 

Tlie  informatics  could  be  broken  into  cat^^ories,  mdi  as  (^eupaticmal,  demographic 
and  labor  ferra  Information.  The  infmmition  could  be  divided  into  federal,  state  and 
local  informaUon. 

The  participants  could  work  in  teams  in  a  contest  to  s^  which  team  could  «>llect  the 
OKtst  infbrmatifui  over  the  IuacI*.  hour. 

Working  in  competitive  teanu  in  the  classroom  for  a  pertod  of  20  minutes,  partidpants 
could  be  given  copies  of  the  daily  newspaper  to  scan  and  hunt  for  career  and  LMI  to 
report  back  to  the  large  group. 

Quettions  for  Ditcmiom 

1.  Were  ycm  surprised  fay  the  amo\mt  and  availability  of  the  information? 

2.  What  forms  of  career  and  LMI  did  you  find-any  labor  force  information? 
Demographic?  Occupational?  Federal?  State?  LomI? 

3.  How  w<mld  you  rate  the  raliabiHty  of  each  of  these  pie^s  of  information? 

4.  What  conclusion  can  we  come  to  about  career  and  LMI  in  general? 

5.  How  can  you  use  this  in  car^r  counseling? 

6.  How  mig^t  your  clients  use  this  information? 

7.  What  career  and  LMI  did  you  look  for,  but  could  not  find? 


Adapted  from  Florida  ICDM  Workshops 
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Activity  #14 

Classification  Systems  and  Resources 


T^ofAetitdty:  Small  group 
Tetmhing  OkJwHoe($>: 

To  show  participants  how  eareer  and  labor  market  infor  nation  is  classified  to  make 
it  manageable,  ac^^Me  and  us^le. 

Behavioral  Ot^^tivHt): 

Working  in  small  groups,  the  participants  will  Km^  at  copies  of  the  IHetionary  of 
OeeupatUmal  TUles  (DOT)  on  thdr  taUes.  They  win  list  all  of  the  occupations  that 
made  it  possible  for  the  DOT  to  be  here  at  the  training  session. 

EMtimaUid  Time  to  Campled  30  minutes 

Poinit  to  Inirodace  Aetit^ 

1.  Career  and  labor  market  information  comes  in  an  assortment  of  configuraU 
and  formats.  Before  it  ^an  be  used  effectively  by  eithv  counselors  or  clients, 

it  must  be  OTganized  or  elassffied  in  some  way,  so  it  becomes  manageable.  The' 
purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  illustoste  how  cla^ificatara  ^stems  work. 

2.  In  small  groups  offive  or  six,  look  at  a  X2ic<ion<»yc/Qeciipa^i^^ 

which  is  pifi  iid  on  the  tables  around  ilie  room.  Wofkingas  agnmp,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  write  down  all  the  occti^ation»  yon  can  think  of  that  made  it 
possible  for  the  DOTs  to  be  here  at  the  traming  sesnon  today. 

3.  Aaer  you  have  completed  your  list  of  oceuimtions,  divide  your  list  into  at  least 
tiiree,  Inxt  no  more  than  five,  eat^ories  of  omqwtnms. 

4.  You  will  have  approximately  20  minutes  to  develop  your  list  and  occupational 

categories.  Be  prepared  to  diare  your  worii  with  Uie  large  group  n^en  you  are 
asked  to  do  so. 

MateriaU  and  Preparation: 

1.  A  DOT  for  each  small  group,  a  comfortable  seating  arrangement  for  erouo 
work,  paper  and  pencils. 

2.  A  board  or  flip  chart  on  which  to  list  the  eateries  repfflrted  by  each  group. 

3.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  other  LMI  classification  systems,  such  as  the  SIC,  SOC, 
GOE,  etc  '  ' 
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Aciiviiy: 

Woriung  in  small  groups  and  using  the  DOT  as  their  resource,  the  participants  will 
list  all  the  oeeopations  that  made  it  possible  &r  the  DOT  to  be  used  in  the  training 
session.  After  listing  the  occupations,  the  partieipants  will  classify  them  into 
cat^ories  of  not  less  than  three  and  not  more  Uian  five. 

AdaptatUmK 

Other  books  could  be  used  as  resource  stuh  as  tekphime  books  w  a  city  directoiy.  a 
university  timetable,  mcyelt^Mdias,  etc 

Have  ^nAk  small  group  use  a  d^R»r»&t  resource  such  as  the  SOC,  SIC,  QOE,  etc.,  and 
ikaie  the  results  of  their  resear^  with  others.  Why  are  the  dassification  systems 
different?  How  can  we  relate  the  various  ^tems  to  one  an<^er? 

Questiofu  fhr  DUemwion: 

L  How  many  oecui»tions  did  your  group  have  on  the  first  list? 

2.  How  many  eateries  did  your  gnnip  develop? 

3.  What  similaritiM  are  found  between  the  cate^ries  listed  by  each  group? 

4.  How  are  occupations  classified  in  other  LMI  sources,  such  as  the  SIC,  SOC, 
GOE,  -A? 

5.  How  can  an  understanding  of  clarification  systems  help  you  in  your  work? 
How  can  it  help  your  clients? 

Trainer*B  NoieK 
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Activity  «1S 

Impucations  Wheel 

Type  t^AetivUy:  Small  group 
Teaching  Okhctive(t): 

To  illustrate  ways  in  which  the  change  from  a  manufecturing  economy  to  a  service 
economy  has  had  a  ripple  effect  on  the  U.S.  labor  market 

Behatdoral  (X^^Hv^fs): 

Partidpants  will  have  a  greater  awareness  of  the  defining  work  opportuniUes  in 
mam^turmg  industries  and  the  growing  number  of  positions  in  the  service 
industries.  They  will  incorporate  this  knowledge  into  their  career  counseling. 

Eetimated  Time  to  Cmi^te:  45  minutes 

Pointt  to  InindMice  AetivUy: 

L  Change  does  not  occur  in  a  vacuum;  eadi  cause  has  an  ^ect  that  oroduces  a 
chain  reaction. 

2.  Ihe  change  from  a  manufacturmg  to  a  service  economy  has  many  effects  or 
implications,  especially  for  career  counselors. 

3.  Lef  8  begin  with  the  premise  that  most  new  jobs  wiU  be  in  the  services;  make 
this  statement  m  the  large  center  drcle,  or  hub,  of  your  wheel. 

4.  There  nre  many  implications,  or  effects,  of  this  economic  trend;  write  them  in 
the  medium-sized  circles  that  are  attached  to  the  center. 

5.  Add  new  drdes  to  the  diagram  as  yon  consider  the  im.>ticataonB  (for  counselors 
and  then-  chents)  to  each  drcle  that  ymi  atkl;  the  oi^ective  is  to  widen  the 
arcie  by  generating  as  many  ideas  as  posdble. 

6.  Be  spedfSc  when  you  list  your  implications.  For  example,  "more  computers- 
is  not  as  helpful  as  "computers  will  play  a  greater  role  in  the  work  place  and 
m  the  career  counseling  process." 

Mttteriais  and  Pr^Mmtion: 

1.  niustaration  of  large  wheel  on  bladcboard  or  Hip  chart  to  introduce  wheel 
concepL 

^'   tlhSs.*^**  markers  for  each  group  to  construct  their  own 

3.   Board  or  flip  chart  to  summarize  the  outcomes  of  the  activity. 
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Aetivity: 

The  participante  will  brainstorm  to  considw  the  many  implications  of  the  economic 
forecast  that  most  new  jobs  wiH  be  in  the  service  industnes. 

The  participants  will  break  up  into  small  groups  of  three  or  four  to  diiicuss  and  d^gn 
^pSTwS  tiT^  portray  the  many  effects  of  this  economic  change  from 
a  manu&cturing  to  a  service  economy. 

The  implications  wheels  can  be  omstructed  around  any  t^T^illiS^^'iSS^riw 
such  as-  more  women  in  the  work  force,  more  tedinical  stolls  needed,  more  minority 
p^ipation.  an  older  work  force,  a  plant  dosing,  a  lar^  busmess  relocation,  etc. 

This  can  also  be  done  as  an  individual  ot  lai^e  group  activity. 

QuesHant  for  DUcuMwn: 

L  What  are  some  ofthemo^  important  implications  on  your  wheel? 

2.  At  what  points  ai  your  wheal  mi^t  career  development  iacilitators  or  their 
cBents  exert  some  influwice  or  control? 

3.  What  impli<ation8  on  your  wheel  are  controned  by  outside  influences?  What 
are  they?  Why? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  more  de»raWe  implications  on  your  wheel?  What  can 
be  done  to  implement  them? 

5.  What  are  some  rfthe  undesirable  implications?  What  can  be  done  to  diminish 
them? 

6.  How  could  you  use  this  activity  with  your  clients? 
Trainer'$  Notes: 


Adapted  from  the  ICDM  Materials  developed  by  the  Wa^ington  SOICC 
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AeUvit3rtl6 

State  and  Local  Resources 


Ty^  ofAttiviiy:  Individual 
Tecehii\4(  0l^titfe(8): 

To  demonstrate  the  importance  of  state  and  local  eareer  and  labor  market  information 
for  clients       plan  to  remain  and  find  woric  in  their  home  towns. 

To  point  out  some  of  the  sources  of  state,  county  and  local  career  and  labor  market 
informatiim. 

Behavioral  <H^tive<8): 

Participants  win  imagine  that  they  are  taking  a  walk  around  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  presently  living.  As  they  do  so,  they  will  make  a  list  ofi  the 
occupations  ih^  encounter;  what  career  and  l^r  market  infonnatian  was  necessary 
for  people  to  work  in  Ui(»e  oMupatlons;  and  where  one  mig^t  find  that  information. 

KatinuUed  Time  to  Complete:  30  minutes 
Points  to  Introduce  AetioHy: 

1.  Many  of  youi  clients  plan  to  find  work  and  remain  in  the  areas  in  whidi  they 
have  grown  up.  Tou  may  find  that  caree**  and  lalMr  market  information 
describing  the  national  seme  is  {^limited  use  to  them.  They  need  information 
about  the  local  labor  xDark^ 

2.  Tlie  purpose  <^  this  activity  is  to  stimulate  yoiu-  thinkmg  about  some  of  the 
occupations  in  your  ewimunities  and  tlic  oouro»s  of  labor  market  information 
about  Uiese  Mcupations.  (Give  an  example  c€  an  omipation  firom  ymir 
community  and  describe  how  {^ple  would  find  information  about  work  within 
it) 

3.  Please  find  the  "State  and  Local  Resources"  work  sheet  and  complete  it 
acoirding  to  the  directions.  You  will  have  20  minutes.  Be  prepared  to  discuss 
y<»ir  responses  in  a  large  group. 

MaSeriaU  and  Frepttmtion: 

1.  "State  and  l4>cal  Resources"  work  sheet 

2.  Examples  of  ^te  and  local  sources  of  LMI. 

3.  A  board  or  flip  chart  on  which  to  list  state  and  local  resources. 

4.  A  state/local  resource  person  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Aetiviiy: 

After  a  brirf  introduction  with  some  exeroples  from  the  trainer,  participanU  will 
comply  the  worksheet,  '*State  and  Local  Besources." 

AdapiaiUmMi 

Participants  could  woric  in  pairs. 

If  the  participants  come  from  a  large  and  diverse  work  place,  this  activity  could  be 
^pbed  to  that  envinmment 

Que$tU»u  for  DUeusaiom 

1.  What  were  some  of  the  occupations  you  listed  from  your  community? 

2.  How  mif^t  people  find  work  in  these  occupations? 

3.  What  specific  liill  is  needed  for  these  occupations?  Where  can  it  be  found? 

4.  Is  state  and  local  infonnatl(m  accessWe  to  you  and  your  clients?  Is  it  readily 
available?  Is  it  ea?y  to  use?  Why/why  not? 

6.  How  can  you  use  state  and  local  resources  in  your  work?  How  can  your  diento 
use  state  and  local  resources?  What  could  be  done  to  make  these  resources 
more  available  or  useable  in  your  community? 
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State  and  Local  Resources 


Think  about  the  commttnity  in  whidi  you  presmitly  live.  As  you  imagine  yourself 
walking  around  town,  pick  an  intere^ang  Uk>^  As  you  walk  that  blodt,  make  a  list 
of  all  the  occufmtions  that  are  represMit^  within  its  boundarMS. 


Now,  imagine  the  Hock  in  which  you  live.  Walk  that  blodc  What  kind  of  jobs  do  the 
people  on  ycmr  blo^  have?  Where  do  th^  m>rk? 


Wh*  \  do  they  do? 


What  kinds  of  career  and  labor  market  information  do  you  suppose  they  needed  to  get 
their  jdbs? 


If  you  were  to  enter  any  of  the  occupatitms  in  whidi  these  p^Ie  are  working,  what 
would  you  need  to  know  and  where  would  you  find  it? 


If  some<»ie  in  your  block  were  unemployed,  what  must  they  do  to  find  work?  What 
resources  are  available  to  them? 
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Activity  «17 


Hdping  Anna  Find  Work 

l^pe  ofActivUy:  Small  group 
Teaching  Oijeetived): 

To  simulate  the  ways  in  which  career  development  facilitating  can  use  career  and  labor 
market  information  to  help  their  clients. 

Behavioral  (^jjeetioefa): 

Hie  participants  will  work  in  small  groups  of  three  or  four  on  an  exercise  that  requires 
them  to  use  several  sourm  of  labor  market  inlbrmaUon  in  a  nmulated  job  search  for 
adient. 

S$iimaied  Time  fyf  C^tpleie:  46  minutes 
Poiitiv  to  Introditee  AetUdiy: 

1.  Tlus  activity,  "Helping  Anna  Find  Work,"  is  completed  by  answering  questions 
1-13  on  the  work^eet  You  will  work  in  pairs  to  researdi  the  questions  for 
am>roximately  30  minutra.  You  will  n^  to  refer  to  several  IML  resour^ 
that  are  here  in  the  room.  If  you  are  unable  to  locate  a  j^rticular  resource, 
someone  else  mi^  be  using  it,  so  please  go  on  the  next  que^on.  Whenyouarr 
finished  using  materials,  please  replace  them  promptiy  for  others  who  may 
need  them. 

MateriaU  and  Preparation: 

1.  The  following  LMI  resources: 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  TUka  (DOT), 

Standard  OceupaHmal  Gasaification  Manual  (SOC), 

Career  InfmaUtm  Delioery  Sy^em  (CIDS), 

Occupational  Prq/ectitm8f 

OceupatUmal  Employment  Statistics  (OES) 

Occupational  Outlook  HandbotA  (OOH), 

Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  (SIC), 

State/National  Pn^jectKms, 

State  Employment  Review, 

^ate  Employment  Picture, 

State  Covered  Employment  by  Industry  and  County, 
Classtfied  Directory    State  Manufacturers, 
State  Service  Directwy, 

State/local  area  wa^  surveys,  economic  indicators,  etc., 
Local  rasources  such  as  telephone  books,  etc 
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Aetiviiy: 

Using  the  LMI  mour^  that  are  provided,  the  iMuticipants  will  work  in  small  groups 
to  assi^  Anna,  a  woman  who  has  lost  her  This  a^inty  amtdates  many  of  the 
steps  career  development  fedlitators  need  to  take  in  using  LMI  resources  with  their 
clients. 

the  person  seeking  work  could  have  q>ecia]  needs,  sudi  as  a  persKm  with  a  disability, 
a  teen  parent,  a  £splaoed  homemaker,  a  retiree  or  an  adult  with  limited  English 
proficiency. 

The  banning  jch  deseripti<m  couM  be  dianged  fhnn  a  salesperson  to  a  computer 
pn^rammer,  an  auto  mechanic,  etc 

Queationa  for  Di$etu»ion: 

1.  What  resour^  were  the  most  valuable  in  helpmg  Anna  find  work?  Why? 

2.  Did  you  have  difficulty  using  any  <^  the  rraourees?  Which  cmes?  Why? 

3.  Were  ^surprisml  fay  the  amotrntofinfmnationymi  were  able  to  find  within 
the  time  period?  Do  you  thmk  it  was  time  well  spent?  Why?  Why  not? 

4.  What  resources  would  you  be  most  likely  to  use  in  counseling  your  clients? 
Why?  What  additamal  resources  do  ymi  recommend?  Why? 

Trainer^  Notes: 
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Helping  Anna  Find  Woric 


Participanrs  Guide 


Occupation  Questions 


Sources 


1.  Anna  sells  electronic  equipment  and 
related  suppfies  at  Ra(£o  Shade  Siie 
has  an  associate  degree  in  rmilcet- 

ing. 

Select  an  occupational  title  for  Anna 
from  the  following  LMi  pt^>ilcations 
and  list  its  numerical  code. 


Dfctionafy  of  Oca^mnsi  Wbs  (DOT) 


StatK^  Ocojpational  Ctas&ffcation 
ManuaHSOC) 


Guide  for  Occupational  Exploration 
(GOE) 


Srafe  Carasr  Informatbn  DeKvary 
System  {C\DS) 


Ocojpational  Emptoyment  Statistias 
(OES):  See  State  Occupational  Projec- 
tions for  fist  of  occupations 


Answers 

DOT  Title: 
DOT  Code: 
SOC  Title: 
SOCCode: 
GOE  Trtle: 
GOE  Code: 
CIDS  Title: 
CIDS  Code: 
OES  Title: 


Anna  has  been  laid  off  and  is  looking 
for  other  work.  What  are  some  occu- 
pations that  are  related  to  Anna's? 


SOC 


CIDS 


GOE 


Ust  related  occupations: 


o 

3 

0) 

k 

CP 
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ipation  Questions 


3.  What  occupational  descriptions  can 
you  find  of  Anna's  v^ik?  Please 
Include  the  msior  tasks  and  sldNs 
required. 


Ust  the  occupational  char^erlstlcs 
of  Anna's  job,  the  physical  demands 
and  environmental  conditions. 


Industry  Questions 


4.  Determine  the  industries  that  employ 
Anna's  occupation.  (These  are 
places  where  she  may  find  work) 


5.  Identify  the  specific  industiy  tttie(s) 
and  numerical  codes. 


Sources 


Answers 


OOH 
DOT 
CIDS 


Brief  (toscriplkm,  include  major  tasks  and 
^Hs: 


Selected  Characteristics  of  Occupations    Physical  demands: 
defined  in  the  DOT  Environmental  conditions: 


SIC 
DOT 
OOH 
CIDS 


List  employing  industries  (kinds  of 
businesses): 


UhxA  and  state  resources 

Use  your  own  knowledge  (be  expansive 
and  creative,  take  a  due  from  some  of 
the  variant  occupational  titiss) 


SIC  •  uss  alphabetical  i  x  to  get  into  Major  industry  title  and  SIC  code: 
the  classification  scheme  2  digit  title  and  code: 


Look  at  definition  and  example 


3  digit  title  and  code 


Look  at  the  hierarchy  of  the  classification  4  digit  title  and  code 
manual 
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Occu])8tion  Questions 


6.  Whm  are  ttie  projections  fbr  those 
industries? 


Geogrephy  and  Industry 


7.  Review  the  incfejstria)  base  in  the  local 
labor  market  to  assess  job  opportuni- 
ties for  Anna. 


How  many  businesses  are  In  the 
industry? 


Are  they  large  or  small? 


8.  Li3t  specific  companies  or  businesses 
in  your  area. 


> 

•o 

T3 
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Sources 


Answers 


State  and  National  Occupational  Projectionc: 

Projections,  19^2000:  (Prepublication 

pages) 

CIDS 

Loc^  information  resources 


Employment  Review 
State  Employment  Picture 

State  Covered  Employment 


Give  industfy  employment: 

Number  of  businesses: 
Large  or  small? 


Use  your  own  Knowledge.  List  two  or  three  business 

estabHshments: 

Classified  Directory  of  State 
Manufacturers 

State  Sen^  Directory 

Local  telephone  boo)(s  2  f) !  i 
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More  about  the  Occu|>ation 


9.  Examine  protons  to  ddtemdne       StM  wkI  Nattonal  Oocupationat 
eiT^)k)ymem  opportunities  for  Anna.  Pro^ctioni; 


Answers 


10.  If  you  identified  related  oocu$»itions, 
list  the  occupali(Nial  prepanErtion  arKj 
training  rsquirenients  for  Anna,  deter- 
mine whether  Anna  will  need  to 
supf^ment  her  current  education 
and  training. 


OOH 
CIDS 
DOT 

Selected  Characteristics  Occupations 
Defined  in  the  DOT 


List  levels  of  education  needed  or  spe- 
cific tr^ning  programs: 

What  is  the  specific  vocational  prepara- 
tion (SVP): 

What  are  requtrBments  in  Math  (M)  and 
Language  (L): 


1 1 .  look  for  wage  rates. 


CIDS 

State  Wage  Survey 


Occupational  wage  rate: 


> 

T3 

n' 


o 

3 


2^(1 
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QuMtlons 


Answers 


1 2.  Examine  Mtvancement  opportimHies  OOH 
((»' teK:k  themf)  and  career  (adders 
available  to  Anna  CIDS 


Ust  any  information  found: 


What  are  the  impiic^ns  for  Anna's  Local  Resources 
career  development? 


Imj^cations: 


1 3.  Examine  job  o^nings  In  the  oocupa-    State  ami  National  Occupational 
tions  you  identified.  Projections 


Average  annual  openings: 


CIDS 


State  or  SDA  reports 


> 

•o 

o' 

a 

o 
9 

I- 
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Activity  #18 

Around  the  House 
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Tifpet^ Activity:  Small  group 
Teaching  Otf/ectit^s): 

To  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC)  Manual  and 
state  and  national  occupational  projections. 

To  broaden  the  participants'  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  concept  of  an 
"industiy." 

To  d^cu&B  industrial  pn»jection8  and  the  growth  or  decline  of  occupations  commonly 
found  within  them  by  referencing  state  and  national  projections  and/or  the 
Occupational  OutUx^  Handi^  (OOH). 

Behaoioral  OkfectiveCs): 

Working  in  small  groups,  the  participants  will  brainstorm  to  develop  a  list  of 
mdustries  involved  in  the  production  several  ^mmon  housdiold  items.  After  a  list 
of  industries  has  been  developed,  the  participants  win  make  some  projections 
concOTung  their  future  growth  patterns.  The  participants  will  select  one  industay  and 
describe  it  in  detail  to  the  large  group  from  information  taken  from  the  SIC,  state  and 
national  occupational  projections,  the  OOH  and  other  related  sources. 

Estimated  Time  to  Complete:  4S  minutes 

Points  to  Introduce  Actioity: 

1.  The  production  of  even  tiie  most  common  items  around  our  homes  is  often  a 
complex  proves  that  requires  the  work  of  many  people  in  diverse  occupations 
in  far-readiing  places.  Working  in  a  small  group,  yon  will  be  given  a  household 
item  as  a  topic  fw  brainstorming  abcmt  the  many  indusMes  involved  in  its 
production  and  the  fUture  growth  patterns  in  these  industries. 

2.  Your  group  will  choose  one  of  the  industried  to  investigate  in  greater  detail, 
using  Uie  SIC  and  state  and  national  occupational  pittjections  as  your 
resources.  You  will  discuss  the  prqjections  for  the  industiy  and  the 
occupations  commonly  found  witiiin  it  A  spokesperson  should  be  prepared  to 
report  your  findings  in  a  large  group  discussion. 

3.  Assign  one  of  the  following  items  to  each  group: 

Your  favorite  i»ir  of  shoes  or  slippers 

A  piera  of  codcware  firom  ywir  kitchen 

A  towel  from  the  bathnH>m 

Notepaper  from  your  desk 

A  plastic  food  container  fh>m  your  refrigerator 

The  laundry  soap  you  use 
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MaieriaU  and  PreparatUm: 

L  Standard  Industrial  Classificatim  (SIO  Manuals  or  reprints  of  the 
elassificataon  index  for  eadi  small  group. 

2.  State  and  national  occupation^  projections,  industry  projections  and/or  the 
Oceupatumal  OutlofA  Handbook  (OOH). 

3.  Participant  woriwheete  "Around  the  House." 

4.  A  board,  overhead  or  flip  chart  for  group  reporting. 
AeHvUy: 

Working  in  anall  groups,  the  participants  will  Iffainstorm  ahwt  the  industries 
involved  in  the  productfen  and  distributiwi  of  a  common  hous^ld  item.  Using  state 
and  national  occupational  pn^jectiMis  as  resour^  they  will  make  some  group 
prcgections  concerning  fiituie  growth  and  occupational  needs  in  the  industries  they 
have  listed.  Finally,  they  will  sdect  one  of  the  industries  to  report  on  to  the  large 
group  using  SIC  d^  offering  their  own  comments  abwit  tiic  industry,  its  economic 
fiiture  and  its  occupational  projeetu>ns. 

Adaptation*: 

The  list  of  hous^old  items  Muld  be  changed. 

Qtte»tUn%B  far  Diacutaion: 

X.  What  relationships  among  industries  can  be  seen  in  the  SIC  Manual? 

2    How  could  you  use  the  SIC  with  your  clients?  What  information  does  it 
provide  that  you  could  not  find  in  the  DOT?  OOH?  SOC?  GOE?,  etc? 

3.  Why  woukl  an  understanding  of  an  Industrie  classification  system  increase 
employment  opportunities  for  dioits? 

4.  Why  are  national  and  state  projections  an  important  component  of  career 
planning? 

Trt^ner*9  Notes: 
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Around  the  House 


Directions:  Your  group  will  be  ara^ed  a  eomrotm  househdd  item  to  researdi  the 
industries  involved  in  its  produeti<m  and  distribution.  You  also  win  make  some 
industrial  growth  and  occai>ational  projections.  The  sources  of  information  axe  the  SIC 
and.  State  and  National  ProjMtifms. 

Take  five  minutes  to  brainstorm  about  the  various  industries  that  were  involved  in  the 
production  {rf*  your  item.  lirt  them  in  the  Uanks  below. 


Choose  one  of  the  industries  from  the  above  list  to  research  i».  .;Teater  depth  in  the 
Standard  Indu^rial  Oa^ifkatUm  (SIC)  Manu^  Give  the  name  of  the  industry  as  it 
appears  in  the  SIC:  

What  is  its  M^jor  Ck%mp  number?  (e-g.,  Agricultural  Services  is  07)  

How  is  the  Migor  Group  as  a  whole  describe  in  Uie  SIC  (be  brief)? 


Ust  the  industries  that  are  grouped  with  the  one  you  have  chosen  and  give  their  SIC 
classification  numbers.  In  your  small  group,  discuss  the  industries  and  occupations 
that  you  would  eq)ect  to  grow  or  decHne  aiiid  the  reasms  for  your  pnoMtions.  Place 
a  plus  (-f },  minus  (•)  or  an  equal  (s)  next  to  the  industries  and  occupations  that  you 
have  listed  to  indicate  the  pattern  ot  growth  or  decline.  As  resources,  use  state  and 
national  prelections,  commim  sense,  etc. 


jiumber  nnigbtnr 

.^lumber  nun>bpr 

.number  nnmlw 

.number  "umber 

jnumber  numhoy 


List  ten  occupations  found  in  these  industries: 


Choose  a  spokesperson  to  report  your  findings  to  Uie  large  group. 

2i>{> 
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Activity  #19 

Public  and  Private  Self 


TypeofAeHvUy:  Large  group 
Teaching  ObieeHve(9): 

To  illustrate  cultural  differeices  demonstratiiig  that  what  is  considered  to  be  a 
puUie  topic  in  one  culture  may  be  a  private  topic  in  another. 

To  make  participants  more  aware  of  Mid  sensitive  to  cultural  differences. 
Behaoiml  ObjeetiveiB): 

Given  cjuestionnairw  that  list  a  variety  of  topics,  participante  will  check  responses  to 
indicate  their  puUic  or  private  views  on  the  sui^eets  listed- 

Estimated  Time  to  Complete:  30  minutes 
PointM  to  Introdu^  Activity 

1.  We  often  assume  that  topics  we  consider  to  be  puWic  information  will  also  be 
conndered  public  by  others;  therrfore,  we  may  unintentionally  violate  the 
privacy  of  others. 

2.  On  the  Tublic/Private  Questiwinaire,**  cheA  the  topics  that  you  consider  to  be 
public  and  those  that  you  consider  to  be  private.  For  eiample,  the  first 
question  on  the  questionnaire  asks  you  about  your  views  on  religion.  If  you 
feel  your  views  are  private,  meaning  that  you  can  wily  discuss  this  topic  with 
those  dose  to  you,  maris  the  Private  Column.  If  you  would  feel  comfortable  if 
your  views  on  religion  were  made  public,  dieck  tiie  Public  Column. 

3.  We  will  discuss  our  differences  when  you  have  completed  the  questionnaire. 
Materiait  and  Preparation: 

1.  The  "Public/Private  Questionnaire"  from  the  Participant's  Guide  for  each 
partidpant. 

2.  The  definition  of  public  and  private  written  on  board  or  flip  chart 
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AetUfUy: 

Participants  will  individually  complete  the  Public/Private  Questionnaires  and  discuss 
the  rraults  m  a  lai^e  gn/op. 

AdaptationK 

Additional  topi^  relatMi  to  career  (tevelopment  could  be  added  to  the  questicmnaire. 
QueatioiiM  fitr  DUcunioiu 

1.  How  many  p«^le  dieck^  public  items  in  the  six  eat^iories? 

2.  What  eateries  had  the  fewest  number    public  diecks?  Why? 

3.  Were  differraees  found  lMt«^n  the  participants*  resptmses,  or  were  the 
responses  fairiy  uniform?  Why?  Why  not? 

4.  In  what  situations  mi|^t  we  find  a  greater  variance  in  responses?  Why? 
6.  What  are  the  implications  for  career  counseling? 

6.  What  is  the  effect  of  learning  about  individual  and  cultural  differences  and 
resi^^ng  the  privacy  <^  others? 

Trainer*a  Notes: 


Adapted  from  Pedersen,  P.  (1988).  A  Handbtx^  For  Developing  MuUicuUnuU 
Awareness.  Alexandria,  VA,  American  Association  for  Counseling  and  I^velopment. 
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Private/Public  Questionnaire 

Please  mark  eadi  ot  the  following  topics  as: 

Private:  if  it  is  (^mfortable  to  discuss  only  with  intimates,  such  as  close  friends 
or  members  oi  your  immediate  fkmily. 

Public:  if  it  is  comfortable  to  disoxss  with  casual  frimds,  acquaintances  or 
strangers. 


Public 


Private 


1.  What  I  think  and  ftel  about  my  religion. 

2.  My  views  cn  Comi^unism. 

3.  My  views  on  racial  int^ration. 

4.  My  views  on  sexual  morality. 

5.  The  thin^  I  regard  as  desir^e  for  a 
person  to  be. 

L  My  favorite  foods. 

2.  My  likes  and  dislikes  in  music. 

3.  My  favorite  reading  matter. 

4.  The  kinds  of  movies  and  tv  programs  I 
like  best. 

5.  The  kind  d  party  or  social  gaUiering  I 
like  best. 


1.  What  I  fod  are  my  shortcomings  that 
prevent  me  from  getting  ahead. 

2.  What  I  feel  are  my  special  strong  points 
for  woik. 

3.  My  goals  and  ambitions. 

4.  How  I  feel  about  my  career. 

5.  How  I  really  feel  about  the  i^ple  I  woric 
for  or  with. 
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PubUc 


Private 


t  How  mudi  money  I  make  wotk. 

2.  Whether  or  not  I  owe  nton^, 

3.  My  total  financial  worthy 

4.  My  most  pressing  need  for  money  rifi^t 
now. 


5.  How  X  budget  my  ni<m«y. 


L  Aspecteof  my  ppv'smalityl  disUke. 

2.  Feelings  I  have  trouble  eiqnressing  or 
ccmtrolling. 

3.  Facts  of  my  present  sex  life. 

4.  llungB  I  feel  ai^amed  or  guilty  abtwt. 

5.  Tilings  that  make  me  feel  proud. 


1.  My  feelings  about  my  fii^ 

2.  How  I  wi^  I  looked. 

3.  My  feelings  about  parts  of  my  bod^. 

4.  My  past  illnesses  and  treatment 

5.  Feeling  about  my  sexual  inadequacies. 


Source:  Pedersen,  P.  (1988).  A  Handbook  For  DeveU^ing  MuUicultrual  Awareness, 
Alexandria,  VA,  American  Assodatitm  for  €!ounseling  and  Development 
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Activity  #20 

Label  Awareness 


ERIC 


1^  of  Activity:  Small  groiip 
Teaching  Ol^tive(t): 

To  demonstrate  how  eadi  rfus  may  wear  a  caltorally  assigned  label  on  our  forehead. 
BehavimxU  (^Jeeti»e(9): 

Participants  will  be  mor«  aware  of  how  culturally  asdgned  labels  influence  the  ways 
in  whidi  others  perceivB  and  interact  with  us. 

SwtimatedTimmtoCmi^aete:  20  minutes 

Poin^  to  Introduee  Aetifdty: 

L  The  purpose  rf  this  activity  is  to  inustrate  how  others  percwve  us  according 
to  our  cultural  background  or  group  identification. 

2.  Discuss  the  examples  labeling  that  you  have  seen  in  your  own  life  or  in  the 
media. 

3  Each  participant  wiU  have  a  label  placed  <m  his/hw  fbrehead  or  back  with  a 
one  word  adjective  or  noun  to  describe  him/her.  He/d»e  will  not  know  what  the 
label  says. 

4.  Break  into  small  groups  of  four  to  ax  and  discuss  an  assigned  topic,  e.g.»  the 
impact  of  more  women  in  the  work  force,  for  10-16  minutes. 

5.  Interact  with  ea(*partidpant  in  your  group  as  if  the  label  as^ed  to  hin^^ 
were  true,  e.g.,  INTELUGENT.  HOMMAKER,  TRANSIENT,  etc. 

6.  At  the  end  of  the  activity,  participants  will  try  to  guess  what  their  labels  might 
be. 

MeUeridU  and  Preparation: 

1  Labels  for  participants  to  be  placed  on  their  fordieads  or  pinned  on  their 
backs,  sudi  as;  bri^t,  stupid,  homeless,  wealthy,  uiwducated,  teacher, 
sneaky,  at-risk,  agreeable,  j*ilosoi*ical,  bus  driver,  school  principal. 

2.  Select  an  interesting  topic  that  wiU  generate  group  discussion. 
Activity: 

Participants  will  break  up  into  small  groups  and  discuss  an  interesting  topic  for  15-20 
minutes.  Each  participant  will  wear  a  labd  on  his/her  forehead;  the  others  will  treat 
him/her  as  if  that  label  were  true.  The  participant  will  not  know  what  hisAier  label 
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says.  Vihen  the  diMusn«i  period  ends,  e^  por^pant  wiU  tiy  to  guess  what  hi^er 
label  says.  Groap  members  will  thai  revral  their  labels  to  one  another  and  disciiss 
their  feetings  during  this  exerdse. 

AdaptaHom: 

Could  be  done  for  a  longer  i^riod  oi  time. 

Could  repeat  activily  twice  with  a  diilfer«nt  label  for  e^  participant 
Que»tion9  for  DUcuMiotu 

1.  When  did  you  fint  feel  that  ymi  had  a  si^cial  label? 

2.  What  ha|q>«ied  to  make  you  fed  that  you  had  a  positive  or  negative  1^1? 

3.  Did  you  try  to  do  anything  to  overcome  your  label?  If  so,  what?  Did  it  help? 

4.  What  were  your  feelinp  as  the  discussion  progressed? 

5.  How  m^t  this  be  compared  to  real  life? 

6.  How  mii^t  you  use  this  activity  in  your  work? 

7.  What  does  this  say  about  how  we  stereotype  individuals  to  fit  our 
oqwctations? 
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Activity  «S1 


Decision  Making 


of  Activity:  Large  group 
Tea^Aiag  (niMctive(§): 

To  illustrate  ind«vid"a!  diflferwaces  by  lowing  that  what  seems  logical  to  one  person 
may  not  seen  logical  to  another  person. 

BehaHmtU  (H^tUfe(»}: 

Participants  will  gain  an  understanding  of  individual  differences  in  how  deciaons  are 
made. 

Participants  will  identify  the  decision  outcomes  and  be  aware  of  the  rationale 
surrounding  it 

Participants  wiD  have  a  k  Hter  understanding  of  the  ^sion  making  process  from 
another  cultural  perspective,  instead  of  from  their  own  point  of  view. 

EBtimated  Time  to  Cam^te:    45  minutes 

PaintB  to  Imtrodaee  AttUdiy: 

1.  What  seems  logical  to  one  person  may  not  seem  logical  to  another. 

2.  Our  resource  person  this  activity  is  (introduce  speaker).  Our  resource 
person  will  describe  a  difficuH  decison  in  his/her  life  wherein  personal  values 
were  an  important  factor.  Our  speaker  will  describe  the  background  and 
eircumstan^  leading  up  to  his/her  final  dedsion. 

3.  After  he/she  has  completed  telling  you  about  his/her  decision  making 
experience,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  ask  him/her  any  <itt68tions  you 
may  have. 

4.  Our  resource  person  will  not  tell  what  his/her  final  decisi  m  was.  We  wiD  ask 
each  participant  to:  1)  predict  the  resource  p«rs<m*8  final  decision,  and,  2) 
provi^  the  rationale  that  guided  the  decision.  (The  predicticms  of  the 
participants  can  be  written  anonymously  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  be  given  orally 
in  a  large  group. 

5.  Our  resource  person  will  then  disclose  his/her  decision  and  the  rationale 
bdiind  it. 
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MateriaU  and  Prepuratitm: 

1.  A  resource  person  who  is  willing  to  diare  an  important  dedsion  making 
experience  in  hia^er  life  wherein  values  were  an  important  fiactm*. 

2.  If  participants'  re^jMmses  are  writtM,  i^i^r  and  pencils  will  be  needed.  If 
responses  are  given  orally,  a  board  or  flip  diart  to  record  them. 

AeHvUy: 

A  resource  perscm  who  is  culturally  dilferMit  from  the  nu^crity  of  the  participants  will 
discuss  an  important  (tecidcm  that  he^dhe  has  m«ie  wfaerdn  personal  vdues  were  an 
important  faidar.  Hie  resource  perstm  wiO  discuss  t&e  haekgroond  and  dreumstances 
leading  up  to  the  decidon.  Hie  final  (^idon  that  the  rrooom  p«son  macte  will  not 
be  reeled.  The  parUdpants  can  a^  Uie  rmmrce  person  que^ons  to  provide  them 
with  more  badcground,  but  thigr  masf  not  ask  qu^ons  related  to  the  final  dedsion. 
Thb  partidpants  will  guess  what  Uie  final  d^isitm  the  resMirce  per»m  was  and  Uie 
rationale  b^ind  it.  The  resoiuve  p^^on  will  then  diare  his/her  deddon  and  the 
reasons  b«hind  it  witii  the  {^arddpants. 

AdMiptaHamMt 

More  than  (Hie  resource  person  could  address  the  group. 
QuestUma  ft^  iHteuniom 

1.  Why  did  ^u  guess  that  the  resource  persm  came  to  a  particular  decidon? 

2.  How  Joes  the  resource  person's  background  relate  to  your  guess? 

3.  lias  ycur  backgrotui  Jl  been  a  factor  in  your  deddon  making?  To  what  extent? 

4.  Are  there  universally  "right"  or  "wrong"  patterns  of  l<^c  leading  to  decidon 
making?  What  evidence  can  you  offer? 

5.  How  can  individual  differences  in  logical  dedsion  making  affect  career 
counseling? 

6.  How  might  you  use  this  exerdse  ui  your  work? 
Tivmer^  Notes: 
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Activity  #22 


Past  Challenges 


T^ofAetU/iiy:  Individual 

To  iflustrate  the  steps  in  one's  decision  making  process. 


The  participants  wiU  reHect  upon  difficuH  or  important  deaawis  that  have  resulted 
in  ms^r  dlanges  in  their  Hvbs.  By  recalling  the  steps  in  thwr  deoMon  making 
proeeases  and  the  outcomes  of  their  dedsions.  the  partiapanta  wiU  be  betterable  to 
help  their  clients  make  career-related  decisions  based  on  their  own  past  experiences. 

Estimated  Time  to  Complete:  20  minutes 


POntg  to  Introduce  AetMiy: 

L  Mono  time  or  another,  most  of  us  have  been  f^wthii^dnga^^^ 
important  dwiMon  that  had  a  miuw  impact  on  our  hvea.  Durmg  this  activity 
we  win  rwiew  me  of  those  decisions  and  the  process  we  went  throui^  in 
making  it  We  wiU  look  for  any  similarities  betweoi  tiiat  decision  and  the 
dednons  you  are  currenUy  eonmdering  about  career  changes. 

2,  Rnd  the  worksheet  "Past  ChaDeng*®."  Please  answer  the  12  questions  and  we 
will  discuss  th^  when  you  are  finished. 


MateriaU  and  Preparation: 

1.  Participants  wifl  need  the  Tast  Challenge"  woritsheet. 

2.  A  board  or  flip  diart  on  which  to  list  common  decision  making  steps  and 
outcomes. 


AeHvitT' 

The  participants  will  answer  12  questions  from  the  "Past  Chaflenges"  Woricsheet  about 
difficult  or  important  decisions  they  have  made  that  resulted  in  m^r  changes  in  their 
lives.  Hie  participants  will  ^are  their  experiences  in  a  large  group  discussion. 


Adaptations: 

Participants  could  discuss  the  questions  in  pairs. 
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QuewHoM  for  Digctuaiotu 

L  Fnm  your  own  exfwrien^  what  st^  in  the  dttision  makii^  process  did  you 
iind  to  be  the  most  difficult? 

2.  What  h^ped  you  to  reach  ymr  itedsion?   What  assistance  is  generally 
available  to  peq;>le  who  are  struggling  to  make  deci^ons? 

3.  What  specific  nAes  can  careor  development  facilitators  play  to  assi^  their 
cliMits  in  the  decision  making  proves? 

4.  Does  culture  play  a  role  in  the  dMiacm  makii^  process?  How? 

5.  What  differences  and  similarities  in  decision  making  have  you  ibund  in  your 
work? 

6.  Is  there  anything  that  career  tfevelt^ment  facilitators  should  avoid  douig  in 
their  efforts  to  help  their  clients? 

Tniaer'B  NoteK 
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Past  Challenges 


Direetiom: 
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Take  a  minutes  to  think  about  a  situation  in  whidi  you.  were  fbeed  with  a  difficult 
or  impotant  decision  that  involv^  a  nuqor  diange  in  the  direetim  i^your  life.  After 
you  have  identified  the  issue,  proeeed  with  the  fbllowing  12  questicms. 

1.  What  was  the  deci^? 

2.  What  mi^r  change  did  the  diedrion  involve? 


3.      Did  the  decision  represwt  a  loss  or  gain  for  you?  For  another  individual? 
Why?  How? 


4.      What  were  your  feelings  at  the  time  you  wen  initially  aware  of  yotir  need  to 
make  the  dedsiMi? 


5.       Did  your  feelings  remain  the  sune  or  did  they  change  during  the  decision 
process? 


6.  How  did  you  proceed  in  making  the  decision? 

7.  Did  anyone  help  you  in  the  decision  making  proeras?  Who?  How? 

8.  What  was  the  outcome  of  the  ded^on? 

9.  How  did  you  feel  about  yourself  after  you  made  Uie  decision?  Why? 


10.      If  you  had  an  opporUinity  to  remake  tiie  decision,  would  you  make  any 
changes?  What  duuiges,  if  any? 


11.      Do  y<m  see  any  similarities  between  the  way  you  handled  the  past  decision  and 
the  way  you  are  handling  your  current  decision  about  a  career  diange? 


12.      What  did  you  learn  from  the  past  decision  making  process  that  could  be 
applied  to  your  present  situation? 


Ad&pted  iVom  Loretta  Bradley,  Counseling  Midlife  Career  Changers,  NCDA,  1990. 
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Careei*  Lifeline 


Activity  «23 


Type  of  AeHvity:  Individual 
Teaching  OkleeH»e(a): 

To  help  participanU  identify  their  past,  present  and  future  career  paths.  To  illustrate 
how  this  exercise  can  be  us^  with  etients  in  career  coun^ling. 

Behavioral  Oi(fecHoe(i): 

Participanta  win  be  more  aware  <^  the  direetbns  tiheir  csrettrs  have  taken  in  the  past 
and  the  ri^  that  were  involved  in  making  certain  dioiees.  As  a  remit  of  reviewing 
their  career  lifUines,  participants  will  be  bkter  able  to  make  future  career  decisions. 

K$Hmaied  Time  to  Camidete:  30  minutes 

Folnit  io  In^vdttce  AeiMi^ 

1.  The  purpose  oi  this  activity  is  to  help  you  identify  your  past,  present  and 
future  eare^  paths. 

2.  Illustrate  how  to  draw  approxiniate  time  linm  &t&  perw>n's  paid  work  life  on 
the  board  with  a  horis<mtaI  line,  usis^  10  y^  intervals  up  to  «i£^ty  years. 


0      10     20     30     40     50     60     70  80 

Tlie  trainer  should  use  hialber  own  career  exi»ri«iee  as  an  example. 

3.  At  the  appnximate  point  on  tiie  line,  label  the  time  when  your  career  began 
with  a  CB.  M  the  time  whm  ym  anticipate  your  fy  1-time  career  to  md,  mark 
a  CE.  Place  an  X  cm  the  nmtinuum  to  ii^eate  where  you  are  now. 

4.  Use  felt  tip  markers  to  identify  and  illustrate  the  followinir 

a.  Your  best  career  decision  in  green 

b.  Your  wor^  care^  dedMon  in  red 

c.  Greatest  career  risk  ever  tak^  in  yellow 

d.  ObstacIeCs)  that  prevented  you  from  making  a  cat  e^r  move  yon  wanted 
in  red 

e.  Car^r  (^>stacles  that  you  overcame  in  gr««n 

f.  A  lucky  brsak  in  gr^n 

g.  A  person  who  helped  you  in  green 

h.  Your  future  career  goals  in  green 

i.  A  critioEd  decision  in  the  future  in  yeWow 

j.  Something  holding  you  back  at  the  pr^nt  time  in  led. 

5.  All  green  entries  diould  be  made  above  the  line;  aU  red  ^ntnes  beiow  the  line, 
and  all  yellow  entries  on  the  line. 
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MateriaU  and  Preparation: 

1.  Large  pieces  of  pai»r  to  make  horiaontal  time  lines. 

2.  Be  prepared  or  have  a  horizontal  time  line  drawn  on  the  board  as  an 
illustratiim. 

3.  A  red,  preen  and  yellow  felt  tip  marker  for  each  participant 
Aetivity: 

Partiripants  will  draw  career  lifelines  showing  thei.-  past  lives  and  fixture  career  uins, 
indicating  both  positive  and  negative  directions  that  Lave  been  taken. 

Participants  will  thw  break  into  pairs  and  discuss  their  career  lines. 
Adaptationg: 

Participants  could  include  more  or  less  on  their  career  lines,  such  as  highest  salary 
earned,  greatest  responsiUlities,  etc. 

Queationw  for  Diseusaiow 

X.  Did  you  have  any  difficuhy  in  deciding  what  items  should  be  placed  above  the 
line  in  green?  Betow  the  line  in  red?  Why? 

2.  Were  the  risks  that  you  took  in  the  past  wodhwhile-did  they  pay  off  in  some 
way? 

3.  Would  ycu  consider  t&kirjg  risks  again?  Why?  Why  not? 

4.  Can  you  clearly  see  where  you  are  headed? 

5.  Could  you  change  directions  if  necessary?  Why?  Why  not? 

6.  Does  your  career  lifeline  point  out  anything  to  you? 

7.  What  differences  do  you  see  among  yourselves  in  the  ways  in  which  you  look 
at  the  rirfts  youVe  taken  and  ^e  impact  «»f  those  risks  on  your  careers? 

8.  How  would  an  adult  career  development  theorist  such  as  Donald  Super  look 
at  the  career  lifeline? 

9.  How  might  you  use  this  activity  with  your  clients? 
Trainerw  Notes: 
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Activity  #24 


Sex  Role  Commandments 


l^^ofAeiiviiy:  Individual 
Teaching  Objective(§)i 

To  ilhtstrate  how  people  learn  their  sex  toIm  firom  their  parents  as  they  are  growing 
up. 

Behavioral  (XfMctive(B): 

Fartieipants  will  Ust  ten  commandments  that  tiidr  mothers,  older  si^rs, 
grandraotlrars  or  irignificsmit  ^nnale  rote  nmlels  gave  them  abmat  being  boya^gh^s. 
They  win  Ust  tea  oommandmmits  tfiat  their  fetbers,  older  tvoChers,  grandfathers  or 
significant  mate  role  modds  gave  them  abimt  beii%  boyi^Is. 

Estimated  Time  U»  (Umtpletm:  30  minutes 

Poin^  to  Iniroduet  AeHcfiy: 

1.  Parrats  typkaUy  give  a  vanefy  cf  eommandmentg  Uiat  influence  the  behavior 
of  their  childrMi.  Siarii^  th^  commandments  witii  others  can  increase  our 
understandii^  (tf  onn^ves,  others  and  cultural  norms. 

2.  Please  find  the  "S&l  Role  Commandments"  work  sheet  You  will  have  ten 
minutes  to  eon^l^  your  Ust  of  eommandmonts.  We  will  discuss  our 
reqionsM  in  a  Uuge  group  to  compare  similaTitiM  and  diffisrences  in  sex  role 
ccnunandments. 

Materials  and  PreparaH^m: 

I.  "Our  Mothers'  and  Fathers'  Sex  Role  Commandments"  work  sheet 
Activity: 

After  a  brief  inbvduciaon  by  the  bainer,  the  participants  will  have  tm  minutes  to 
complete  '^lex  Rde  Commandments"  work  diflMst  The  commandments  tisted  1^  the 
participants  will  then  be  discussal  fay  the  large  ^wxp. 

Adaptation*: 

The  list  could  also  include  rammandroents  learned  in  school,  from  peer  groups  or 
religious  groups. 

Quetitians  for  Discuniom 

I.  Was  it  easy  or  difUcuIt  for  you  to  remember  the  commandments  that  you  have 
Usted?  Why?  Why  not? 
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2.  Were  yea  surprified  by  Uiese  commandiiieiits  in  any  way?  In  your  opinion, 
were  there  too  many  or  too  few  eommandments?  Why?  Why  not? 

3.  What  oonunandments  have  yoa  (or  have  you  not)  handed  down  to  your 
childrai  or  otW  young  people  that  you  mi^t  influence?  Why?  Why  not? 

4.  Do  you  feel  that  your  life  waa  ^nidied  or  re^ri^ed  hy  eny  xii  the  sex  role 
commandments  that  yon  have  listed?  Why?  Why  not? 

5.  What  eommaadmente  continue  to  influence  your  life? 

6.  Have  you  adq»ted  any  new  commandments?  What  are  th^? 

7.  How  can  career  developmant  fedlitators  hrip  Uieir  clients  recognize  sex  role 
stereotypes  and  u  ;ereome  the  l»rrierB  they  ney  impose  in  career  development? 

8.  How  are  these  commandments  evident  in  the  work  place  today? 
Trainer^  NoieK 
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Sez  Role  Commandments 


The  dbjeetive  of  this  exerdae  is  to  help  you  oiMierstand  how  you  learned  sex  roles  as 
I«rt    growing  up. 

Directions:  list  ten  commandments  that  ywir  mother,  sirters,  grandmothm  or 
significant  female  role  models  gave  you  alwnt  being  a  boys^rl. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
6. 
9. 
10. 


List  ten  commandmoits  that  ymir  &ther,  d<ter  brothers,  grand&thers  or  significant 
male  role  n*^dels  gave  you  aboat  being  a  bi^girl 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
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FVom  Beyond  Sex  Roles^  Sargent,  1985. 
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Activity  «25 

Sentence  Completions 


TyptofAeHsUy:  Larp  Group 

To  iMttstrate  the  sex  Trie  expectatiims  that  inany  of  us  mainta^ 

ParticipaJite  wiU  become  mow  aware  of  their  sex 
them  in  their  earner  oonnseUng. 

SatimtUed  Time  to  CampUte:  20  minutes 

P^ni»  to  Introdmee  AetMiy: 

L  Pre<n»«itly  peoide  organize  their  biAaviors  aro^ 

andtheb^eSeStions  of  others.  Sometimes  we  are  not  consaims  of  the 
"dioidds"  we  carry  with  us  that  can  loA  us  into  certain  ways  of  thinkmg  and 

behaving. 

2.  One  way  to  bring  out  some  of  these  expect^onsandl^^ 
to  do^  ra|4  vwbal  fh»  assodatkms  by  cwnpli^ 

started  ibr  us.  We  wifl  do  some  of  thwe  free  assoeiafaons  m  ^  Iwye  group 
approximately  fiw  minutes.  We  wifl  discuM  our  responses  after  that  time. 

3.  We  wiPbegfai  15  sentences  with  a  word  or  two  and  a&  you  to  ipii^  shout 
outa  Awl^  to  complete  the  veAd  associations- 

hear  a  noun  sudi  as  "teadiers,-  please  complete  the  switence  with  the  first 
thon^te  that  come  to  your  mind  about  teachers. 


MiUerialsand 

L  Ask  for  a  vohmteer  that  can  write  very  quickbr  to  record  the  veibalrespon^^ 

or  free  associations,  of  the  ^utidpants. 
2.  Aril  the  partidpante  to  ftee  associate  words  in  eadiofthe  following  categories: 


a. 

Single  mothers 

t 

Businesswomen 

k. 

b. 

Male  nurses 

g- 

Bachelors 

I 

c 

Divorced  women 

h. 

Old  women 

m. 

d.' 

Secretaries 

i 

House  husbands 

n. 

e. 

Tn^  drivers 

• 

J- 

Blondes 

0. 

Male  bosses 

Married  women 

Female  basketball  coaches 

Mate  bai^ketball  coaches 

Btudnessmen 
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Partidpai  ts  win  be  adced  to  complete  sentMice«     free  astodating  vwbal  rosponses  to  the 

w«re  c^ed  out  by  the  participants,  with  attention  given  to  the  presoice  or  l^cfwx  «?e 
expectations  and  stereotyping.  ^ 

^rfqpfatfowe.* 

Participants  could  write  their  sentence  nmipletionB  and  discuss  them  afterward. 
Que9tioH9  fi»r  DUeu99ion: 

L  Were  you  surprised  by  some    the  associations  that  you  made?  Why/why  not? 

2.  Where  do  these  "shouWs"  and  expectations  of  other  come  from? 

3.  Do  these  rtereofypesofothers  increase  or  decrease  with  age  or  experience? 

4.  Why  is  it  important  for  career  counselors  to  be  aware  stereotyping? 

^*  Sdfi^r"^  counselors  develop  to  move  beyond  stereotyping  when  working  with 

6.  How  can  a  cKenf  s  potential  be  affected  hy  stereotyping? 
TrtUtur't  NtOev 
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Activity  #26 

What  Do  You  Enow  About  Women  in  the  Work  Forf!e? 


Type  ofAetioity:  Individual 
Teaching  Okiective(^: 

To  make  i»rtidpaiits  more  aware  of  the  woridng  wmditMis  of  women. 
BduuHoral  (M^^eetMek 

Participants  will  take  a  quiz.  -What  Do  You  Know  About  Women  in  the  Work  Forcer 
SeiimaUd  Time  io  Com^^    30  minutes 

PoiniM  to  Introduce  Aetiviiy: 

1.  Many  people  are  unaware  of  the  :i)tewOTieni4ay  in  todgr'swoApte^  To 
test  yraTknowtedge,  please  take  the  quSs.-  "What  Do  You  Know  About  Women 
intheWoAPoreer.  Hiis  is  a  self-test;  your  score  need  not  be  r^orted.  We 
win  use  tlM  quiz  for  diseusrion  purposes  when  you  have  comply  it 

Materiaie  and  Pr^^aratim: 

1.  Partieijmnts  win  need  pencils  and -What  Do  You  Know  About  Women  in  the 
Woik  YoneT 

2.  A  board  or  fUp  chart  on  which  to  write  the  answers  to  the  quis. 

3.  Answers  to  quis: 

L  Id)  69%.  8.  (b)  $14,486.  15.  (0  62%. 

2.  (a)  3M4  years.  9.  (a)  $17,819.  16.  ^  44J%. 

3.  (b)  68%.  10.  (d)  ^.187.  17.  d)  M%. 

4.  (c)  29.3  years.  11.  (a)  $26,045,  18.  9%. 

5.  (d)60%.  12.(d)$.70. 

6.  (e)  46%,  13.  (c)  3C%.  83% 

7.  (a)  $27,228,  14.  (c)  56%. 

(Source:       Department  of  Labor  Women's  Bureau,  No.  90-2.  September.  1990) 
Aetipiiyf 

Participants  will  take  a  self-quiz,  "What  Do  You  Know  About  Women  in  the  Work 
Porter  ftom  the  Participant's  Guide.  Tta  answers  to  the  quiz  witt  be  given  ari 
discussed  in  a  large  group. 
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AdajfttntionMt 

Questions  could  be  added  to  the  quiz  to  lefle^  new  mformatioii  or  local  conditions. 
QueHitms  far  Di9cmiot%: 

What  surpHsed  you  the 

2.  What  fai*s  best  describe  situations  that  you  haw  encountered? 

3.  What  figures  indicate  the  TeminiEation  of  Poveityr 

4.  What  figures  indi^te  the  conditions  of  minority  woriringw^ 

6.  What  statistics  fllutote  occupational  segregation? 

®'  f!^*"**  ^  conditions  for  working  womwi^  Will 

these  actions  be  taken?  Bywhwn?  How?  When?  Will 

7.  What  ftiture  do  you  envision  for  working  women  in  the  year  2000? 

8.  How  can  you  use  this  infonnaUon  with  your  cKents? 
Trainer*a  Noiea: 
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What  Do  You  Know  About  Women  in  Uie  Work  Force? 

I8  your  awMWiew  of  women  in  the  w«k  fcfte 

to  test  your  knowledge.  Cin^  the  answer  that  you  thmk  is  correct 

L  In  1989,  the  peitentage  of  all  women,  ages  18  to  64.  who  were  in  the  labor  force, 
a.  60%  b.  60%  c  45%  d.  69% 

2.  Inthisagegroup,  76%ofthew)menare  wwking. 

a.  35-44  b.  45-54  c  25-34  d.  16-24 

3.  Althou^mostwonenwoTkersarcimployedfull-time^whatpercentageofallpar^^ 
time  woikers  we  wom«i? 

a.  45%  b.  68%  c  75%  d.  50% 

4.  The  average  woman  worker  of  16  years  of  age  between  1970-80  could  expect  to 
spend  how  many  years  of  her  life  in  the  work  force? 

a.  20.2  b.  24.5  c  29.3  d.  32.5 

5.  Among  black  workers,  what  percentage  are  women? 
a.36%b.42%e.30%d.50% 

6.  Among  white  workers,  what  percentage  are  women? 
a.  37%  b.  55%  c  45%  d.  40% 

7.  In  1988,  the  median  income  for  white  men  woridng  year-round  and  fiill-time  was: 
a.  $27,228  k  $22,429  c.  $19,405  d.  $29,998 

8.  In  1988,  the  median  income  for  Hispanic  women  working  year-round  and  fbll-time 
was: 

a.  $16,424  b.  $14,485  c  $18,093  d.  $13,029 

9.  In  1988,  the  median  income  for  white  women  working  year-round  and  full-tame 
was: 

a.  $17,819  b.  $20,413  c  $16,423  d.  $21,567 

10.  In  1988.  the  median  income  for  women  who  had  completed  four  years  of  college 
was: 

a.  $21,899  b.  $19,038  c  $29,765  d.  $26,187 
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11.  In  1^8,  the  median  income  for  men  who  had  a  hi^  sdiool  diploma  was: 
a.  $26,046  b.  $29,413  c  $23,788  d.  $31,129 

12.  Wh«i  1989  median  we^ly  earnings  of  ftxll-tinse  wage  and  salaiy  workers  were 
Mmimred,  the  average  wmnan  earned  how  many  rants  compared  to  eveiy  dollar 
earned  fay  Uie  average  man? 

a.  $.65  h.  $.60  e.  175  d.  $.70 

13.  More  women  are  dioosing  to  start  their  own  fau^nesses.  Women's  share  of  all  non- 
fiEum  sole  proprietorships  rose  to  what  peremt  in  1986? 

a.  16%  hi  22%  c  30%  d.  39% 

14.  What  percentage  <rf  mothers  with  preschoolers  (diildren  under  6  years)  was  in  the 
k^r  force  in  1988? 

a.20%bi45%c56%d.38% 

15.  Of  an  persons  over  16  years  <rf  age  with  pover^  level  incomes  in  1988,  what 
percentage  were  women? 

a.  34%  b.  41%  c.  6«b  71% 

16.  In  1988,  the  poverty  rate  for  all  &milies  maintained  by  women  with  children 
under  the  age  of  18  was: 

a.  44.7%  h,  36.2%  c  50.3%  A  26.3% 

17.  In  1989,  women  represented  what  percentage  of  administrative  support  (clerical) 
workers? 

a.  66.1%  b.  68.9%  c  76.8%  d.  80.0% 

18.  In  1989,  women  represented  what  percentage  of  pn^sion  production,  craft  and 
repair  workers? 

a.  16.4%  b.  21.2%  c  3.2%  d.  9.0% 

19.  In  1988,  the  percentage  of  all  poor  families  that  were  maintained  by  women: 
a.  36%  h.  53%  c  47%  d.  61% 

20.  The  1989  unemployment  rate  for  black  female  teenagers,  from  16-19  years,  was: 
a.  20.7%  b.  18.5%  c.  26.4%  d.  33.0% 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Women's  Bureau,  No.  90-2,  Sept,  1990. 
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Activity  «27 


Gender  Equity 


TjfpeofAetUdiy:  Individual 
Teaching  Oln^tiw(9): 

To  identify  some  of  th«  trends  in  busii.tiss,  indus^  and  society  that  support  the  need 
to  achieve  gender  equity. 

Partieii>ants  will  list  at  least  five  trends  in  Imsiness,  industiy  and  society  that  support 
the  need  to  adiieve  gmder  equity. 

Participants  will  become  more  aware  of  gender  equity  issues  ss  they  affect  their 
elxrats. 

BwOmated 'Hme  to  Complete:  20  minutes 
PMi%i9  to  Introdu^  Activity: 

1.  The  unequid  treatment  of  women  in  the  woric  place  has  become  costly  to 
busioMS,  industey  and  our  society  as  a  nHiole.  Discriminatory  ecmditions  can 
no  longer  be  ignored;  there  are  many  trends  in  business  and  industry  today 
that  sui^rt  the  need  to  achieve  gmder  equity. 

2.  Think  idwut  the  sodal,  political  and  economic  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  fbw  deeauies;  think  of  the  dianges  that  are  ahead.  What  trends  in 
buainew  and  indusiry  mpport  increased  op]M>Ttomties  for  women?  How  do 
these  trends  rapport  g^der  equity  in  the  work  plara? 

3.  Please  list  at  lea^  Hve  ci  tiiese  trends  on  a  piece  of  paper.  You  have  ten 
minutes  to  compile  your  list 

4.  We  will  lirt  the  trends  on  the  board  and  discuss  Uiem  as  a  large  group. 
Materiale  and  Preparation: 

L  Have  a  board  or  flip  chart  on  which  to  list  the  trends. 

2.  Be  prepared  with  your  own  list  of  farends  to  incorporate  into  the  discussion  in 
the  event  tiiat  they  are  not  listed  by  the  partidpanta,  sudi  as:  more  women 
in  the  work  fbree,  more  service  jobs,  a  ne^  fbr  ^ucated/skilled/trained 
workers,  a  decline  in  the  number  of  workers  entering  the  work  force,  the  aging 
of  the  work  force,  more  female  consumers,  women  more  politically  conscious, 
more  businesses  catering  to  fiamale  clients,  l^iislation  to  promote  gender 
eqiiity,  more  women  moving  into  man^emmt  portions,  gender  equity 
education,  wider  acceptance  of  wom^  in  the  work  p?£M,  women  l^ier 
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educated  and  tinned,  more  ocev^tions  now  open  to  women,  more  women 
si^>iK}iting  families,  etc. 

3.  Be  sure  to  bring  out  the  changes  ne^^ry  to  aoeomiiKMlato  the  needs 
working  women,  sudi  as:  work  sito  day  care  for  depmdmts,  flexible 
sdtedttUng,  police  guaranteemg  iiaraital  leave,  pn^ectim  from  sexual 
harassment,  equity  in  pay  and  promotional  pradiees,  and  a  better 
understanding  <^tiw  different  communicatjon^nanagement  styles  <^  men  and 
women. 

Aetiviiy: 

After  a  brief  introduction  from  the  trainer,  tiie  paitidpants  will  list  tiie  trends  in 
business,  industry  and  sode^  that  support  the  need  to  achieve  gmder  equity.  These 
trends  will  be  summarized,  writton  on  the  board  and  discussed  in  a  large  group. 

AdapiaHtmK 

This  exerdae  could  be  done  1^  listing  trends  in  business,  industry  and  society  tiiat 
support  the  need  for  tedinica]  ^ucation,  muItictdtarBl  eounseling,  increased 
op]M)rtunitie8  for  special  percolations  sudi  as:  minorities,  children  at-risk,  o^der  adults, 
I^rsons  with  disal^ties,  etc 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  What  trends  in  business,  indus^  and  society  supiwrt  Uie  need  to  achieve 
g«ider  equity? 

2.  What  changes  in  the  work  place  do  you  foresee  as  a  result  of  greater  gender 
equity? 

3.  What  could  career  development  facilitators  do  to  promote  gender  equity? 

4.  What  obligations  do  career  development  facilitators  have  to  promote  gender 
equily? 

TnUner^  Notes: 
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Walk  in  My  Shoes 


J^^QfAeHvUy:  Small  group 
Teaching  Oki^Hm(B)! 

To  make  the  participants  more  sensitiv*  to  and  aware  the  challenges  persons  with 
disabilities  must  meet  in  the  worii  place. 

To  create  an  awareness  at  the  adaptations  that  can  be  made  in  the  work  place  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  pei-sons  with  disainlities. 

The  partieipants  will  place  themselves  in  the  roles  <ii  persons  with  different 
disalnlliies.  They  will  list  the  ways  in  which  their  work  places  could  be  altered  to 
accommodate  their  needs. 

EBtimaSedTimetoCtmpiete:  45  minutes 
Poinia  to  Introduce  AeHtdty: 

1.  Daring  this  activity  you  will  place  yourself  in  the  role  of  a  person  with  a 
specific  disability.  You  must  imagine  that  y wr  life  has  been  suddenly  dianged 
by  an  automobile  acddent  or  a  medical  diagnosis.  What  effect  would  your 
disaUliiy  have  on  your  present  career?  What  adaptations  wmdd  be  necessary 
for  you  to  continue  in  your  present  work  role?  Bach  small  group  will  discuss 
the  implications  of  the  disaUliiy  that  they  are  asngned  and  create  a  list  of 
adaptations  that  would  be  neeessaiy  far  them  to  do  their  jobs.  After  20 
minutes,  we  wiH  disoiss  your  findii^  in  a  large  group. 

2.  In  your  discussion,  pl^se  recall  Uie  mandates  of  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  of  19dO. 

MateriaU  and  Freptiration: 

1.       Participants  will  need  to  be  assigned  a  scenario  from  '^alk  in  My  Shoes/ 
work^ieet 

AcHvUy: 

Working  in  pairs  or  small  groups,  the  participants  will  take  on  the  roles  of  persons 
with  disabilities.  1he>  will  make  a  list  of  the  adaptations  that  would  be  need^  in 
their  work  places  to  enable  them  to  continue  m  their  present  roles. 
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Short  scenarios  could  bo  written  doaerfiang  difVlBrait  disabilities. 
Participants  could  wcrii  individually. 

Using  tKe  sectaries  of  disalnUties,  the  partici|»nts  could  research  altemaUve  career 
choices  usii^  labm*  naricet  infonnaticm. 

After  the  Hst  of  adaptatkns  are  made,  the  participants  could  role  play  their  requests 
to  their  employers  regarding  the  adaptations  needed. 

L  How  did  you  feel  a«  you  took  on  the  rote  a  person  with  disalrilities?  Would 
som^aqy/all  of  the  dieaintitieB  ailbct  your  level  of  self-confidence?  In  what 
ways?  Why?  Whyn^? 

2.  How  would  the  disalalities  affect  your  social  life?  Would  your  friends  remain 
the  same  or  w<rald  they  drnnge? 

3.  What  work  place  adaptations  would  be  necessaiy?  Would  you  anticipate  any 
problems,  such  as  ihndii^  or  su^ervisoiy  support?  Why?  Why  not? 

4.  WhatwofktaAs^ifany,  do  you  ffeel  that  you  would  bo  unrf>le  to  complete 
despite  the  availaNe  modifications?  Howndght  this  aflfbct  your  job?  ' 

6.  How  has  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  opened  doors  for  persons 
with  disa^lities? 

6.  How  can  you  hieorporate  the  ADA  into  your  career  counseling  of  persons  with 
disaUIities? 

Trainer'g  NoieK 
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Walk  in  My  Sho^ 

DImtlima:  Each  wnall  gnmp  should  work  with  a  difibrent  scenario.  Placing 
themselvBS  in  the  loles  of  the  perswis  with  disabiUties.  the  group  dwmld  make  a  list 
of  the  ways  thdr  present  career  would  be  ^focted  and  the  ways  in  which  their  work 
places  would  need  to  be  ad^^  in  wder  to  accommodate  their  needs- 

L  As  a  result  of  an  automoWle  accident,  you  have  kst  the  use  of  both  legs  and  are 
now  confined  to  a  wheeldiair. 

^  As  a  result  of  a  head  trauma  suffered  in  a  Wcycle  fall,  you  are  now  eulgect  to 
convulsive  epileptic  senures. 

3.  Your  vidon  has  been  severely  impaired  a*  a  result  of  cataracts. 

4.  You  have  developed  an  ai^matic  condition.  You  need  to  carry  an  inhaler, 
medication,  and  be  alert  for  allergic  reactions  at  all  times. 

5.  Your  cancerous  larynx  has  been  surgically  removed.  You  must  ^ak  throu^  an 
artifidal  voira  box. 

6.  Your  hearing  is  impaired  due  to  a  severe  re^iratory  infection. 

7.  After  suffering  a  stroke,  you  have  poor  handwriting  and  written  work  is  difficult 
fbr  you. 

8.  You  have  a  chronic  disease  that  makes  it  painfW  and  difRcult  for  you  to  move  your 
body. 

Qmatiom  for  DUeu^iam 

■L  How  did  you  fed  as  you  took  on  the  roles  rf  a  persons  with  disainlities?  Would 
some/any/all  of  the  disabiliUes  affect  your  level  of  self-confidence?  In  what 
ways?  WhyAvhynot? 

2.  How  would  the  disabilities  affect  your  social  life?  Would  your  friends  remain 
the  same  or  would  they  diange? 

3.  in  what  ways  mi^t  you  experience  growth  as  a  person  with  a  disability? 

4.  What  work  place  adaptations  would  be  necMsary?  Would  you  anticipate  any 
problems,  sudi  as  (Ending,  supervisory  support,  etc.?  Why?  Why  not? 

5.  What  work  tasks,  if  any,  do  you  feel  that  you  would  be  unaUe  to  complete, 
despite  the  available  modificatiims?  How  mi^t  this  afifeet  your  job? 

6.  How  has  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  opened  doors  for  persons 
with  disabiUties? 

7.  How  can  you  incorporate  the  ADA  into  your  career  counseling  of  persons  with 
disabiHties? 
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Activity  «29 

The  Most  That  I  Think  I  Could  Handle 


Type  ofAetioiiy:  Individual 
Teoehing  Objeeiioefa): 

To  denKHistrate  an  activity  that  can  be  used  to  assess  and  build  the  self-confidence  ci 
children  at-risk.  , 

BehaviorQl  (X\^cHve(»): 

Given  the  worksheet.  The  Most  That  I  Think  I  Could  Handle,*'  the  i^articipants  will 
take  on  the  roles  of  at-ridc  students  and  answer  quMtions  ihai  are  related  to  their 
personally  pemi^  capabilities  in  sdiool,  social  sitaations  and  Aiture  searches. 
The  participants  will  assess  levels  oi  self-c<mfidmce  of  at-risk  stodents  in  the 
situati<»is  that  are  described. 

E&timated  Time  io  Compiete:  20  minutes 

Pointt  to  Introduce  Activity: 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  help  us  understand  how  diildren  at-risk 
would  araesi  tiieir  capabilities  in  certain  sdiool,  Mdal  and  ^  search 
situations  fay  answering  the  (luestions,  "The  Mitst  That  I  Think  I  Could 
Handle." 

2.  You  win  have  five  to  ten  minutM  to  answer  the  questions  on  the  work  sheet. 
We  will  discuss  your  answers  in  a  large  group  after  that  time. 

Materials  and  Preparation: 

1.  ParticipanU  will  need  The  Most  That  I  Think  I  Could  Handle." 

2.  A  board  or  flip  diart  on  whidi  to  list  s^t^es  for  building  self  confidence  in 
specific  areas  of  cimcem,  such  as  sp^iking  in  frwit  oi  an  audience. 

AeHuHy: 

Taking  on  the  roles  of  children  at-risk,  the  participants  will  answer  tite  questions  fiiom 
The  Most  That  I  Think  I  Could  Handle",  a  brief  self-assesnnent  of  then-  self- 
confident  in  sduN>l,  social  and  jdb  seardi  situatimis.  After  the  questions  have  bem 
answered,  the  participants  will  discuss  them  in  a  laxige  group  and  identify  some 
strat^es  for  building  self-esteem. 

AdaptationK 

Questions  could  be  desired  for  any  special  needs  group,  persons  with  disabilities, 
older  adults,  displaced  homemakers,  teen  parents,  etc 
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Question*  for  Di9€U99ion: 

1.  HowdidyoufeelaboutyoiimlfaiUr  answering  the  questions?  ^y? 

2.  In  what  areas  do  you  have  the  inost  self-confidence?  Why?  In  what  areas  do 
you  have  the  least?  Why? 

3.  Is  having  self-e<mlldenee  an  important  personal  quality?  Why?  Why  not? 
What  qualities  do  you  think  are  nec^saiy  to  succeed  in  school?  In  social 
situations?  In  southing  for  a  j<^? 

4.  What  can  we  <b  to  improve  the  sdf-c(HifSd«iM  of  mu*  at-ri^  studmts  in 
sdiool?  In  social  situations?  In  searching  for  a  j<a>? 

5.  Who  are  some  ^the  people  who  could  help  at-ri^  students?  What  public  and 
private  fadlitsM  or  institutions  mi^it  help  at-risk  studmts  develop  their 
confidence?  How? 

6.  If  you  could  do  me  thing  to  bcwst  the  seV-coniiden^  c(  at-ri^  students,  what 
would  it  be?  Can  you  do  it?  Why?  Why  not? 

Ttaiaer*»  Nates.* 
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The  Most  That  I  Think  I  Could  Handle 


Read  taeh  phrase  and  fill  in  the  Uank  following  it  to  describe  how  much  of  each 
activity  you  feel  is  the  mwt  you  can  handle. 

Hours  of  homework  in  a  day 

Parties  or  dates  during  a  i^kend:  parties  dates 

Phone  calls  in  a  day 

Boyfriends  or  girlfriends  at  one  time 

Chores  at  home  in  a  day:  How  many?     How  mudi  time? 

i^ple  living  in  my  house  at  once 

Slices  of  pi^  to  eat  at  one  sitting 

Pounds  i  could  lift 

Tests  to  take  in  one  day 

Number  of  people  in  an  audience  to  whom  I  could  sp^k 

How  long  I  would  wait  patiently  for  anything  without  complaining 

Hie  number  of  business  estaUishments  that  I  could  walk  into  on  a  given  day  to  ask 
about  employment  opiMnrtuniti^B 

The  number  of  i^ple  I  o>uld  telephone  in  <me'day  to  inquire  about  emi^ojrment 
opportunities 

The  number  of  job  applications  I  could  fill  out  during  a  j(Ai  search 

The  amcHxnt  of  time  I  would  set  aside  to  read  the  Help  Wanted  ads  in  Uie  Sunday 
paper 

How  many  adults  I  would  ask  to  be  a  reference  for  prospective  employers 

How  many  hours  I  could  work  during  the  wedt  and  still  complete  all  my  sdiool  work 

How  many  reprimands  could  I  take  from  my  employer  within  a  four  hour  period 


Adapted  finom  Personal  Growth  and  Development  Workbook,  Winneconne  Hi^  School, 
Winneconne,  Wisconsin. 
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Case  Study  -  Carl  Young 

(Devaioped    the  New  Mexico  SOICC) 


Activity  «30 


Cart  Young  is  a  high  school  dropout.  You  are  trying  to  find  him  ajob  in  one  of  the  large  local  motels 
orhotelsbutitappearstobeasti^nantindustry, employment-wise.  Isthistaie?  Isthere any  hiring 
at  ay?  What  are  the  long-term  prospects?  Name  some  ^bs  found  in  the  industry.  Does  he  meet 
the  educational  qualifications?  Who  are  the  largest  local  employers? 


Major  Labor  Molcet  Information  Topics  by  Reports 

Economic 

<^itto^     f^ulmmnts      JobHuntbi^  Tmids  Wages 


1  1 

8 '  * 

1  1 

f  1  J  ll 

iff 

Oca^tional  Outtook  HantHxxA 

X 

j     X  X 

X 

State  Oocupafibfla/  Outtook  «o  79^5 

X 

State  $t4^/D0inand 

X 

&ateM  Hunter^  <^Me 

X  X 

Pfospocts 

X 

X 

X  X 

Large  En^yers 

X 

Industries-Compantos-Occupattons 

X 

Employers  with  most  hb^ 

X 

Employers  by  Occupation 

X 

Jobs  for  Graduates 

X 

State  LMtnr  Market  Review 

XXX 

Regional  Wage  Surveys 

X 

Other: 

o 
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Activity  #31 

Case  Study  -  Marie  Alvarez 

(Devaioptd    the  New  Mexico  SOiCC) 

Marie  Alvarez  to  a  recem     school  gm(&tat8  €»ns^rif^  poss^ 

Automotive  Me^tanicneid.  Whatsheknowsalsoutthe^ifttWB^her.  ffsvioustestino  indicates  she  has  an  aptSude 
lor  n»diar^  work,  ^  wouid  Hke  a  Jot»  offering  favor;^e  en^^oyrn^  oppoftunatos  ^ 
staying  in  a  metropolian  area  and  work^  for  a  toca)  company.  She  wante  to  krmf  if  formal  traintng  or  on-the-|ob 
trnin^  is  prefer^le.  Any  adi^ionalschoMwoukineedtobeavaiij^locaily.  Salary  levels,      Ijegirming  and 
experienced,  are  a^  a  consideration.  Wh^  c^  you  tefl  her  about  fob  opportuntties,  employers,  training  and  pay? 

Major  Labor  Market  Information  Topics  by  Reports 


Eemomte 

Outlook     RequirefiMfitt     JotjHunttng  Tronds  Wagts 


1  1 

1  - 

li  1  il 

Ckxupatkjnal  Ojtfook  HMtxxik 

X 

X  X 

X 

State  OcG^iSGonal  Outtook  to  1995 

X 

StaW  Si^jpty/Derrmrui 

X 

St^JobHumfsCkJkia 

X  X 

Prosi^cts 

X 

X 

X  X 

Large  Employers 

X 

Industries-Companies-Oocupattons 

X 

Employers  witti  most  hires 

X 

Empioyers  by  Occupation 

X 

Jobs  for  Graduates 

X 

State  Labor  Market  Review 

XXX 

{Regional  Wage  Surveys 

X 

Other: 
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Activity  #31 

Case  Study  -  Marie  Alvarez 

(Develop^  by  the  New  Mexico  SOICC) 
Marie  Ahrarsz  is  a  r«c8fit  hi^  $<^t      i^e  oonsMering  p^B^  empto)^^ 

Automotive  Mechanicftold.  Whaist^know^^mjtttttjobintefeststier.  Pravtoustestingindicfttesshehasanaptmide 
tormechanicitfv^.  ^  would  like  a  fob  o^ertrnjlavofal^en^ymefit  opportunities^ 
stayir^inametfopoiitanareaandwort^foratoc^oM^afv.  ^  wanfi  to  itnowtffonnaifrainbig  or  on-the-job 
training   preferabto.  Any  «idftionaisctiooi  would  need  to  be  avaSabieioc^.  Salary  levete,  tjotti  beginning  and 
experienced,  are  al^  a  consideration.  Whtf  can  you  tefl  her  about  Job  opportunities,  employers,  training  and  pay? 

Major  Labor  Market  Information  Topic  ^  by  Reports 


EconorrUc 

Outlook     R^ulrMMntt     Job  Hunting  Trandt  Wsgot 


1  1 

1  - 

11  1  ll 

Ocajpationat  Outlook  Hant^jook 

X 

X       X  1 

X 

State  Occt^tonal  Ojttook  to  1995 

X 

State  Supply/Demand 

X 

State  M  hkjnter's  Qukte 

X  X 

Prospecte 

X 

X 

X  X 

Large  Empioyers 

X 

Industriss-Cofnpanies-Oocupations 

X 

Employers  with  most  hires 

X 

Employsrs  by  Ooct^tion 

X 

Jobs  for  Graduates 

X 

State  Labor  Market  Review 

XXX 

Regional  Wage  Surveys 

X 

Other: 
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Activity  #33 

Case  Study  Activity  -  Jane  WilHamson 

(Developed  by  the  Montana  SOICO 

Includes: 

L  The  Prdblem  and  the  Flan 

2.  Jane's  hi^  school  transcript  and  ASVAB  test  scores 

3.  CIDS  questions  and  answers 

4.  Thon^ts  on  ASVAB  interpretations 

5.  Ooctq>ational  Pn^le 

6.  Occupational  Information  Resource  Matrices  -  National  and  State 
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1.  Hie  Problem  and  the  nan 


The  FrMem 

You  have  a  eiimt  that  desperately  needs  your  help.  Her  name  is  Jane  Williamson. 
She  arrived  at  your  offiee  this  morning  with  a  set  of  ASVAB  scores,  a  CIDS 
questionnaire,  her  hif^  at^wA  teanseript,  and  a  list  of  que^ons.  She  desperately 
wants  to  know  what  kind  of  careers  to  look  into. 

Ymi  were  unable  to  see  her  wfam  ^e  was  in  ymir  tffice.  Sie  1^  the  information  and 
made  an  appointment  to  see  you  tomorrow  morning.  You  can  only  spend  a  few 
minutes  getting  to  know  her  in  the  momii^  You  ^an  to  ^end  tomorrow  afternoon 
Tesearching  available  resources.  You  also  made  another  appointaiait  with  Jane  later 
in  the        to  go  over  your  recommendationB  with  her. 

After  reviewing  her  que^nms,  yoa  decide  you  orald  use  some  help.  You  arrange  for 
several  '"earperts"  to  be  a^U^le  to  answer  your  que^ions.  You  also  contact  several 
colleagues  who  agree  to  wmrk  with  you. 

Most  importantly,  you  have  develoiwd  a  plan. 


The  Flan 

L  Review  InformatioB  Jaac  left  at  the  OfiSce. 

Review  the  ASVAB  test  scores,  CIDS  answers  and  Jane's  hi^  school  transcript. 

Even  though  you  have  not  met  Jane,  describe  her  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

n.  Interview  Jane.  (A  volunteer  from  the  group  or  the  ^ner)     small  groups  will 
interview  Jane  at  the  same  time. 

As  a  gnmp.  decide  what      want  to  find  out  firom  Jane. 

Select  a  spokesperson  in  your  group  to  interview  Jane. 

Try  to  find  out  more  about  Jane  than  is  shown  by  the  documents.  Are  there  any 
conflicts  between  her  expectations  and  the  results  of  her  test  scores.  CIDS 
answers  and  her  hi^  s^ool  re«>rd? 

All  the  groups  will  interriew  Jane  at  the  same  thne.  Jane  can  stay  only  for  about 
20  minutes. 

m.  Run  a  CIDS  Frogram  to  Get  a  list  of  Oocnimtions. 

Contact  the  CIDS  representative  and  make  arrangements  to  run  Jane's  CIDS 
answen  throu^  the  occupational  srardi  pn^ram«  This  will  give  you  a  list  of 
occupations  with  which  you  can  begin  woridng.  Bemember  that  Jane  is  & 
teenager. 
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IV.  Choose  Possible  Ocettpatiotts. 


As  a  group,  use  all  the  information  you  now  have  to  choose  three  occupations  to 
rraeardi  ikrtiier.  Y<m  have  d^ded  to  limit  your  researdi  to  three  occupations  for 
time's  sake.  You  con  always  recommend  others  she  should  researdi.  The 
possibilities  should  be  i»sed  upon  the  ASVAB,  CIDS  results,  hig^  school  record, 
and  your  interview  with  Jane.  Ymi  realize  that  Jane  should  be  doing  some  of  this 
work  with  you,  but  because  of  time  limitations,  complete  the  tasks  without  her. 

You  also  realize  there  are  many  other  t^ng  and  evaluation  instruments  that 
could  be  heli^.  However,  ymx  do  not  have  time  to  give  any  other  tests.  So,  you 
decide  to  use  the  ASVAB  and  CIDS  in  this  earn.  If  you  feel  other  tests  would  be 
useful,  you  can  tell  Jane  yrhm  you  present  your  findings. 

Vfhm  diwnng  Jie  ocoipations,  tiy  not  to  consider  anything  but  Jane's  tkiWs, 
aInliUes,  ^Kiteites  and  inui^sts.  Ymi  wiD  be  looking  at  many  other  factors  as 
your  research  progresses, 

V.  Besearch  the  Occupationa 

Now  divide  your  grot^  into  pairs  of  "reseait^ers."  Each  pair  will  take  one  of  the 
occupations  diosen  and  complete  the  occupational  profile  for  that  occupation. 

Ymi  can  «mipl^  the  parts  of  the  profile  in  any  order.  We  suggest  that  you  do 
Part  I,  Section  A  first  This  will  give  you  the  basic  codes  to  access  the  other  data. 

VL  Prepare  ft  Present  Beoommendationa  to  Jane. 

You  nied  to  prepare  a  pr^ntation  of  your  findings  for  Jane.  Prepare  the 
pr^ientation  as  a  group.  You  may  do  the  presentation  however  your  group 
chooses. 

Jane  will  he  in  your  office  at  8:00  tomorrow  morning.  Your  group  will  only  have 
about  6  minutw  to  talk  to  her  because  she  has  several  other  groups  working  on 
her  problem  and  must  see  them  also. 
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#2  JANE'S  HXOi  SOiOa  TRANSCRIPT  m  ASVAB  TEST  SCORES 
PERMAHENT  RECORD 


BETA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Anytowii  IL 


Student  Name:  Public »  Jane  Q. 
Address:     1234  Maple  Avenue 
Telephone ;  123-4567  


Father's  Name  (Guardian)  John  Z.  Public 
Mother's  Naaie  (Guardian)  Mary  L.  Public 
Parents'  Address  (if  different) 


Grade  9:  1981-82 


Grade  10:  1982-83 


English  I 

C 

1 

English  I 

C- 

1 

English  II 

D+ 

1      English  II 

C  1 

Soc.  Stu, 

C- 

1 

See .  Stud, 

D* 

.1 

Wld  Hist 

C- 

1     Wld  History 

C-  1 

p.  E. 

A 

1/2  P.E. 

1/2 

Softball 

A 

1/2  Basketball 

A  1/2 

Alg.  T 

B+ 

1 

Alg.  I 

A- 

1 

Geometry 

B+ 

1  Geonietry 

A-  1 

Gen.  Sci. 

A- 

1 

Gen.  Sci. 

B 

1 

Biology 

B- 

1  Biology 

B  1 

Typing  I 

C 

1 

Typing  I 

C+ 

1 

Computer  Sk. 

A- 

1      Dr.  Ed. 

B-  1 

TOTAL  CR: 

1/2  TOTAL  CR: 

S  1/2 

TOTAL  CR: 

5  1/2  TOTAL  CR: 

5  1/2 

Grade  11: 

1983-84 

Grade  12: 

Comp .  Ill 

B- 

1 

Am.  Lit 

U.S.  Hist. 

C- 

1 

U.S.  Hist. 

Alg.  II 

B+ 

1 

Alg.  II 

Vtoodwork  I 

A 

1 

Drafting 

Speech 

B 

1 

Drama 

Chemistry 

B- 

1 

Chemistry 

TOTAL  CR: 

Activi  ties : 
Basketball 
Track  10*, 
Drama  Club 


{*  «  letter) 

10,11 

11 

11 
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BETA  HIGH  SCHOOL  TERM  REPORT  CARD 

Jane  Q.  Publig    11 

Student  N£une}  (Grade) 

1234  Maple  Avenue  

(Address)  I         5  semT 


1 

2 

Sein» 

Am.  Lit. 

C 

Comp  III 

C 

B 

B- 

U.S.  Hist. 

C 

U.S.  Hist. 

D+ 

C 

C- 

Alg.  II 

A 

Alq.  TT 

A- 

B 

B+ 

Draftinq 

A- 

Woodwork  I 

A 

A 

A 

Drama 

B 

Speech 

B- 

B 

B 

Chemistry 

B 

Chemistry 

C 

B+ 

B- 

ASVAB  ALPHA  ROSTER  REPORT 


STANDARD  SCORES 
PUBLIC  JANE  Q 


GS 

57 

CS 

48 

AR 

60 

AS 

66 

WK 

43 

MK 

57 

PC 

40 

MC 

53 

NO 

49 

EI 

54 

CIDS  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

(From  the  Wisconsin  Career  Information  System) 


Categories 
of  Occupational  Characteristics 


SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 


Check  (25 

1  to  3  School  SubjecU  that  jroa  like. 


201.  Yianguflgp  Arts;  literature,  composition,  grammar,  sgeech,  fi»rign  language 

202.  Mathematics  general  math,  geometry,  algebra,  trigonometry,  calculus 

203.  Chemistry 

204.  Physics 

205.  Biology 

206.  Social  Studies:  history,  geography,  government,  sodology,  psychology 

207.  Economics 

208.  Music/Art/Drama:  drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  textile  art,  music 

209.  Physical  Education/Health  Fitness: 

211.  Industry/Technology:  drafting,  graphic  arts,  metalworking,mechanics, 
woodworking,  electronics,  constru^on,  manufacturing,  transportation 

212.  Family/Consumer  Science:  foods  and  nutrition,  dothing,  housing, 
parenting  and  child  development,  community  service,  consumer  education, 
independent  Hving 

213.  Agriculture:  agricultural  production,  services,  mechanics 

214.  Marketings  merchandising,  mariceting,  services,  entrepieneurship 

215.  Business/Accounting:  accounting,  bookkeeping,  business  math, 
management  and  finance 

216.  Office/Clerical:  typing,  shorthand,  wordprocessing, 

217.  Health/Medical 

218.  Computers^Applications:  computer  programming,  systems  design  and 
analysis,  electronic  spreadsheets,  data  bases,  etc 


EDUCATIONALPROGBAMS^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ] 


Check  (s5  1  to  3  Edw^tional  Programs  you  would  like  to  pursue. 


1 221.  Agriculture/Natural  Resources 
CI3222.  Business 

1 223.  Computers/Applications 
\224.  Education 

1225.  Engineerin^Architecture 

1 226.  Family,  Food,  and  Consumer  Sciences 
»227.  Fine  Arts 
!228.  Health  Sksiences 
^  }.  Industry/Technology 

>230.  Language/Communication  Arts/Interdisciplinary  Studies 
CID231.  Mathematics 
CZ:>232.  Personal  and  Protective  Services 
CID233.  Sciences 
CID234.  Social  Sciences/Services 


o 
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INDUSTBIES 


Check        1  to  3  Industries  where  you  want  to  work. 

CID  691.  Agriculture  -  Production  and  Services 
CUD  692.  Forestry,  fishing;  Hunting,  and  lapping 
C3693.  Mining 

Construction 
CIZ>695.  Manufacturing 
dD696.  'nransp(»tation 
CID  697.  Communications 
CZ>698.  Electric,  Gas,  and  Sanitary  Services 
699.  Wholesale  Trade 
JOO.  Betailltede 

701.  finance.  Insurance,  and  Real  &tate 

702.  Ix^ging  and  Ferscmal  Services 
J03.  Business  Services 

704.  Automotive  and  Other  Repairs  and  Services 

705.  Moti<m  Picture*  Amusement,  and  Recreation  Services 

706.  Health  and  Leg^  Services 

707.  Edmation,  Sodal,  and  Membership  Service 
 708.  Professional  Services 

C:D709.  Public  Administration 


Check  (25  1  to  3  SkillCs)  that  you  want  to  use  at  work. 

141.  Verbal:  speak  well  and  write  dearly 

142.  Numerical:  work  quickly  and  accurately  with  numbers 

143.  '^^snab  see  shades  of  colors,  important  details,  and  relationships  among 
shapes  and  objects 

147.  Coordination:  quiddy  and  accurately  control  movements  with  your  body 
152.  Clerical  Perceptions:  understand  details  in  spoken  and  written  com- 
munications, proofiread  words  and  numbers,  und^tand  basic  math 

-     ■     .1  .   

^  ■      '  '■        ■  ■  ■  

Check  (25  1  to  3  of  the  following  that  most  interest  you. 

131.  Data:  making  judgments  and  decisions  based  on  facts  or  figures 

132.  People:  directing,  hdping,  or  influencing  people 
,133.  Objects:  operating  machines,  using  equipment  to  perform  tasks 

134.  Ideas:  using  infonnation  or  concepts  to  solve  problems  and  make  decisions 

135.  Living  Tbings:  working  with  plants,  animals,  and  living  organisms 
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EDUCATION 


Check  (sS  1  to  3  levels  offiducation  that  you  are  ocmsidexixig. 

401.  No  Hi^SchiX)!  Diploma 

402.  High  School  IHploma  or  G.EJD. 

406.  Araodate  degree  (2-year  prt^ram) 
;410.  VoeatioiialorTeehiiicalTMiiing 

407.  Baehelor*e  degree  (4-year  pn^pram) 

408.  Master's  degree 

409.  Doctoral  degree  (Ph.D.,  M.D.,  etc.) 
411.  Four  years  or  more  of  college 


Check  (25  1<»  2  Work  Methods  that  you  think  matdi  your  work  style. 

121.  Structured:  Woric  activities  are  deai^  defined.  Specific  procedures  or 
instructions  must  be  followed.  Conasten^  and  ined^oii  may  be  required. 
You  may  do  similar  tasks  each  day. 

122.  Creative:  Work  activities  invcdve  developing  new  sdutions  to  produce 
products  or  thinking  up  new  themes  or  ideas.  Eadi  wox&  day  may  be 
difierent,  but  you  may  work  on  one  prefect  for  several  months. 

123.  Probtem-Solving:  ^otk  activities  r^uire  thinking  about  problems  and 
choosing  solutions  that  may  a£&ct  many  peqple.  Quick  decisions  may  be 
required,  so  you  must  &el  com&rtable  making  dedsioos  with  incomplete 
information. 


Check       1  or  2  styles  of  Travel  that  you  would  like. 

d^l.  Wo^k  at  the  same  place  every  di^ 

362.  ^avel  to  dififorent  places  during  the  day,  but  come  home  each  evening 
353.  'Kravel  regulariy,  stay  overnight  often 


CTheck  Cz5  Location  you  prefer. 

^^551.  Urban:  big  cities  and  suburbs 

552.  Rural:  small  towns  imd  country  areas 


WOBKXNG  CONDITIONS 


Check       the  Working  Conditions  you  prefer. 


] 


361.  Mostly  outside 

362.  Mostly  inside 

^J^363,  Both  inside  and  outside  . 
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C£.«ck  (s5  1  tc  3  amounts  of  Pfaj^sical  Effort  you  pie&r. 

301.  lift  up  to  10  lbs. 

302.  Lift  up  to  25  lbs.  (tfaoro;  carry  up  to  10  lbs* 

303.  MuchlifiiiigorphyBiealezertioii 

304.  Lilt  i^p  to  50  lbs.  (»r  more;  carry  up  to  25  lbs. 

305.  Lilt  up  to  1(M)  lbs.  cB>more;  cany  up  to  50  lbs. 


SALARY 


Check        1  to  3  levels  of  starting  Salary  you  would  like. 

(If  you  pick  bi^iex  salaries,  you  m^t  not  bave  as  many  occupations  to  dboose  fiom.) 


521.  Up  to  $8,000  per  year  (to  $4.00  per  hour) 

522.  $10,000  per  year  ($5.00  per  hour) 

523.  per  year  ($6.00  per  hour) 

524.  $14,(MN>  per  year  ($7.00  per  hour) 

525.  $18i000  per  year  ($8.00  p^  Imiut) 

  526.  $18,000  per  year  ($9.00  per  hour) 

CI^  527.  $20,000  per  year  ($10.00  per  hour) 
Je^528.  $24^000  per  year  ($12.(K)  per  hour) 

529.  $28,000  per  year  ($14.00  per  hour) 

530.  $32,000  per  year  ($16.(K}  per  hour) 

531.  $36,000  per  year  ($18.00  per  hour) 

532.  $40,000  per  year  ($20.00  per  hour) 

533.  Above  $40,000  p&  ymar  (om  $20.00  per  hour) 


Check  (S5  1  to  3  Work  Field(8)  that  you  might  like. 


661.  Artistic:  literary  and  visual  arts,  drama,  music,  dance,  and  crafts 

662.  Scientific:  Physical  and  life  sdenees,  medSdne,  and  laboratory  technology 

663.  Plants  and  Animals:  Animal  care  and  training,  plant  care,  and  related 
areas 

664.  Protective:  Sa&ty  and  law  enforcement  and  security  services 
^Qj565.  Mechanical:  Engin^xing,  quality  control,  transportation,  and  related 
^  work 

666.  Industriab  Production  work,  production  techncdogy,  and  elemental  work 

667.  Busine^  Detaib  Administration,  math  and  finance  related  work,  clerical 
work,  etc. 

668.  Selling:  (Seneral  sales  and  related  work 

669.  Accominodati,ngr  Hospitality  services,  personal  care  services,  and  passenger 
and  customer  services 

670.  Humanitarian:  Social  services,  nursing,  iherapy,  specialized  teaching 
services,  etc 

671.  Leadingolnfhiencing;  Education,  law,  management  and  administration, 
communications,  etc 

672.  Physical  Performing:  Sports  and  related  areas 
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BEADING,  WBiriNG,  AND  SPEAl 
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Check  (Sf  1  or  2  Reading  levels  that  you  want  on  the  job. 

161.  Reading  level  1  •  little  or  no  reading  required.  Bead  simple  words  or 
compare         and  numbers. 

162.  Reading  level  2  -  Read  sim^y  written  material,  such  as  recipes,  invoices, 

charts,  labels,  <xt  rules. 

163.  Reading  level  3 -Read  specialized  terms  and  understand  ctticepts,  such  as 

methods  <^medianical  drawii^,    medical  terms. 

164.  Reading  level  4  -  Read  service  manuals,  legal  dociunents,  blueprints, 
instructions  on  care  <^  equipment,  or  methods  of  preparing  solutions. 

165.  Reading  level  5 -Read  scientific  or  technical  materi^  related  to  specialized 
fields,  such  as  medicine,  chemistry,  or  law. 

Check  (26  1  or  2  Writing  levels  that  you  want  on  the  job. 

171.  Writinglevell-Iittleornowritingrequired.  Print  simple        and  series 

of  names,  numbers,  and  addresses. 
^72.  Writing  level  2 -Write  some  sentences  using  proper  style  and  puxwtuation. 

173.  Writing  level  3  -  Write  short  reports  and  keep  records  using  forms. 

174.  Writing  level  4  •  Write  reports  or  letters  using  a  specific  &nnat.  Prepare 
IniffinftSff  letters,  summaries,  and  repOTts. 

175.  Writing  level  5- Write  spe^:hes  and  technical  material.  This  level  involves 
the  ability  to  be  able  to  write  precisely,  creatively,  and  clearly  so  that  others 
can  und^tand  the  material 


Check  (S6  1  or  2  Speaking  levels  that  you  want  on  the  job. 

181.  Speaking  Level  1  -  Speak  simple  sentences.  Includes  following  simple  oral 
instructions,  and  asking  co-workers  and  supervisors  simple  qu^tions. 

182.  Speaking  I^evel  2  •  Speak  deuuly  using  correct  En^ish,  such  as  conversing 
with  customers  at  a  restaurant,  answering  customer  questions,  and  discussing 

wwk  to  be  done  with  a  supervisor. 

183.  Spea^g  Level  3  •  Speak  omfidently  to  a  small  group,  such  as  greeting 
customers  and  answering  questions,  calling  on  new  customers,  talking  to 
patients,  giving  oniers  to  other  woites,  and  laesenting  repoits  to  supervisors. 

184.  Speaking  Lev^  4  -  Discuss  a  variety  ui  suIq^  in  a  group,  such  as 
consulting  with  a  number  of  people  working  on  different  parts  cdT  a  prqject, 
.and  participating  in  debates  and  discussions  at  business  meetings. 

185.  Speaking  Level  5  •  Talk  effectively  to  a  group  using  persuative  technique 
and  a  well-trained  voice,  such  as  discussing  te^nical  material  with  supervisor 

tknA  wtAftra^  apiwlriTig  tft  ^«^^T«iiTw4y  nrgpwwififlntt,  flpA«kmgbefi»B  telflvisian 

audiences,  or  teaching  students  to  speak  ef&ctively. 
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THcoarrs  on  asvab  iNTERPREnavnoNS 

by 

G&ne  M.  Harris 
ASVAB  Test  Specialist 
Butte  Military  Entrance  Processing  Center 

It  is  useful  in  a  sdiool  ASVAB  testing  situation  if  the  oomselor  is  able 
to  schedule  a  group  {niesentaticn  to  cover  basic  definitions  and  ooncems  general  to 
the  particular  class.   Then,  a  short  individual  session  to  review  specific  scores 
or  developnsnts  can  be  scheduled  with  studeaits  willing  S|>ecific  oounseling.  Group 
voik  is  appropriate  for  explaining  standard  scores,  perts&itile  scores,  confidence 
intervals,  the  Ybuth  Pcqjulation  norming  groi^  and  sub-tjioups,  the  Grade/Sex 
Percentile,  the  Grade/Opposite  Sex  Percentile,  and  the  Gra^  Peroentile,  interpretive 
materials  that  can  be  explairod  in  groi^  format  include  the  Military  Career  Guide, 
the  ASVAB  Stuitet  Itorkbook,  Department  of  Labor  publications,  and  career  information 
in  conputer  format. 

Gnx^  session  could  cover  the  following: 
Standard  Scores; 

Ihe  ten  subtests  of  the  ASVAB  are  reported  on  the  counselor's  alpha- 
betical roster  in  standard  score  format.    The  tests  are;  General 
Science  (GS) ,  Wbrd  Khowledge  (ViK) ,  Paragraph  Cutrprehension  (PC) , 
Arithmetic  Reasoning  (AR),  Numerical  operations  (NO),  Math  10«>wledge 
(MK) ,   Auto  and  Shop  Ihformaticn  (AS) ,  Mechanical  Cdniprehension  (MC) , 
Electzmics  mfozmation  (EI) ,  and  Cbding  Speed  (CS) .    These  tests  are 
coirbined  in  various  ways  to  adiieve  the  confaosite  scares  on  the  student 
results  ^leet.   veiile  the  oratposite  scsres  have  reliability  coefficients 
ranging  from  .90  to  .96,  utilization  of  individual  asbtests  would  not 
due  to  fe^er  items  resulting  in  loMer  reliability.   Omnselors  must 
laaep  in  mind  this  fact  vtei  showing  stu&nts  subtest  scores  and  realize 
potential  variaticm  from  these  subtest  scores  can  occur.    Also,  the 
standard  scores  (T-Soores)  do  not  measure  the  same  as  percentile 
scores.   They  must  be  convex^ted  with  use  of  a  normal  curve  format  to 
arrive  at  appi^i^te  perositile  equivalents.    Ibugh  approximations  arc: 

T  Soore:       30        40        50        60  70 

%ile:         2.5        15        50        85  97.5 

Stuc^ts  should  be  encouraged  to  see  the  counselor  since  the  only  source 
of  specific  sub-test  scores  rests  there  and  care  trust  be  used  to  not 
over  interpret  a  sub-test  score. 

Percentile  Scores: 

A  peroentile  score  tells  not  how  a  stuc^t  soared  on  a  test,  but  ratl^ 
how  nany  pec^e  in  a  particular  group,  out  of  cs)b  hundred,  the  student's 
soore  has  beaten.   Ohus,  a  Youth  Population  percentile  soore  of  72 
indicates  that  72  out  of  100  people  aged  18-23  Mere  beat^  by  the 
individual  student's  soore.    Ihe  Grade/Sex,  G^»de/Opposite  Sex,  and 
Grade  Peroentile  scores  usually  differ  due  to  the  fact  that  different 
groups  of  people  are  used  as  a  conparison  or  stancterd  for  the  student's 
score.    As  a  group,  the  sophomore  noun  group  vdll  not  do  as  well  on 
the  ASVAB  as  the  jisiior  norm  group,  therefore,  the  same  soore  will  beat 
more  sr^^nrores  than  juniors. 
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It  *Duia  be  noted  that  per-^tile  soores  should  be  used  J«li«^ 
Zj^^uZ^aot  coioetitiveness  in  the  msasuied  areas  rather  than 

1^  Sh^heTTrtld^  «iU  be  successful  in  a  progran.. 
S^Sil£c2S5r«*f^  listed  a,  ««^2>»^;%?°^i^ 

S^tte^AitWts  Sheet.  »  P^^f**'^*^**!^'^^ 
the  aia>-tests  incauded  in  the  ooiposites  snoes  are  listed.  Please 

toT^theses  within  parentheses  as  these  soores  are  added 
S^tto  Sddivided  by  2  to  «i^  vertal  tests  accurately. 

Mechanical-crafts  ?iL\'tt  f  «i  f  L 

Business-Oerical  L2f  «^  raf 

Electtonics-Blectrical  ^* 't^t  f  ir-^ 

Health,  Social,  *  Tedmology  ( (WK  +  Pv.)  +  AR  ♦  Mc) 

use  of  sUb-test  scores  with  oaiposita  soores  v^l         s^^atts  *«uch 
T^l  ^^Lured  for  each  conp^^te  ,  ««1  tt;^ 
ScmB  WBiB  tested  hid>er  or  lower  within  a  «iip>sxte.    care  mist  oe 
^Tte^hoSw^.^Btte  reliabUity  of  a  subtest  is  less  tte.  a 

^IJ^SiTmigbt  be  raised,  but  other  infornation  should 
be  tiaed  to  verify  potential  ansvers. 

It  is  sanetires  informative  for  studaits  to  see  how  /"^Li 
SsS  ^Tused  withii.  the  Occupational  ^t^'.J^'^r^.^s 
^tts  iiH»rtance  of  acacJanics  and  ^^^?J^^  "^^^ 
offer  advantages  for  later  enploymsit  in  <dTosen  fields. 

^^^iK^if  and  represents  ^^^^fJr^T 

ineriS.    It  isVoonpilatiai  of  people  from  a  Departi«it  of  I^F^ 

set  ouTto  defi.^  5iSlSls^ 
T»iB  Departiient  of  DBfaise  sanpled  the  group  ^  t^ 

^^evelopeHhT^SUB-H  norns.   Students  can  see  how  they  compare 
w.th  these  people  early  and  plan  ax3ordii*gly. 

Grade/sex  Peroaitile  and  Grade/Opposite  S^cPero^ 

•nese  percentUe  soores  are  used  to  ^  ^^^L^,^«^«^se 
people  of  their  grade  and  sex  or  opposxte  sex.    As  stunts 

careers^  training  programs,  they  should  te  »ere  that  ^ 
STstill  dominated  by  one  sex  or  the  other.    While  this  is  in  fl^, 
?S  Sdn^^^ill  Plains,  and  stutents  nd^ht  «int  to  «  howthey 

in  areas  with  either  the  sane  sex  «^i?9tr^^^ 
«SS«sit  or  opposite  sex  if  entering  a  ^^^iJfaditiOT^  career  .1^^ 
S^«e  not  tobe  oc^strued  as  limiting  <^^tions  ^^^^ 
Revindicate  truer  con^arisois  of  soores  with  peqple  actually  in  the 
%ork  fields. 

Mividual  sessions  could  cover  the  following: 

«ho  might  wc^  how  individual  test  scores  ^^Jt  refl^ 
Se^^lities  should  receive  adJitional  oounseliJ^.    Otter  sources 

STSfonnation  available  to  counselors  sudi  as 

te  Sn^ltedto  see  if  sub-test  scores  seem  to  reflect  ^tual  P^5°^«^- 
S^tTverification  fro.  ^tter  info^  -  , 

suggest  speciCic;  courses  that  will  help  the  scuoeni  Appiication5-95 
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abilities  nost  beneficial  to  the  future. 

At  either  a  general  or  individual  session,  students  ^lould  be  acquainted  with 
the  Military  Career  Guide,  at  least  briefly.    Hie  chart  of  scores  for  the  listed 
programs  halps  give  guidance  to  how  soor^  relate  to  traininq  picHjicuns  in  the 
military,    of  course,  lijce  everything  else,  this  mist  be  taken  with  a  grain  of 
salt,   the  Military  Career  Guide  is  three  years  old  ncM,  and  that  is  quite  old 
for  earner  information.   The  newest  edition  will  ccsitain  updated  information  on 
enlisted  piuyidUB  alo^  with  a  section  of  several  officer  prograne.    Instead  of 
a  diart  i»v!)ioating  psx'babllity  of  being  aoc^ted  into  a  training  program,  the 
officer  ^^jction  will  list  collegiate  ooursenorfc  appreciate  for  the  particular 
ptugrdin  in  caseation. 

The  charts  for  the  enlisted  piotjrams  help  oounselors  viho  are  uncomfortable 
with  predicting  success  in  non-acadanic  training  programs.    Since  o^siseling  is 
an  acstendc  area,  oomselors  often  are  more  canCoi table  discussir^  this  type  of 
preparation.   Thus,  the  charts  for  enlisted  training  is  a  start  to  approximate 
difficulty  of  various  piugimm  stutents  nd^tt  consic^.    of  course,  other  material 
regardirug  each  pLOgiam  ^lould  serve  as  a  beginning  to  help  narrow  the  search  for 
additional  material  regarding  specific  civilian  or  milit^oy  careers  an!  programs. 

Of  course,  much  more  than  x:adBadc  or  aicill  ability  ^lould  be  considered  in 
a  carper  choice.    At  this  point,  the  ASVAB  Student  Vbi^cbook  could  be  used  to  let 
students  explore  their  values,  interests  and  skills,  "must  avoid"  areas,  and  education 
level  after  hic^  school.   These  topics  have  been  related  to  over  ons  hundred  careers 
in  the  civilian  jdb  market  fcy  Educatioial  'nesting  Service  through  their  SIGI  Plus 
program.    Students  are  encouraged  to  pidc  three  values,  three  interests  and  skills, 
and  a  level  of  educaticn  that  they  aspire  to.    They  are  not  encouraged  to  take 
any  of  the  "sust  avoid**  areas,  however,  in  extreme  cases,  they  ^XTuld  pick  one  to 
avoid  careers  that  contain  pi±lic  speaking,  sitting  still,  or  heavy  labor  if  these 
are  impossible  or  dreadful  for  than.    The  major  advantage  of  the  workbook  is  that 
all  of  this  infbrmaticsi  is  presented  in  ans  place  so  the  studait  can  do  some 
ccnpariem  shc^ping  in  his/her  own  time  and  pace.    Decisions  made  with  this 
information  can  later  be  discussed  with  counselors,  parents,  or  teachers  if 
desired,   l^s  material  will  elLso  help  limit  the  huge  variety  of  careers  so  the 
students  can  better  pinpoint  the  careers  apparently  best  suited  for  them. 

After  use  of  the  ASVAB  materi2ds,  stut^its  can  go  to  the  counselor  to  use 
Departsnsit  of  Labor  information,  ccnputer  based  infomatiai,  or  other  sources 
the  school  has  available.   Hie  materials  are  intend  to  help  stuc^ts  find  a 
list  of  suitable  careers  and  learn  the  proper  process  of  gathering  information 
for  informed  choice  making.    Future  classes  in  school  and  future  programs  that 
are  available  after  hi^  school  can  then  be  studied  in  a  context  of  infbmed 
choice. 
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Occupational  Profile 

Outline  of  Contents 

(Developed  by  the  Montana  SOICC.  Substitute  local  information  where  appropriate.) 
PART  I  -  OCCUPATIONAL  DESCKIPTION 

A.  Occupation  name  and  related  occupations. 

B.  Duties  of  the  occupation. 

C.  Aptitudes  and  ddUs  needed  for  the  occupation. 

D.  Earnings  in  the  occupation. 

E.  Health  ha«aid8  related  to  the  ocmpation, 

F.  Employee  organisations  for  workers  in  the  o(5Cupation. 

PART  11  -  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS 

A.  Recommoidedhi^  school  or  postsecondaiy  preparatory  courses. 

B.  Educational  and  experience  requirraiMits 

C.  Schools  that  offer  training  for  this  occupation. 

D.  Schools  outside  the  state  that  crfTer  Gaining  fw  this  occupataon. 

PART  lU  -  INDUSTRIES  AND  BUSINESSES  THAT  EMPLOY  THIS  OCCUPATION 

A.  Industiy  employment  and  tren^ 

B.  Projected  employment  in  this  occupation. 

C.  Current  events  affecting  the  outlorft  for  this  occupation. 

D.  Supply  of  workers  for  this  occupation. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  PROFILE 

GROUP   DATE  

PARTICIPANT  NAMES  


Complete  the  blanks  or  diedt  either  Tes  w  No.  Use  additional  pages  if  necessaiy. 

SUGGESTED  RE^UIU^ES  are  listed  at  the  end  of  each  questicm.  A  space  is  also 
provided  fbr  addititmal  resources  that  contain  the  information.  Some  other  resources 
can  be  fimnd  Iqt  odng  the  Oecupati<m  Infbnnatim  BMtmrro  Matrix.  Sources  of 
information  for  a  local  area  or  town  could  be  the  local  Job  Service  dBce,  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  1o»l  newspapw,  and  others  suggested  1^  your  trainers. 

PART  I  .  OCCUPATIONAL  DESCRIPTION 

LA.     OCCUPATION  NAME  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS: 

Occupation  Name:  


Code  Numbers:     DOT   OES_ 

SOC   Other, 


Related  Occupations  and/or  specialties  (for  fiirther  rtudy  if  desired): 
Name   MumW 


Name   Number. 

Name   Nujaber. 


Name  Nianber  

Source/is  us^  to  anwmr  sertioi  lA: 

OCCUPATIONAL  OVTLOOK  HANDBOOK  iOOH) 

STANnAJRD  OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION  MANUAL  (SOC) 

DICnONARrOWOCCUPATK^AL  TTTL^  (DOT) 

INDUSTRIE/OCCUPATIONS  PROJ^mONS 

STATE  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (OS) 

OTHER  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (OS) 

FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 


LB.     DUTIES  OF  THE  OCCUPATION: 

Duties  of  the  ^  (tist  minimum  of  five  duties): 


L 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
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^mm/B  used  to  answer  sMim  LB.: 

DICnONARYOFOCCUPATimAL  THLES  (DOT) 

STANDARD  OCXUPATIONAL  OA^IFICAnm  MANUAL  (SOC) 

OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  HANDB  OOK  (OOH) 

STATE  CAREER  INFOBMAHON  SYSTEM  (CIS) 

OTHER  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (CIS) 

FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 


I.C.     APTITUDES  AND  SKILLS  NEEDED  FOR  THE  OCCUPATION: 
List  at  iMist  six. 

L  

2.  

3.   

4.  

5.   __ 

6.   - 

7.   

a  

9.   

10.   

Souree/s  used  to  answer  SMtkn  I.C.: 

OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  HANDBOOK  [OOIH) 
STATE  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (OS) 
OTHER  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (CIS) 
FILL  IN  OTHER  ^URCES: 


I.D.     EARNINGS  AND  HOURS  WORK^  BY  THIS  OCCUPATION: 
Earnings: 

National  Wages   

State  Wages   

(indicate  per  hour,  weds,  or  year) 

Other  benefits: 

1.   

Z   

3.  

Hours  Work: 

On  the  average,  how  many  hooTs  would  one  work  at  this  jvb? 

I.  Hours  Wo  Aed  Daily  
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Z  Hours  Worited  Weekly 

Are  there  seam^  layoAk?       Yes  No 

Source  used  to  answer  sectkn  LD.: 

OCCUPATIONAL  (XJTLOCX  HANDBOOK  (OOm 

OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  qUAETBSLY  (OOQ) 

CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (CIS) 

STATE  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (CIS) 

STATE  SUPPLY  DEMAND  REPORT 

STATE  FRINGE  BENEFIT  AND  WAGS  INFORMATION 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  STATE 

OniER  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (CIS) 

FILL  IN  OTHER  K>URCES: 


I.E.     HEALTH  HAZARDS  RELATED  TO  THE  OCCUPATION: 

Are  there  h^th  hazards  mvohr«i?  Yes   No 

If  so,  what  idnds?  


Source/s  used  to  answer  sectJcm  IJS.: 

SEI£(rm>  CHARACTERISTKS  OF  THE  IK>T 
CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 
OTHER  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (CIS) 
FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 


LF.      EMPLOYEE  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  OCCUPATION: 
Employ  organizations  for  ftall-time  workers: 

Would  you  be  exiMct^  to  ^n  a  union  or  i^«r  empli^r:  organizations? 
 Yes  No 

Source^  used  to  answer  secfciMi  I^.: 

OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  HANDBOOK  (OOH) 
OTHER  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (CIS) 
CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (CSS) 
UNION  REPRESENTATIVES 
FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURC!ES: 
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PART  II  .  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  INFPmTIQN 

RECOMMENDED  fflOH  SCHOOL  AND  POSTSECONDARY  PREP 
COURSES: 

What  general  school  or  post  seeondaiy  courses  would  help  to  prepare  the 
client  for  this  job? 


Sourc^/s  used  to  answer  s^tirm  TLA.: 

OUWE  FOR  (XXJJPAnONAL  EXPLORATim  (GOE) 
(XXUPAnONAL  OVTUXXBANDBOOK  iOOm 
CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (CIS) 
OniER  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (CIS) 
nu.  IN  OTHER  SC  T']^:ES: 


If  this  elimt  has  Mdendes  in  baric  courses  needed  fbr  this  occupation,  what 
courses  would  you  rMomn^Mi  to  overcome  thoM  deficiencies? 


n.B.    EDUCATION  AND  EXPERIENCE  REQUIREMENTS: 

Number  <^yean  of  edncatirai  required  - 
Type  (hi^  sdiod,  cdlege,  Vo-Tedi,  etc) 

Is  this  occupation  iqtprattic^le?        Yes  No 

Name  of  address  of  organization  to  e«itact  to  find  out  more  about  apprenticeships: 


Souree/s  used  to  answer  section  113.: 

QUIDS  FOR  OCCUPAnONAL  EXPLORATK^  (GOE) 
OCCUPATIONAL  OUTJXXX  SANDSOOK  (OOH) 
STATS  APFRENTICEABLE  OCCUPATIOI^ 
OTATE  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (CIS) 
OTHER  CAR^R  INFORMATION  SYSTEBfS  (^ 
OTATE  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (OIS) 
FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 
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n.c. 


STATE  SCHOOLS  THAT  OFFER  TRAININO  FOR  THIS  OCCUPATION; 


What  sdiools  in  the  state  offer  training  for  this  job? 

1.  

2.  

3.  

Source/s  txsed  to  answer  sectitm  n.C.: 

STATE  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (CIS) 
OTHER  CAREER  INFORMAHON  SYl^TEMS  (CIS) 
FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 


II.D.    OUT  OF  STATE  SCHOOLS  THAT  OFFER  TRAINING  FOR  THIS 
OCCUPATION: 

What  sdiools  outside  your  state  offer  training  for  this  job? 

L   :  

2-  

3.  .  

Source/s  used  to  answer  SMtioi  ILD.: 

STATE  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (CIS) 
OTHER  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (CHS) 
FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 


PART  ni  >  INDUSTRIE  &  BUSINESSES  THAT  EMPLOY  THIS  OCCUPATIQN 

niJV.   INDUSTRY  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRENDS: 

1.  List  FOUR  industries  that  would  probably  emp]<^  this  occupation.  Use 
the  two  d^  SIC  level. 

Industry  Name  SIC  code 


ERIC 
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2.  Using  THE  INDU5nnr/EMPLOYM£NT0imX)OK  1984/1980  complete 
the  table  below  for  the  FOUR  industriM  identiiled  in  1  above. 


SIC 
CODE 

1984 

ANNUAL 

AVG 

EbSPL 

1990 

ANNUAL 
CHANGE 
AVGEMPL 

PERCENT 
INEMPL 

TOTAL 

PERCENT 

CHANGS 

ANNUAL 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

Sources  used  to  answer  section  m  A: 


STATE  INDUSTR:syOCCUPATION  EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 
OCCUPATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  STATISnCS 
STATE  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORBiATION  SYSTEM  (CIS) 
STANmiU)  OmUSTRIAL  CLASSIFICATim  MAm/AL  (SIC) 
FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 


in.B.        INDUSTRIE  WITH  BEST  OPPOBTUNnY  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
THIS  OCCUPATION: 

Using  the  infbrmation  from  the  tabtes  above,  list  the  two  or  three  industries  that 
ymi  feel  would  off^r  the  b^  (q>iM>rtanities  fbr  employment  in  this  oecupation. 


in.C.        LOCAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES: 

For  the  county  where  the  inservice  is  being  held,  list  the  Annual  Average 
employment  for  each  industry  you  listed  in  Part  III.B. 

INDUSTRY  COUNTY  AVG  EMP 


^mrce/s  used  to  answer  sectiim  IIIA  &  B.: 

STATE  EMPLOYMENT  WAGES  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS 
STANDARD  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSIFICATION  MANUAL  (SIC) 
FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 


o 
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ni.D. 


BUSINESSES  TO  CONTACT: 


For  eadi  industry  in  Part  in.C.  thttt  shows  employment,  list  a  basSnras  that  could 
be  omtacted  to  find  out  n«>re  about  this  oeaquUkm.  If  nme  of  tiie  industries  show 
employment  in  Uiis  area,  skip  Part  m.D.  t  and  complete  Part  in.D.2. 


1.  INDUSTRY  NAME: 

BUSINESS:   

NABfE:  


ADDRESS^ 


PHONE: 


BUSINESS: 

NAME:  

ADDRESS: 

PHONE: 


Source/s  used  to  answer  s^on  IIIA  &  B.: 

TELEPHONE  BOOK 
LOCAL  JOB  SERVICE 
CITY  DIRECTORY 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
FILL  IN  OTHER  SOUi^ES: 


2.  If  there  are  no  bunnesses  employing  the  occu|»tion  in  the  area  what  wotdd 
you  advise  tlw  cHent? 


PART  IV .  OUTLOOK  FOR  THIS  OCCUPATION 

IV A    CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THIS  OCCUPATION: 

What  is  the  rroent  state  employment  in  this  o«ai»tion? 

Date  of  data   Empli^ment  


(Use  m<^  recent  data  you  can  find.) 
What  is  the  recent  U.S.  emplc^ent  in  this  occupatiMi? 
Date  cf  data  E^ploymoit 


(Use  most  recent  data  you  can  find.) 

Souree/s  used  to  answer  section  IVA: 

STATE  INDUSTRY/OCCUPATION  OUTLOOK 
STATE  CAREER  INFORMATION  SY^M  (OS) 
OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  HANDBOOK  (OOH) 
OTHER  C!AREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (CIS) 
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FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 


IV.B.    PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT 

What  is  the  pngected  state  employment  for  this  occupation  to  2000? 

2000  Employment  

What  is  the  pnyeded  numbo'  of  average  annual  openings  in  the  state  ibr  this  job 
to  2000? 


Average  Annual  Opmings 


Source^  used  to  answer  sectim  IV.B,: 

STATE  INDUSTRY/OCCUPATION  OUTLOOK 
STATE  CARE^  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (CIS) 
OOJUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  HANDBOOK  iOOK) 
OTHER  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (OS) 
FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 


IV.C.   CURRENT  EVENTS  AFFECTING  THE  OITTLOOK  FOR  THIS  OCCUPATION: 

\l^at  currant  factors  are  aff^ting  the  outlook  for  this  occupation  in  the  state?  in 
the  na^n? 


Sourci/s  used  to  answer  sectiim  IV.C.: 

NEWSPAPERS 

OTHER  MEDIA 

JOB  SERMCE  OFFICES 

LOCAL  CAREER  PROFESSIONALS 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 


IV.D.   SUPPLY  OP  WORKERS  FOR  THIS  OCCUPATION: 

Occupational  mipply  is  information  on  workers  who  have  completed  training  or  are 
jdb  reedy  in  this  occupati<m. 

OecupationB  are  grouped  into  "clttsters"  based  on  their  relationriiips  to  each  other. 
For  example:  File  clerk  and  typist  would  be  in  the  "clerical  office  practtce"  cluster, 
number  0F2. 

Write  the  name  of  the  occupation  you  are  researching:  
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What  is  the  supply  for  this  occupation? , 

What  80urc8(8)  provide  training  (br  this  occupation?  

What  is  the  name  and  number    the  duster  that  includes  this  occupation? 
NAME  NUMBER  

What  is  the  chister  total  or  all  related  supply  total  for  the  cluster  including  this 
QggtiPfltinn? 

During  the  past  year  Iww  many  p«<9le  have  applied  for  work  in  this  occupation 
thrcu^  the  Job  Service?  .  

SourM/s  usmI  to  answer  sectiMi  IV.D.: 

soxcx; 

STATE  SUPPLY  DEMAND  REFOBT 

STATE  OCCUPATIONAL  INl^RMATION  SYSTEM  (OIS) 

FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCE: 


3?4 
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Occupational  Information  Resource  Matrix 

Categorios  of  Infofmatbn 


:U::.:. 


County  Business  Pattems 


State  En^)loyment  and  Labor  Force 


Statistics  in  Brief 


}ndustry/Ooa4>ation  Projections 


Career  information  System 


State  Af^renticeabto  Occupations 


Occup.  Employment  Statisttes  PubHcations 


State  Ooc^>.  informaton  System  (OlS) 


State  Supf^/DemaiKi  Repoft 


State  Fringe  Benefit  &  Information 


Economic  Condtions  in  Vtm  State 


I 


t 


s 


1.S 


_  o 
"^1 


R0S0LlfC8 


Resource  People:  (enter  names  of  presenters  here) 
1.  S  .  f)  3. 


3.  t; 


Ml* 

8 

S 
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Ocd^mttonal  Information  Resource  Ntatrix 

Calegoriasof  toifommtkm 


m^imaryofOoGupaeonaUBBstOCfJ) 


Occupational  Outlook  Quanmfy  (OOQ) 


GmSe^Oa^p^fmalExfaomtion{GOE) 


U.S.  MustM  Outlook 


Ocntipatkmal  Proj^ctiofs  and  Tr^?w^  Data 


S^eclBd  Charecleriste  erf  Ooctq)ffik»is^T 


Career  Ifiform^on  System 


8 

3 


S 


ftesoufcs  People:  (entor  nanes  of  pra^frters  here) 

1.  3. 

2.  4. 
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5. 
6. 


o 
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Case  Study  -  Bemie  Maas 

(Developed  by  the  Maine  SOICC) 


Aetiviiy#34 


My  name  is  Bemie  Maas.  Since  leaving  the  miUtaiy  a  year  ago,  I  have  been  living  in 

 .  I  married  my       sdiool  sweetb^urt,  and  now  we  have  two  little  girls. 

I  never  was  afiaid  (rf'anythii^  whm  I  iraa  in  the  Army,  bai  I  am  now.  Tm  afVaid  that 
I  w(«it  be  aUe  to  m^e  enmi^  mon^  to  provide  for  my  fiuni^. 

I  never  liked  sdiool  mod).  Oh,  I  loved  playing  sports.  I  was  the  second  best  swimmer 
on  the  school  team.  levffntau^taswimdarafin'yimngUdsinthesammer.  Irralfy 
liked  Automotive  Shop,  too.  X  ^»ent  a  lot  of  time  tinkerii^  with  ears.  Bat  I  just 
couldnt  seem  to  pass  English.  I  dropped  oat  of  school  in  De^mber  of  my  senior  year 
and  joined  the  Army.  After  basic  tndniiy  I  was  aas^ned  to  the  motor  pwd.  Itearned 
to  drive  and  fix  just  about  everything  the  Army  had  on  ^eels  or  tracks.  Evmtoally, 
I  became  the  personal  driver  ^  the  CO  (Commanding  Officer),  beoiase  he  knew  I 
could  fix  the  jeep  if  it  broke  down  out  in  the  booiies. 

When  I  got  out  (^the  Service,  I  got  a  trade  driving  job  for  a  construction  company.  I 
ran  the  dner  sometimes,  too.  the  e<mipaigr  hdp^  me  convert  my  militaiy  operator 
fieensM  to  dviUan  Ikoises.  But  work  got  real  sladi  so  they  had  to  lay  me  off.  IVe 
tried  working  with  otha>  construction  companies,  and  I  have  worked  on  specific  jobs, 
bat  they  haven't  paid  for  a  fionily  to  live  on. 

Fve  thou^t  about  getting  a  different  job,  or  moving  to  an  ar^  that  mig^t  have  more 
jdbs,  But  everywhere  I  look  either  the  employer  wants  a  hi^  school  graduate  or  the 
jd)  doesn't  pay  enough  I  jost  dont  know  what  to  do. 


Beprinted  with  permission  finom: 

Kenneth  Bridges,  Senior  Economic  Analyst 
Division  of  Economic  Analysis  and  Research 
Bureau  of  Em^oyment  Security 

and 

Maine  SOICC 

State  House  Statio.i  71 

Augusta,  ME  04333 
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1.  Where  would  you  begin  with  Bernie?  List  the  first  three  steps  you  would  take: 

a. 
b. 
e. 

2.  What  are  three     titles  that  match  Bemie's  skills  or  interests? 
a. 

c 

3.  What  is  the  outlook  for  these  occttpations  in  your  state? 

a. 

b. 
c. 

4.  How  ruudi  can  Bemie  earn  in  each  of  Uiese  occupations? 

a. 
b. 
c 

6.  How  many  people  are  empli^ed  in  each  of  these  occupations  in  one  of  your  lo«l 
counties? 

a. 

b. 
c 

6.  In  what  counties  are  the  hi^est  numbers  employed  for  each  of  these  occupations? 

a. 
b. 
e. 

7.  What  are  the  overall  economic  cmditions  like  in  the  county  you  selected  compared 
to  the  state  in  terms  of  OTiployment,  and  the  unemployment  rate? 


.  Who  can  Bemie  cmtact  for  more  lalwr  market  information  about  the  IcKsd  and 
statewide  labor  muitet  area? 
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Trainer's  Answer  Sheet  -  Bemie  Maas 


(Answers  are  given  for  the  stfU  of  Maine.  Determine  answen  for  your  particular 
state  and  enter  the  data  <ai  >our  answw  sheet  Provide  ^te,  local  and  national 
resources  that  contain  answers  to  these  qiwsti<ms.) 

1.  Where  would  you  begin  with  Bemie? 

Review  in^re^s,  work  his^ry 
Get  QED  or  EquUxUemy  Dii:loma 
Explore  options 

2.  What  are  three  job  Utles  that  roatdi  Bemie's  ^lls  or  interests? 

a.  Auttmatwe  Mecfumic 

b.  Delivery/RinUe  Wwho" 

c  Tractor'Tmiler-Trudt  Driver 
d.  Heavy  Equipment  Operait^ 

3.  What  is  the  outlook  for  these  occupations  in  your  state? 
(Resources  used  -  Occupational  Outlook  to  199S,  Occupational  Matrices) 

a.  Faster  than  averts,  annual  innings  292,  Qrmeth  24.8% 

b.  AboiU  as  fast,  annual  tunings  130,  Oravth  16.1% 
c  About  as  fast,  annual  openings  Qrowih  16S% 
d.  About  as  fast,  annual  openings  1(^,  Onmth  18.^ 

4.  How  mudi  can  Bemie  earn  in  each  of  these  occupations?  (Beported  as  hourly 
wage) 


Occ.  Matrices 

a.  $8.47 

b.  7.47 

c.  8,94 

d.  7.66 


Manf.  Wage  Surv.  Nmfg.  Wage  Surv. 
$8M7  $8.46-8.97'9.97 

6.58 

6.9aS.40  7.17-8.64 
7.66 


5.  How  many  people  are  employed  in  each  of  these  occupations  in  one  of  your  local 
aunties? 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


County  1 
131 

94 

65 


County  2 

131 

94 

65  All  Truck  271 
80 


County  3 

61008 

55A87 

5400364000 

54BS2 


6.  In  what  counties  are  the  highest  numbers  employed  for  eadi  of  these  occupations? 


a.  Cum5.  1352 

b.  Cumb.  1687 

c.  Cumb.  661 

d.  Cumb.  661 


Pen.  848  Ken.  622 

Pen.  672  Ken.  533 

Pen.  430  Aroos.  238 

Pen.  246  Yoiit  190 
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What  are  ovotsH  ectmomic  cmditions  I&e  in  the  Munty  yim  selected  amipared  to  the 
state  in  tenns  of  emplc^m^it,  unemploymmt,  and  the  UMmpIoymait  rate? 

Resource  -  later  Aforfc^  lH^8t  and  local  inlbrroatacm  rraources 

Who  can  Bemie  contact  for  more  labor  markrt  informatiMi  about  the  local  and 
statewide  Labor  Market  Area? 

LMI  Directory^  CtDS  and  local  information  resources 


332 
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Activity  «S5 


Case  Study  Acdvity-Tltoinas  Lee 

Your  dientyllioinasl^  has  been  r^tored  to  yon  Iqr  a  social  s«nrteeag«^  Tom  is  a  minority  male, 
1^  26,  who  is  out  dT  wodc  Tcm  dnj^ied  out  (tf  sdioirf  in  ^  tmth  gratte;  he  claims  that  he  eould  not 
read  well  and  no  one  seemed  to  care  about  kids  Uke  him.  Tom  has  dme  odd  jobs  since  that  time.  As 
you  question  Tom  about  his  work  history,  the  infennation  that  you  get  is  sketchy  and  he  appears 
reluctant  to  details.  He  tdia  you  that  he  has  woiised  in  wviee  utatfons,  mtaurants  and  work 
for  a  landscaping  service.  The  jd)  he  Uked  Ae  best  was  lay^  sod,  because  he  Ukes  doing  jrfiysical 
wtak  outrof-doors.  Despite  his  many  jobs,  he  am  jnrovide  on^  one  onployment  r^&tm^  from  three 
years  ago,  when  he  worked  in  a  fiirt-food  restaurant  Upon  (piestioning,  Tom  admits  to  personality 
^mflicts  wiUi  supervises  on  several  jobs.  Tom  claims  that  the  omilicts  were  largely  due  to  his  drug 
and  aleoiud  abuse  on  Uume  occasions.  Tom  has  been  in  trouble  with  the  law  and  has  recently 
completed  a  court  wttered  drag  and  alcohol  rehalnlitation  program.  His  social  worker  is  encouraging 
Tom  to  enroll  in  a  commimity  sponsored  reading  program.  As  you  try  to  get  to  know  Tom,  he  appears 
to  be  withdrawn  and  angry.  When  you  question  him  about  his  apparent  hostility  toward  you,  he  says 
that  he  does  not  trust  persons  from  your  ciilture. 

Tom  has  multiple  barriers  to  ^ployment  and  he  is  working  with  personnel  from  several  agencies  to 
help  him  address  his  problems.  Your  responsibility  as  a  caree  development  facilitator  is  to  help  Tom 
explore  his  career  options. 

1.       As  a  career  development  facilitator,  where  would  you  begin  with  Tom? 


2.       With  what  other  individuals  or  agencies  would  you  need  to  work  to  help  Tom  become  ready 
for  employment? 


3.  Using  the  following  resources:  CIDS,  OOH,  SOC,  DOT,  and  GOE,  see  if  you  can  identify  three 
job  titles  that  mi^t  be  of  interest  to  Tom. 

a. 

b. 
c. 

4.  How  much  can  Tom  earn  in  each  of  these  occupations? 

a. 

b. 

0. 

5.  Will  these  earnings  be  sufficient  to  cover  his  basic  needs  and  allow  ihim  to  live  independenUy? 


6.       How  many  pmple  are  empl(^red  in  ead.  d  these  occupations  in  your  coimty? 
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7.       In  what  counties  are  the  hi^est  numbers  employed  in  eadi  of  these  oeenpationB? 


8.       What  are  the  overall  eemiomic  oonditims  like  in  yna  raunty  Mmpared  to  the  rest  of  the  state 
in  terms  <^  employment  and  the  unemplc^oit  rate? 


9.       Who  can  Tom  etmtaet  for  mon*  labor  market  information  about  the  local  and  statewide  Labor 
Market  Area? 
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Activity  Evaluation 

(DevBloped  by  the  Montana  ^ICO 


Name  of  Activity: 

We  would  appntiatB  your  tfaoufi^ts  on  the  ^vHy  you  have  just  completed.  Please 
answer  the  queflti<ais  below.  More  importantly,  um  the  r«it  of  the  ^eet  fttr  your 
eonunento,  podtive  and  native.  We  are  etmstantiy  searching  ibr  wqrs  to  improve. 
Ten  us  what  ym  thin/.. 

AHbou^  o|rti(mal,  your  name  and  i^cme  numbo' would  be  appreciated.  'Dienweean 
contact  you  if  we  nmd  daiifiMtion  on  your  ideas.  We  promise  not  to  send  anyone  with 
a  vtolin  case  to  see  you. 

NAME   PHONE  

1.  Which  part  of  the  activity  did  you  like  the  best? 

2.  Which  part  did  you  Hke  the  least? 

3.  Did  you  have  enough  time  to  complete  the  activity? 

4.  Were  the  instmcHois  clear? 

5.  Were  the  trainers  available  when  you  needed  them? 

6.  Did  you  have  sufficiMit  resource  materia?  If  no,  please  explain. 

7.  Can  you  use  this  activity  in  your  work? 

8.  On  a  scale  of  one  to  ten,  how  would  you  rate  this  activity?  (Ten  is  the  hi^est 
rating.) 

9*  Comments  and  su^gp^Mis  fbr  improvement* 
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NCDA  Career 
Counseling  Competencies 


^I^ndix  A 
Intn^uctioii  to  Cosqieteacy  Statements 


The  following  statements  were  considered  as  the  attached  standards  wero  being  eonstructed: 

1,       Definitioii  of  carwr  cotmMUng.  Cai^rrounsding  consists  vocational 

counralii^  and  those  aetivitiM  performed  or  Mordhiat^  by  individuals  who  have 
the  prcrf^si^al  o^edentials  to  work  with  and  counsel  o&er  individuals  or  groups  of 
individuals  about  occttpa^ons,  careers,  liffi/career  rrlm  and  r^jmn^Htie^  carMr 
d^8i<m  making  career  plannini^  leisui^  planning,         pathii^,  and  c^her  career 
devek)pment  activities,  e«g,  r^ume  prqwaticm,  interviewbig  and  ^  seard" 
tMhniques,  and  issues  or  conflicts  asMciated  with  the  preeeiHng  items,  CHus 
definitim  is  a  di^t  revisicm  ci  the  definition  fbund  on  page  3  <tf  NCDA*s  Hie 
Pwrfteroioiial  Practice  (d  Career  Counseling  and  Consultation;  A  Resource 
Document,  and  it  sncluctes  additional  revisions,  noted     bradets,     a  boanl 
member.) 

2*       The  statements  provide  guidance  for  thorn  pn^essionals  at  or  idiove  the  master^s 
d^fM  level  Specificallyi  tiiey  are  for  thrae  nmnselif^  individuals  who  are 
completing  or  have  completed  at  l^st  a  master's  in  counseling  and  desire  a  career 
counseling  concentration  or  ad  /a  iced  rartificate  in  carMr  counseling. 

3.  The  statements  wtb  revised  with  regard  to  the  fbllowing  si^cialties  (taken  from 
NCDA^s  The  Prof^ional  Practice  of  Cbtmt  CoonMiii^  and  ConsoltatioAi 
A  Re«>urce  Document):  Career  Counselors  (Private  and  Public  Settings);  Human 
Resources/Career  Development  Specialist  (Org^isatsonal  &tting);  and  Job 
Placement  Si^alists  (Public  Setting). 

4.  The  statements  do  not  r^ect  ccimpetency  guidelines  for  the  fbllowing  specialties 
(because  profesnonals  in  Uiese  areas  dioidd  not  be  counseling): 
CSaneiyEmplojrment  Search  ^nsultant  (Private  Setting);  Employment  Agent 
(Private  Setting);  C^perative  Education  Instructors  (Educational  Se^ng).  lliese 
speciaItiM»  along  with  NEW  job  titles  such  as  Career  Aides,  Career  Librarian,  or 
Career  Resource  Si^ialist  (in  industry),  Career  librarian,  or  Career  Resource 
Specialist  (in  industry),  ^ould  have  a  separate  set  of  cmnpetency  statements  that 
would  include  some  of  the         Mimseling  statements,  Imt  also  include  a  sbonger 
emi^^s  on  the  adminis^tive,  planning,  guidance,  and  resource  aspecU  career 
development 

With  the  above  information  in  mind,  Larry  Burlaw,  EdD.,  selected  3  career 
counseling  professionals  to  work  on  a  sid>comm]ttM  to  the  Standards  Committee  to 
revise  tiie  NCDA  competmcy  statements*  The  subcommitt^  memt^^  indud^: 
Dr.  James  Benc^off,  a  imiversity  proft^sor  who  teaches  career  counseling;  Dr* 
Linda  Oast,  a  i»*actitioner  who  directs  a  university  career  (»ninseling  center;  and 
Dr.  Janet  Trekhel,  a  practitioner  working  for  the  Federal  govemmrat  who  helped 
construct  the  NOICC  standards  for  career  coun^Hng  Cnce  this  group  was  form^, 
the  following  procedures  were  followed: 

A       Each  member  was  requested  to  be  part  oi  the  subcommittee  and  told  what 
their  responsibilities  would  be* 
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B       The  following  competency  statements/standflrds  were  forwarded  to  each 
member.  NCDA,  NB(X3,  NOICC.  CAS  Standards  and  CSuidelines  for 
Services/I^velopment  Prt^ms,  and  NECA. 

C       Members  were  asked  to  review  the  career  counseling  Uterature  and  surest 
comp^cy  categories  that  were  not  presently  part  of  the  NCDA  standards. 
Although  other  categories  were  suggrated,  the  following  were  new  categonea 
mutually  agreed  upw:  career  development  theory,  special  populations* 
supervision,  ethic^/k«al  issues,  and  research/evaluation. 

D        Each  member  was  then  assigned  2-3  competency  cate^ries  with  the 

following  goals  in  mind:  1)  review  all  current  standards  and  revise  NCDAs 
to  reflect  the  most  complete  requirements  in  each  cat^wry  and  2)  reww 
the  cunent  career  counseling  literature  and  add  new  terminology  and 
theory  as  necessary. 

E.       The  subcommittee  met  in  mid-May  of  1989  and  carefully  reviewed/critiqued 
the  work  of  each  member.  Final  statements  were  agreed  upon. 

P.       Dr.  Burlcw  had  the  sUteroents  rewritten  and  forwarded  to  each 
subcommittee  member  for  final  approval. 

G.       Once  approved,  the  8tBtem«;-ts  were  forwarded  to  Dr.  Edwin  Herr,  Chair  of 
the  NCDA  Standards  Cominittee. 

The  committee  still  feels  that  a  clear  introduction  statement  related  to  professional  issues  (e.g., 
training  and  practicums)  must  be  included  in  a  final  document 

In  the  attadied  document,  the  competency  statemenU  have  not  been  placed  in  any  parUcular 
order.  However,  the  original  six  competency  areas  (le..  Individual  and  Group  Counseling  Skills, 
Information  /Resources,  Individual  and  Group  Assessment,  Program  Management  and 
Implementation,  Consultation)  are  grouped  together  and  first;  the  new  categories  (i.e..  Career 
Development  Theory,  Special  Populations,  Ethical/Legal  Issues,  Research/Evaluation)  follow. 

Introduction  to  Cai«er  Counseling  Competency  Statements 

Tl^  competency  statemente  are  for  those  professionals  interested  and  trained  in  the  field  of  career 
counseling  For  the  purpose  of  these  statements,  career  counseling  is  defined  as  counseling 
individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  about  occupations,  careers,  life/career  roles  and 
responsibilities,  career  decision  making,  career  planning,  leisure  planning,  career  pathmg,  and 
other  career  development  activities  (e.g.,  resume  preparation,  interviewing  and  job  search 
techniques),  togetiier  with  tiie  issues  or  conflicts  Uiat  individuals  confront  regarding  their  careers. 

These  statements  are  a  revised  version  of  the  "Vocational/Career  Counseling  Competendes"  of 
1982.  They  were  revised  by  counselor  educators  and  career  counseling  practitioners,  "^en  reviewed 
and  approved  hy  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tiie  National  Career  Development  Asawiation  (NCDA). 
Career  development  competency  statemente  developed  by  other  groups,  such  as  the  National 
Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee  (NOICC),  the  National  Board  for  Certified 
Counselors  (NBCC),  tiie  Coundl  for  tiie  Advancement  of  Standards  for  Stuosnt 
Services/Development  Programs  (CAS),  and  the  Coundl  for  Accreditation  of  Counseling  and 
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Kelated  Educational  Pr^rans  (CACREP),  were  reviewed  prior  to  the  NCDA  competency 
sUteroents  being  revised.  The  NCDA  Standards  Committee  respon^He  fbr  this  review  and 
revinon  was  led  by  Dr.  Edwin  Herr,  Dr.  James  Sampson  and  Dr.  Lany  Burlaw.  Other  eommiUee 
niendiers  were  Dr.  Linda  Ga^  Dr.  James  Bmdu^*  and  Dr.  Janet  Trddiel. 

The  "Career  Ccnuisdii^  Cmnpetendes"  are  intraded  to  represent  minimum  competeodes  for  thtm 
prd'essionals  at  or  above  the  master's  d^r^  level  d  education.  Tliey  can  also  serve  as  guidelines 
for  any  professional  or  paraprolMona]  working  in  a  career  ttevdopmmt  setting.  However,  for 
tho^  practititmers  without  a  major's  d^ree  in  eoun^ir^,  additioial  compet«i^  statements  may 
be  required  (e.g.,  a  career  Ulmu^an  may  ne^  competency  in  cataloging);  in  a<Uition,  basic 
educational  requirements  for  other  comp^endes  (e.g.,  o>unseling-reIated  statements)  may  be 
lacking. 

Purpose 

Professional  competency  statements  provide  guidan^  fmr  the  minimum  «>mpetende8  necessary  to 
effectively  |»rform  a  particular  occupation  or  }ch  within  a  particular  o^upation.  Professional 
career  counselors  (a  master's  degr^  or  higher),  or  i^enons  in  rareer  development  potations,  must 
demonstrate  the  knowledge  and  skills  for  a  ^Mwialty  in  career  counseling  that  the  generalist 
counselor  might  not  possess.  These  skills  and  knowledge  are  represent^  by  designated 
competency  areas  which  have  fo^n  dei^lof^  by  professiimal  career  counselors  end  counselor 
educators.  The  Career  Counseling  Ccmipetency  Statements  can  sen«  as  a  guide  for  career 
counseling  training  programs  or  as  a  checklist  for  persons  wanting  to  acquire  or  to  enhance  their 
skills  in  career  counseling. 

Minimum  Competences 

In  order  to  work  as  a  professiwial  engaged  in  Career  Counseling,  the  individual  must  demonstrate 
minimum  competendes  in  ten  dedgnated  areas.  Hiese  ten  areas  are:  Career  Development 
Theory,  Individual  and  Group  Counseling  Skills,  Indivklual^roup  Assessment, 
Informaticn/Resources,  Pn^gram  Management  and  Implementation,  Consultation,  Spedal 
Populations,  Supervision,  Ethical/Legal  Issues,  Research/Evaluation. 

Career  Development  Theoiy;  Theoiy  base  and  knowledge  considered  essential  for  professionals 
engaging  in  career  ^unseling  and  development 

Individual  and  Group  Counseling  Skills:  Individual  and  group  counseling  a>mpetendes 
conddered  essential  to  effective  career  counseling. 

Individual/Group  As^ssment:  Individual/group  assessment  skills  considered  essential  for 
professionals  engaging  in  career  counseling. 

Infonnatlon/Resourcea:  Information/resource  base  and  knowledge  essential  for  profesdonals 
engaging  in  career  counseling. 

Program  Management  and  Implementation:  Skills  necessaiy  to  develop,  plan,  implement, 
and  manage  comprehensive  career  development  programs  in  a  variety  of  settings. 

Consultation:  Knowledge  and  skills  conddered  essential  in  enabling  individuals  and 
organizations  to  effectively  impact  upon  the  career  (counseling  and  development  process. 

Special  Populations:  Knowledge  and  skilb  »nddered  essential  in  providing  career  counseling 
and  developm^t  processes  to  special  populations. 
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Snn«vl*ioa-  Knowledge  and  ddll.  conndered  e<s«ntUd  in  critically  walnatinf  »""»«'»' 
when  nee^  in  career  counaeling. 

EtUeal/Legid  Iwuet:  Infonnation  base  aiid  knowledge  e«ential  for  the  ethical  and  legal  pracdce 
<^  career  wunseUng. 

Bateandi/SN^uatioa:  Knowledge  and  skills  considered  easenti^  vn  understanding  and 
conducting  research  and  evahiation  in  career  counseling  and  development 

Prv*fessiona)  Frepanition 

The  comiH^cy  statements  were  deveteped  to  serve  as  guidelines  for  pmcms  mtweated  ^rew 

They  are  intend  for  persons  Gaining  at  the  »nart«^  ley.1  or  hi^er 
^a^S^in^rcouSeling.  However,  this  does  not  prevent  other  types  career 

^te^to  p^(teeounselor  educators,  supervisors,  and  otter  interested  gr^  wiAgddtehne. 
?J;^^kZ^aining  required  for  ^selors  interested  in  a  career  counsehng  specialty. 

The  statements  mi^t  also  serve  as  guidelines  for  those  pnrfessional  counselors  who  seek  in-service 
training  to  qualify  as  career  counselors. 

Ethical  Responsibilities 

Career  development  professionals  must  only  perform  the  job  for  whidi  they  "possess    J»ve  f 

i^e^SCd  resources  for  giving  the  kind  of  help  that  is  ^^^^^^^^J^f"^ 
StandM^  tfa  professional  does  not  have  the  appropriate  training  or  resources  for  the  type  of 

L'STjJfliei  then  an  appropriate  "fe'^ljP;"*:^^^ '  J?f  ^^T^J^  l^"'' 

to^  ^lls  within  these  competency  statements  for  whicA  WAe  has  not  been  ^ed.  For 
^^io^  ethical  guidelines,  refer  to  NCDA  Ethical  Standards  for  career  counselors. 

Career  Counseling  Competencies 
Individual  and  Group  Counseling  Skills 

Individual  and  group  counseling  competendes  considered  essential  to  effective  career  counseling. 
Demonrtrati(»i  of: 

1.  Ability  to  estabUsh  and  maintain  productive  personal  relationships  with 
individuals. 

2.  Ability  to  establish  and  maintain  a  productive  group  climate. 

3.  Ability  to  collaborate  with  cliente  in  identifying  personal  goals. 

4.  Ability  to  identify  and  select  techniques  appropriate  to  cUent  or  group  goals  and 
client  needs,  psyidiological  states,  and  developmental  tasks. 

5.  Ability  to  plan,  implement  and  evaluate  counseling  techniques  designed  to  assist 
clients  to  a^ieve  the  following: 

a.  Identify  and  understand  clients'  personal  diaracteristics  related  to  career. 

b.  Identify  and  understand  social  contextual  conditions  affecting  clients 

careers.  .        .  , 

Identify  and  understand  familial,  subcultural  and  cultural  structures  and 
fonctions  as  they  are  related  to  clients'  careers. 
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d.       Identify  and  understand  clients'  career  decision  making  processes. 
•.       Identify  and  understand  clients'  attitudes  toward  work  and  workers. 

f.        Id«»tify  and  understand  cliwats' biases  toward  worit  and  woikers  based  on 
gender,  race  and  coltoral  stereotypes. 

6.  AKKty  to  chaDenge  and  encourage  cliento  to  take  action  to  prepare  for  and  initiate 
Fole  tranaitiims  by: 

a.  Locating  sources  ^  relevant  information  and  eiperience. 

b.  Obtaining  and  interpreting  infbrmation  and  experiences, 
c       Acquiring  skills  needed  to  make  role  transitions. 

7.  Ability  to  support  and  challenge  clients  to  examine  the  balance  of  work,  leisure 
&mily  and  community  roles  in  their  careers.  ' 

Individual^mip  Aaseaament 

Individuala^Ghpottp  assessm^t  akiUs  considered  essential  for  inofessionals  engaging  in  earaer 
Munsenng; 

Demmistration  of. 

1.  Knowledge  about  in^uments  and  t^niques  to  assess  personal  characteristics 
(such  as  aptatade,  adiievement,  interests,  values  and  other  personality  traits). 

2.  Knowledge  about  instruments  and  tetdiniques  to  asMSS  leisure  interests,  learning 
ftyle,  m  roles,  self^oncept,  career  maturity,  vocation^  identity,  career  indecision 
work  environment  pref<»rence  (e.g.,  woik  satisfaction),  and  other  related  life 
style/developm«it  issues. 

3.  Knowledge  about  instruments  and  techniques  to  assess  conditions  of  the  work 
«ivironment  (such  as  tasks,  expectations,  norms  and  qualities  of  the  physical  and 
social  settings). 

4.  Ability  to  evaluate  and  select  instruments  appropriate  to  tiie  clientTs  jAysical 
capacities,  p^rchological  states,  SMial  roles  and  cultural  background. 

5.  Knowledge  about  variables  sudi  as  ethnicity,  slider  culture,  learning  style 
personal  development,  and  phy^c^ental  disdi^Uty  which  affect  the  asses'sment 
proMss. 

6.  Knowkdge  of  and  ability  to  eflfectively  and  appropriately  use  oomputer-assi^ 
assessment  measures  and  techniques. 

7.  Ability  to  identify  amassment  (procedures)  appropriate  fbr  specified  situations  and 
populations. 

8.  AWlity  to  ev^uate  assessment  (prowduros)  in  terms  of  their  validity,  reUabiHty 
and  reUtionships  to  race,  gender,  age,  and  ethnicity. 

9.  Ability  to  select  assessment  techniques  appropriate  for  group  administration  and 
those  appropriate  for  individual  administration. 

10.  Ability  to  administer,  score  and  report  findings  from  career  assessment 
instruments. 
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1 1.  AWlity  to  interpret  data  from  asseseinent  instrumoits  and  present  the  resulto  to 
client  and  to  9&iers  dedicated  by  client 

12.  Ability  to  assist  dient  and  oUiers  des^ated  by  the  client  to  interpret  daU  from 
assessment  instruments, 

13.  Ability  to  write  a  thoroui^  and  substantiated  report  of  assessment  results. 
Pfogran  Management  and  Implemwitatlon 

Mana^ment/ImplemwJtation  skills  necessaiy  to  develop,  plan,  implement,  and  manage 
comprAensive  career  development  programs  in  a  variety  of  setting 

Demonstration  of. 

1.  Knowledge  of  designs  that  can  be  used  in  the  organization  of  career  development 
programs. 

2.  Knowledge  of  needs  assessment  and  evaluation  te^ni(iues  and  practices. 

3.  Knowlei^  of  organizatiimal  theories,  including  diagnods,  behavior,  planning, 
organizational  communication,  and  management,  useAil  in  implementing  and 
administering  career  development  programs. 

4.  Knowledge  of  leader^p  theories,  evaluation  and  feedback  approaehes, 
orgimizational  diange,  dedaon-making  and  conflict  resolution  approaches. 

6.       Knowledge  of  prrfessional  standards  for  accreditation  and  program  development 
purposes. 

6.  Knowledge  of  personal  and  environmental  barriers  affecting  the  implementation  of 
career  devel(q>ment  pn^prams. 

7.  Knowledge  of  uring  computers  for  foresting,  budgeting,  planning,  communicating, 
and  policy  analysis  and  resource  allocation. 

8.  Knowledge  of  educational  trends  and  state  and  federal  legislatiim  that  may 
influence  the  development  and  implementation  <tf  career  development  programs. 

9.  Alality  to  implement  individual  and  group  prt^rams  in  career  development  for 
specified  populations. 

10.  Ability  to  train  and/or  inform  teachers  and  others  about  the  use  and  application  of 
computer4>ased  ^tems  for  career  information. 

11.  Ability  to  plan,  organize,  and  manage  a  comprehensive  career  resource  center. 

12.  Ability  to  work  as  a  lead  perscm  in  developing  and  ijnplementing  career 
development  programs  involving  collaborative  arrangements  with  teachers  and 
other  professionals  or  paraproferaionals. 

13.  Ai»lity  to  prepare  budgets  and  time  lines  for  career  development  programs. 

14.  Ability  to  identify  staff  competencies  needed  to  remain  current  in  the  field  of  career 
counseling  and  development. 

15.  Ability  to  identify,  develop,  and  use  record  keeping  methods. 
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16.      Ability  to  implemoit  a  public  relations  ^Rnt  in  behalf  of  career  devdc^ment 
aetivitiM  and  services. 

Conaaltatioa 

Kiowl^ge  and  ^Is  nmsidered  es^tial  in  relating  to  individiaals  and  organizations  that  impact 
the  career  counseling  and  development  prmess. 

Demon^^tim)  oi: 

L       Knowl^ige  of  and  alnlity  to  use  consultation  throries,  storat^iM,  and  models. 

2.  Ability  to  establi^  and  maintain  a  productive  cimsultaticii  relationship  with  people 
in  roles  who  can  influMice  the  clients  career  sudi  as  the  felbwii^  parents, 
teachers,  employers,  Inxsiness  and  prc^esdonal  groups,  eonununiiy  groiq>s,  sad  the 
general  puUie. 

3.  Al»lity  to  convey  career  counseling  9>als  and  achieven^ts  to  tmsiness  and 
profi^ional  groups,  empbyors,  community  gr(Hq>s,  Uie  goiera]  imUic,  and  key 
persmmdl  in  podtions  (k  authority,  mxdi  as  l^slators,  executives,  and  others. 

4.  Ability  to  provide  data  on  the  cost  effedaveness  of  career  counseling  and 
developmMit  intervention. 


Information/Sesources 

Information/resourM  base  and  knowledge  Msential  for  professionals  engsging  in  career  counseling. 
Demimrtration  of. 

1.  <     Knowledge  of  employment  informaticm  and  career  planning  resources  for  dient  use. 

2.  Knowledge  of  ^ucation,  training,  and  employment  b-Mids;  labor  maiket 
informa^on  and  reMuroes  that  provide  in&rmatiMi  about  jdb  taAa^  fimctioos, 
salariw,  requirements  and  future  outlooks  related  to  broad  Mcupatimal  fields  and 
individual  occupations. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  chai^iing  roles  of  women  and  men  and  the  implications  for  work, 
«hication,  fiunify  and  leisure. 

4.  Knowledge  of  and  the  ability  to  use  computer-l»sed  career  information  d^veiy 
systems  (CIDS)  and  computer-assisted  career  guidance  systems  (CACOS)  to  store, 
retrieve  and  disseminate  rareer  and  occupati<ma]  information. 

5.  Knowledge  of  «»nmunity/profes8iona]  resources  to  assist  clients  in  careei/life 
planning,  including  job  search. 

Career  Development  Thecny 

Theory  base  and  knowl^ige  considered  essential  for  profossionals  engaging  in  car^  counseling 
and  developmwit 

Demonstration  of: 

h       Knowledge  about  Munseling  theories  and  associated  techniques. 

2.       I&iowledge  about  theories  and  models  of  carers  and  career  development 
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3.  Knowledge  about  diffexences  in  knowledi^  and  values  about  work  and  productive 
rolM  attodated  with  gender,  age,  etfank  and  rsfte  groups,  cultures  and  capadtira. 

4.  Knowledge  about  career  counseling  tfaeo^tieal  models,  associate  counseling  and 
inibnnati(m  teduiiques,  and  simreM  to  learo  more  abiMit  them. 

5.  Knowledge  about  developmental  issuM  individuals  ^drew  throu^^out  the  lifespan. 

6.  Knowled^  of  the  role  feUtiwiships  to  facilitate  p^mal,  toily,  and  career 
devslopmsat 

7.  Knowledge  of  infmnatiMip  tedmiques,  and  modds  relate  to  computer-assistr'' 
career  guidance  systems  and  career  information  delivery  systems  and  career 
^Nmseliiv. 

8.  Knowledge  of  the  mformation,  tediniques,  and  models  relate  to  career  planning 
and  placement 

9.  Knowledge  of  career  counseling  theories  and  models  that  appbr  specifically  to 
women  or  are  indu^dve  of  variables  that  are  important  to  women's  career 
develoimient 

Bpedal  Populations 

Knowledge  and  skih ;  considered  eraential  in  relating  to  special  populations  that  impact  career 
ccantftlfffg  and  develipmrat  prMeraes. 

Ikmrnisbatkm  of. 

1.       Knowledge  of  the  intra^rsonal  dynamics  of  special  populatimi  dients  while 
understanding  resistances  and  defenses  that  may  occur  naturally  during  the 
counseling  process. 

8.       Sendtivity  toward  the  developmental  issues  and  ne^  unique  to  minority 
po^ilatlons. 

8.       Sendtivity  toward  and  knowle(^  of  various  disabling  conditions  and  necessary 
assistance  and  requirements. 

4.  Ability  to  define  the  structure  of  the  career  counseling  proceM  to  accommodate 
individual  cultural  frames  of  refermce  and  ethnic  and  racial  issues. 

5,  Ability  to  distinguish  between  the  spedd  needs  ^the  cultordly  different, 
immuirentB,  the  disaUed,  the  elderly,  persons  with  the  AIDS  virus,  and  minority 
popnlati<n». 

S,       Ability  to  find  appr^riate  methods  or  resources  to  communicate  with  limited- 
En^ish  proficient  individuals. 

7.  AHlity  to  id«itify  alternative  approaches  to  career  planning  needs  for  individuals 
with  specffic  needs. 

8.  Ability  to  identify  community  resources  and  establidi  linkages  to  asdst  clients  with 
spedfie  needs. 


9.  Ability  to  a^dst  other  staff  mvaSmB,  (nt^Msimials  and  eoinmunlty  meinbers  in 
understanding  the  uniqae  n^ds^haraefieristieB    special  populations  with  r^ard 
to  carMr  socplora^ini,  onplojmiMit  ei^ectatioiis  and  eamomki^Boeia]  Usues. 

10.  AbiHty  to  advocate  for  the  eaieer  devdqnnent  and  empIoyniOTt  of  q;)Mial 
poptilations. 

It.      Ability  to  (bUver  and  des%a  career  development  pn^^ams  and  materials  to  hard- 
to-reatib  apedsH  pc^pulataons. 


Supervision 

Knowledge  and  skills  considered  es^tial  in  critittlly  ei^ahiatin^  counselor  i^ormance^ 
maintaining  and  improving  inufessional  i^lls,  and  seeing  aceistanee  trcm  oUiera  when  n^ded. 

Demonstration  ol^ 

L       Knowledge  <tf  sui^rvisifm  nw^els  aiMl  theories. 

2.  Ability  to  provide  ^ective  supervi^tm  to  career  counseling  at  different  levels  of 
experi^Ace. 

3.  Alrilily  to  utilize  supervidon  on  a  regular  basis  to  maintain  and  improve  counselor 
skills. 

4.  Alnlity  to  cmsult  with  sup«rvisors  and  eoUe^ues  re^rding  client  and  counselii^ 
issues  and  issues  related  to  (me's  own  pn^esnonal  develt^mient  as  a  career 
counselor. 

6.       Ability  to  rra(^:n»e  own  limitations  as  a  career  counselor  and  to  seek  supervision  vr 
refer  clients  when  appropriate. 

Etldcal/Legallssues 

Inf(Hinati(m  base  and  knowledge  essential  for  the  efti^  and  l^al  practice  of  career  counseling. 
Demonstration  of: 

1.  Knowledge  about  tiie  code  of  ethical  ^andards  of  &e  American  As^Mciation  for 
Counseling  and  Development,  the  National  Career  Devel<^ffi^t  Association, 
NBCC,  CACREP,  and  other  relevant  professional  organizations. 

2.  Knowledge  about  current  ethical  and  l^sl  issues  whidi  affect  tiie  practice  of  career 
counseling. 

3.  Knowl^lge  about  ethical  issues  related  to  career  counseling  with  women,  cultural 
minorities,  imm^ants,  the  disabled,  the  elderfy,  and  persons  with  the  AIDS  virus. 

4.  Knowledge  about  current  ethical/legal  issues  with  regard  to  the  use  of  computer- 
asnsted  career  guidance. 

5.  Ability  to  apply  ethical  standards  to  career  counseling  and  consulting  ntuations, 
issues,  and  practices. 

6.  Ability  to  recognize  situations  involvii^;  interpretation  of  ethical  standards  and  to 
consult  with  stq^ervisors  and  colleagues  to  determine  an  appropriate  and  etiiical 
course  of  action. 
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7. 


Knowl^  (Estate  and  federal  statutes  relating  to  client  ctmfidentiality. 


Beaeardi/Evalaatl«m 

Knowledge  and  drills  ««i^«d  e«»ntial  in  understanding  and  conducting  research  and 
evaluation  in  career  counseUng  and  development 

DenHmstrat^  c^ 

L       Knowledge  about  and  ability  to  aw>ly  basic 

approiiriate  to  research  related  to  career  counselmg  and  itevelopment 

2  Knowledge  about  and  abiUty  to  use  types  of  researA  and  research  deogns 
appropriate  to  career  counseling  and  development  research. 

3  Knowledge  about  and  ability  to  convey  m^r  rewardi  findings  related  to  career 
counseling  and  ^velopment  process^  and  rffectivcness. 

4.  Knowle^  about  and  abiUty  to  app^y  principles    p«^  writing. 

5.  Knowledge  about  m^or  evaluation  models  and  methods. 

6.  Ability  to  design,  conduct,  and  use  the  resulte  of  evaluation  programs. 


7. 


AWlity  to  desi^  evahiation  programs  whidi  take  into  aecmint  the  n^  of  special 
^ZZiB,  Xoriti«,  the  elderly,  persons  with  the  AIDS  virus,  and  women. 
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SOICC  Offices 


^ICC  ADDRESSES 


Dr.  Msy  Louise  Simms,  Dkector 

BeSBirikiii«.Stiil6  400 
207  Moet^MBeiy  Street 
MoatgOi^.  AL  36130 
TEL;  205/242-2990 

Ms.  Biynn  Ke^  Executive  Directed 
Ali^  Dq»itiiiQit  of  Labor 
Re^arch  and  Analysis  Sectkm 
P.  O.  Box  2SS01 
Jimeau,  AK  99802 
TEL:  907MS-4S18 

Mr.  Fatolo  Mageo,  FkogrBm  I^rector 
Americaa  Saauxi  State  (»CC 
Office  trf  Manpower  Resoarces 
American  Samoa  Oovemment 
Piago  Pagp.  AS  96799 
TEL:  684^3-W85 

Mr.  Stan  Buttenvortin  Executive  Director 

Arizona  State  OICX! 

P.  O.  Box  6123,  Ske  Code  897J 

1789  W.  Jefferson  St.  Isi  Floor  N. 

Phoenix,  AZ  8S005 

TEL:  602/542-3680 

FAX:  602/542-6474 

Mr.  C.  Coy  Cozait,  Executive  Directw 
Arkansas  OICC 

Arkai^  Emptoymou  Security  Division 
Eroployroent  ami  Tkaining  S^vkes 
P.  O.  Box  2981 
Little  Rod[.  AR  72203 
TEL:  501/682-3159 
FAX:  501/S82-3713 

Mr.  Sigurd  BriWcains,  Executive  Directca- 

Califomia  OICC 

1116  -  9th  Street,  Lower  Level 

Sacramento,  CA  94244-2220 

TEL:  916s/323-6544 


Kfr.  James  L.  Harrk,  D&ectcff 
Cc&nadoOiCC 

State  Board  Comnnmity  College 
1391  Speet  Boutevard,  Suite  600 
Denver,  CO  80204-2554 
TEL:  303/S664488 

Dr.  Ptudenoe  Brown  Hdton 
Executive  Director 
Connecticttf  OICC 

Comiocticut  Departroent  of  Education 
25  In^histrial  Pait  Road 
Middlelown,  CT  06457 
TEL:  203/638-4042 

Mr.  James  K.  McFaifalCT,  Executive  Director 

Office  (rfOm^atksttU  and  LMI/DOL 

University  Office  Plaza 

P.  O.  Box  9029 

Newsk.  DE  19714-9029 

•reL:  302/368-6963 

FAX:  302/368-6748 

Ms.  Etta  Williams,  Executive  Diiector 
District  of  Columbia  OICC 
D^jartn^  (rf  Emjflcqmnnt  ^rvices 
500 C  Street, NW,Room  215 
Washington,  DC  ^1 
TEL:  202/639-1090 
FAX:  202/639-1765 

Mr.  Gairy  L.  Breedlove,  Manager 
Bureau  of  LMI/DOL  and  ES 
Suite  200,  Haitman  Bui^g 
2012  Cafm  Cirde,  SE 
Tallahassee,  FL  32399-0673 
TEL:  904/4^7397 
FAX:  904M88-25S8 

Mr.  CUfTcml  L.  Grange,  Executive  Directed 
Geor;^  OICC/Department  of  Labor 
148  Intematio]^  Bmilevard-Sus^  Place 
Atlanta,  GA  30303 
TEL:  404/S56-9639 
FAX:  404/651-9568 
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Mr.  Jose  S.  UsBmtma,  Exeodive  IMrector 
Guam  CHCC 

Human  Resowce  Developoient  Agency 

Jay       Bniky^  Sid  Fkxx 

P.  O.  Box  2817 

Agana,  GU  96910 

TEL:  671/646-9341  thro  9344 

Mr.  Pursk  A.  Stanley,  Exeraiive  Director 

Hawaii  StB»GlCC. 

830  Pirocldx>wl  Street,  Room  31S 

Hbm^  HI  96813 

TEL:  808;^S86-8750 

FAX:  80SS^9099 

Mr.  Charies'R.  MoIknip«  Director 
Id^OICC 

Lea  B.  Jonlaa  Buiklii^,  Rorai  301 
650  West  State  Street 
Boi^  ID  83720 
TEL:  208/334*370S 
£ax:  2(»^34-2365 

Mr.  Jan  Staggs,  Executive  Direct^' 
Illinois  OICX: 

217  East  Moisoe,  Sn^  203 
SpringH^  0,62706 
TEL:  217/785-0789 
FAX:  217/785^184 

Ms.  Limb  Piper.  Exen^ve  Dkectof 
Indiana  CHCC 

309  W.  Washingtcm  St.  Room  309 
IndianapoUs,  IN  46204 
TEL:  317/2324528 
FAX:  317/232-1815 

Pcnelqx  Sheok,  Acting  Executive  Director 
lowaOICC 

Iowa  Depanmem  of  Economk  Develt^mient 
200  East  Grand  Avenue 
Des  Moines,  lA  50309 
TEL:  515/242-4890 
FAX:  515/242-4859 

Mr.  Randall  Williams,  Director 

Kansas  OIOC 

401  Top^  Avmte 

Tcqjeka.  KS  66603 

TEL:  913/296-2387 

FAX:  913/296-2119 


Nfr.  Don  Sullivan,  Infonnation  Liaison 

Kentucky  OICX: 

275  E  Main  Street  - 1  East 

Frankfoit.  KY  40621-0001 

TEL:  502^564-4258  or  5331 

Mr.  George  Glass,  Coordinator 

LomsianaCHCC 

P.  O.  Box,  94094 

B^  Rouge,  LA  70804-9094 

TEL:  504/342-5149 

FAX:S>4/342-5115 

Ms.  Susan  Brown,  Executive  Director 

Maine  Dice 

S^  Hoose  Stakm  71 

Aogu^  ME  04333 

TEU  M7/289-2331 

Ms.  Jasmin  M.  Ducket^  Cocndinator 
Maryland  S(HCC 

State  Dq»nn»m  xsi  Bai^kiytmit  &.  lYaining 
1100  N.  Eiaaw  Street,  Room  600 
Balttoore.  MD  21201 
m:  301/333-5478 
FAX:  301/333-5304 

Mr.  Robeit  Vinson,  DireOOT 

Massachusetts  OICC 

MA  Division  of  Emiiloyment  Security 

CF.  Hortey  Building.  2nd  Floor 

Govcmmcia  Center 

Boston,  MA  02114 

TEL:  617/727-6718 

FAX:  617/727-8014 

Mr,  Robert  Shcrer,  Executive  CocmUnator 
MichigaiOICC 

Victor  Office  Cemer,  Third  Floor,  Box  ^15 
201  N.  Washington  Square 
Lansing,  Ml  48909 
TEL:  517/373-0363 
FAX:  517/335-«22 

Mr.  Joim  Co^;rove,  Director 

Minnesota  OICC 

Dqnrtn^  of  Jdbs  &  Training 

390  N.  JUibai  Street 

Sl  Pnil,  MN  55101 

TEL:  612/296-2072 

FAX:  612/297-582) 
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Ms.  Uz  BametS,  Acting  Executive  Direct 

De^  of  Eoooon^  &  Cdauntintty  Dev. 

S(HCC  Office 

301  West  PeaiiStitet 

JadEsoa,  M$  39203 

m:  601/949-2002 

FAX:  601/359-3tiOS 

Nfs.  Kay  Rahi»l,  Director 
Missouri  (HOC 
421  E  Dunktbi  Street 
JeffenonOty.  MO  65101 
TEL:  314/7S1-380O 
FAX:  314/751-7973 

Mr.  Robeit  R  Anxdd.  FlogrBiB  Manager 

1327  Lockey  Street,  2nd  Floor 
P.  O.  Box  1728 
Hetena,  ^f^  59624 
IBL  406^2741 
FAX:  40«il444.2638 

Mr.  Fliil  Baker.  AOa^aisasia 
Kebiasica  OKX: 
P.  O.  Box  94600 
St^  House  Station 
Lkicoln.NE  68509-4600 
TEL:  402/471-4845 

Ms.  Valerie  Hopkins,  Director 
Nevada  OICC 

1923  N.  Cason  Street,  Suite  211 
Caisoa  City.  NV  89710 
TEL:  702/687-4577 
FAX:  702^9158 

Dr.  Victor  P.  Racteot,  I^reclor 
New  Hanpshiit  State  OICC 
64B  Old  Suocook  Road 
Concord,  NH  03301 
TEL:  603/228-3349 
FAX:  60^/228-8557 

Mr.  Laurence  H.  Se^I,  Staff  I^rector 

New  Jersey  OICC 

1008  Later  &  Industry  Building 

CN056 

Tteniott.  NJ  08625-0056 
TEL:609/29^2682 
FAX:  609/292-6692 


^fr.  Charlea  Lebara.  Director 

New  Mexico  OICC 

401  Bioidway.  NS-Tiwa  Buikfii^ 

P.aB(«1928 

AftuQiiCisue.  NM  87103 

TEL:  505/641-8455 

Mr.  David  Nyfaan,  Executive  Director 

New  Yoik  State  OiOC^X)L 

Reaeaidi  ft  Sttlisties  Division 

Sm»  Cuqns,  Bafidb^  12  -  Room  400 

Aftany.  NY  12240 

TEL:  518/457-6182 

FAX:  518M57-0620 

Kb.  Nracy  H.  MacCcHnac  Executive  IMrecftv 

North  Carc^  OICC 

1311  St.  Mary's  Street,  Suitt  250 

P.  O.  B<a  27625 

Ralei8|l,^R:  27611 

TEL:  919/733-^700 

Dr.  Dan  Mans,  Coordinator 
Nbi^  Dakota  SOICC 
1720  Barm  Boat  Drive 
P.aBaxl537 
Bismarck,  ND  ASQ2-1537 
TEL: 'K)1^24-2733 

Ikfr,  Komad  Reyes,  Executive  Director 

I^^xttan  Mariana  I^ands  OICC 

Ncrthein  Mariaffii  College 

Room  12,  Building  A 

P.  O.  Box  149 

Sa^CM969^ 

TEL:  671/234-7394 

Mr.  Maifc  Setoff,  Director 

Ohk)  OKXVDivito  (tf  LMI 

Ohio  Bureau  of  iEmiHoyment  Services 

1160  DiAi^  Road,  Building  A 

Odnmbns,  OH  43215 

TEL:  614^2689 

FAX:  614/481-8543 

Kfr.  Curtis  Schumaker,  Executive  Director 
Oklahoma  OICC 

Department  of  Voc/Tecfa  Education 
1500  W.  Seventh  Avenue 
Stillwater,  OK  74074 
TEL;  ♦5/743-51W 
FAX:  40S/743-5142 
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Mis.  Viitena  Crostoy.  Asst.  Admioisoator  fv 

Research  &  Sia6s6cs 

Emi^oymeni  Division 

875  Unba  Strset,  NE 

Salem,  97311 

m:  503/378-5490 

FAX:  503/373-7515 

Mr.  Ftitz  J.  Ftebtim,  Jr.,  Direct 
Benosylvai^  OICC 

Pennsylvaraa  DepL  of  Labor  and  Imhiscry 
1224  Labor  aod  lodtistty  Building 
Hani^.  PA  17120 
TEL:  717/787-8646  or  8647 
FAX:  717/772-2168 

Nfr.  Jesas  Hoiomtez  Rbs,  Executive  Director 

Puerto  Rico  OICC 

202  Del  Cristo  Street 

P.  O.  Box  6212 

San  Joan.  PR  00936^12 

TEL:  809/723-7110 

FAX:  809/724-6374 

Ms.  Mildred  Nichols,  Director 
Rtode  I^and  OICC 
22  Hayes  Street  •  Room  133 
Pnmdenoe,  RI 02908 
1EL:  401/272-0830 

Ms.  Carol  Kosodd,  Director 
South  Carolina  OICC 
1550  Gadsden  Street 
P.  O.  Box  995 
Columbia.  SC  29202 
TEL:  K)3/737-2733 
FAX:  803/737-2642 

Mr.  Phillip  George,  DirectOT 

Sooth  Dakota  OICC 

South  Uakxm  Dqartmeot  of  Labor 

420  S.  Roo»velt  Street 

P.  0.  Box  4730 

Aberdeen.  SD  57402-4730 

TEL:  605/S22-2314 


Dr.  Quystd  Partridge,  Executive  Director 

TenM^ee  (^CC 

11th  Floor  Vcduoteer  Plaza 

500  Jaa^  Rd)ext»a  Pukway 

Nashville.  IN  37219 

lEL:  615/741-6451 

FAX:  615/741-3203 

M^.  Rklard  Froeschle.  Director 
l^xasOIOC 

Texas  Bm^iyimA  Commis^cm  Building 
12th  mtd  Tirinily,  Room  526T 
Austin,  TX  78778 
TEL:  512/463-2399 

Ms.  Tsimny  Stewart,  Director 
UtahCHCC 

Vtsk  Dqieiln^  of  &npl(^mem  Security 
P.  O.  Box  11249 
140  East  300  South 
Sah  Lake  Oty.UT  84147 
TEL:  801/336-7«)6  or  7861 
FAX:  8C1/533-2466 

Mr.  Tom  Douse,  Director 
VemontOICC 
Creca  Mountain  Drive 
P.  a  Box  488 
Montpeli^.  VT  (^1.0488 
TEL:  802/2^-0311 

Ms.  Dc^ores  A.  Esser,  Executive  Director 

Viiginia  OICC/VA  Employment  Commission 

703  E  Main  Street 

P.  O.  Box  1358 

Riduncmd.  VA  23211 

TEL:  804/786-7496 

FAX:  804/786-7844 

Mr.  Lee  W.  Bsndiauer,  Co(»dinatCT 

Virgin  I^ands  OICC 

P.  0.  Box  3359 

St.  Thomas.  US  VI 00801 

TEL:  809/776-3700 

Mr.  A.  T.  WoodhtMise,  Director 
Wa^gtonCACC 

Empk^^mou  Secisity  Dept. 
P.O.  Box  9046 
Olympia,  WA  98507-9046 
TEL:  206^38-4803 
FAX:  206/438-3215 
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Dr.  Oecrge  McOtdre,  Execuiive  Direon- 

West  Vifgiaia 

Ooe  Dmdiar  Piaza,  Suite  E 

Dunbar.  WV  2^ 

m:  304^5314 

FAX:  304/766-7846 

Ms.  }anet  Pugfa,  Actmg  Director 

Hie  Wiscinsia  <HCC/Divyon  of  E&T  IV^cy 

201  East  Wasliiiigton  Avowe 

P.  0.  Box  7972 

Madisom  WI  S3707 

TEU  60g/266-8012 

FAX:  608/267  0330 


Mr.  Mtcbael  E.  Paris,  Executive  Director 

Wyommg  GICC 

P.  0.  Box  2760 

100  West  Mklwe^ 

Caspa,  WY  82602 

TEL:  307/235-3642 
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THE  NOICC  OTAFF 
2100M  Street,  NW  -  Suite  156 
Washington,  DC  20037 
202/^2123 


JoUette  Lester,  E.re'^utive  Director 
6S3-5665 

Maiy  Alston,  Menagemoit  Services  Assistant 
653-5665 

James  Woods,  Cooidinaior 
Oeai|MitiiniBl  Information  Systems 
653-S66S 

*I^unda  Frugoli,  OIS  Specialist 
653-5665 

Harvey  Ollis,  OIS  Specialist 
6534S671 

Rodney  Slack,  OIS  Specialist 
653-7680 

Robert  BitUe,  IPA 
653-7680 

Bil^  Armstroi^,  Secretary 
653-5665 

Walt<ni  Webb,  Coordinator 
State  &  Interagency  Network 
653-5671 

Kay  Brawley,  IPA 
653-7680 

Burt(m  Carlson,  OIS  Specialist 
653-5671 

Betty  Nicholson,  Program  Analyst 
653-5671 

Maiy  Sue  Vickers,  OIS  Specialist 
653-7680 

Mary  Williams,  Secretary 
65ii-5665 

Mary  Margaret  Walker,  Contractor 
(301)  422-0466  {(301)  4221 160} 

*Part-tam«  -  Tuesdays  through  Fridays 

Numbers  in  ( }  brackets  represent  fax  numbers 
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1991  Directory  of  State*Ba^  Career  Information  DeU^^ty  Systems 


Akbama  SOICC 
BeU  Building,  Suite  400 
207  Moatgomeiy  StTMt 
MontgDinery,  AL  36130 
TSL:  208^2-2990 

Alaska  Career  Information  System  (AKCIS) 

Dq>aitment  (tf  l^hicatkm 

Office  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education 

(0AV5) 

BoxF 

Juneau,  AK  9^11 
TEL:  907/466-4685 
FAX:  ^/465.S4a6 

Occnpailimal  Information  System  of  Arizona 

P.O.  Box  6123 

SiteCo^^J 

Phoenix,  AZ  85005 

TEL:  602/542-3660 

FAX:  602^-6474 

Arkansas  r^upatitmal  and  Educational 

Informataon  System 

P.O.  Box  2981 

UttleRoek^AR  72203 

TEL:  501/682-1543 

FAX:  501/682-2209 

EUREKA 

The  California  Career  Information  System 
P.O.  Box  647 

Richmond,  CA  94808-0647 
TEL:  41S/236-3883 

Colorado  Career  Information  qrstero 
3800  York  Street,  Unit  B 
Denver,  CO  80205 
TEL:  303/837-1000,  Ext  2136 
FAX:  303/837-1000,  Ext.  2135 

C<mnecticut  Information  System  (COIS) 

ACES  Computer  Services 

^  Skiff  Street 

Hamden,  CT  06517 

TEL:  203/288-1883 

FAX:  203/287-8081 


ERIC 


Di^««i«  CIS 

l^ucational  Comi^ting  Services  Divi8i<Hi 
Deiwrtment  rfPublie  Instrueticm 
IWnimid  BuiMing;  Federal  and  LtH^erman 
Greets 

P.O.  Box  1402 
Dover,  DE  19903 
TEL:  302/739-3721 

DC  Ouidanra  Information  System 

DC  Occupational  Information  Coordinating 

Committee 

500  C  ^reet,  NW,  Room  215 
Wadiingbm,  DC  »K)01 

TEuwa/m-im) 

FAX:  202/^-1765 
CHOICES 

Burrau  of  Career  Itevelopment 
I^mrtment  of  Eduoition 
Florida  Education  Center 
Tallahassee,  FL  32399-0400 
TEL:  904/488-0400 
FAX:  904/487-3601 

Qeoi^  Career  Information  System 
Georgia  State  University 
Box  1028,  University  Plaza 
Atlanta,  GA  30303-3083 
TEL:  404/651-3100 

Career  Kokua:  The  Hawaii  Career 
Information  Iteliv^  System 
615  Piikoi  Street,  Suite  100 
Honolulu,  HI  96815 
TEL:  808/548-5330 
FAX:  808/5866-8633 

Idaho  Career  Information  System 
RcN>m  301,  Len  B.  Jordan  Building 
650  W  State  Sti«et 
Boise,  ID  83720 
TEL:  2(^/334-3705 
FAX:  208^-5315 
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niiiiois  Car^r  Infiinnation  Itelivery  System 
HORIZONS 

217  East  Monroe  Street,  Suite  203 
Siningfield,  IL  63706 
TSL:  217/7854)789 
FAX:  217/785^184 

Career  Infimnatiim  Stystem  of  Iowa 
Iowa  Departatent  of  Education 
Grimes  State  Office  Bailding 
Des  lifdnes,  lA  50319^146 
TEL:  51S/I281-5S01 

Kansas  Careers 
Boom  304,  FairdiUd  Hall 
Kansas  Stnte  University 
Manhattan,  KS  66506 
TEL:  913^132-6540 
FAX:  913/532-7304 

Kentudqr  Career  InlbnnaUon  System  (KCIS) 
KOICC 

276  E  Main  Street  -  2  Center 
Frankfort,  KY  40621-0001 
TEL:  502^564-4258 

Louisiana  CHOICl^ 

Louisiana  State  Occuimtiona]  Infi>rmation 

Coordinating 

P.O.  Box  94094 

Baton  Rott^,  LA  70804 

TEL:  504/342-6151 

Maine  Career  Information  Delivery  System 
Maine  Oonqmtaaoal  Iitformation 
C(N)rdinating  CommittM 
State  house  Station  #71 
Augurta,  ME  04333 
TEL:  207/289-2331 

VISIONS 

The  Maiyland  Career  Information  Delivery 
System 

1100  North  Eutaw  Street,  Room  205 
Baltimore,  MD  21201 
TEL:  301/333-5478 


Midiigan  Oeoipational  Information  System 
(MOIS) 

BSidi^Bn  Dei»rtment  Education 
VocationatT^mieal  Education  Service 
P.O.  Box  30009 
LansinR  MI  48909 
TEL:  517/373-0815 
FAX:  617/373-2537 

Minnesota  (kirwr  Information  System 

522  (^i^tol  Square  Building 

550  Cedar  Street 

^Pmil,MN  55101 

TEL:  6m96-3653 

FAX:  612/296-3272 

Mississippi  CHOICES 
P.O.  Box  849.  Suite  1005 
Jack^MS392(^ 
TEL:  601^59-3412 
FAX:  601/359-2832 

Missouri  CHOICES 
MOICC 

421  E  Dunklin  Street 
Jeffersim  City,  MO  66101 
TSL:  314/751-3800 

Missouri  VIEW  Program 
15876  New  Halls  F^ny 
Florisant,  MO  63031 
TEL:  314/831-7100 

Montana  Career  Information  System 
1412  1/2  Ei^th  Avenue 
Helena,  MT  59620 
TEL:  406/444-1444 

Ndlnra^  Career  Information  System 

421  N^iraska  Hall 

University  <ii  Nebrad» 

Lincoln,  NB  68588-0562 

TEL:  4(^472-2570 

FAX:  402/472-5907 

Nevada  Car^r  Information  System 
1923  N  Carson  St,  Suite  211 
Carson  City,  NV  89710 
TEL:  702/886-4577 
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N«w  Jwsey  CarMr  Infiirmalaoi)  Iteliveiy 
System 

Dei»axtaient  of  lebcst  Building 
CN  OSe,  Boom  1008 
Tranton,  1^  08626 
TEL:  60&/S92-2628 
FAX:  609/292.6^ 

New  Mexico  Career  Infonnaticm  System 
C^i^  of  Education,  Room  111 
Uuvorsity  ^  New  Mexico 
Albuqaemoe,  NM  87131 
TEL:  B(mTI-B137 

The  New  York  City  Career  Information 
^jrstem 

New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
347  BaHk  Street 
Brooklyn.  NY  11201 
TEL:  718/93S^155 
FAX:  718/935-4178 

North  Carolina  Careers 
P.O.  Box  27625 
1311  St  Mai^s  Street 
Raleii^«  NC  27611 
TEL:  912/733^700 
FAX:  919/733-2310 

North  Dakota  CHOICES 
P.O.  Box  1537 
Biamaxvk,  ND  58502-1537 
TEL:  701/224-2733 

Ohio  Career  Inibrmation  System 
Ohio  Departments  Building,  Room  908 
65  S  Front  Street 
Columbus,  OH  43266-0308 
TEL:  614/644-6771 
FAX:  614/644-5702 

Oklahoma  Career  Seardi 
1500  West  Seventh  Avenue 
Stillwater,  OK  74074 
TEL:  405/377-2000.  Ext  159 
FAX:  405/377-9861 


Or^mi  Care^  Information  System 
18787  Agate  Street 
Eugme,  OR  97403-5214 
T^*  5<n/346-3872 
FAX:  503/346-5^ 

Ptttmqrlvank  Caraers 

1^  Labor  and  Industry  Building 

Seivenlfa  and  Forster  Greets 

Harri^bniK  PA  17120 

TEL:  717/787-^46 

FAX:  717/772-2168 

OFCIONES 

P.O.  Box  366212 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

0(^36-6212 

TEL:  809/723-7110 

Rhode  Island  Car^r  In&rmation  Delivery 

System 

(BICIDS) 

22  Hayes  Street 

Providenee,  RI 02908 

TEL:  401/272-0830 

Soi^  Carolina  Ctocupational  Information 
System  (SCOIS) 

1550  Gadsden  Street  -  P.O.  Box  995 
Columbia.  SC  29202 
TEL:  80a/7377a2733 
FAX:  803/737-2642 

&mth  Dakota  Career  Information  Delivery 
System 

South  Dakota  I^partment  of  Labor 
Labor  Market  Informati<m  Center 
Box  4730 

Aberdeoi.  SD  574(^730 
TEL:  605/6^2314 
FAX:  606/6^-2322 

INFOS 

(Infimnatiim  Needed  F«r  Occupational  Entiy) 

Univer^ty  Tennessee 

438  Claxton  Addition 

Knoxville,  TN  37996-3400 

TEL:  616/974-2574 

FAX:  616/974-2725 
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Texas  CIDS 

Texas  SOICC 

TEC  Building,  Room  52eT 

15th  and  CongrMS  Avenue 

Anstin,  IX  78778 

TEL:  812/^463-2399 

FAX:518M63-2280 

Utah  Career  Information  Delivery  ^rstem 

UtahSOKXI 

174  Social  Hall  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City,  17184147 

m:  8001/533-2028 

FAX:  801/533-2466 

Vermont  OIS/CIDS 

voice 

P.O.  Box  488 
Mon^ielier,  VT  OSGOl 
TEL:  8(3/229^11 
FAX:  m/22S^m 


W^n±ig  Career  Information  System 
Box  8808,  Univ^ty  Station 
Uniiw^  of  H^foming 
Laramie«WY8^1 
m:  307/786-6533 


Virginia  VIEW 

Virginia  State  Career  Information  Delivery 
system 

Virginia  Ml,  205  W  Boam^e  S^eet 
Kaduboif,  VA  24061-0527 
TEL:  708/231-7571 

WOIS/The  Career  Information  System 
1416  Harrison  Avenue  NW,  Suite  201 
Olympia,  WA  98502 
TEL:  206/754-^2 

West  Virginia  CIDS 
One  Dunbar  Flaxa,  Suite  E 
Dunbar,  WV  25064 
TEL:  804/348-0061 
FAX:  304/293^1 

V^sconsin  Career  Information  System 
Univeraity  of  Wiaeonsin  •  Biadison 
1025  West  J^nson  Btnetf  Room  964 
Madison,  WI 53706 
TEL:  608/268-2725 
FAX:  608/262-9197 
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Career  Dcvelopmenl  ('ompelOMcies  by  Arcti  aru!  Level 


Elementaiy 


Middle/Junior 

High  School      High  School  Adult 


importaxtcx  of  sd^coi^ept. 


othm. 

AHrarene99  of  the 
importajwcf  growth  and 
change. 


Knowledge  of  the 
Whence  of  a  p<»iti\re 

Skills  to  interact  with 
othere. 

Knowtedge  erf  the 
impOTIaiKe  erf  growth 
artdchimge. 


Unckn^siKlis^  the 
ii^iience  of  a  positive 

SadUs  to  interact  positively 
wlihcti»m 

Underslaoding  the 
im^ct  of  growth  and 
dffvitiopmezit 


Skills  to  maintain  a 
positive  sirff-conoept. 


^dlls  «o  maintain  effective 
behavk^. 

Understandh^  develop* 
mental  changes  and 
tmi^tions. 


Awareness  of  the  benefits 
of  educational  active- 
xnoit 


Awarmss  ctf  the  relatiof)- 
ship  between  work  and 
learning. 

Skilis  to  understand,  and 
tise  career  information. 


Awareness  of  the  iinpor> 
tar^  of  personal  r^ponsi' 
biUty  and  good  work 
habits. 

Awaiei^ss  of  how  work 
rdatfis  to  the  tteeds  and 
functkMis  sod^. 


Knowledge  of  the  benefits 
of  educational 
achievemMit  to  carea" 
^yportunilks. 

Understanding  the 
r^tkmship  between  work 
and  learning- 
Skills  to  locate  under^ 
information. 

Knowkdge  of  skills 
necessary  to  seek  and 
obtain  jobs. 


Understanding  how  work 
relates  to  the  tteecb  and 

andsodety. 


Undmtandlng^ 
rslatlosoldp  betw€^ 
cdttcattoud  acNevment 
and  career  ^tftning. 

UndeivtMHling  the  f«d 
lor  positive  attitudes 
Kxward  work  and  learning. 

Skills  to  locate,  evahiale^ 
and  intrrpiift  carver 
inkkrmatioa 

Sk^  to  pr^are  to  seri(, 
otrtaiiv  maintain,  and 


Undei9taiidlf^  how 
wdctal  itee<b  and  fimc^ 
tkms  Influence  the  nattuv 
nni  ^jucturt  of  wt^ 


Skills  to  enter  and  partici- 
pate  in  education  and 
trainis\g. 


^dUstof^rtidpatein 
work  and  Ufe-l^mg 
teamii^ 

^Us  to  tocate,  evaluate, 
diid  inln^eicaiwj 
infmnation. 

SkiUs  to  prepare  to  seek, 
obtain,  mahntain^  and 
change  fobs. 


Understanding  how  the 
iweds  and  functions  of 
society  influence  the 
nature  and  structure  of 
work 


Umierstanding  knv  to 
make  decisis. 


Skilte  to  make  (kd^ms. 


SldUs  to  make  ded^to^. 


^dlls  to  make  decisk>ns. 


Awareness  d  \}\e  intetrda- 
tionship  of  life  n^. 


Awareness  <^  different 
occupadoi^  and  dvangii^ 
male/female  roks. 

Awarene^  of  the  career 
planning  pnxesa. 


Kno^Wedge  of  the  interre- 
Iatioft8h^>  <tf  life  roles. 


Knowledge  of  diftostt 
occupations  bikI  chai^^ 
nute/lemarlercte. 

Understanc  ing  the  fmcess 
of  career  f^anntfig 


Ui^erstamling  the 
interrelationsh^  of  life 
roles. 

Ui»ierstanding  the 
contifmcAtt  diai^es  ^ 
male/tenakrol^ 

SUfls  in  career  phmnii^. 


Under^andlng  the  impact 
of  wt»rk  ott  indivklual  and 
^tyllfe. 

^ 'nde<Yianding  t)« 

uii^diangesin 
male/female  n^esw 

Skills  to  ti^ke  career 
traf^tions* 
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CoumBlirtg 


Kno«4e%e  of  devek^neatal  hsac$  is^viduab  Kbiren  tlBt»^i(Mit  the  life 

Kaoiite^  ^  dec^oiMiMkiog  nd  litBsitios  aradeii. 

Kso«iiedn  of  role  rchrlooshlpt  to  fK^ate  penooal,  Uaafy,  a&d  ctreer 

Skitts  to  use  iCTwyiile  b^vittad  mA  mvp  conmdiHB  U^tmifacs  to  assSrt 
SidQs  to  «^  Mvi&nb  b  ideii^^jag  bfiima^  fiMtvt  b  carm  ^c^n 


Skab 


malA^  si^  M  fn^,  frlH^  edncitkmal  upuoittiuilbs,  a»i  finaiioes. 
^  to       i^vktaib  m  cfatf^^  Kased  attttiiaei  ditf  tferi 
g^te,  race,      mA  aSian, 


tfereotype  (rtbm 


SkOb  to  assist  in^w^b  b  iH^rtfw«&^  tte  refattonshtp  between  interpersonal 

sidfls  and  sueceas  b  tte  wniq^tee. 
SlaSis  to  usi^  iiKfividiials  io  settii^  goals  and  i^^il^fkig  strtfe^es  for  re^hing 


Skills  to  BsaM  individyals  m  contmnaSy  rrasscssing  ibta        valu^  inmesu,  and 
Ctf^dedmms. 

Skills  to  a^sL  iodivyoab  to  i^qnrn^  fa  moki^e  rdes  thro^^KMit  their  fives. 


Information 


Knowledge  of  chao^  takLog  {dace  ia  the  ecooomy,  society,  and  job  market 
Ksowled^  of  education,  tramrng,  eoploymeut  trends,  labor  market,  and  career 
resources. 

Knowfed^  of  basic  concei^  related  to  career  counseling  such  as  career 

devetopment,  career  profession,  -and  career  {^ttems. 
Knowled^  of  the  fhangM^  gender  roles  and  how  these  impact  on  work,  family,  and 

leisure. 

Knowledge  of  employment  information  and  career  planmog  materials. 
Kno«4e(^  of  emph^ent-related  requirements  such  as  labor  laws,  licensing. 

credentialing,  ami  certification. 
Knowled^  of  siste  and  local  referral  services  or  agencies  for  job,  finanrial,  social, 

and  personal  servin. 
Knowledge  of  federal  and  state  legislation  that  may  influence  career  development 

programs. 

Skills  to  use  career  development  resources  and  techniques  des^ned  for  specific 
groups. 

Skills  to  use  computer-based  career  information  systems. 


Individual  and  Group    Knowledge  of  asse«ment  techniques  and  measures  of  skills,  abilities,  aptitudes. 
Assessment  interests.  vsJues,  and  personalities. 

Skills  to  ideiUify  assessment  resources  appropriate  for  specific  situations  and 
pc^mlations. 

Skills  to  evaluate  assesanem  resources  and  techniques  related  so  that  their  validity, 
reli^nlity,  asKl  rekrtkHislups  to  rue,  gender,  age,  and  ethnictty  can  be 
determined. 

Skills  to  administer,  tnterpr^  and  pers(malize  assessmeitt  data  in  relation  to  the 
career  dcvdopment  needs  of  toe  tndi^doaL 
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Kacfwied^  d  needs  attCMmeat  tgriiaqiicn  mA  piaaicM. 
KMiwIe^ge  of  maaagetteiit  coBC^  leidenUp  itytes, 

Skills  to  nest  the  ctectiweaew  of  cueer  &welopmeat  yugnaai. 
Skffls  to  idnt^  tfeff  oaipetesciei  for  eifectiwe  caim  devetmoi^  pn^an^ 
to  prepaie  proposals,  Mgets,  and  tboe^t  for  catew^evelopBeflt 

SkiUi  to  identify,  <tevB]op»  and  use  record  ke^fig  metbo^ 
SdOs  to  design,  omdiKt,  an^yze,  and  report  tlie  assmaieat  <^  im&vti^  and 
pn^rm  wttCMies. 

In^>lementathn  Kaav/kdgt  of  pro-am  adoption  and  fl^md  chaa^  ^rat^es. 

K«>«^e%B  (tf  oarrim  affem^  the  mfilniuuitation  of  car^  dera^ 
prc^ramsw 

Soils  to  inplement  jafiwdaal  and  group  program.^  jn  a  variely  of  itfcai  sudi  as 
SMMSSMat  den^  asaking,  jdb  seel^ig,  cueer  infomi^ro  ttitti 

Skifis  to  imj^noit  pubik  relations  ^ots  v^di  promote  career  devdopmeot 

activities  ai^  serves. 
Soils  to  esi^feh  finkagM  with  ctmunuiuty-ba^  o^anizaticHis. 


Consuftation  Knowledge  of  consulting  strat^es  and  consukiag  models. 

Ski&  to  a^  staff  ia  underAaiKyi^  how  to  incorpivate  career  devetofwent 

concepts  into  their  offerogs  to  ^ogram  partidpants. 
Skills  to  consult  with  mflyentiM  parties  such  as  onpk^ers,  comxnunky  grmms  anl 

the  general  puMic 

SSdSh  to  Goanvjr  {no^am  goak  aiHl  achievemems  to  ^^ati^  {MxtftMsnmal  grmms, 
and  other  key  leaders. 


Specific  Populations     Knowle<^  of  differing  cukural  vahies  and  tteir  relati(»ship  to  work  vahies. 

Kaa^^dgt  d  vakptc  catta:  fdaaaing  needs  of  minorft^  wc»nen,  the  httulk^^)ed, 
and  older  persons. 

Knowietke  of  alternative  appr(»ches  to  career  planning  needs  for  hufivkfaials  with 
specpcneed^ 

Skills  to  tdcaldfy  commun^  resources  and  estaUish  hnki^  to  asM^  adabs  wUh 
spwi&nee^ 

Skilb  to  find  u^ntq^te  methods  or  restNirces  to  commimiciae  widi  UoUtod 
proCcient  individuals. 
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Appendix  F 


Mr.  Jimmy  Jacobs 
Coordinator 

Counseling  ft  Career  Guidance 
State  Office  Bldg. 
1020  Monticello  Ct. 
Montgomery,  AL  36117 

Ms.  Naomi  K.  Stockdale 
Program  Manager 
Adult  ft  Vocational  Education 
Aliskn  Department  of  Education 
P.  0.  Box  F.  Goldbelt  Bldg. 
Juneau.  AK  99811-0500 

Ms.  Brenda  Epati-Tanoi 
Director 

Guidance  ft  Counseling 

Department  of  Education 

Pago  Pago.  American  Samoa  96799 

Ms.  Emilia  Sabado  Le'i 
Counsel or /VA  Coordinator 
Afflf>ricAn  Samoa  Community  College 
Mapusnga  Campus 
P.  0.  Box  2609 

Paf^o  Pago.  American  Samoa  96799 

Dr.  Tina  Ammon 

Guidance  Specialist 

Arizona  Department  of  Education 

1535  W.  Jefferson  St. 

Phoenix.  AZ  85007 

Dr.  Lynda  D.  Hawkins 
Coordinator 

Guidance  Services/Career  Education 
Arkansas  Department  of  Education 
#4  Capitol  Mall.  Room  302-B 
Little  Rock.  AR  72201-1071 

Mr.  J.  B.  Robertson 
Career  Education  Supervisor 
Arkansas  Department  of  Education 
«4  Capitol  Mall.  Room  304-B 
Little  Rock.  AR  72201-1071 

Dr.  Bill  Anderson 

Dlr*»ctor.  Community  Colleges 

Chancellor's  Office 

1107  9th  St. 

Sacramento.  CA  95814 

Dr.  Tom  Bauer 
Adult  Education 

California  Department  of  Education 
P.  0.  Box  944272 
Sacramento,  CA  94244-2720 
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Mr.  Paul  N.  Peters 
Supervisor 

Career  Development/Guidanre 
California  Department  of  Education 
721  Capitol  Mall 
Sacramento,  CA  95814 

Ms.  Mnrtelle  Chapltal 
Program  Manager 
Guidance.  Corrections  ft  CBOs 
Occupational  Education  System 
1301  N.  Speer  Blvd..  Suite  600 
Denver.  CO  80204 

Mr.  Fermin  Kebekol 
Vocational  Education  Counselor 
Department  of  Education 
Marianas  High  School 
CNMt,  Saipan  CM  96950 

Mr.  Joaquin  Manglona 
Vocational  Education  Counselor 
Department  of  Education 
Rota  High  School 
CNMI.  Rota  CM  96951 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Wilson 
Consultant 

Career  Guidance  ft  Counseling 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
25  Industrial  Park  Rd. 
Middletown.  CT  06457 

Mr.  Clifton  Mutton 

State  Supervisor  of  Guidance 

ft  Pupil  Personnel  Instruction 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Townsend  Bldg..  Box  1402 
Dover.  D£  19903 

Dr.  Dorothy  E.  Jenkins 
Director.  Guidance  ft  Counseling 
D.C.  Public  Schools 
415  12th  St..  NW.  Suite  906 
Washington,  DC  20004 

Mr.  Dale  Ake 

Student  Services  Section 
Center  for  Career  Development 
Department  of  Education 
Knott  Bldg. 

Talla'hassee.  FL  32301 

Dr.  Margaret  Ferguson 
Director.  Career  Development 
Vocational,  Adult  ft  Community  Ed. 
Knott  Bldg.,  325  Gaines  St. 
Tallahassee,  FL  32316 
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Dr.  Jnmes  C.  Conkwrieht 
Director  of  Program  Development 

and  Student  Support 
Georgia  Department  of  Education 
1706  Twin  Towers  East 
Atlanta.  GA  30334 

Mr.  0.  C.  Hill 

Coordinator.  Guidance  &  Counseling 
Student  Support  Services 
IBnz  Twin  Towers  East 
Atlanta.  GA  30334 

Mr.  Jnck  L.  Neuber 

Chnlrman,  Counseling  Dept. 

Gnnm  Community  College 

P.  0.  Box  23069 

Main  Postal  Facility 

Guam.  Mariana  Islands  96921 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Stoirovy 

Student  Services  Division 

Gnnm  Community  College 

P.  0.  Box  23069 

Main  Postal  Facility 

Guam.  Mariana  Islands  96921 

Mr.  Jny  Titus 

Counseling  Department 

Student  Services  Division 

Gunm  Community  College 

P.  0.  Box  23069 

Main  Postal  Facility 

Gunm.  Mariana  Islands  96921 

Guidance  Specialist 
Occupational  Development 

ft  Student  Services  Branch 
State  Department  of  Education 
941  Hind  luka  Dr. 
Honolulu.  HI  96821 

Nr.  Jim  Baxter 

Vocational  Guidance  Supervisor 
Leii  B.  Jordan  Bldg. 
650  W.  State  St. 
Boise.  ID  83720 

Ms.  Snlly  Kelster 
Coordinator 

Guidance/Assessment  Evaluation 
Department  of  Education 
65(1  W.  State  St. 
Boise.  ID  83720 

Mr.  Lynn  Troutc 
Education  Administrator 
Vocational/Education  Program 
100  N.  First  St. 
Q        Spiingfleld.  IL  62777 
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Ms.  reggy  O'Nalley 

State  Coordinator  of  Research, 

Consultation.  Coordination. 

hnd  Articulation 
Indiana  Comilssion  on  Voc-Tech  Bd. 
325  W.  Washington  St. 
Indianapolis.  IN  46204 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Ranney 
Consultant.  Guidance  Services 
Bureau  of  Instruction  A  Curriculum 
Grimes  State  Office  Bldg. 
Des  Moines.  lA  50319-0146 

L.  Craford  and  M.  Harrison 

Consultants 

JTPA  Services 

Iowa  Department  of  Educa^fon 
Grimes  State  Office  Bldg. 
Des  Moines,  lA  50319 

Ms.  Frayna  0.  Scrinopskle 
Guidance  &  Counseling  Specialist 
Division  of  Community  College 

and  Vocational  Education 
120  E.  Tenth  St. 
Topeka.  KS  66612-1103 


Mr,  Lou  Perry 
Progrnm  Manager 
Student  Services  Branch 
Office  of  Vocational  Education 
2irt8  Capital  Pla?.a  Tower 
Frankfort.  RY  40601 

Mr.  William  Gary  Steinhilber 
Assistant  Director 
Division  of  Student  Services 
Kentucky  Depnrtment  of  Education 
1704  capital  Plaza  Tower 
Frankfort,  KY  40601 

Mr.  Barry  Solar 

Section  Administrator 

Guidance  and  Counseling 

Burenb  of  Student  Services 

P.  0.  Box  94064 

Baton  Rouge.  LA  70804-9064 

Ms.  The 1 ma  Hughes 
Education  Program  Manager 
Department  of  Education 
P.  0.  Box  94064 
Baton  Rouge.  LA  70801-9064 
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Ms.  Helen  Bees ley 
Vocational  ft  Career  Guidance 
Stnte  Departnent  of  Education 

and  Cultural  Services 
Sl:nte  House  Station  23 
Augusta.  ME  04333 

Ms.  Nancy  S.  Perry 

Guidance  Consultant 

State  Departnent  of  Education 

and  Cultural  Services 
StAte  House  Station  23 
August n,  ME  04333 

Mr.  Richard  Scott 
Specialist  In  Guidance 
Maryland  Department  of  Education 
200  If.  fialtlmore  St. 
Baltimore,  ND  21201 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  DeSantls 
Specialist 

Postsecondary  ft  Adult  Education 
Maryland  Department  of  Education 
200  If.  Baltiaore  St. 
Baltimore.  MO  21201 

Mr.  Charles  Brovelli 
Coordinator  of  Career  Guidance 
Massachusetts  Departnent  of  Education 
13fl5  Hancock  St. 
Qufncy.  MA  02169 


Mr.  Robert  Larivee 
Director 

Vocational  Special  Needs  &  Guidance 
Elementary  A  Secondary  Education 
P.  0.  Box  480 
Jefferson  City.  MO  65102 

Mr.  Mnrion  Starr 
Assistant  Director 
Vocational  Special  Needs 

ft  Guidance  Services 
Elementary  ft  Secondary  Education 
P.  0.  Box  480 
Jefferson  City.  MO  65102 

Ms-  Judy  Birch 
Guidance  Specialist 
Montana  VIEW 
State  Capitol 
Helena.  MT  59620 

Dr.  Robert  Ruthemeyer 
Adult  Education  Specialist 
Office  of  Public  Instruction 
State  Capitol 
Helena.  MT  59620 

Dr.  Evelyn  Lavaty 
Director.  Career  Guidance 
Department  of  Education 
P.  0.  Box  94987 
Lincoln.  NB  68509 


Ms.  Gertrude  Bonaparte 
Consultant.  Career  Guidance 
Vocational -Technical  Education 
Services 

Michigan  Department  of  Education 
P.  0.  Box  30009 
Lansing.  MI  48909 

Mr.  Steve  Frantz 
Supervisor 

Student  Support  Services 
Voratlonal-Technical  Education 
550  Cedar  St. 
St.  Paul.  MN  55101 

Ms.  Diane  HlUer 
Learner  Support  System 
State  Department  of  Education 
550  Cedar  St. .  Suite  901 
St.  Paul.  MN  55101 

Mr.  Leroy  Levy 

State  Supervisor  of  Guidance 

Stnte  Department  of  Education 

P.  0.  Box  771 

Jarkson.  MS  39205 
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Or.  Carole  Gribble 

Occupational  Guidance  Consultant 

Department  of  Education 

400  M.  King  St. 

Carson  City.  NV  89710 

Or.  Janes  Carr 

Consultant.  Vocational  Guidance 
State  Department  of  Education 
101  Pleasant  St. 
Concord.  NH  03301-3860 

Ms.  Ann  DeAngelo 

Vocational  Guidance  ft  Counseling 
Stnte  Department  of  Eductition 
225  W.  State  St. ,  CN  5C0 
Trenton,  NJ  08625 

Mr.  Joseph  Ryczkowski 
Vocational  Guidance  ft  Counseling 
Stnte  Department  of  Education 
225  W.  State  St.,  CN  500 
Trenton.  NJ  08625 
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Ms.  F«st  Putnats 

Supervisor,  Special  S^eds 

Vorationsil  Education 

Stnte  Department  of  Education 

Santa  Fc.  NM  87501 

Ms.  Nancy  Mandall 
General  Guidance 

Eleaent.ary  A  Secondary  Education 
Department  of  Education 
Santa  Fe.  NM  87501 

Dr.  Richard  D.  Jones 

Chief.  Bureau  of  Occupational 

Education  Program  Itovelopment 
99  tfashington  Ave..  Room  1623 
Albany.  NY  12234 


Ha.  Belinda  NcCharen 
Coordinator.  Vocational  Guidance 
Departflent  of  Vocational  and 

Technical  Education 
l.<;no  ^.  Seventh  Ave. 
Stillwater.  OK  74074-4364 

Dr.  Don  Perkins 
Student  Services  Specialist 
Oregon  Departnent  of  Education 
700  Pr ingle  Parkway.  SE 
Salem.  OR  97310 

Dr.  Joan  Stoddard 
Conrdinator.  Program  Planning 
Division  of  Vocational -Technical 

Education 
Oregon  Department  of  Education 
Salem.  OR  97310 


Mr.  Lorraine  N.  Davis 
Industry /Education  Coordination 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
540  Education  Sldg. 
Raleigh.  NC  27803-1712 

Mr  .  ,i.  David  Edwards 

^^?ef  Consuitant.  Vocational  Education 

O^partm^nt  of  Public  Instruction 

539  F^ jcation  Bldg. 

Ra>igh.  NC  27603-1722 

Hr.  Dennis  Steele 
Supervisor,  Vc national  Guidance 
St.T.c  Capitol  Bidg. .  tSth  Floor 
Bl^-.marck,  ND  o8S05 

Mr.  Gaylynn  L.  Becker 
Coordinator.  Counseling  &  Testing 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
State  Capitol  BIdg. .  9th  Floor 
600  £.  Boulevard  Ave. 
Bismarck,  ND  58505-0440 

Mr.  Rich  Hauck 
Director.  Counseling  Center 
State  School  of  Science 
Vdhpeton,  ND  58075 

Ms.  Karen  P.  Heath 
Assistant  Director 
Career  Development  Services 
Ohio  Department  of  Education 
65  S .  Front  8t . .  Room  908 
Columbus.  OH  43215 

Dr.  Edwin  VrhHfield 
Associate  Director 
Guidance  &  Testing  Section 
Division  of  Education  Services 
Ohio  Department  of  Education 
es  S.  Front  St. 
Columbus.  OH  13215 


Mr.  Bill  Lesh 

Guidance  Specialist 

Oregon  Department  of  Education 

700  Pr ingle  Pkwy.«  SE 

Salem.  OR  97310 

Ms.  Marensla  E.  Edward 
Counselor 

Nicroneslan  Occupational  College 

P.  0.  Box  9 

Xoror.  Palau  96940 

Ms.  Sarita  De  Carlo 
Supervisor  of  Guidance 
Division  of  Student  Services 
Department  of  Education 
333  Market  St. 
Harrisburg.  PA  17104 

Hs.  Margie  Burgos 
Director,  Guidance  Programs 
Department  of  Education 
P.  0.  Box  759 
Rftto  Rey,  PR  00919 

Or.  Arthur  Tartaglione 
Career  Education  Coordinator 
Bureau  of  Vocational  and  Adult 

Education 
Department  of  Education 
22  Hayes  St. 
Providence.  RI  02908 

Ms.  Lynne  Hufziger 
Consultant.  Guidance  &  Career 

Education 
Department  of  Education 
Rutledge  Btdg..  Room  912-E 
Columbia.  SC  29201 
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Nr.  E.  Jimy  Snith 
Director.  Adalt  Education 
Rut ledge  Bldg. .  Roon  209 > A 
1429  Senate  St. 
Coltmhia,  SC  29201 

Nr.  Ken  Xrapellen 
Vocational  Guidance  Coordinator 
South  Dakota  Curriculum  Center 
205  tf.  Dakota  Ave. 
Pierre.  SD  57501 

Nr.  Sna  NcClanahnn 
Director,  Program  Services 
Vocational -Technical  Education 
Cordell  Hull  Bldg. .  Room  200 
Nashville.  TO  37217 

M<?.  Sylvia  J.  Clark 

Occupntionul  Education  Specialist 

Texas  Education  Agency 

1701  N.  Congress  Ave. 

Austin,  TX  78701 

Dr.  Ruben  Dayrit 
Supervisor 

State  Vocational  Education 
Ponape  State 
Kolonia.  Ponape  96941 

Dr.  Lynn  Jensen 
Specialist 

Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling 
250  E.  South 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84111 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Ducolon 
Consultant,  Vocational  Guidance 
State  Department  of  Education 
l^o  state  St. 
Montpeller,  VT  05602 


Nr.  Jay  Wood.  Administrator 
Program  Development  Section 
Division  of  Vocational-Technical 

and  Adult  Education 
Old  Capitol  Bldg.,  N/S  FG-11 
Olympia,  WA  98504 

Ms.  Patricia  Hlndman 
Coordinator,  Vocational  Education 
State  Board  for  Community 

College  Education 
319  7th  Ave. 
Olympia.  WA  98504 

Ms.  Terrie  Wilson 
Acting  Director 
Office  of  Education  Support 
D^rpartment  of  Education 
StQte  Office  Bldg. 
Chnrleston,  WV  25305 

Mr.  lorran  C.  Celley 
Consultant,  Student  Services 
Vocational,  Technical  &  Adult  Education 
310  Price  Place 
P.  0.  Box  7874 
M!»»Iison.  WI  53707 

Supervisor 

Votrational  Guidance/Career  Education 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Bureau  of  Pupil  Services 
12.'>  S.  Webster  St. 
Maaison.  WI  53707 


Mr.  Richard  Granum 
Pupil  Services  Consultant 
Guidance.  Counseling  &  Placement 
Stnte  Department  of  Education 
Cheyenne,  WY  82002 


Ms.  Ida  White 

State  Coordinator 

Student  Services  ft  Programs 

44-46  Kongens  Gade 

St.  Thomas.  VI  00802 

Ms,  Rebecca  Dcdraond 
Career  Education  Specialist 
Virginia  Department  of  Education 
P.  0.  Box  6Q 
Richmond.  VA  23216 
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Appendix  G 


Guidelines  for  the  Use  of 
ComputeivBased  Career  Information 
and  Guidance  Systems 

Guidelines  for  the  Use  of  Computer-Based 
Career  Information  and  Guidance  Systems 


Edited  by: 
David  Caulum,  Ph.D. 
Roger  Lambert/  Ph.D. 


Association  of  Computer-Based  Systems  for  Career  Information 

ACSCI  Clearinghouse 
1787  Agate  Street 
Eugene,  OR  97403 

«  1985 


Table  of  Contents 


Theory^  Pr^tkre 
User  Needs 

Sysiem  Ste  K^iagement 
Physiul  Eftvifonnient 
Personnel 
€^luatN^ 
About  the  Ed**^ 


Preface 


wi»fw  dep«A  on  tfie        ol  *©  Wto.  tort 
and  ^iew^iiiawg  tert^iii^oofeq^Sswcto^ 

«»80  their  ^tty. 
The  ^fecti¥ene«  U       jyiwns  to  ^epiiid^ 

iiria  tti<iBfiti  gid  ^ena  it  i  jger  ste,  tlie  p^irf^g^  »  tf^ 
tD  h^  !h«e  *f?w#«orr  idilwe  the  belt  poB^ 

co<npyte^beiedc^«^il^lowM^  The^rfdefewpiovteerfterti 

for  Mining  a  syiM)  iiv «         ^  for  f^^UBIins  the  OfWf^^ 

tytivn  M  place,  m  »  ACSCfs  H^i^hoofr  pfSMMt  tefvm  to  dt^imq^^  ^  the 

pfodici  of  e  comiwler'baied  ivfteffH  to  giiM 

the  4i9e  of  the  sytiom. 

ACSO  wigned  «^  these  ^ifdriMe*  » 

Hrg  the  »ivte«i  ol  the  Wlicoiiiln  C«w  «nfefin»^ 

WW!o«tthe»»i«inceo*otfwr»,  ho((wv«r,  %ic  a»irid  he*e  done  the  |ofe.  W»  w&h  to 
ictoowledse  with  prtteA  dw  ift^wW  cor«^i^^ 

S«fiyHJwtef,(fifomitonDMlopmei^M8ni^,  mim^Occup^ion^  tftftK" 
mation  CootiirM^  Committee,  ^sringBeU.  fL 

l0ry  Hemifa^.  ConsutoU,  Wisconsin  t>epm^ncni<^  Pi^ic  tmmictHm,  Msdi- 
son,  Wl 

Oile  Hfftert,  Dtfectc^  <^C4iid^m:e.  Vron«  High  Schoo),  Vema«  Wl 

§imo  Hof9i^  C^^ec^  Jr«^<^  &  ^<iucBfiotttt  Cte  Si?^^ 

HetaftKcooedy.fi^>nnabonAna^  Wnhin^  Ocxupetionti  tmonmhon 
System,  OJympia.  WA 

Cinrf  KoMfU,  Dtfvctcv.  South  Carolina  Occupi^km^  Motnution  Systsm, 
Columbia,  SC 

Mar0yn  M&tt.  CWector,  tURfKA.  The  California  Cawf  tivfwna*^  System. 
Richmood.  CA 

Hiieph  l^kCarvey.  Drreoor.  Michfgan  OccufDMtonal  NomvHton  $v«tem. 
Lawng.  Ml 

Etton  Mendtphalt  Dtreiiof .  Nebra^  Career  tn^Kmatk^n  Sv«4em,  IkicoiA.  N{ 


De^Mh  ferkmttter,  Urector.  MetroGvide,  New  Yor>:  City  8oafd  of  educa- 
tion, drooklyn,  NY 

MaSliW.  Executive  Director,  rfMnoisOcvvpa^ona^lnlDrmati^  Coordinating 
Committee,  Sprtngft^,  ft 

fatrida  Wai&m  Special^  W^c^tsir»  Care^  W^m>atloo  Sy  ti«m<  Mattison,  Wl 

Wton  yMt,  Natk^nal  Occupational  ^rn^k>n  Coo^iiMf^Cotftwmee, 
WaihHi^,  OC 

Bedd  Wt^^.  Specialbi.  Indiana  Cooperative  libraiy  S*?fvic»  A^Jthcrity. 
lndfanapolf5.  IN 

^-^Dsvk^  C^him,  Coofdinafiy 
— ^t^iambefT,  Director 

Wifcon&jn  Career  Inkitmal^  System 

MadlM^.  W! 

Cd-Ow^  ACSCI  Tachnicat  As^sUnce 
dtid  Traimng  Ccmm^tee 


Introduction 


Any  coAiputB^tesod  cw^r  ti^ofvuitfioii  HMtor  pi^tom  tyUGfii  tofnost  cffiBctivs  w4ien 

tetef  fhfifiioitelfecthvAndcffictailiM^  tniM4d0ytHe^  inrpoHiAtiocrf. 

^BQ|^  tra  micM  10  tfv  gpod  tiso  of  •  compim^Mied  systM*  They  tfs  fugnttal  to 
tf«  total  htte^pM^  irf  the  i^tem  wtt)  ri^ed  It  ths  fte  ^ 

Uwf  file  pefwiffrii  hoMver,  heve  nted  Air  iflfleiifA  Itvcti  of  hnoMnlpp  ibou*  die 
lystenif  ccmw  leitfitf^  dieif  lolet  ^  &  ForpuffKnef  oftheptMofoief  ppw^^cd 
in  tfie  fiottowing  section  iger  rite  peijotwiai  cot  tepotyedbttp  tfwiwciiegpftei  dirt  icd 
by  ihek  fe^ulfcd  ievri  of  knowMge  ibout  tfiefyftem: 

It  CtNiiBi^flg  Hid  Infoftn^on  SXiif 
It^  of  KttowMps  Fm^i^ 

W$  gmip  in^fltei  all  coimrioff  fn  a  tdwd  or  eoilege  ootm^f^  depaitment,  atl 
iibwianf  in  a  lefaience  depailiiien^  jrti  |ob  sendee  counseiofs  ^  |ob  aetvice  a^Bncies^ 
allich^>lttrton€Qui»gteritn¥Qci^anriftfiri>^ltenfa^^ 
kT¥o4vedin<^i«dcomactif^  AidniSfvcften^  (nfonmtkin  assfftants,  mdiaiKhod 
a^  and  llbraiy  cteig,  may  be  Nyhided.  Itte  *faclte^on^ 
hancb^  ^ipHctfion,  se^  exper^Ke,  and  imdeiitanc^ 
c(»iqNrter<4a$ed  $yslam. 

fat  addition,  at  e«h  imt  ilte  there  is  a  key  itaff  m»fter  m^io  coordinates  tfie  of 
the  9yit»n  at  tftat  site.  Th^  'rite  coonflmM'  leipiffcf  the  same  'liKlMtfon'  ^  erf 
fcno^yiedge  bttf  ha»  tf«  aMed  feiponsiMttty  of  maMrinif^  coniKt  witfi  tyttem  i^er^ 
personnel  ID  pfovkle  feetihidc  on  syiteni  toage/  to  vepoit  oiy  leiated  problenif ,  and  lo 
be  aware  ^  pendli^  >ys»m  chaises. 

X  Incidental  Stitf  Uier» 

lew!  ctf  Kncwyted^:  Orientation 

This  ^(Miplndudeiteacheri  in  a  HXialAiNtofiQptMnem,  parent  vol4^^  IHrwi^ 
in  a  clfculatkm  departmem,  admlnlstrath«  or  cler^  ttaS  ^  a  {ob  twyke  agency,  and 
otim  who  rmiy  thtdrnt^  or  dterns.  The  'orientation'  level  of  knowled^^  fndudes 
hands-m  ej^erience  wM  die     of  selected  a^iectt  of  tfw  con^HMer^bmd  synsn; 

3.  Aifaninbtr^m,  ^dmla,  Ctoilf ,  «ffd  Otters 
Uvd  irf  Knowied^  Awarmc^ 

Examples  of  this  divene  group  ^lude  the  ^^4ncipai  erf  a  high  kHooI,  ^wnjhy  atac  ollege, 
patents  of  ^udet^  useri.  and  users  (rtudenti   ctierrtri.  lite  *ai^^ 
consists  of  knowing  the  purpose^dte  system,  whereHis  located,  ami  Ik»^ 

pnovides  a  virfuniarY  nmns  for  schods  and  agmte  ioi/^  diese  systems  to  dedaie  d)at 
they  subscribe  to  natkmally  recogniaed  ftai^tenfe  of  Quality  in  their  use.  This  piMctfion 
also  provkies  a  model  for  i^-me»mem  di^  can  be  usad  kt  pefiodte  revfews  ct  the 
d^tvery  (rf  seivice.  Ultimac^,  Mich  setf^msment  combined  with  fe^ilar  Intsraction 
with  syviem  operators  le^  to  Impn^ved  proifa^ 

In  sun^nary,  ACSO  encm^^es  d^     ^  die  ^kMlfW  in  diis  pc^icadon  for  dtree 


•  provkte  wistance  ^  dw  inylemenlatlon  and  titration  ^  a  com- 
P'iter^ased  syilem,  lnmlertonmimiMba^4lsforthe^ident5and 
clients  who  era  the  end  users* 

e  To  provkle  ^rittance  In  amssing  dw  ^iectivenw  of  dm  knpt^T^ta- 
tion  and  utHUation  uf  a  cwn^^-based  ^rtiem. 

#  ToMSweoon^  j4Kiesamid>egBf%faipd^llcd»^fesouices(tevi^ed 
to  compi4er-bii  J  systems  are  InveMd  gukMlnes  that  insure 
d^eir  most  efficiem  and  effiective  use. 

The  gukielifm  aie  p»^ei  se«^  headii^  mi  numbered  i^:ofdif9lyr  fron>  1 . 1 
to  7.3.  Tf«  Questfons  diet  folfow  rrmt  ci  the  mmbefinf  st^ements  are  desig^r^  to  test 
die  extent  to  which  dtose  guidelines  are  beiffg  observed. 


purposes: 


Theory  and  Practice 


Computer-bMsd  turn  itrfoimation  and  ^iktems  v/tsam  aieer-^ 
wtopmem  Iheortefc  Ffom  these  lheort«,  e»tain  gMh  «Br  1^ 
derived.  Coed  iMt  can  be  achtaved  Arou^  *e  ««  of  e  prtteuto  lynew  ihojA^  be 
competibtB  w»h  the  calec^4e«•k)pmem  8Mi>  of  the 

CutoeuNC  M:  iK(iMeriitesbmtUadB^adw(,arod»fwtediAMl(illic«fY 

•  What  tre  the  tfe^    career  dectWfMnakli^? 

e  Whatare^characttftstks^a  voc^^tyriMMS&tfienlorcliA^ 

CuocLM  1.2:  fadi  tMf  iHe  shodd  dtfifie  a  ptan  to  filiate  Ae  carcei  da  vtlop 
fiieiit  pfocett  i4ikh  wffl  fncel  the  aarfi  ef  ili 

e  Atwh«pwmbitf^llfet«efdevriof«i««»efm>« 

•  At  wh«  pc^  in  tfie  caiw-choicc  process  aie  most  stuief^  or  d^nti  when 
tfrey  «e       » 4i«  *e  fvsteimr  VWi«  are  the  mijor  wi^^ 

^tat  If  tfte  pU)  to  meet  ^tese  ^»ecial  neecfo? 

CuioiLiNi  1.3:  ThesoA«IAecompirter-to8dirftemfhoiddbecoii^^ile«^ 
the  theory  to  which  tfie  mr  tite  Mbaftea* 

e  What  ait  tfw  goah  ^  tf»  ca»TH»dBr-hased  syi»m? 

e  How  do  thewfys^  goats  fHkito  the  goah  of  the  user  iHe? 

•  Are  there  areas  of  cw^krt  and  how  w*H       be  resoh^? 

CutocuNf  1.4:  the  piXM  md  cofMH  <rf  Ae  coRqw^-bMd  tyftem  dioidd  flt 
htto  tfie  cvw-^velopmeni  ^  of  the  uter  tile. 

•  Whteh  Meps  In  the  career-deveiopnwnt  process  are  saiWled  by  *e  wmputer- 
basfid  syslBni} 

•  Which  steps  we  wfy  pwtiaffy  m«  by  rf»  comptitef-based  syrtem  mi  nequire 
fuither  staff  atlemion?  WIff  this  help  be  availaWe^ 

•  HowwinthecoinpuW*basedsy5l^be«meyated»nto!henofvcon^^ 
of  the  career-planning  process  f 


Process 


The  fi^nvfiq  9iMlfm  shoi^  «p|rfy: 

CufoaoaZ.I:  lidi ucr ritt  fhotJJ  dewetop forit  far  tmiy aitog  w  of 
Hi>cofiyufw*''twBdfyilciiilBtDtoht^gpwygwifDtii<cttliidw^ 

•  Are  the  gotb  re^^  fi^  i^mn'  sdiod  <»■  i^f^? 

•  Ooef  #ie  man^emmt  MppM  th^  goa^^  Are  tfiey  consi^m  wnh  the 
phHofophy  of  tfie  MiminisliMNt? 

CutoiiMf  2.2;  iadi  ovr  fMe  riioifU  dtt^glop  o^ctivcs  to  Imytemtm  ctdi  ol  tfit 

•  Oeei       objective  hfve  a  iped^  thw  frvme? 
e  Ai«  the  ot^ectKes  mesMin^f 

e  Can  6me  ob^ctlves  be  ^lieved? 

•  Can  expected  ^udeniti^  Mitcomes  be  i<temified? 
e  Afe  tfiese  o^ctim  »hafed  by 

CumuNC  2.3:  fadi  tner  rite  rfiotdd  dMiop  a  of  actMttes  to  bnplcfwent 
oacfa  of  tfie  obJcclfvBi* 

e  Do  the  Ktivitves  carry  mrt  ^  objec^ves? 

•  Do  the  activftias  ttke  ifW  cofi$Hler^on  the  a^  and  abilities  (rf  ^  tafget 
populationf 

0  Are  the  activities  knpfemenled  thmug^mit  the  school  or  department? 

0  Aie  thne^  cort,  mtd  j^iy^caJ  toitities  provided  M 

9  Have  all  ttaff  been  ippn^sria^  rained  to  fmplemem  these  ^tivfties? 

•  a  key  staff  member  (tfN»  sfte  coordlnalor)  res^xm^te  fn*  carrying  mjt  each 
of  these  Ktrvities? 

Cmoci^^i  2<4*  Ttie  maiiagattienl  team  ritould  lecoyUxe  flw  importance  of  caieef 
pteminf  bi  tfie  coolest  of  the        proipam  and  ihotid  monitor  and  ai^dustt  Its 

ptOffBMi 

o  U  a  key  st^  m^i^ser  tespona^  lor  ptr^ram? 

•  Afo  tfte  iiundb  and  facitfties  adequM? 

•  b  the  system  readily  McesslWel 

•  k  re^Mar  maintenance  prettied? 

CuofUNi2.S:  Anystodentor^eotriioiddbeori^itidtothe^rttempHortotfi^ 
wd  ilioitid  be  ^hm  IvO^im^  asibtance  aft^  we 

e  Does  this  Imfivkfual  need  to  pse  ^  sy^em? 

o  What  pt^t^    tftt  sys^  sfmild  be  i^ed  by  ^is  ir^iMduaif 

•  WM  oottorm  ^  expect  ^rom  th«s  fnd^vkfiMi's  im  ^  tfw  system? 
o        odter  resources  wouid  be  of  help  to  ^if  us^f  In  what  ways  fs  d^e  user 


directed  to  tftem? 


1 


User  Needs 

to  to  hnportwrt  to  Wemtfy  the  vwieiy  <rf  A«»wtt  or  cllw«  nee*  «o  *^ 
whJch  neeifc  can  b«t  be  met  by  the  computei-b«edW»Md  w«ch  needs  require 
<^  types  d  irtefvwition.  Tl»  feUowli^  guWeUnes  tfiouU  •mf: 

CutDEUN(3.1:  AgndcsiiMiiU  identify  cQcntpepaktion. 

•  Whfch  ma^  rwi*  are  to  be  »e«ved? 

•  How  fto  they  differ? 

Cuto€UNfi3.2:  TheeweBMJ«naJi«aeeArf«id»cBeHtpopiditlooAayldhedilBr- 

•  Wh«  penmal  lewffcej  cte  w  dtems  have  far  meetiitg  ihcfr  own 
needs?  Wh»t  <to  Ihey  need,  and  ctn  fhey  «wp^ 

•  What  barriers  ck)  they 
CuiOfu«3  J:  Ttiecifecr^toii*<Stit«htf 

e  F<^eachneed,  lsJtm«bydtecom|)u^4»»edfy^wn? 

•  fof«chneed,willacc»raekKoraid«i^to«ttWth«d»t«^«"^ 

•  f(>f  eachneed,  Kiti5n«metbythecompul^4>afri 
other  resource*  will  be  laed  to  me^  tf»  need? 


System  Site  Management 

plaVfof3S«tofl  and  «aWng»t  the  tool  »tte  ihooJd  be  devebped 
cSSiemo,-  r^^^phy^t  env|««me«,  «jr, 

puttfc  fetation.,  and  evaluatton .  The  plan  mu«  bgn  J^^^^J^^TiSS 
S^opente  and  n»aUWiin  the  lysem  over  a  mm*er  of  yewi.  The  foWowhtg  fuWeWne* 
rtwufd  be  ewwldered  to  devel<^ng  the  pJam 

CoiotuNe4.1.  Afl*tidi«tiOfcBe«tiiho«idh««»o|^iortuiAyto 

•  I*  the  »y$lem  regulariy  available  during  enough  working  houri  lo  meet  the 
need*  of  toers? 

•  Af«  trained  itaff  availaWe  to  help  individuals  in  making  efftelent  use  of  the 
syftemf 

.  Have  schedules  been  developed  to  facHitate  effictent  «flu  equ 
the  sys»m,  based  on  the  rweds  of  tfw  taiset  pepirfatlw  and  »»  aqirtpn«m 
available? 


04 

ERIC 


•  Af«fe9Owce»si^teiaTttDComi4^fte«fa0p^3er,  subiciibef 
fees,  and  tdeptov  lines  {tf  requiiwilf 

•  Aw  roMm^its  sofTidM  to  cover  pu/€hi»e  and  maimeiiaD^  (rf  equ^mem.  i» 

•  Aft  resnifm  fi^iem  Id  imvkie  ttaff  %iriA  MifiMg  ami  iiv<efvtee  oppor- 
luni^f,  liKhic^ns  expat^m  Mid  applic^Of^? 

•  f>systmu$er«vtewed,usli^€ritenanR^»fHm)bm(rfi^ 
^ce»lbilify«  and  ui^iff^  d  ir^orm^N>A? 

CuiDfitNC  4.4:  StemanageffiffitihouUbetmfolvedi^ 
tfw  lite  and  in  Ike  bcal  ammmkf, 

•  h  ii^omwton  i»i  wyum  av^l^i^  shared  wHh  ^  commtmity,  the 
j^enimri  conmwitv,  tf»  U^irw  comnn^,  ^bor,  and  ^edfk  targe! 
^oups  such  »  die  h»i(^capped  and  tfw  economically  dfsad^^^edf 

•  1$  the  system  promoted  drrou^  tecaJ  new  mediaf 

•  Hst^avaltabte  to  Intern  t^jsiness^ps,  service  ckibs,  and  o^ 
wsantx«iio«H  <rf  !*«  sysicm's  use.  fcfK^wtt,  ^  avai^tity? 

•  Do  key  staff  membefs  keep  cli««$  and  colleagues  Infomied  regaidNtg  sysiefli 
use,  fimctiom,  and  avajlabittty? 


Cuiogi>Nt  4  S:  The  system  sfaoiiM  lie  fegujariyapdrtg^rU^ 
system  opefatof • 

•  Does  sJle  mana^mem  ke^      system  operator  hrfonned  of  key  personnel 
changesf 

•  b  ttefe  an  es^Ulshed  pnx»duie  for  ^  ^  ojonftn^  to  h^form  the  sy«em 
<^)erator  of  prolrfcntt  wTth  die  sysiem  or  si^^as^Ofis  fi^ 

•  AiedierepiocecbmteMerstoMmnthes^CM^n^ofprot^^ 
dtt  sysiem  or  site  seMce? 

•  Am  oimiatBd  m^Bfiah  <testfoyed  or  returned  to  tf«  system  ^)erator  to  ai^ 
tfiat  onfy  dw  most  up^o-d^e  m^eriaf  is  avails  to  usen? 

CuiDeiNf  4.6:  Man^ement  shniU  insure  ^  site  coonflnatets  receive  pertecfo 
trahtb^  frm  the  system  op»^  and  ttiat  ^  ^  mdve  *ln-house^  t^ 
use    the  sy^em  each  year. 

•  Ai«ihw«tecp*^bw^araife*eajellnietoal><nvsttecoor*natofsto 
tratnkig  provkted  by  the  system  (iterator  at  tead  onc»  per  year? 

•  Arenewstafffrainedmwsh^thesystemwrthinaieasonaWetinwtrfbdngh^^ 

•  Are  continuing  stalf  re^tarly  updated  on  system  changes  when  tfiey  occur, 
and  are  they  provkM  training  oppc^mdes? 


37S 


Physical  Environment 


Tht  phyiictf  mviiofmem  d  the  u»r  iHe  )m  an  in^^^ 

otfMfwte  die  tysttm  may  not  be  iml  10  ihe  fiiHa^ 
should  ^fjky: 

CiffoaMsS.I:  Ike  lacffitiet  thodd  have  ample  and  aco^k  i^cft. 

a  b  the  space  ade^t^^te^rmd  such  fiNrtira»»a)ii^oitt^^ 
noiv^m  k^^ig,  decincal  wH^,  IbMwoc 
tton,  priv^  when  needed^      undtitMks^  prb^ing  cap^^l 

a  b  ^  space  open  die  ctott  or  ^udo^  ^  av^taWe?  Is  tfie  ea^ 
Identifial^,  ¥^  good  direc^omf 

CumuHc5.2:  llieavAbffilyolcomp^eqi^pmRtteMciMlotteiwm^ 
of  coiwputeMnasad  systems* 

a  btheec^Hpm^ttinwoA^OTler.af^^thefeani^malmenancechec^ 

a  l$lhmM^iei^iii^i(atohard¥^ietos«vethene«h^c^^ 
inducing  tfme  witfi  fecial  ne&i$t 

a  is  ^  eqtilpnwit  ^«ly  acce»ftrie  to  ^!  staf  and  K>  all  pi^emidl  mersi 

a  b  the  equipm^  xcoaipamei  by  ^equM  Instmctkms  on  use,  apf^x^^iate 
user  tmdehah,  and  instntctNm  on  repak  and  techn^  assi^ance? 

a  Does^equipmemcompteff^d^needscrf^sUe-'thatls,  ooeslthavea 
pemttnendy  acce»Mrfe  f:4ace  widiln  d^  of^  or  classfoom,  or  iom  It  take 
advaiHage  of  portabte  opt)ons? 

a  Does  (he  micfOCOTtpuler  €»*  cm^iut^  tennmal  have  filming  capability? 

a  Does  eqvipment  Acquisition,  maimenance,  mi  repaif  ke^  wfA  lecHnrcat 
advancesf 

a  H  the  ec^ilpmem  i^aced  in  h*^v4rafRc  »eas  such  as  the  cownseHi^  center, 
libfafy.  and  other  areas  wh^  clients  Of  tfwtems  are  served  directtyf 


Personnel 


Depending  on  ^It^  rotes  in  \ah^  the  sy^em,  site  personnd  have  need  for  dHlefem 
levds  of  knot^elge  about  die  sys^  (see  imroductkm).  There  H  aho  need  for  A  least 
of«  ^  coordlnatDr  %vho  h»  bodi  a '^Hm^' levd  d  Imowtedge  an^ 
derived  from  the  system  opcratCM-  regarding  nu^tces  erf  Mform^ion  rnterprdation,  kilosyn- 
crasles  of  access  mttMge.^fimiresysimdes^  pirn.  CuWeflnes  by  level  of  trair^if^ 
and  ^  are  as  Mkiws: 

CuioiiiNCb.1;  ftaffwbo  am  regatvtybtvolvedwtttiujteg  the  system  iho^ 
Ihoip^lh  knoirfedtie  of  to  epmdoo^  tfieoretkal  proce^ 
facBuaiiaflr  ie%^  of  anowieuge^ 

a  Do  «aff  men^b&^  know  Iwv  tfre  sy«em  (^jerates,  how  the  system  can  be  used 
to  relrteve  ii^mnatton  m  neet  ^idertt  or  ci^  needs*  how  to  help  usefs 
hnapret  the  results,  and  how  the  system  Interacts  with  other  information 

source? 

#  Have  all  staff  members  participated  m  imtial  training  sessions  that  include 
hancb-oi  practice  durii^  tN  se^ion  and  pr^tice  t^  afler  a>mf^tkm  of 
training? 

a  Do  staff  members  atlend  penodic  fol  tow-up  sessfons-^whether  f^esented  Hv 
house  Of  t)y  system  operators — on  advanced  techniques,  iww  system  protocols, 
and  updates? 


er|c  371^ 


■•in- 


CmoiuNt  6  2:  lieli«teilioiildlim«tlwloi»itecoo«BMtof.llibpTO 
opmtof  tad  neec^  to  mtlnMB  a  Bcbon  csotict  wi!h     tyunn  opmtor. 

•  Dow  |}«  sMe  cotmlin^  Ice^  up-iKdcte  on  d»  system  and  regubrty  attend 
trainii^  KMiWB  oifefed  by  dw  syvem  ^en»ri 

•  ^w**"***  »e»ve  f  *  an  effective  Haism  p^ton  wtth  the  system 
opentor,  brii^ng  any  jwrttef,.  Of  concwns  Awrt  the  sy^n  » the  ^leralof  s 

•  Does  *e  ua;  coofdin^  keep  other  staff  tq»-to-<^  on  d«  -rttem  and  track 
iti  usage  witfiin  the  sHef 

CiWtUNC  6,3:^  iMinbe«  ^ 
»ww*«teiorteteiacaiii>^wtitfedKti»fttaiBBHi^ 
(inMsK  CMter  Oty^  CdSege  Fiift,  CoBeie  itepitMfitatiM 

Cc«m^  6.4:  «eff  membm  rtould  owto  faMH«e  eratetag  and  ed»e^ 

tocal  staff  rn«nberi  but  may  be  supported  by  the  system  opeiaiof.) 

<fcne  by  local  staff  members  but 
may  have  d»8tw«wt<rfdwsy«emof>efalDr.) 

•  Are  they  aware  of  local  access  procedutes  and  KheduHr^f 

*  SL*?S^»!!!!'  u«tentand  what  information  needs  they  can 
refer  to  stafr  members  and  the  sy»emf 


Q-9 

3  SO 


Evaluation 


Cof^wow  e^Uitf^wi  and  tyrtwnatk:  review  <rf  neesk,  goals,  ami 
important  Syitefm  ch»^,  iw^   laenctoi^,  ^ 
ing  gui^ilnei  rfiaiW  w^Y  • 

Cutf>aMMf  7,1:  OWec^mMittiwienttecW^il*  4dbeusrfto 

tMf  of  vtrkm  coi^wiBiiti  of  tiie  tn^sv  miAbcr  and  i/pts  «r  yMft»  5«*^c«m«gc 
ol^ftetpopuilatkmrtKM 

CufOfifNi  7.2:  SuNecth*  Inificiteif  oi  iMia  rtooM  li«  <*lafa»^  at  Imt  w 

be  mod^fM? 

•  Have*efm^am<rf*?cttvefbeef!metrwhatfwf^ 

m  Afttfa  nmmbm  wA^  of  pef*»tnii^  »)      «3nda«H  ctesaa)ed  in  the 
^kielftnes  presentad  m  thh  puWicatkMi? 

•  Afs  fh©  fwecfe  of  i»er5  belr^  rrmf 

•  b  the  phys^  envin^^nem  ^tequatef 

•  to  ^  lite  managbiH^ '.t  disc^? 

•  H»  the  «yi»m  been  wccesrfuHy  m^jtenwled? 

a  H  the  systefTv-especiallyiU  content,  «:ce»ii^«rate^ 
ing  ^  need? 

•  Have  ^  mott  f«c:*»^  knproveme*m  ft>  tf«  fy^eni  been  implemenJed?  Have 
outdated  mateHab  been  destroyed  «r  deteted? 

CiHOtUNt  7.3.  Evahialtofi  tefomiation  *o«M  be  reportad  to  ^  facffll^w,  ad- 
mMslralors,  the  »y»tem  ^er^,  and  otfier  Mertitcd  parties. 


The  A590Ciat^  ^  Qyn^iit^Bated  SyMms  (or 
Career  InfcOTwlten  I  ACSCt)  a  ^ofessional  organi- 
zation for  the  adv^wnem  <rf  c«er  mformation. 
Formed  In  1978,  the  AsfOci«*on  ^  Hs  »«n^»rs 
«(Ork  to  advance  lhe<tevriopmem  wwl  me  of  career 
Infurmaiton,  Irtortnation  HfchnoJ^.  »«J  sofvlces 
to  users  throu^  standard  b^aWng,  pi^lc  Infor- 
mation, and  technicaJ  assl^ance.  full  members  are 
organizations  diat  operate  contpyter-based  systems 


fi^  career  informdtk»)  in  states  ami  metrc^itan 
areas.  Suppi^ting  members  ir^liKte  ctevelopers  and 
vendors  ^  s<^aie  ar^  hardwdre  used  m  delf  ver- 
ify care^  InfonmaliOT.  Individual  members  in- 
cliKie  researchers^  administrators,  coimselws.  artd 
(rfYM  who  are  intereued  ^  ttw  M6  o(  career 
formation,  tntjuiries  about  n^nbership  may  be  *eni 
to  the  ACSCi  Clearin^HHue,  t7B7  Agate  Street. 
Eugene,  OR  97C03. 


Roger  Umbett  IsihediiectiKof  the  Wiscon^ 
in^^ScS^ since  die  syste^^ 

^^^^Wo^of^  Center  at  *e  University  of  Wisconsiiv^-MadJson.  Me 

years  leiated  to  career  devetepmem  and  computer-based  information  systems  and  has 
lerved  as  president  of  ACSQ. 

David  Caulum  is  the  coordinator  of  *e  Wisconsin  Career  Information  Sy^.  He  wa^ 
involved  in  the  early  development  of  the  Wlsc^system 

insmimental  ind^devetepmentandu^fiiation^^^ 

fnfom^.  He  has  atso  chaired  the  Research  Committ«and  J^T^^^^^J^^ 
andTraining  Committee  of  ACSCi.  tn  1984  he  was  recogm^  by  ACSOfo^ 
contribution  to  tt^  devei<^)ment  of  comp^rterized  career  informr  on  systems. 
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Appendix  H 


Caieer  Software 
Review  Guidelines 


Copyright  ^1991  National  Career  Development  Association 

5999  Stevenson  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA  20034 
(703)823-9800 


Permission  is  t^teby  gr&nted  to  end  users  to  duplicate  evaluati(m  and  rating  forms  for  use  io 
evaluating  resources.  Permi^ira  is  also  ext»i^  to  publi^rs  and  otl^rs  to  reprint  the 
Guidelines  in  their  entirety  as  pan  of  other  puUicaticMis  with  appropriate  credit  given  to  (bt 
National  Career  DeveIo|mirat  Association. 


Additional  copies  of  this  publication  are  available  from  the  National  Career  Development 
Association,  address  listed  above. 
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Career  Software  Review  Guidelines 

National  Career  Development  Association 

Introduction 

The  National  Career  Development  Association  (NCD  A)  has  a  long  history  of  evaluating  careo'  materials. 
The  Association's  career  information  reviews  have  for  years  helped  counselors  and  career  center  coradina- 
tors  select  from  available  career  information  bodes  and  pamphlets. 

In  the  last  decade,  several  professional  groups  have  devel(^3ed  evaluation  criteria  for  career  software.  As 
coixq)uters  came  into  use  to  help  individuals  access  careo'  infmmtkm,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  and  then  the  National  Occi^tional  Informaticxi  Co(axiinating  Committee  provided  stait-up  grants  so 
individual  states  could  implement  systems  of  career  information.  State  syston  operat(»:s  fGrni&d  the 
Association  of  CcMnputer-Based  Systems  f^  Career  InfcmimticMi  (ACSCI)  ami  a(k>pted  sondards  for  the 
operation  of  such  systems,  publi^ing  them  poiodically  since  1980.  In  1985,  ACSCI  also  published 
guidelines  for  the  eff^tive  use    cmnputer-based  systems  fen*  career  inframation. 

Several  states  conducted  or  commissioned  evaluations  before  adopting  a  system  for  state  operation,  and 
several  individuals  and  research  centers  have  published  guidelines  for  system  selection  or  guides  to  available 
career  information  deliv^  software.  In  1988,  the  Anterican  Association  for  Counseling  and  Devek^ment 
putdished  a  OMnprehensive  guide  to  counseling  software. 

Several  educational  organizations,  including  the  International  Society  for  Technology  in  Education,  publish 
guides  to  instructional  software  and  guidelines  for  evaluaticni  of  instructional  software. 

The  existing  standards  provided  ample  precedence  for  these  NCDA  guidelines.  All  of  them  help  clarify 
impOTtant  issues  regarding  care^  (kvelopment  software  while  equipping  {nofessionals  to  choose  sc^are 
appropriate  for  their  counseling  practices  or  Uieir  school's  or  agency's  sovice  needs.  The  purpose  here  is 
not  to  compile  all  of  the  good  guidelines  or  to  supersede  well-established  software  standards  and  evaluations, 
but  to  reinforce  tiiem  with  NCDA's  efforts. 

Hiese  NCDA  guidelines  apply  to  software  that  individuals  use  in  planning  their  own  careers.  Because  the 
computer  is  an  inforasation  tool  and  its  major  use  in  career  devek^ment : f^  information  dciivery,  the 
guidelines  are  q|}ecific  about  the  content,  caientation,  and  coverage  of  occupational  and  educational 
infOTDaation.  The  computer  is  not  just  an  information  stcoage  and  retrieval  device,  howev^,  nor  is  career 
planning  based  solely  on  facts  about  work  and  schooling.  Computers  are  also  used  to  organize  information 
about  the  individual  and  to  aid  decision  making.  Qiteria  fen:  the  evaluation  of  tlK^e  career  devetopment 
programs  are  also  included  in  the  guidelines.  By  selecting  the  applicable  criteria,  a  reviewer  can  evaluate 
special  purpose  programs  as  well  as  con::|)rehensive  career  information  systems. 


The  1991  edition  of  the  Ctveer  Software  /fmew  CuideUnes  was  f^epar&i  under  ttu  direction  tf  Bruce  McXinlay,  PhD., 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  Oregon  (chmrperson  of  the  CIRS  Subcomrduee  on  Software  Resources),  with  the  asastance  cf 
the  Career  Ii^cHimtion  Review  Service  Committee,  clmred  by  Roger  Lambert,  PhD.,  University  cf  Wisconsin-Madison.  The 
CuideUnes  were  apf^oved  by  the  NCDA  Board  of  Directors  April,  1991. 
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Useful  software  rarely  consists  only  of  conqTUter  programs  and  dam.  User  guutes,  coordinator  manuals, 
evaluation  xepofts,  and  implementation  strategies  are  all  valuable  and  are  covered  by  the  guidelines. 

Many  career  software  programs  have  companion  publications  or  refer  usm  to  other  infimnation  sources. 
Simflaily,  software  developers  are  beginning  to  add  otho'  visual  and  electronic  nxdia  to  their  career 
programs.  Therefore,  these  software  review  guidelines  rely  on  and  are  designed  to  complement  two  other 
sets  of  NCDA  guidelines — those  for  print  and  diose  for  media. 

These  guidelines  are  written  for  use  by  NCDA  members  and  others  in  selecting  and  using  career  software. 
They  can  also  be  useful  to  NCDA  in  reviewing  career  software  and  to  developers  in  producing  career 
planning  software. 

The  guidelines  have  two  parts:  (a)  a  format  for  descrilnng  the  software  and  (b)  criteria  for  evaluating  the 
program.  These  two  parts  can  be  used  separately  a*  togetho',  ^Tending  on  the  purposes  of  the  user. 

References 

Association  of  Computer-Based  Systems  for  Career  InftHrmati<»i.  (1982).  Handbook  of  Standards  for 
Compmr-Based  Career  irtformation  Systems.  Eugene,  OR:  ACSQ  aearinghouse. 

Association  of  Con^uter-Based  Systems  for  Career  Infcnmadon.  (1985).  Guidelines  for  the  Use  of 
Computer-Based  Career  Irtformation  and  Guidance  Systems.  Eugene,  OR:  ACSCI  CHearinghousc. 

Herlihy,  B.,  &  Golden,  L.  (1990).  Ethical  Standards  Casebook.  Alexandria,  VA:  American  Association 
for  Counseling  and  Development. 

National  Career  Development  Association  Career  InfOTmation  Review  Service.  (1987).  Instructions  for 
CIRS  Committee  •  Career  Irtformation  Review  Service.  Alexandria,  VA:  Author. 

Nwthwcst  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  (1988).  Evaluator's  Guide  for  Microcomputer-Based  Instruc- 
tional Packages.  Eugene,  OR:  International  Society  for  Technology  in  Education  (fonnerly 
International  Council  for  Cbmputers  in  Education). 

Walz,  G.,  &  Bleuer,  J.  (1990).  Counseling  Software  Guide:  A  Resource  for  the  Guidance  arui  Human 
Development  Professions.  Alexandria,  VA:  American  Association  for  Counseling  and  Develop- 
ment. 
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Part  1:  Software  Description 


Title: 


Version:. 


Developer  ^ — 

Hardware  Requirements: 


T<^ics: 


User  Materials  Provided 


Applkrable  to  the  Following  Career  Development  Activities: 

□  Career  Awareness  □  Career  Growth 
n  Career  Exploration 

□  Skill  &  Knowledge  Development 

□  Career  Decision  Making 


ApptiaiUe  in: 

Q  Instruction 
Q  Counseling 

Appropriate  for  Settings  such  as: 
Q  Elementary  Schools 

□  Middle  &  Junior  High  Schools 
Q  High  Schools 

Q  Vocational  Schools 

Q  Community  &  Junior  Colleges 

Q  Colleges  &  Universities 

□  Job  &  Training  Programs 


□  Careei  Oiange 

□  Other:  


Q  Job  Search 

n  Human  Resource  Develq>nient 

□  Rehabilitation  Agencies 

□  Counseling  Agencies 
[J  CoTTK^tional  Instimtions 
U  Job  Placcnoent  Services 
Q  Personnel  Office 

Q  The  Work  Place 

Q]  Libraries  &  Resource  Centers 


Cost: 

Software  for  S ingle-User  Computer  $ 


Networked  or  Time-Shared  Computer  $ 


Consumable  Materials:  $ 


per 


Licensing  provisions  for  multi-user  installations  (networks,  computer  labs,  etc.) 
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Field  tested  data  are  available: 
□  On  Request 


□  With  the  Program 


□  Not  Available 


Objectives: 


Q  Stated  by  Devclq)cr 


n  Inferred 


Prerequisites  for  successful  use: 
□  Stated  by  Developer 


n  Inferred 


Content  and  Structure: 


Potential  Uses: 


Description  prepared  by: 


Date: 
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Part  2:  Software  Evaluation  Criteria 

You  can  evaluate  five  a^)ccts  of  a  {Hogram  with  these  criteria  categoies: 

•  inf oimatiofl  in  the  jnogram, 

•  career  devek^mtent  process, 

•  us^  interaction, 

•  technical  aspects  of  the  software  and  materials,  and 

•  support  services . 

There  are  few  software  programs,  even  cwnprehensive  career  infOTnation  systems,  to  which  you  would 
ajqdy  all  67  of  the  criteria  listed  You  will  need  to  omit  the  criteria  that  are  not  appropriate  to  the  type  of 
IHOgram  you  are  evaluating. 

S«nc  of  the  criteria  are  standards  of  quality  that  any  career  devek^mient  software  program  should  m^t 
These  include  such  standards  as  nondiscriminatcny  language,  currnit  and  valid  infcsmation,  user  control  of 
(fcciaOT  ipaking,  program  reliability,  and  availabUity  of  technical  assistance.  Use  these  important  standards 
of  quality  to  rate  every  program. 

Other  criteria  (e.g.,  inclusion  of  test  results  or  i^)i»opriateness  for  small  group  use)  are  features  which  may 
not  be  important  for  a  particular  type  of  program.  Do  not  rate  items  that  are  not  applicaWc  to  the  kind  of 
product  you  are  evaluating;  cross  out  their  rating  scales  instead. 

If  you  are  rating  one  program  and  doing  it  yourself,  you  can  select  crit^a  and  do  the  rating  at  the  same  time. 
However,  if  you  are  comparing  several  programs,  or  if  sev^  people  are  doing  independent  ratings,  you  first 
need  to  make  several  copies  of  the  rating  form.  In  that  case,  cross  out  tiie  crit«ia  that  are  not  applicable,  then 
nuke  ct^ies    the  rating  fcmaL 

For  effi;h  ^licable  critencm,  rate  the  program: 

5  s  Outstanding    4  =  Good      3  =  Satisfactory     2  =  Poor      1  =  Unsatisfactory 

After  you  have  finished  rating  the  program,  you  can  construct  a  summary  scwe  forit  If  you  want  a  summary 
scOTe,  sum  die  points  assigned  and  divide  the  total  points  by  the  number  of  items  rated,  omitting  the  items 
you  decided  were  not  i^jplicable.  Use  the  overall  numeric  score  only  as  a  guide.  If  an  essential  criterion  is 
rated  unsatisfactory,  you  may  decide  to  reject  the  program  even  if  some  of  its  features  are  attractive. 
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Information  in  the  Program 

These  Liionnation  criteria  covo-  the  folk>wing  a^>ects  of  the  program:  relevance  to  the  audience, 
^iprc^ate  language,  organization  of  the  information,  and  infonxiation  quality. 


1.  The  iiifonnation  is  clear,  concise,  and  informative  to  the  intended  audience  5   4  3  2  1 

2.  The  language  is  ncMidiscriminatory.  Content  is  free  from  race,  ethnic, 

^nder,  age,  and  other  stereotypes  5   4  3  2  1 

3.  The  content  is  free  from  spelling  aiul  grammatical  errcH^  S  4  3  2  1 

4.  All  subjects  are  covoed  in  a  c(Hx^hen$ive  marmer.  Fc»^  example,  if 
infcomation  about  all  types  of  occupations  is  presented,  it  tovers  90%  of 
total  en^loyment  in  tS^  area  where  the  |HOgram  is  being  used.  Or,  if  the 
information  s^lies  ^}ecirically  to  one  field  of  training,  it  covers  aU  relevant 

instructional  programs  5   4  3  2  1 

5.  The  infcHmation  for  each  tq^ic  encourages  compariscms  among  schools 

or  occupations  5   4   3   2  1 

6.  Occupational  information  covers  standard  occupational  categories,  duties, 
abilities,  ^lls,  working  conditions,  equi^nnent,  earnings,  enq>loyment, 

outlook,  training,  and  methods  of  entry.  It  identifies  related  occupations  S   4   3   2  1 

7.  InficHmation  about  educational  programs  covers  program  objectives, 
^)ecialties,  degrees  conferred,  sample  courses,  and  schools  ofiiraing 

the  program  5   4  3  2  1 

8.  Infcmnation  about  schools  includes  general  informatkm,  admissions, 

programs  of  study,  housing,  costs,  financial  aid,  and  student  service  S   4   3  2  1 

9.  The  pro^:am  lists  only  schools  that  meet  basic  licen^ng  r»}uirements. 

It  rep(»t$  a»:r»iitation  by  recognized  OTganii^cms  5   4   3  2  1 

10.  The  infnmation  is  based  on  empirical  data  that  are  current  and  valid  5   4   3  2  1 

11.  Updated  information  is  distributed  pn»nptly,  at  least  yeariy  5   4   3   2  1 

12.  In  a  personal  search  quf;stioniiaire,  th^  i»  a  ctear,  empirical  relationship 
between  charscteristics  of  the  user  and  those  of  the  occupations,  schools, 

or  other  activities  being  sorted  5   4   3   2  1 

13.  In  a  program  using  ofif-line  or  computer-adnunistered  assessn^nt  instruments, 

those  instruments  conform  to  accepted  standards  of  validity  and  reliability  5   4   3  2  1 

14.  Advice  is  clearly  distingmshed  from  factual  information.  The  sources  of 

advice  are  identified  5   4   3   2  1 

15.  Statensents  made  in  one  omiponent  are  consistent  witii  ihosc  made  in  other 

(xmponents  of  the  program  5   4   3   2  1 

16.  If  the  program  produces  only  lists  of  titles,  it  effectively  refen  users  to 

specific  sources  of  accurate  infonnation  5   4   3  2  1 

17.  Published  inf(Hmation  sources  are  readily  available,  for  example,  in  local 

career  informad(»i  centers  5   4   3  2  1 

18.  To  suppleo^nt  objective  infOTmation,  the  program  suggests  intnviewing 
individuals  about  their  personal  career  histories,  including  how  they  feel 

about  tiieir  schools  or  jobs  5   4   3  2  1 
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Career  Development  Process 

Tliese  critoia  evaluate  the  onnpatibility  of  the  program  widi  inqxmant  career  developn^nt  principles. 


19.  The  program  motivates  individuals  to  devel(9  their  own  career  plans  5  4  3  2  1 

20.  The  ]»ogram  fost^  self-knowledge  relevant  to  work  and  teaming  5  4  3  2  1 

21.  The  program  helps  individuals  to  integrate  and  devdc^  their  values* 

interests,  alHlities,  skills,  and  goals  5  4  3  2  1 

22.  Using  the  program  broadens  an  individual's  awareness  of  current  options 

for  eo^loyment  and  education  «  5  4  3  2  1 

23.  If  there  is  a  search  proc^,  it  tsoadens  the  outlo(&  of  iixlividuals  regardless 

of  thdr  race,  ethnic  group,  gendo*.  or  age  5  4  3  2  1 

24.  The  pn^ram  supports  infom^  decision  making  by  loping  individuals 
goierate  ideas,  obtain  necessary  infcamation,  and  evaluate  alternatives  in 

re^K>nsiUe  and  pers(mally  relevant  ways  5  4  3  2  1 

25.  The  iHOgram  encourages  fte  uso*  to  get  appropriate  counseling  and  advice  in 

making  long  torn  decisions  5  4  3  2  1 

26.  Using  the  program  integrates  planning  with  previous  experiences  5  4  3  2  1 

27.  The  user,  not  the  program,  controls  the  deci^<m  making  5  4  3  2  1 

28.  The  structure  of  the  program  demonstrates  that  career  planning  is  a 

developmental,  lifdong  process  5  4  3  2  1 

29.  The  program  is  apprc^riate  for  individual  use  5  4  3  2  1 

30.  The  program  is  approfaiate  for  anall  group  use  5  4  3  2  1 

31.  The  i»x>gram  can  be  a  useful  resource  in  a  counseling  program  5  4  3  2  1 

32.  The  prt^ram  provides  infbnnation  that  can  be  useful  in  instruction  5  4  3  2  1 

33.  The  program  can  be  a  useful  resource  in  a  job  search  program  S  4  3  2  1 

34.  Using  the  program  contributes  to  a  person's  career  (tevelopment  5  4  3  2  1 


User  Interaction 

These  criteria  cover  tibe  user's  interaction  widi  the  program,  the  obj^tives  and  features  of  the  program, 
and  your  analysis  of  it. 


33.  The  purpose  of  the  iniogram  is  well  ctefined  and  cleariy  explained  to  the  user  5  4  3  2  1 

36.  The  ^anizadon  is  dear,  logical,  and  effective,  making  it  easy  for  die 

intended  audience  to  understand  5  4   3   2  1 

37.  The  language  in  the  program  and  in  the  user's  guide  is  clear  to  the 

intended  audience  »^  «  5  4   3   2  1 

38.  User  materials  are  easy  to  use,  appealing  to  users,  and  readily  available  5   4  3  2  1 

39.  Prer^uisites  are  identified  and  instruction  is  provided  in  the  software  or  in 

the  user  guides  so  individuals  can  run  the  program  and  understand  its  results  5  4   3   2  1 

40.  The  individual  has  the  choice  of  going  direcdy  to  desired  information 

OT  using  a  structured  search  to  identify  relevant  topics  5  4  3  2  1 

41.  The  Individual  can  operate  the  program  independently,  creating  his  CH- her 

own  sequence  of  presentation  and  review  5  4   3   2  1 
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42.  The  progFam  ack]K>wle(iges  input  Feedback  cm  user  r^ponses  is  employed 

effectively  ~  5  4  3  2  1 

43.  Invalid  coininaiids  are  handled  constructively.  The  program  tolerates 

variatioiis  in  command  f<mnats(e.g.,u}^  or  lower  case,  extra  spaces,  etc.)  5  4  3  2  1 

44.  Indivkluals  can  eaaly  start  and  exit  the  program.  It  is  easy  to  back  up, 

change  ansims,  aiKi  give  oMsmands  S  4  3  2  1 

45.  If  ttere  are  **help*^  and  "hint**  messages,  they  are  easy  to  access  5  4  3  2  1 

46.  If  die  program  contains  tests  of  knowledge  or  skill,  it  reports  which  items 

were  mbsed  and  which  were  correct  5  4  3  2  1 

47.  The  program  is  attractive  aiKl  interesting.  It  motivates  uso^  to  continue 

uang  the  program  and  expkning  career  options  S   4  3   2  1 

48.  The  program  is  deoKmstratdy  effective  with  the  intended  audience, 

including  people  of  varying  abilities  and  experiences  S  4  3   2  1 

49.  The  {npgmm  can  be  used  by  various  cultural  groups  5   4   3   2  1 

50.  The  program  achieves  its  purpose  5  4  3   2  1 


Tecfanical  Aspects  of  the  Software  and  Materials 

These  CTit^  cover  aqiects  of  the  conq>uter  hardware  and  programs. 


51.  The  system  uses  standard  equipment  that  is  reliable,  widely  available, 

and  applicable  to  a  variety  of  uses  5  4  3   2  1 

52.  Ccnnputar  c^>atnlities  such  as  graphics,  coIot,  or  sound  are  us^  for 

appropriate  instructional  reasons  S  4  3   2  1 

53.  If  die  i»x>gram  requires  ^^ecial  equipment,  the  requirements  are  minimal 

and  clearly  stated  by  the  developo*  5  4  3  2  1 

54.  The  pn^gram  is  reliable  in  mnmal  use.  Software  is  bug  free  5   4   3   2  1 

55.  The  program  provides  a  cqiy  or  summary  of  its  basic  information  to  the 

user  for  future  reference  5   4   3   2  1 

56.  Printouts  are  clear  and  well  organized.  The  printouts  are  dated  5  4  3   2  1 

57.  Updates  can  be  loaded  easily  inK>  the  system  S   4  3   2  1 

58.  Ifany  processing  in  the  program  is  t»sed  on  assessment  scores,  course 
grades,  or  other  client  records,  the  program  explains  to  the  user  how  the 

records  8iV  being  used  5   4  3   2  1 

59.  If  the  program  uses  client  reccnds,  it  does  not  restrict  an  individual  in 

exploring  any  of  the  infMmation  in  the  program  5   4   3   2  1 

60.  If  the  program  creates  a  permanent  reccrni  for  a  user,  that  record  is  secure 
and  confidential.  There  is  provision  for  erasing  the  record  when  the 

infOTination  is  no  longtt  valuable  in  providing  services  5   4   3   2  1 
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M^r  Weaknesses: 


Support 

These  criteria  cover  aspects  of  supper  for  professionals  who  implement  the  program:  written  materials, 
staff  training,  service,  and  cost. 

61.  The  site  coordinat(»-*s  nianual  explains  the  content  and  process  for 

updating  informatics  5    4  3   2  1 

62.  l4int  or  computer  matoials  explain  the  con&nt  and  effective  use  of  the 

program  to  local  ate  cocndinators    5  4   3   2  1 

63.  Trainingon^>pri^>riateandeffectiveuseof  the  program  is  provided  regularly  ....5  4   3   2  1 

64.  There  is  a  system  of  (^mimunication  between  user  ates  and  the  system 
devel<q)er  which  may  include  newsletters,  telephone  assistance,  and 

annual  evaluations      5  4  3   2  1 

65.  On-site  technical  assistance  is  available  for  effective  {oogram  use  5  4   3   2  1 

66.  Evaluations  of  the  program's  effectiveness  are  available  to  site  coordinators  S  4  3   2  1 

67.  The  cost  per  user  makes  it  feasible  to  serve  nK>st  clients  who  can  benefit 

frwn  the  program  5  4   3   2  1 


Summary  Comments 
M^or  Strengths: 


Other  Comments: 


Evaluation  prepared  by:  Date: 
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and  Evaluation  of  Career  and 
Occupational  Information  Literature 


Copyright  ©1991  National  Career  Development  Association 

5y99  Stevenson  Avenue 
Alexandria.  VA  20034 
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PeimUsion  is  hsKby  granted  to  end  users  to  duplicate  evaluati(Ni  and  rating  forms  for  use  in 
evaluating  resound.  Pennissi(m  is  also  ext^^d  to  publisl^rs  and  others  to  reprint  the 
Guidelines  in  tiieir  entirety  as  part  of  &it»t  publidUions  with  appropri^e  credit  given  to  the 
National  Camr  Develc^ment  Associaticm. 


Additional  copies  of  this  publication  are  available  from  the  National  Career  Development 
Association,  address  listed  above. 
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Guidelines  for  the  Preparation  and 
Evaluation  of  Career  and  Occupational 
Information  Literature 

National  Career  Development  Association 

These  Guidelines  are  designed  to  be  used  by  both  the  publishers  and  the  consumers  of  career  and 
occupational  infonnation  liteiature.  Because  career  and  occupational  literature  is  often  an  individual's  initial 
(and  sometimes  only)  exposure  to  a  specific  occupation  or  occupational  field,  it  is  very  important  that  this 
infonnation  be  accurately  and  comprehensively  conveyed  to  the  user.  The  Guidelines  represent  the  National 
Career  Develc^n^t  Association's  (NCDA)  views  of  what  constitutes  good  career  and  occupational 
literature.  The  Association  encourages  the  use  of  tiiese  Guidelines  by  puUishers  to  ensure  quality  control 
in  their  publications  and  by  those  who  select  and  use  career  and  occupational  literature  to  ensure  maximum 
value  fix»n  ^ir  purcha^. 

Helping  individuals  obtain,  evaluate,  and  use  career  and  occupational  infonnation  is  within  die  scope  of 
NCD  A's  mission  to  fKdlitate  the  career  ctevek^mient  of  imiividuals.  Hie  revision  of  these  Guidelines  is  one 
ctf  t!^  sorvi^  [sovided  by  NCDA  to  enccMirage  the  devel(^)ment  of  accurate  and  reliable  infonnation  by 
puUidiers,  and  the  informed  use  of  this  information  by  consunKrs  and  clients. 

The  nature  of  career  information  has  changed  consicteral^y  in  its  content  and  its  delivery  since  NCDA  was 
founded  in  1913,  as  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association.  However,  the  need  for  career  and 
vocational  infonnation  as  an  imponant  con»deraticm  in  career  planning  has  remained  constant  As  recendy 
as  1989, 65%  of  die  adults  who  participated  in  die  NCDA  Gallup  Survey  indicated  that  if  diey  could  plan 
their  work  lives  again,  they  would  try  to  get  nxne  infonnation  about  career  choices  and  options. 

In  addition  to  their  evaluative  use  locally,  these  Guidelines  also  form  the  basis  for  the  ratings  of  current  career 
ami  occupational  literature  by  the  Career  Information  Review  Service  of  NCDA.  These  ratings  appear  in 
The  Career  Development  Quarterly  to  assist  professionals  in  their  selection  of  quality  career  and  occupa- 
ticmal  infonmition  literature. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  first  step  in  any  evaluaticm  process  is  to  determine  that  all  parties  conc^ed  are  using  terms  diat 
communicate  the  same  meaning  to  all.  To  address  this  issue  of  clarity,  the  following  Guidelines  have  been 
designed  to  be  used  for  occupational  literature  and  for  career  literature.  The  content  and  purpose  of  these 
two  types  of  literature  are  closely  related  but  differ  in  some  important  aspects.  Therefore,  the  terms 
occupation,  occupational  field,  career,  and  career  progression  have  been  used  in  these  Guidelines  to  refer 

TAis  1991  edhhn  cfOu  GuideUnes  an  a  reyision  cf  the  guidelines  f<^  career  and  occupational  Uteraiure  previously  fwl^ished 
by  NCDAINVGA.  This  revision  was  prepared  under  the  direction  cf  Jenntfer  B.  Wilson^  PhD.,  University  of  Wisconsin- 
La  Cros^,  La  Crosx,  Wisconsin  (Chairperson  of  the  CIRS  Subamvnittee  on  Print  Materials),  with  the  asasiance  of  the  Ccweer 
li^ormation  Reydew  Service  Committee,  chidred  by  Roger  Lambert,  PhD.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison.  The  Cuideiines 
ime  Of^oved  by  the  NCDA  Board  of  Directors  April,  1991 . 
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to  the  Specific  type  of  information  bcin»  discussed.  Occupation  refen  to  a  specifkjob,  usually  indicated  by 
a  title  andAff  number.  Occupationiil  field  refws  to  a  group  or  cluster  of  related  occupations,  often  but 
not  necessarily  requiring  dmilar  skills,  knowledge,  and  abilities  and  sharing  similar  w<^dng  conditions. 
Career  is  a  moie  encompassing  term  that  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  series  of  occupations  (me  might 
expect  to  hold  in  the  course  of  his  or  her  woiking  history.  Career  j^giessbn  refers  to  the  series  of 
occupations  that  tnighi  be  held  during  one's  woric  history,  each  involving  increasing  levels  of  decision 
making,  re^K>nsibility,  status,  and  compensation. 

General  Guidelines 

This  section  discusses  items  related  to  the  general  preparation  und  presentation  of  career  and  occupational 
litoature. 

1.  Dating  and  Revisions 

The  date  of  puUication  should  be  clearly  indicated.  Because  of  rapid  changes  in  employment  outlook  and 
earnings,  mat»ial  should  be  revised  at  least  every  three  to  four  years  to  stay  current  and  accurate.  This  is 
particularly  in^nmant  in  highly  technical  and  skilled  occupations  and  less  a  factor  in  unskilled  or  ssm^ 
^dUed  occupations. 

2.  Credits 

Credits  should  include  (a)  puldisher,  (b)  consultants,  (c)  sp(»isor,  and  (d)  sources  of  any  statistical  data. 
IlKHographs  and  cmginal  artworic  should  be  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  photographer/anist,  photo- 
graphic outfit,  and  copyright  mark  (if  any). 

3.  Accuracy  of  Infonnation 

Inframation  should  be  accurate  and  free  from  distc^on  caused  by  self-serving  bias,  sex  stoeotyping,  or 
dated  resources.  Whenever  possible,  resources  over  five  years  old  should  be  avcmSed.  Informadon  should 
be  secured  irom  and/or  reviewed  by  knowledgeaUe  sources  within  the  occupation,  the  occupational  field, 
or  career  research.  Reviewers  should  be  selected  to  reflect  different  viewpomts  germane  u>  an  occupation 
(e.g.,  hisiness  and  labor)  and  be  trained  in  the  evaluation  process.  Reviewers  must  not  use  the  literature  to 
pron»)te  their  own  concerns  or  viewpoints.  I>8ta  such  as  earnings  and  empbyment  projections  shoukl  be 
based  on  current,  reliable,  and  comprehensive  research. 

4.  Format 

The  information  should  be  conveyed  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  interesting  manner.  Although  information  from 
the  extent  Gui(teUnes  should  appear  in  all  publications,  publishers  are  encouraged  to  vary  the  manner  of 
presentation  for  die  sake  of  stimulation  and  appeal.  A  standard  style  and  format  f(x  grammar  should  be 
adopted  and  utilized  throughout  the  (kx;ument 

5.  Vocabulary 

The  vocabulary  of  the  infc^mation  should  be  apprt^jriate  to  the  target  group.  Career  and  occupational 
information  is  used  by  people  of  varying  ages  and  abilities.  Information  design^  for  a  specific  age  range 
or  for  any  other  cleariy  kSentifiable  group  should  be  clearly  identified  as  such.  Information  designed  for 
broader  use  should  be  comprehen»ble  to  younger  persons  but  suitable  in  style  for  adults.  Technical 
terminology  or  jargon  should  be  eitherfully  explained  or  avoided,  Theuseof  nonsexist  language  is  essential. 
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i.  Useof  Informadon 

The  iniended  purpose,  the  target  awHence,  aiul  ^  potential  use  ctf  the  infiarmation  ^uld  be  clearly 
ktenti&d  in  the  intxodi^on  to  the  matoial.  Reviews  stMTuld  ^)ecify  the  intoided  audience,  such  as 
elenffintary  scIkwIs,  middle^unicff  high  schools,  high  sciK}ols,  vocational  Khods,  omiinunity  cdkge, 
cdlegesAiniv^ties,  axq>loyment/training  programs,  rehabilitation  agencies,  c(»iectional  agencies,  librar- 
ies, spedfy  other  UKlknces.  Fbtschis  oftoi  do  ncK  have  die  (^qxatimity  to  thoanoughly  review  tnatezials 
until  after  the  materials  have  been  purchased  The  authors  and  publishers  should  help  potential  purchasers 
detomine  whedier  the  materials  presoit  useful  infimnation. 

7.  Bias  and  Stereotypiiig 

Caie  diould  be  taken  in  aU  publications  to  elinunate  t»as  and  sterecAyping  against 

based  on  gender,  race,  social  status,  edmicity,  age,  ordigion.  Job  title  and  information  should  be  t»as- 
fiee.  Particular  care  diould  be  taken  to  enaue  die  use  of  gelK]e^fite  language.  Ifgraphics  are  used,  peq)le 
of  diffiemit  races,  ages,  sexes,  and  physical  al»lides  should  be  pcstrayed  at  various  oonipational  levels. 
Where  a]^licable,  data,  infonooation,  or  resources  relevant  to  equal  q)portunity  for  women,  minorities,  or 
posons  with  a  disalnlity  should  be  included 

8.  Graphics 

Graphic  di^lays,  when  used,  should  enhance  the  value  ctf  the  nanadve  infcnmation.  Pictures  should  be 
current  and  portray  individuals  eng^ed  in  activities  primary  to  the  occupation  or  unique  to  it  Again,  the 
inrioftance  of  portraying  individuals  o$  different  sexes,  races,  ages,  and  j^ysical  abilities  in  a  variety  of  roles 
cannot  be  overemphasized. 


Content  Guidelines 

This  s^on  discusses  guideline  iten^  that  deal  ^th  the  content  of  information  on  occupations  amVor 
occupational  fields.  Reviews  of  nonoccupational  materials  will  rely  primarily  on  the  previously  discussed 
criteria. 

1.  Dutfes  and  Nature  of  the  Work 

The  care^  and  occupational  Ut^ture  should  describe  in  a  clear  and  interesting  fashion:  (a)  the  purpose  of 
die  work,  (b)  the  ^tivities  of  the  worker,  (c)  die  skills,  knowledge,  interests,  and  atnlities  necessary  to 
pethtm  the  work,  and  (d)  any  specializations  commonly  practiced  in  the  occupation.  Literature  that 
describes  occupational  fields  should  also  include:  (a)  the  overall  function  and  inqxmance  of  die  field,  (b)  die 
variety  of  occupations  available,  (c)  the  common  skills,  knowledge,  int^ests,  aiKi  aMlities  shared  by 
n^mben  of  the  field  or  industry,  and  (d)  contrasts  anK>ng  the  various  occupations  represented  in  the  field 

2.  Work  Setting  and  Conditions 

The  pOTtrayal  of  die  w<^  setting  and  conditions  should  include  a  description  of  die  physical  and  n»ntal 
activities  and  the  work  environmoiL  Where  applicatde,  die  information  should  inclucte  the  full  range  of 
possil^  settings  in  which  the  work  may  be  perfom^d  The  range  of  typical  physical  and  mental  activities 
should  be  described  Environmental  characteristics  should  include  the  physical  amouiuiinp,  the  psycho- 
logical environment,  and  die  social  environment.  In  addition  to  these  characteristics,  other  conditions  related 
to  die  {^ormance  of  the  work,  such  as  time  requirements  or  travel  requirements,  should  be  described 
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Aspects  of  t}»  wc^  that  mi^t  be  regaided  as  undedT^}le  ait  as  cnidal  to  reaU^  ded 
that  STB  genmlly  considatd  desirable;  thoefote,  care  ^KNild  be  taken  to  nudce  Ascriptions  as  onnprehen- 
sive  as  pebble.  Because  di£faent  individuals  may  view  a  given  woik  conation  as  either  positive  or 
lugative,  the  desoiptions  diould  be  free  of  the  author's  l»as  and  present  a  balanced  picture.  The  variety  and 
anmarity  of  settings  should  be  discussed  Specific  geogr^Mc  locations  rela^  to  empbytnent  in  the 
occiqpaticml  field  should  be  included. 

3.  PreparaU<Ni  Required 

The  {Operation  required  for  entrance  into  the  occupation,  or  into  various  levels  of  an  occupation,  should  be 
dearly  stated.  The  length  and  type  of  training  required  and  the  sldlls,  knowledge,  abilities,  and  interests  of 
succ^sfiil  stud^ts  or  trainees  slKniki  be  indicated.  Typ^  methods  of  financial  supp(»t  during  training 
should  be  incluikd.  Alternative  means  of  ol^aining  the  necessary  p{q>aration  or  experience  should  be  stated 
where  applicable.  Reados  shoiUd  be  infom^  of  any  preferied  ^t^loyo*  selection  criteria  over  and  above 
minimal  preparation  requiren^ts.  In  Utmture  that  de^bes  a  range  ofoccupations  in  a  career  progression, 
the  various  levels  of  preparation  required  for  en^loymem  in  each  successive  occupation  should  also  be 
highlighted. 

4.  Special  Requirements  or  ConsideratkHis 

Bonefide  physical  requirements:  Bonafide  physical  reqiurements  that  are  necessary  for  entrance  into  a 
particular  occupation  should  be  inclu(kd.  Only  bonaficte  occiq>ational  qualifications  should  be  addressed. 
G>nsidaation  should  be  given  to  addressing  job  accommodaticms  that  can  and  are  legally  required  to  open 
(^portunity  to  all  the  members    our  society. 

Licensing,  certifications  or  membership  requirements:  Licenses,  certifications,  or  memberships  in  unions 
or  prof essio.^a}  societies  may  also  be  required  ios  soam  occupations.  The^  requirements  should  be  iiniicated 
and  the  |»ocess  necessary  for  achieving  any  of  these  requiren^nts  should  be  d^cribed 

Personal  Criteria:  The  listing  of  qualities  desired  of  any  worka*  (e.g.,  honesty,  dependability)  is  not 
particularly  valuable  to  individuals  attempting  to  differentiate  various  career  possibilities.  On  occasion  it 
may  be  useful  and  appropriate  to  consider  personal  criteria,  if  available,  regarding  unique  skills,  knowledge, 
mental  and  physical  abilities,  and  intraests.  The  basis  for  the  information  should  be  clearly  identified. 

Social  and  Psychological  Factors:  Participation  in  an  occupation  has  important  effects  on  the  lifestyle  of 
the  individual  (and  his  or  her  family),  and  these  effects  shouki  receive  ^^^ropriate  consideration  in  the 
presentation  of  information.  When  these  facte>rs  are  determined  to  be  appropriate  to  the  use  of  the  material, 
the  source  of  the  information  presented  on  social  and  psychological  factors  should  be  clearly  identified 

5.  Methods  of  Entry 

The  variety  of  means  for  typical  entiy  into  the  occupation  should  be  indicated,  as  well  as  any  prefanred 
avenues  for  entry.  Alternative  a^iproaches  shfMild  be  (kscrib^  where  ai^licable-paiticularly  for  those 
occupations  whoe  experience  can  be  substituted  for  education  and  other  formal  preparation  or  where 
education  can  be  substituted  for  work  experience. 
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6.  Earnings  and  Otiier  Benefits 

Current  data  on  entry  wages,  avmge  eamings  and  the  typical  range  of  earnings  in  the  occupation  should  be 
piesaited.  In  addition,  variations  in  average  eaminp  by  geographic  region  should  be  reputed  if  available. 
Fringe  benefits  have  become  an  increasingly  impc^tant  Bspect  of  total  compensation,  and  ample  coverage 
of  both  typical  benefits  and  those  that  are  unique  to  the  occupation  or  occupational  field  ^u!d  be  given. 

7.  Usual  Advancement  Possibilities 

The  typical  and  alternative  career  progressions  related  to  die  occupational  field  should  be  presented.  The 
supplementary  skills,  knowledge,  and  atnlities  necessary  for  advancement  and  the  alternative  means  for 
acquiring  them  should  be  indicatBd.  Issues  such  as  the  role  of  yib  change,  availat^ty  of  training,  and 
seniority  should  be  discussed  as  diey  pertain  to  advancement  in  die  particular  occq)ational  f^eld. 

8.  E^ptoyment  Outlook 

Stat«nents  concerning  the  enq>loyment  outiodc  should  be  realistk  and  include  bodi  the  short-range  and  the 
long-range  outlook  for  the  occupation  and  occiq>ational  field.  Mention  of  the  past  record  of  the  occupation 
may  be  useful  in  con^>leting  its  outlook  picture.  A  broad  range  of  factc^  diat  may  have  an  iix^>act  on  the 
eo^loyment  outio(^  including  economic,  demographic,  techncdogical,  geognqyhic,  social,  and  political 
faaxm,  dioukl  be  considered.  Cunent  U.S.  Department  d  Labor  C€  other  »pert  research  should  be 
consulted.  Realism  is  essential,  Imt  seados  ^ouhl  tm  be  discouraged  from  ent^g  highly  conqietitive 
fields  if  they  have  the  aUUty,  intsest,  and  motivation  to  succeed 

9.  Opportunities  for  Experience  and  Exploratioii 

literasure  shcNild  lisi  opixjrtunities  for  part-tin»  and  suixm»r  eo^loyment;  cq^por^mitic^  fOT  internships, 
iqyprenticeships,  and  ox^Tative  wodc  programs;  aad  qjportunities  for  volunteer  w(^  Pertinent  clubs  and 
organizati<nis,  as  well  as  school-related  activities  and  pn^rams,  should  be  described.  PuUishers  are 
encouraged  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  this  heading  because  these  careo'-related  possiUlities  can  be  acted 
on  immediately  and  thus  have  high  motivational  value. 

10.  Related  Occupations 

Occupations  that  ^are  similar  requirements  on  aptituites,  interest  patterns,  ch^  work  environments  with  the 
occupation  under  consideration  s!K>uldbeUsted.  Inadditiontoitsvalueinearly  exploration,  this  information 
is  particulariy  useful  to  adults  conadering  latnal  occupational  changes. 

IL  Sources  of  Additional  Information 

Referem^  shoukl  be  made  to  additional  sources  of  information  «ich  as  professicmal  or  trade  organizations 
and  associations,  specific  books  or  pamphlets,  journals  or  trade  publications,  audiovisual  materials,  and 
literature  available  ftom  public  agencies.  For  students,  the  assistance  of  school  guidance  counselors  or 
ojUege  career  counselws  is  reconmKoded. 
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Conditions  of  work  (wwk  setting,  physical  artivities,  environment) 
Pieparatton  required  (length  and  kind  of  training) 
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Government  Printing  Offices 


Government  Printing  Offices 


Alabama 


Florida 


(/Neill  BuUding 
2021  3rd  Avenue  North 
Birmin^in,  AL  35203 
W73MOS6 

Califirania 

ARCO  Plasa,  C-Level 
505  South  Flower  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90071 
213/239-9844 

Federal  Building 
Room  1023 

450  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
San  Francksco,  CA  94102 
416/252-53&4 

C<dorado 

Federal  Building 
Room  117 
1961  Stout  Street 
Denver,  CO  80294 
303/844-3964 

World  Savings  Building 
720  North  Main  Street 
Pueblo,  CO  81003 
719/544-3142 

District  of  Columbia 

710  North  Capitol  St,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20401 
202/275-2091 

1610  H  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20005 
^)2/653-5075 


Federal  Building 
Room  158 

400  West  Bay  Street 
Jadcsonville,  FL  32202 
904/353-0567 

Georgia 

Federal  Building 

275  Peaditree  Street.  N£ 

Room  100 

P.O.  Box  56445 

Atlanta,  GA  30343 

404/331-6947 

nUnois 

Federal  Building 
Room  1365 

219  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60604 
312/353-5133 

Bfassadittsetts 

Thomas  P.  (fSeiW  Federal  Building 
10  Causeway  Street 
Boom  179 
Boston,  MA  02222 
617/720-4180 

Michigan 

Federal  Building 
Suite  160 

477  Michigan  Avenue 
Detroit,  MI  48^ 
313/!^6-7816 

Missouri 

120  Bannister  Mall 
5600  Il  iSt  Bannister  Road 
Kansss  City,  MO  64137 
816/767-8225 
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New  York 

Federal  Building 

Room  110 

26  Federal  Plaza 

New  York,  NY  1C278 

212/264-3825 


Ohio 

Federal  Building 

Room  1663 

1240  East  9th  Street 

Cleveland,  OH  44199 

216/522^922 

Federal  Building 
Room  207 

200  North  Hi|^  Street 
Columbus.  OH  43215 
614/469-6956 

Oregon 

1305  SW  First  Avenue 
Portland,  OR  97201 
503/221-6217 

Pennsylvania 

Robert  Morris  Building 
100  North  17th  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19103 
215^97-0677 

Federal  Building 
Room  118 

1000  Uberty  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15222 
412/644-2721 


Texas 

Federal  Building 

Room  1050 

1100  Commerce  Street 

Dallas,  TX  75242 

214/767-0076 

Texas  Crude  Building 
801  Travis  Street 
Houston,  TX  77002 
713/228-1187 

Wasbington 

F^eral  Building 

Room  194 

916  Second  Avenue 

^ttle,  WA  98174 

206/442-4270 

Wiscondn 

Federal  Building 
Room  190 

517  East  Wis^»n  Avenue 
Milwaukee,  WI  53202 
414/!»7-1304 

Wavehottse  Outlet 

8660  Cheny  Lane 
Laurel,  MD  20707 
301/953-7974 
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Appendix  K 


Sources  of  State 
and  Local  Job  Outlook 


Sources  of  State  and  Local  Job  Outlook  Infonnation 

State  and  local  jdb  market  and  career  infonnation  is  available  from  State  Employment  ^oirity 
Agencies  and  State  Occupational  Information  CMrdinating  Committees  (SOICCs).  State  Employment 
Security  Agencies  devel(^  occupational  employment  projections  and  other  job  market  inibrroataon. 
SOICXTs  provide  or  help  locate  labor  market  and  career  ii^rmation.  The  following  list  gives  Utle, 
addrosa,  and  telephime  number  of  State  Employment  Security  Agency  Directors  (^Reaeardi.  SOICC 
Directors  are  listed  in  Api^ndix  B. 


Alwtwmw 

Chi^,  R^earch  and  Statistics,  Alabama 
Departmwit  of  Indtt^rial  Rdations,  Industrial 
Relations  Bldg.,  649  Monroe  St,  Room  427, 
Montgomery,  AL  36130.  Phone:  20S/261-S461. 

Alaska 

Chief,  Researdi  and  Analyds  Section,  Aladm 
D^rtment  ^  Labor,  P.O.  Box  2$501,  Juneau, 
AK  99802^1.  Phone:  907/465-4500. 

C<H>rdinator,  Alaska  Department  of  Labor, 
Researdi  and  Analysis  Section,  P.O.  Box 
25501,  Juneau,  AK  99802-5501.  Phone: 
907/465-4518. 

American  Samoa 

Pri^pram  Director,  American  Samoa  State 
Occupational  Information  Coordinating 
Committ^  OfRee  of  Manpower  Resource, 
American  Samoa  Government,  Pago  Pago,  AS 
96799.  Phone:  684/633-2153. 

Arizona 

Researdi  Administrator,  Arizona  Department 
of  Economic  Se<!urity,  P.O.  Box  6123,  Site  Code 
733A.  Phoenix,  AZ  85005.  Phone:  602/255-3616. 

Arkansas 

Manager,  Labor  Market  Informati(»i  -  UI/BI£, 
Employment  Security  Division,  P.O.  Box  2981, 
Little  Rock,  AR  72203.  Phone:  501/371-1541. 

Executive  Director,  Arkansas  O^upational 
Infonnation  Coordinating  Committee,  Researdi 
and  Analysis  Sectitm,  Arkansas  Employment 
Security  Division,  P.O.  Box  2981,  Little  Rock, 
AR  72203.  Phone:  501/662-3159. 


Cau^omia 

Chief,  Employment  Data  and  Research 
Division,  Employment  Development 
Department,  P.O.  Box  944216,  MIC-57, 
Sacramento,  CA  94244-2160.  Phone:  916/427- 
4675. 

C<d(Mnado 

Director,  L^r  Market  Information,  Colorado 
Division  of  Labor  and  Employment,  132  0  Fox 
St,  Suite  801,  Denver,  CO  80203.  Phone: 
303^6-6316. 

Connecticut 

Acting  Dir»;tor,  Research  and  Infonnation, 
Employm^t  Security  Division,  200  Folly  Brook 
Blvd.,  Wethersfield,  CT  06109.  Phone:  203/566- 
2120. 

Delaware 

Chief,  Office  of  Occupational  and  Labor  Market 
Information,  Delaware  Department  of  I^bor, 
P.O.  Box  9029,  Newark,  DE  19714-9029. 
Phone:  302/368-6962. 

Executive  Director,  Office  Occupational  and 
Labor  Market  Information,  Delaware 
Department  of  Lalwr,  University  Office  Plaza, 
P.O.  Box  9029,  Newark,  DE  19714-9029. 
Phone:  302/368-6963. 

District  of  Columbia 

Chief,  LalK>r  Market  Information  and  Analysis, 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Employment  Services,  500  C  St  NW,  Rwm 
201,  Washington,  DC  20001.  Phone:  202/639- 
1642. 
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Florida 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Labor  Market  Information, 
Florida  Department  Labor  and  Employment 
Security,  2574  Seagate  Dr.,  R(K>m  203, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32399-0674.  I%one:  904/488- 
1048. 

Georgia 

Director,  Labor  Infonnation  Systems,  Georgia 
Department  of  Labor,  148  Intematifmal  Blvd. 
NE,  Atlanta,  GA  30303.  Phone:  404/656-9639. 

Guam 

Administrator,  Defitment  of  Labor/Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Government  of  Guam,  P.O. 
Box  944216  (GMF),  Tamuning,  GU  96911-290. 

Hawaii 

Chief,  Research  and  Statistics  Office, 
D^rtment  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations, 
830  Punchbowl  St,  Room  304,  Honolulu,  HI 
96813.  Fhone:  808^548-  7639. 

Idaho 

Acting  Chief,  Research  and  Analysis,  Idaho 
D^rtment  of  Employment,  P.O.  Box  35, 
Boise,  ID  83735.  Phone:  2(^1/334-2755. 

Illinois 

Director,  E«>nomic  Infbrmation  and  Analysis, 
Illinois  Department  of  Employment  Seoxrity, 
401  South  State  St,  2  South,  Chicago,  IL 
60605.  Phone:  312/793-2316. 

Indiana 

Manager,  Statistical  Services,  Indiana 
Department  of  Employment  and  Training,  10 
North  Senate  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  IN  46204. 
Phone:  317/232-7701. 

Iowa 

Chief,  Audit  and  Analysis,  Iowa  Department  of 
Employment  ^rvices,  1(K)0  East  Grand  Ave., 
Des  Moines,  lA  50319.  Phone:  515/281-8181. 

Kansas 

Chief,  Research  and  Analysis,  Kansas 
Departaient  of  Human  Resources,  401  Topeka 
Ave.,  Topeka,  KS  66603.  Phone:  913/296-5061. 


Kentucky 

Acting  Manager,  Labor  Market  Research  and 
Analyus,  Department  for  Employment 
Services,  275  East  Main  St,  Frankfort  KY 
40621-0001.  Phone:  502/564-7976. 

LoisiaiaBa 

Dirwtor,  Research  and  Statistics  Sectitm, 
Louisiana  State  Department  of  L^r,  P.O.  Box 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70804-9094,  Phone: 
504/342-3141. 

Maine 

Director,  Division  of  Economic  Analysis  and 
Research,  Maine  Department  oi  Labor,  20 
Union  St,  Augusta,  ME  04330.  Phone: 
207/289-2271. 

Maryland 

Director,  R^arch  and  Analysis  Division, 
Maiyland  Department  of  Employment  and 
Training,  1100  North  Eutaw  St,  Baltimore, 
MD  2120L  mione:  301/383-5000. 

Massachusetts 

Director  of  Research,  Massachusetts  Divisiwi  of 
Smploymmt  and  Training,  Charles  F.  Hurley 
Bldg.,  Boston,  MA  02114.  Phone:  617/727-6556. 

Midiigan 

Director,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics, 
Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission, 
7310  Woodward  Ave.,  Room  516,  Detroit,  MI 
48202.  Phone:  313/876-5445. 

Minnesota 

Director,  Research  and  Statistics  Office, 
Minnesota  Depvartment  of  Jobs  and  Training, 
390  North  Robert  St.,  5th  Floor,  St.  Paul,  MN 
55101.  Phone:  612/296-6545. 

Mimissippi 

Chief,  LaSxT  Market  Infonnation  Division, 
Missis«ppi  Employment  Security  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  1699,  Jackson,  MS  39215-1699. 
Phone:  601/961-7424. 

Missouri 

Chief,  Research  and  Analysis,  Missouri 
Division  of  Employment  Security,  P.O.  Box  59, 
Jefferson  City,  MO  65104.  Phone:  314/751- 
3591. 
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Montana 

Chi^,  Researdi  and  Analysis,  D^rtmeni  of 
Labor  and  Industiy,  P.O.  Box  1728,  Hekna, 
BfT  59624.  Phone:  406/449-2430. 

Nebraska 

Admini^rator,  Labor  Market  Information, 
N^miska  Deimrtmait  of  labor,  P.O.  Box 
94600,  Uncobi,  NE  68509-4600.  Phone: 
402/475-8461. 

Nevada 

Oiief,  Employment  Security  Research,  Nevada 
Employmeit  Security  Department,  600 
Third  St,  Carson  City.  NV  89713.  Phone: 
702/^85-4560. 

New  Hampfibire 

Dir^tor,  Economic  Analyas  and  Reports,  New 
Hamp^ire  Department  of  Employment 
Security,  32  South  Main  St,  Concord,  NH 
03301.  Phone:  603/224-3311. 

New  Jexwy 

Dir^tor,  Divi»on  of  Planning  and  Researd), 
New  Jersey  I^partment  <^  Labor,  P.O.  Box 
2765,  Tr<mton,  NJ  06625.  Phone:  609/292-2643. 

N^w  Bfexioo 

Chief,  Ec(»iomic  Research  and  Analysis,  (6097), 
Employment  Security  Department  P-O.  Box 
1928,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103.  Phone:  SOS/841- 
8645. 

New  York 

Director,  Division  of  Researdi  and  Statistics, 
New  York  Department  of  Labor,  State  Campus, 
BIdg.  12,  Room  400,  Albany,  NY  i2240-0020. 
Phone:  518/457-6181. 

Nortb  Carolina 

Director,  Labor  Market  Information  Division, 
Employment  Security  Commission  of  North 
Carolina,  P.O.  Box  25903,  Raleigh,  NC  27611. 
Phone:  919/733-2936. 

North  Dakota 

Chief,  Research  and  StatisUcs,  Job  Service  of 
North  Dakota,  P.O.  Box  1537,  Bismarck,  ND 
68502-1537.  Phone:  701/224-2825. 


Ohio 

Acting  Direct<v,  Labor  Market  Information 
Division,  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  ^rvices, 
P.O.  Box  1618,  Cohxmbus,  OH  43216.  Phone: 
614/466-8806. 

Oklwhoma 

Dirrotor,  Research  and  Planning  Divi^tm, 
Oklahoma  Empl  oyment  Security  Commission, 
2401  N.  Lincoln,  Room  310,  Oklahoma  City, 
OK  73105.  Phone:  405i/557-7105. 

Or^wi 

Assistant  Administrator,  Research  and 
Statistics,  Oregon  Department  of  Human 
Resources,  875  Union  St  NE.,  Room  207, 
Salem,  OR  97311.  Phone:  503/378-3220. 

Pennsylvaiiia 

Chirf,  Researdi  and  Statistics  Divi»on, 
Pran^vmiia  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  Seventh  and  Forster  Sts.,  Room  1216, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17121.  Rionc:  717/787-3265. 

Puerto  Rico 

Director  of  BI£,  Department  of  Latrar  and 
Human  Resources,  Research  and  Analysis 
Division,  505  Munoz  Rivera  Ave.,  17th  Floor, 
Hato  Rey,  PR  00918.  Phone:  809/754-5339. 

Rhode  Island 

Acting  Supervisor,  Employment  Security 
Research,  KhcKie  Island  Department  of 
Employment  Security,  24  Mason  St, 
Providence,  RI  02903.  Phone:  401/277-3704. 

South  Carolina 

Dir^tor,  Lidx>r  Market  Information  Divisi<m, 
South  Carolina  Employment  Security 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  995,  Columbia,  SC 
29202.  Phone:  803/758-8983. 

South  Dakota 

Director,  Labor  Market  Information  Center, 
Department  of  Ldwr,  P.O  Box  4730,  Aberdeen, 
SD  57401.  Phone:  605/622-2314. 
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Tennessee 

Director,  Research  and  Statistics  Division, 
Tennessee  Department  of  Employment 
Security,  500  James  Robertson  Pkwy.,  11th 
Floor,  Nadiville,  TN  37246-1000.  Phone: 
615/741-2284. 

Texas 

Chief,  Economic  Research  and  Analysis,  Texas 
Employment  Commission,  Room  2(^T,  1117 
Trinity  St,  Austin,  TX  78778.  Phone:  512/463- 
2616. 


Utah 

Director,  Labor  Market  Information  Servi(%s, 
Utah  I^partment  Employment  Security, 
P.O.  Box  11249,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84147- 
1249.  Phone:  801/533-2014. 

Vermont 

Chief,  Research  and  Analy^s,  Vermont 
Department  of  Employment  and  Training,  P.O. 
Box  488,  Montpelier,  VT  05602-1488.  Phone: 
802/229-0311. 

Virginia 

Director,  Economic  Information  Services, 
Virginia  Employment  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1358,  Richmond,  VA  23211.  Phone:  804/786- 
6670. 

Vincin  Islands 

Acting  Director,  Virgin  Islands  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Research 
and  Analysis  Section,  P.O.  Box  3359,  St. 
Thomas,  United  States  VI  00801-3359.  Phone: 
809/776-3700. 

Washington 

Director,  Labor  Market  and  Economic  Analysis 
Branch,  Washington  Employment  Security 
Department,  605  Woodview  Dr.,  Olympia,  WA 
98503.  Phone:  206/438-4804. 


West  Virginia 

Director,  Labor  and  Eronomic  Research 
Section,  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Employment  Seoirity,  112  California  Ave., 
Charleston,  WV  25305.  Phone:  304/348-2660. 

Wisconsin 

Director,  Labor  Market  Information  Bureau, 
Department  <^  Industry,  Labor  and  Human 
Relations,  P.O.  Box  7944,  Madison,  Wl  53707. 
Phone:  608/266-7034. 

Wyoming 

Chief  Research  and  Analysis  Section, 
Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
2760,  Casper,  WY  82602.  Phone:  307/235-3646. 
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ANNOTATED  UOT  OF  SELECTED  PRINTED  BEFCTENCES 

•mis  appendix  cwisiste  (rf  an  annototed  list  of  major  printed  references.  Tlje  annotations  include  a 
SSS^pS,^  *^  contents,  some  indioit^^^  ordenng  mformation.  All 

references  in  this  appendix  have  been  mentioned  m  the  modules. 

These  title*,  are  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  bst  of  useful  resources  They  have  been  selected 
because  they  are  basic  tools  available  firom  the  federal  government 

DieHimmyefOecupatUmaiTiiU8(PCn)  ^. 
U.S.  Department  of  Lab'  r,  Employment  and  Training  Admimstration 
4Ui  Edition,  1977 

DitHomuy  ofOecupaiional  TiOeB,  4th  editkw,  Supi^eiiieiit 
19S6 

The  DietUmary  ofOf^upaHomd  TUUb.  commcmly  called  the        defines  and  dassifies 
l^^SSloOOO  oc^tions  performed  for  pay  or  profit  in  the  United  States  economy.  It  ,s 
S^^Sm^h^ive  an^pit^iSy  the  most  well-known  source  «^«f^P*^:^f^f!^^ 
S^l^^udes  a  detailed  introduction  and  description  of  the  orgamzataon  of  the  book  and  the 

classification  numbers. 

The  maior  portion  of  the  DOT  is  the  list  of  occupations  according  to  DOT  codes.  With  «ach  entiy 
SL1?a  S^ti^n  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  U»e  job.  There  is  also  an  alphabetic 

a  rfLhnical  tenns.^d  an  introduction  to  the  concepte  underiymg  the  DOT 

SmlfiSatinJucture.  An  appendix  explains  the  job  analysis  «mcept  of  classifying  woricei^s 
fiinctions  according  to  their  involvement  with  data,  people  and  things. 

While  the  DOT  contains  a  lot  of  importent  and  osefiil  fa"ols*" 
use  It  is  more  commonly  used  as  a  counseter  refereiHje.  Because  of  the  ^  of  tiie  DOT.  »t  does 

Ae  overwhelming  technological  changes  of  tiie  past  20  years.  Hoover  .t  stiU  is 
v^tefor  understanding  the  wide  variety  of  occupations,  the  vanations  of  particular 
occupations,  and  occupations  related  to  given  occupational  titles. 

The  classification  numbere  in  the  DOT  are  commonly  used  by  those  who  widi  to  identify  *  P^T^"? 

J^^STS^Vpreciseway.        detail  of  the  DOT  aflows  better  matting 

e^riOT^  and  AiU  with  a  particular  job  opening.  Each  occupation  defined  in  U^e  DOT  has 

^e.  nineniigiVcode.  Occupations  are  grouped  accordmg  to  their  ««»J«"^:fj^^^^^^ 
SSSneS  signifies  a  particular  characteristic  of  tiie  occupation.  The  firet  three  digits 
Sen^TpaS^oo^pati?^^^  greup.  All  occupations  are  clustered  into  one  of  nine  broad 
^^i^,^cated  by  tK  first  digit.  The  second  and  third  digite  represent  subdivision  of  tiie 
broad  category.  The  nine  occupational  categories  are: 

0/1  Professional,  Technical,  and  Managerial 

2  Clerical  and  Sales 

3  Service 

4  Agricultural.  Fishery,  Forestry,  and  Related 

5  Processing 

6  Machine  Trade 

7  Bench  Work 

8  Structural  Work 

9  Miscellaneous 
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The  middle  three  digits  are  ^  worker  Aindaons  ratangB  of  the  tasks  Der<brm«l  in  th« 

^.^^H^^  ^  to  data,  the  fifth  d^  eight  rilaS  toTpte 

andthe  sixth  digit,  seven  fbictions  related  The  bw«  numbers  in  each 

represent  more  complex  levels  of  work  peifi^mance.  The  assignm^  Ui^iS^  dirit«  i« 
made  regardless  <rf  the  occupational  group  inv^^ved.  "      "'cid'e  three  digits  is 

It  is  Uiro«^  the  eontoation  of  the  first  three  digits  with  the  second  three  digits  that  the  ftill 
meani^^an  occupation  can  be  reali*^  The  first  three  ^N«rffy  the  oc^SWto 
Ae  woik  IS  being  done,  and  the  second  tiiree  d«its  express^^the  wiSer^  tS  w  li^ 
dgts  indi«;te  the  alphabetical  order  of  titles  XaT^nSelJc^  i^^^ 

fi^^^^t:;r.r«LK 

Order  from:    Superintendent  of  Documents 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  DC  20402 
(202)783-3238 

4th  editiiHi: 

Stock  number:  02d^}13-00079-9 

Cost:  $23.00 
«ch  editi(m  supplement: 

Stock  number  unknown 

Cost:  unknown 

^^ria^^^  ^''P^^  ^fi^  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Title. 
US^  Department  of  Labor,  Empkoonent  and  Trainii^  Administration  i«"«~M  iWte. 

SWecA^  CAamcteristtc.  provides  an  expanded  interpretation  of  significant  job  characteristics 
for  a  wide  range  of  occupati<jis  rsquiring  similar  capabilities.  SupplSnentanr  i4m^^ 
or^^ti^^'  ^r^"^"f  "^"^"^^f       l«"8ua^  devetopmenViid  sp^S  Sina? 
dl&re?t  J^^B         l^r"^**      environmental  (or  working)  conditii^arelS^  each  job 

Information  presented  in  the  supplement  is  arranged  in  two  oarts.  Pert  A  ini.l,«««. 
^  B  ■»  «"  md«  of  titles  by  DOT  code.  Th.  unique  feature  of  Ale lieVJSSh^srf 
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Order  from:    Sttperint«»d«it  of  Documents 

U.S.  Govemmwit  Printing  Oinoe 
Washington,  DC  20402 
(202)783-3238 

Sto«^  number.  1980  0-3010746 
Cost:  $1L50 

Guide  for  (heupaHotial  Bat^lomtion 

Th«  Guide  /br  OceupaHonal  Ej^lmtUm  (GOE)  is  designed  to  give     seekers  information 
SLt^s    1^  ftSmaSi  and  '^^  ^OE  orgamzes  oecupationB 

t^\^^t£!^^^fS^  and  348  sub  groups  The  interest  areas  represent  the 
broad  interest  requirements  of  occupations.  They  are: 

01  Artistic 

02  Scientific 

03  Plants  and  Animals 

04  Protective 

05  Mechanical 

06  Industrial 

07  Bunness  Detail 

08  Selling 

09  Accommodating  (e.g.  services) 

10  Humanitarian 

11  Leading-ii^uencii^ 

12  Physical-performing 

Descriptions  are  provided  for  eaA  of  tiie  66  work  groups.  Each  de^ription  contains  a  general 
^rSthe  i^tional  area  and  narratives  related  to  the  following  questions: 

What  kind  cf  work  would  you  do?  ^.       ,  - 

What  skills  aid  aWUties  do  you  need  for  tins  kmd  of  woik? 

How  do  you  know  if  you  would  like  or  could  learn  to  do  this  kind  of  work? 

How  can  you  prepare  for  and  enter  this  kind  of  work? 

What  else  should  you  conwder  about  these  jobs? 

The  final  section  of  each  work  group  Usts  the  DOT  codes  tiiat  are  covered  in  t^^e  description. 
STe  s^njSof  tScOE  coSains  several  appendices.  Appen^  B  discusses  the  related  use  of 
US  E^pto^S^t  Service  interest  and  aptitude  tests.  Appenjx  C  presents  Buggestions  for  using 
Ae  'cSh^rganiring  occupational  info^         Appendix  Dpresente  an  alphabetical 
arrangement  <^e  occupations,  witii  related  DOT  and  GOE  code  numbers. 

The  C50E  also  contains  an  explanation  of  how  the  guide  might  be  used  in  career  exploration. 
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Order  from:     Superintendent  of  Document 

U.S.  Gowmment  Printing  Office 
Washington,  DC  20402 
(202)7^-^38 

Stock  number  029-013-00080-2 
Cost:  $12.00 

Standard  Occupational  ClamnfieoHon  Manual 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards 
1980 

The  Standard  OccupaiUmal  Cku9^im»tUm  (SOC)  Mannal  was  developed  to  standardize  the 
list  of  occupations  ibr  which  statistical  infbrmati<m  is  eoQeeted.  While  the  DOT  m^  be  the  most 
complete  list  of  occupations,  it  is  too  large  fat  data  ediection  purposes.  The  SOC  Manual  provides 
a  eomsKm  structure  c£  MCi^tions,  cmiii^  all  om?j»taons  in  which  work  is  performed  for  pay  or 
profit,  induding  work  performed     unpa^  family  workers.  Eadi  title  includes  a  list  of  DOT  (4th 
edition)  titles  which  are  deseripUve  d"  tiie  group. 

The  SOC  is  structured  on  a  four-level  system:  division,  maior  gtwp,  minor  group,  and  unit  group. 
There  are  22  broad  occupational  divisions.  Within  the  broadest  classifications,  there  are  64  m^or 
groups,  and  then  ^>ecific  occupataons.  Each  level  represents  groupings  in  succ^sively  finer  detail. 

The  Inoad  occtq>ational  divisions  are: 

*  Executive,  Administrative  and  Man^erial  (Pupations 

*  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  Architects 

*  Natural  Sdmtists  and  Matiiematidans 

*  Social  dentists.  Social  Workers,  Religious  V/orkers  and  ^wyers 

*  Teachers,  Librarians,  and  Counselors 

*  Health  Di^onng  and  TreaUng  Practitioners 

*  Registered  Nurses,  Pharmacia,  Dietitslans.  Therapists,  and  Physician's  Assistants 

*  Writers,  Artists,  Entertainers,  and  Athletes 

*  Tedinokgists  and  Tedmidans,  except  Health 

*  Marketing  and  Sales  Occupations 

*  Administrative  Supi^rt  Occupati(»is,  including  CHerical 

*  Service  OccupatitHis 

*  Agricultural,  Forestiy  and  Fishing  Occupations 

*  Mechanics  and  R^wirerL 

*  C^)n£Aruction  and  Extracti\-e  Occupations 

*  Precision  PrmiiKtion  OccupatiMis 

*  Producti<m  Working  Omtpations 

*  TransiM>rtation  and  Material  Moving  Occupations 

*  Handlers,  Equipment  CHeaners,  Helpers,  and  Laborers 

*  Military  Occupations 

*  Miscellaneous  Occupations 

Since  the  publication  of  the  SOC,  agencies  have  modified  the  basic  SOC  structure  to  suit  their  own 
purposes.  The  variations  of  tiie  SOC  organization  retain  the  basic  division  and  m^or  group 
structure  of  U»e  SOC.  Two  significant  variations  are  the  oo^ir«»tional  classification  scheme'  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  Occupational  Employment 
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Statistics  Pn^ram. 

Order  firoio:    Superintendent  of  Documoits 

Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  DC  20402 
(302)183-323$ 

Stodc  number  0-332-946 
Cost:  $30.00 

Standard  Industrial  Ckus^Uatian  Manual 
U.S.  &rocutive  Office  of  the  President 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
1967 

All  economic  mterprises  in  the  United  States  are  dassified  hy  their  miyor  produU  d  smice.  The 
^andard  tn/dut^rUU  Clamt^i&tHon  (SIC)  MrhuhI  nmtains  this  clasdfication  scheme.  It 
coven  the  mtire  field  of  economic  activitira: 

•  Agriculture,  Forestry,  Firfiing,  Hunting,  end  Trapping; 

•  Mining; 

•  Consbvdaon; 

•  Manu£uturing, 

•  Transfwrtation,  Communication,  Electric,  Gas  and  Sanitary  Service; 

•  Wh(^^e  Trade,  Retail  Trade; 

•  Flnan^,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate; 

•  Persimal.  Business,  Repair,  and  Otiier  Services; 

•  and  Public  Administration. 

This  elassificataon  system  was  developed  almost  50  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  all  statistical 
informati<m  about  industries  has  been  organized  according  to  the  SIC  sdieme. 

The  classification  system  includes  ten  migor  divisions,  with  mfuor  groups  (two-digit),  groups  (three- 
digit)  and  paiticular  industries  (four-digit).  Each  level  is  more  detailed  than  the  previous. 

The  SIC  Manual  has  been  revis^  several  times  to  refl^^t  the  chan^ng  nafoire  of  U.S.  indus^  and 
to  include  the  new  kinds  of  industries  appearing  on  the  scene. 

Order  from:     Superintendent  of  Documents 

U.S.  Cbvemment  Printing  Office 
Washington,  DC  20402 
(202)  7a3-3238 

Stock  number:  041-001-00314-2 
Cost:  $24.00 

A  Claaaificatioa  of  Instructional  Progranu 
U.S.  Department  of  Edixcation 
Natiimal  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
1985 
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In  Uie  ClaMitoitioii  of  InstiiM^oiial  Pn^rama  (CIP)  instnttti<ma)  pn^rams  at  elementary, 
smmdary  and  {xwtsecondaiy  UmU  are  dasdfled  into  31  pft^rams.  Within  theM  program 
eeAegoriWt  there  are  SO  sub  eateries,  and  then  spedRe  in^iieti(mal  pn^rams.  lliis 
claratfieation  sdieme  is  ttodgn^l  Tor  coQeetin^  rqwrtii^  and  interpretii^  data  about  instructional 
programs. 

The  CIPp  iniUished  in  1981  and  revised  in  1985,  attempts  to  address  some  v(  the  proUems  that 
were  ^md  in  collecting,  reporting,  and  anafyzing  information  abtHxt  instn^tional  pn^rams. 
These  pnAAetm  were  due  mostly  to  the  lade  of  a  conqxrehensive  and  up-to^te  dasaiflcation 
^stem  with  ddinitions  for  desoilnng  instructsonal  pn^rams.  There  were  five  m^jor  des^ 
erit^ia  us^  in  tiie  development  of  CIP; 

•  Distinctimis  among  programs  were  made  mi  the  basu  <^  pn^itun  puiposro  or  dbjectives. 

•  The  classifkntion  appHes  to  all  in^rueti<ma]  pros^^^  without  r^rd  to  institutional 
types. 

•  l^e  classifieatiMi  appli^  to  pr^frams  at  all  edu»ti(Hial  levels:  elementary,  secondary,  and 
postsecondary. 

•  For  the  purpose  of  C(mtinuity,  ties  to  existing  taxunomies  are  maintained  as  long  as  they  do 
not  contradict        established  criteria. 

•  ThB  elassilieation  r^^:t8  the  historiral  traditions  ai  various  instructional  prt^ram  areas. 

dP  u  built  on  a  three-level  hierardiic&l  ^rstem.  It  ^msists  of  mx  digits  that  i^rmit  aggr^tim  of 
comparable  pn^ams  at  varying  levels    (tetail,  fh>m  the  broad  twiniigit  jm^ram  category  level 
thnm^  an  intermediate  fi>ur<^i^t  level  to  the  mat  detailed  six-digit  pn>gram  level.  CIP  was 
designwl  to  be  exhaustive  and  to  avoid  du^UcatiMi  amoi^  the  eateries.  In  cases  where  a 
program  has  histcnieally  been  cludfSed  in  two  places,  a  cross-reference  has  been  provided  from  one 
tm^digit  grDiq>ing  to  another.  However,  all  pn^sram  titles  will  have  a  »ngle  unique  code  derived 
fnm  a  ri^e  area. 

The  1985  revisi<m  to  the  CIP  was  designed  to  eliminate  elassifieations  ibr  pro^mms  with  relative^ 
few  completers.  Ctmsequent^,  the  revinon  fr^iuaati^  nmsisted  of  the  combination  of  several 
detail^  codes  into  one  mora  general  program  cla^ifleation.  A  number  of  programs  were 
eliminat«l  entire^. 

Order  f^m:     Sujwrintendent  of  Omtm^ts 

U.S.  Government  Miting  Office 
Washington,  DC  20402 
(202)  783-3238 

Stock  number:  069-000-000-88-1  (1981  edition) 
Cost:  unknown 

1080  Ceastas  of  Popnlatioa  and  Housing 
V£.  Bureau  of  the  Census 

The  Decennial  Census  is  a  eon^ete  count  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  and  its 
territories.  The  census  is  a  survey  of  households.  It  has  be«i  tak«i  every  ten  years  since  1790. 
jRecent  censuses  have  «>llectMi       alnmt  chara^eristin  such  as  age,  sex,  race,  and  marital  status 
for  100%  of  the  po^;dati<m.  Detailed  information,  eoUMted  trcm  a  sample  of  the  iK)pu]ation 
inchides  labor  force  status,  occupation,  industiy,  ^ucation,  inwme,  poverty  status,  ancestay, 
prinuuy  language  and  numbera  of  diildren. 
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Data  from  the       census  will  beeonM  avaflabla  ofver  a  period  of  time  from  1991  to  1993.  These 
data  win  be  available  in  sevenl  formats  including  psdUi^ied  reports,  CD-ROM,  an^  computer 
tas»8,  Hiere  will  also  be  numerous  artidM  and  rq)orts  available  that  describe  and  anatyze  the 
d^    eadi  state. 

Below  is  a  Hst  of  the  planned  printed  reports  and  the  i»«{jected  release  dates. 

QccMyortonal  OuUook  Hawdtodfc 
U.S.  Burrau  of  lahoT  Statistics 
Bi^nial 

The  f^vpoHimal  Ottfiodb  BandbotA  {(HXB)  prov^ra  an  overview  of  about  WO  o^pations, 
chisteied  into  19  broader  occu|»tia>al  grcnqnn^  uting  the  Standard  Oeci4>ational  CU^flcation 
strurture.  Occupattonal  descriptions  inchide  the  nature  of  the  worit,  trainii^  and  other 
(pialifieatiMis,  enq^oymmt  mitlock,  earnings  and  woikii^  conditiMis,  and  sources  d  «iditi<mal 
information.    The  informatim  is  based  on  data  from  a  variety  ni  sour^  u»luding  business 
firms,  tra&  associations,  labw  unk>ns,  professional  sodeti^  ^ucational  instatotions,  and 
government  agencies. 

An  in^vdi^iy  dii^r  omtains  informatim  for  using  and  interpreting  data  in  the  OOH. 
Another  section  provide  sugg^ons  on  how  and  where  to  oMain  additional  information  about 
fMTticular  occupations.  Another  intrwluctory  section  titied  Tom(»Tow'B  JtAys"  describes  the  impact 
that  populatiMi  structure  and  regional  differences  will  have  on  the  labor  force  throughout  the 
1990s. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  sources  of  information  for  those  who  are  drying  to  make  a  career  choice. 
Many  occupational  fields  are  covered  and  informatkm  for  related  Mroi»tions  is  clustered  t<^ther, 
so  users  can  ea^  investigate  a  number  of  oceupi^iims  with  similar  ^aracteristics. 

Infbrmation  in  the  OOH  reflects  nati<mwide  ti«nds,  however  the  outkwk  and  earnings  information 
is  Hkely  to  vaiy  from  <me  area  to  another.  Users  sh<ni]d  pay  particular  attention  to  localizing  the 
information,  using  vrage  reports  fivm  their  particular  state,  or  using  the  Career  Information 
Ddivety  System  in  their  rtate. 

The  OOH  is  published  eveiy  two  years  in  both  hard  cover  and  paper  binding. 

Order  from:        Superintendent  of  Documents 

U.S.  Oovemm«it  Printing  Office 
Washington,  DC  20402 
(202)  783-3238 

Hard  Cover 

Cost:  $22.00 

Stock  Number:  029-001-03021-6 
Paperba^^ 

Cost:  $17.00 

Stock  Numben  029-001-03022-3 

Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Quarterly 


Oeei^iatal  (httht^  Quartfirfy  (OOQ)  heljM  n&Affn  ke^  at»reast  (^carrait  oeetqwtional 
^tevelf^miento  between  editkms  oi  the  Oea^xitional  OutbxA  Handbodt,  It  provides  updated,  Umely 
infonnatkm.  Iliere  ia  a  wide  range  <if  articles  in  the  OOQ,  osdU  for  both  Munselors,  students  and 
d^ts.  The  artic^  are  written  in  an  easy  to  read  i^le  and  gn^s  and  illus^tions  help  present 
the  ^ry. 

Easty  to  umlerstand  summaries  ot  natiMial  projeetiims  are  inchsded  periodically.  A  r^iular  article 
every  two  years,  "The  Job  Outlook  in  Brief,  summarises  new  information  in  the  OccujKUimiU 
Oalook  Handbook. 

Order  from:        Superintmdrat  of  I^wnmrats 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  DC  20402 
(202)783-3238 
or 

R^onal  Gowmment  Printing  Office  Bookstore 
Cost:  $6.50/!year 


Occupational  Pnjection*  and  Training  Data 
U.S.  BuTMiu  (tf  Labor  Statistics,  Bimnial 

(heapatUmoi  Pn^feetimu  and  Tra^^g  DtUa  is  poblsshed  Inennially  as  a  companion  to  the 
Occupatkmal  OutlQ(A  HtrntUHtok  (OOH).  Hiis  mipplement  contains  the  ^tisticc  and  technical 
data  tiiat  underlie  the  oceiq»tional  descriptions  in  the  OOH.  It  fbcuses  m  the  information  needs 
<^  educatkm  planning  (^cials,  altiiough  there  is  data  and  analyds  that  may  interest  counselors, 
students  and  clients. 

This  report  contains  statistics  on  current  and  project«i  occupati<mal  onplqyment  and  on 
completers  of  institutional  education  and  f^^ning  pn^prauns.  There  are  also  (m4>ationaI  data  m 
wori^er  cbaracteristiM:  the  i^rcent  who  are  wage  and  salary  workers,  the  percent  who  left  specific 
occupations,  and  tlw  perc«)t  of  w<»'k6rs  who  are  part-time,  female,  blade  and  Hispanic.  Age  and 
industry  distrilmtion  are  also  presented. 

Order  from:        Superintendent  ci  Documents 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  DC  20402 
(202)  783<3238 
or 

R^mal  (jovemment  Printi.ig  Office  Bookstore 
Cost:  $5.00 

Stock  Number:  029-001-03053-3 
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MiUtary  €kuw  0«ide,  1988-89,  Employment  and  Training  (^qiortunities  in  the  Military 

US.  Department  of  Defense 

1987 

The  MUUary  Can»  Guide  is  a  comp^idium  of  militaiy  oeeu|»t»mal  and  training  information 
deigned  to  explore  mibtaiy  careers.  It  is  a  sin^  reference  source  for  the  diverse  employment  and 
training  opportonities  in  tiie  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  m^pxr  sections.  The  first  section  omtains  descriptions  of  134  enlisted 
military  occupations  and  provides  inlbnnation  regardii^  the  aptiti^es  needed  for  each.  Persims 
who  have  takmi  the  Armed  Servkes  VocatiiMial  Aptitude  Battoy  (ASVAB)  can  use  thehr  scotm  to 
d^ermine  their  chances  of  quali^ing  for  these  militaiy  occupations.  The  SMond  se^on  contains 
descriptions  of  71  military  officer  occupations.  The  of&er  information  is  new  to  the  1988-89 
editimi.  It  was  added  in  rraponse  to  requests  fnm  edueatm  after  the  1985  edition. 

Over  75%  of  all  military  occupations  have  counterparts  in  the  civilian  world  of  work.  For  example, 
dcaital  h^ieniat,  air  trafBc  ctrntedl^,  comimter  prc^ramiMr,  aircraft  medianiCf  and  electnmic 
t^midan  occupations  exist  in  both  the  militaiy  and  civilian  w^  forces.  An  index  of  titles  also 
a  code  number  from  the  IX^ionary  cf  Occupational  TitUa.  The  oecupr^ti^  in  eadi  section 
are  grouped  in  broad  occupational  groiq».  llie  Table  of  Contents  will  help  tocate  a  specific 
occupational  title  or  group  of  rdat^  occupations.  Copies  of  tiie  MUUary  Career  Guide  are 
available  f^rom  milit«y  recruiters,  hi^  sduwl  counselors,  and  local  libraries. 

Order  from:        U.S.  Militaiy  ^trance  Procesdi^  Command 
2500  Oreeo  Bay  Road 
North  Chicago,  XL  60064 
Hotline:  l-«}0-323-0513 
Within  niinois,  call  collect:  708-688-4922 

Military  Carter  PtUhe:  Career  Progrestion  Paiteme  for  Selected  Occupations  from  the 

MUUary  Conor  Guide 

U.S.  Departm«it  of  Defense,  1990 

The  purpose  tit  MUUary  Carter  Paihe  is  to  descrfoe  the  typical  duties  and  assignments  a  person 
could  expect  when  advancing  along  the  path  of  a  ^  year  militaty  rareer.  While  the  Military 
Ccmer  Quide  presents  an  overview  <tf  the  typ^  ^  duties  in  a  military  ocoipation,  this  volume 
presents  a  more  comprehensira  description  ^  woric  i^ormed  at  various  stages  of  a  military 
career. 

In  total,  the  career  paths  of  25  enlisted  and  13  officer  occupations  are  described,  i^ch  occupation 
Mntains  im^rtant  career  information,  such  as  requirements  for  meer  adi^cement,  traintog, 
typical  job  duties,  and  levels  k  advancement  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  is  a  "career 
prcHle"  that  summarises  tiie  oreer  pn^ssion  cf  an  actu^  ^^ee  member  in  tiie  particular 
occupation.  Each  profile  details  the  places  of  alignment  and  duties  the  service  meml^  fwrformed 
over  hia^er  career. 
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Order  from:        VS.  MilHaiy  Entrance  Processing  Command 
2500  Greoi  Bay  Bead 
North  Chicago,  IL  60064 

Hotline:  1-800-323^^13 

Within  niin^,  call  cdlect:  708-68M922 

Occupational  Information  Systems 

State  Oeoiimtional  Infermatran  Coordinating  Committees 

Occupational  Information  3ystems  (OK)  are  computerised  databases  of  labor  maricet  and 
optional  information  that  contain  med»aniTO  for  combming  data  1^  The 
ystms  are  des«ned  to  meet  tiie  occupational  informaticm  needs  of  vocat^ 
development,  and  empk^yment  ai»i  training  programs.  OIS  systems  can  also  help  counselors 
pin|H»nt  informatiMi  about  particular  occupations. 

OIS  databases  in  the  various  states  contain  much  of  the  same  kinds  of  information.  Ea^  state 
may,  however,  inchide  additional  date  to  meet  particular  needs  and  interests  of  users  in  tiiat  state. 

OIS  data^  Mntidn  extend^  state  and  local^r  ^»eci£Sc  labor  market  information,  including  the 
current  and  projected  demand  for  workers  by  occupation  and  information  on  the  current  supply  of 
graduates    related  traming  programs.  There  is  also  information  <»i  ^ueational  requirements 
average  wages,  percent  of  fomales  in  that  occupation  and  possible  employers  in  the  area. 

Infinmation  developed  from  the  date  can  identify  m^jor  changes  and  ^ds  in  k)cal  and  stete  labor 
markete  A  car^  analysis  of  the  date  can  help  identify  current  and  potential  shortages  and 
s»»plusM    workers  in  specific  oeciq>ations  in  a  given  place.  The  date  can  also  help  identify 
potential  ^uble  spote  m  the  performance  of  programs  and  the  related  labor  market  conditions 
t^t  may  be  causmg  them.  The  program  includes  information  on  new  and  emerging  occupations  p- 

OB  databases  are  design^  for  use  on  a  personal  computer.  Many  stetes  do  publish  information 
from  the  prstem,  makmg  the  date  more  easily  availaUe  to  libraries,  teachers,  counsetere.  and  job 
placement  i^rsonnel.  .  « 

Order  from:        Contect  your  stete's  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee 
(See  Appendix  B) 

OuttookSOOO 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Stetistics 
1990 

0«IJoafc  «OaO  presente  revised  Bureau  of  Ubor  Stetistics  employment  projections  for  the  year 
2000.  Three  alternative  growth  patterns  provide  estimates  of  overall  and  sector  economic  growtii 
with  consistent  mdustry  and  ocoipational  employment  projections. 

Sfli  ^  ^  reprinted  from  the  November  19908  issues  of  Uie  Monthh  Labor 

Review.  Tliese  articles  e^lore  the  labor  force  of  tiie  19908,  tiie  sfa-ucture  of  the  economy,  industiy 
output  and  employment,  occupational  employment,  emerging  issues,  and  a  summaiy.  iCt  II 
provides  a  bnef  review  of  the  methodokgy  behind  tiie  projections.  Part  III  presente  the 
assumptions  underlying  the  specific  industiy  and  occupational  employment  estimates 
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Th^  pr^jee^ns  are  the  latert  product  of  a  pr^pram  begun  more  than  25  years  ago  to  study 
allemattve  growth  eond»iftttioii8  and  their  d!leets  on  employment  by  indus^  and  occupation. 
Freviwas  eeonomie  and  empU^imt  prq^ctitms  in  the  series  have  hem  pobli^^  for  the  years 
1970, 197S,  11^,  1985,  and  2000.  Less  comprdb«i»ve  prtgectitms  have  been  made  for  a  somewhat 
lon^Br  perktd. 

the  articlM  in  this  bulletin  are  written  so  that  counselors,  j€b  placement  personnel,  and  interested 
clients  can  understand  the  pojNiIa^on  and  employment  trends  in  tl^  Unit^i  States  economy.  The 
statistics  of  ocenpatiooal  em^oyment  are  rou^Iy  comparable  with  proje^ims  of  Mcupational 
employment  published  fay  individual  states. 

Order  firom:        Suf^rintendent  of  Docum^te 

U.S.  Government  Printing  CHfke 
Washington,  DC  ^>402 
(202)793*3238 
or 

R^ional  Grovemment  Printing  Office  Bookstore 
Cost:  $7.50 
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Overview  of  Equal 
Opportunity  Legislation 


Handout/Instructor  Resource 


OVERVIEW  OF  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  LEGISLATION 


Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963 

Thb  act,  the  first  piece  of  federal  legislation  forbidding  sex  discrimination  in 
employment,  is  an  extension  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  It  was  designed  to  prevent 
sex  discrimination  in  the  payment  of  wages.  The  act  essentially  provides  for  equal  pay 
for  equal  work;  however,  the  definition  of  equal  work  is  left  with  the  courtt. 


TItie  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  prohibits  discrimination  against  students  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color  or  national  origin  in  programs  receiving  federal  funds.  Title  VI 
and  related  case  law  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race  in  student  admbsions, 
access  to  courses  and  programs,  and  student  policin  and  their  application.  They  also 
require  the  pit>vision  of  bilingual  instruction  or  some  other  method  of  compensating  for 
students  of  limited  English  speaking  ability.  Any  institution  or  agency  receiving 
federal  funds  is  covered  by  Title  VI.  Most  education  activities  of  the  recipient  agency 
or  instruction  are  covered,  even  some  activities  or  programs  not  in  direct  receipt  of 
federal  funds.  Title  VI  is  enforced  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  of  the  U.S,  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 


Title  VII  of  the  Ovll  Rights  Act  of  1964 

This  act  makes  it  illegal  for  private  employers,  labor  unions,  employment  agencies, 
state  and  local  governments,  and  employees  of  educational  institutions  to  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin.  It  is  unlawful  to 
discriminate  in: 

-  r^ruitment,  hiring,  firing,  layoff,  recall 

-  wages,  conditions  or  privileges  of  employment 

-  classification,  assignment  or  promotion 

-  use  of  facilities 

-  apprenticeship  training  or  retraining 

-  application  of  referral  procedures 

-  sick  leave  and  pay 

-  overtime  work  and  pay 

-  insurance  coverage 

-  retirement  privileges 

>  printing,  publishing,  or  circulating  advertisement  relating  to  employment 

-  promotion  opportunities 


Harassment  on  basis  of  sex  is  a  violation  of  Title  VII  (guidelines  issued,  November 
10,  1980) 
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ExccBtlre  Order  11246 

This  order  prohibits  employment  di^rimination  based  on  sex,  as  well  as  on  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  by  federal  contractors  or  subcontractors.  The  order 
covers  emplo^rs  with  a  federal  a>ntract  of  more  than  S10.0(K)  astd  dc^  not  exempt 
sp^ific  kinds  of  employment  or  employe.  Unlawful  practice  include  discrimination  in 
recruiting  or  recruitment  advertising;  hiring,  upgr»iing,  demotion,  or  transfer;  layoff 
or  termination;  rates  of  (»y  or  other  compensation;  and  sel^tion  for  training,  including 
appi^nticeship.  Regulations  have  been  ordered  which  required  hiring  women  in  all 
construction  craft  jobs— 3.1%  of  the  work  crews  in  each  craft  by  1979,  5%  by  1980,  and 
6.9%  by  1981.  Companies  and  unions  which  run  federally  registered  apprenticeship 
programs  in  these  crafo  have  to  enroll  women  at  the  rate  ^ual  to  half  their  percenuige 
of  the  genenU  work  force  in  any  area— about  20%  for  moit  entering  classes. 


Revbed  Order  No.  4 

This  order  require  contractors  with  50  or  more  employee  and  a  contract  of  $50,000 
or  more  to  take  affirmative  action  in  the  employment  of  minorities  in  job  categories 
where  they  have  been  underutilized.  The  order  requires  similar  goals  and  timetebles  for 
women  as  well  ai  minorities.  In  brief,  the  order  rMjuires  affirmative  action  programs  to 
have  the  following:  (1)  A  self -analysis  of  deficiencies  in  compliance,  (2)  corrective 
action  to  remedy  deficiencies,  (3)  goals  and  timetables  where  numbers/percenmges  are 
relevant  to  rarrect  situation,  (4)  development  or  reaffirmation  of  an  equal  opportunity 
policy,  (5)  dissemination  of  i^Ucy  throughout  community,  (6)  report  system  to  measure 
program  effectiven^,  and  (7)  a  procedure  for  getting  sup{H>rt  from  local  groups  to 
improve  employment  opportunities  for  minorities  and  women. 


Titles  Vn  Md  Vni  of  the  Public  Health  Services  Act 

These  titles  forbid  schools  and  training  programs  in  the  health  prof^on  from 
discriminating  against  students  on  the  basis  of  sex.  The  only  schools  and  training 
programs  affect^  are  those  receiving  financial  assistance  under  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  Teachers  and  employers  who  work  with  students  covered  by  this  Act  are  also 
covered. 


Title  vn  of  Oie  Qvll  Rights  Act  of  1964 

As  amended  by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1972,  this  tide  prohibits 
discrimination  in  the  employment  of  personnel  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  sex.  All  mstitutions  or  agencies  with  15  or  more  employees 
including  state  and  local  governments  and  labor  organiations  are  covered  under  the  Act. 
Title  vn  prohibits  discriminatory  practices  in  most  terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 


Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963,  Amended  by  the  Education  Amendment  of  1972 

This  amendment  prohibits  sex  discrimination  in  salaries  and  fringe  benefits.  It 
covers  all  employes  of  educational  institutioni— professional,  executive,  and 
administrative  positions. 
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Title  IX 

In  1972,  Congress  enacted  Title  IX  of  the  Eduoitioa  Amendments  Act,  which  prohibits 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  in  any  education  program  or  activity  r^eiving  federal 
financial  assistance.  Title  IX  states:  "No  person  in  the  United  States  shall  on  the 
basis  of  sex  be  excluded  from  |»rtici;»tion  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of  or  be  subjected 
to  discrimination  under  any  education  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance. . 

The  Title  IX  regulations  were  issued  after  much  delay  on  Jure  4,  1975.  The 
regulaUons  state  that  with  certain  exceptions,  the  law  bars  sex  discrimination  in  any 
academic,  extracurricular,  r^earch,  vooitional  or  other  educational  program  (pre-school 
to  post-graduate)  operated  by  an  organization  or  agency  that  receives  or  benefits  from 
federal  aid. 

The  exceptions  included:  VS.  military  schools,  although  such  schools  began 
admitting  women  in  1976,  religious  schools,  Girl  Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts,  YMCA/YWCA,  and 
other  single-sex  youUi  servira  organizations,  social  fratemiti^  and  sororities.  Boys 
State/Girls  State,  and  father-son  and  mother-daughter  activities. 

The  regulations  are  divided  into  six  categories:  general  provisions,  coverage, 
admissions,  treatment  of  significant  impUrations  for  recruitment,  facilities,  financial 
aid,  student  rul»,  counseling  programs,  housing  ru^,  h^th  care  and  insurance 
benefits,  scholarships  and  other  recognition  activities,  marital  and  parental  status  of 
students,  student  employment,  athletics  and  other  extracurricular  activiti^,  course 
content,  sexual  harassment,  single-sex  courses,  and  school  district  provision  of 
significant  assistance  to  any  organization,  agency  or  individual  that  discriminates  on 
the  basis  of  sex.  The  regulation  does  not  require  or  abridge  the  use  of  the  {mrticular 
textbooks  or  curriculum  materials. 

By  July  21,  1976,  educational  institutions  were  to  comply  with  the  following 
procedural  requirement  of  Title  IX.  Educational  institutions  were  to  1)  appoint  a  Title 
IX  Coordinator  to  monitor  compliance  and  to  handle  grievances;  2)  adopt  and  publish  a 
grievance  procedure  for  prompt  and  equi&ble  r^lution  of  comptoints;  3)  annually 
provide  notice  of  the  districts  compliance  with  Title  IX  to  students,  parents,  employees, 
job  applicants,  unions,  and  other  profe^onal  a^ociations;  4)  provide  a  public  notice 
of  compliance  with  Title  DC  in  a  local  newspaper,  5)  conduct  a  self-evaluation  to 
determine  where  the  districts'  policies  or  practices  might  constitute  sex  disc-imination 
and  to  set  forth  remedial  steps  to  eliminate  the  affects  of  sex  discrimination  within  a 
three-year  period;  and  6)  to  file  an  assurance  of  compliance  with  the  U.S.  Office  for 
Civil  Rights. 

When  Title  IX  was  enacted,  it  contained  employment-related  protections  for  employees 
of  educational  institutions  that  were  not  yet  covered  by  Title  VTI  or  state  law, 
especially  in  the  ar^  of  pregnancy  and  marital  or  parental  status.  Prior,  to  Title  IX's 
passage,  it  was  common  practice  to:  pay  female  teachers  1^  than  male  teachers  because 
males  were  presumed  to  be  the  head  of  a  household;  to  pay  female  C(»ches  less  than  male 
coaches;  and  to  requite  pregnant  teachers  to  leave  the  classroom  immediately.  Title  IX 
requires  that  school  districts  have  a  grievance  pn^edure  for  employees  to      if  they 
have  a  complaint  of  discrimination,  and  requires  that  employees  and  appli^nte  for 
employment  be  informed  that  the  school  district  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex 
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in  emptoyment.  Between  1979  and  1982,  three  separate  federal  district  courts  ruled  that 
Title  IX  protected  students  only«  not  employees,  from  %x  discrimination.  During  that 
period  of  time,  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  did  not  accept  or  investigate  compUunts  of 
employment  discrimination  under  Title  IX.  In  May  of  1982,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
North  Haven  Board  of  Education  vs.  Bell  to  uphold  the  validity  of  Subpart  E  (Employment) 
of  the  Title  IX  regulations. 


Women's  EdncatiooaJ  Eqaity  Act  of  1974 

Designed  as  part  of  the  Education  Amemlments  of  1974,  this  Act  was  pa^d  to  provide 
educational  equity  for  women  in  the  United  States.  Under  th»  Act,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  give  grants  to  or  to  enter  into  Mntracte  with  agencies,  organizatioiis,  or 
individuals  for  activities  designed  to  carry  out  the  purp<^  of  the  law  at  aU  levels  of 
education— preschool,  elemenmry/secondary,  higher  education,  and  adult  education. 
Activities  included  are  the  development,  evaluation,  and  dissemination  of  curriculum, 
textbooks,  and  other  materials  concerning  educational  equity  preservice  and  inservice 
training  for  personnel  with  special  emphasis  on  programs  to  provide  education  equity, 
research  and  development  activities  designed  to  advance  ^ucational  equity;  guidance  and 
counseling  deigned  to  assure  educational  equity,  etc. 

Nothing  in  this  law  prohibits  men  from  participating  in  any  programs  or  activities. 
The  act  establishes  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Council  on  Women's 
Educational  Programs  composed  of  17  people  appointed  by  the  President— by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Act  is  administered  by  the  Women's  Program  Staff, 
Office  of  the  Commissioner,  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 


Section  504  of  the  1973  Rehabilitation  Act 

Section  504  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  handicap  in  employment  and 
programming  by  all  recipients  of  federal  fuiancial  assistance.  Section  504  is  enforced 
by  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights. 


Age  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act  of  1967 

The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of  1967  prohibits  employment  discrimination 
against  persons  between  the  ages  of  40  and  65;  on  January  1,  1979,  the  act  was  extended 
to  protect  persons  between  the  ages  of  40  and  70.  The  Act  prohibits  discrimination  in 
hiring,  discharge,  compensation,  terms,  conditions  or  privileges  of  employment.  The  Act 
prohibits  mandatory  retirement  prior  to  the  age  of  70.  The  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  is  enforced  by  the  EEOC. 


Age  Dlscrfmlnatloo  Act  of  1975 

The  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  prohibits  unreasonable  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  age  in  programs  or  activities  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance.  Thb  Act  will 
protect  all  students  in  community  colleges,  technical  schools,  and  universities,  from 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age.  The  Act  does  not  define  age  to  limit  coverage  to  any 
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particular  group;  it  simply  prohibits  dbcrimination  on  the  Imsis  of  age  at  any  age,  as 
long  as  that  discrimination  a  '*unreaa}nabte."  Employment  is  not  covered  by  the  Act, 
other  than  employment  funded  by  the  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act  (CETA). 

Title  VII  (SecUon  799A)  and  TlUe  VHI  (Sectloa  845)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  as 
Amended  by  the  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Training  Act  and  the  Nurse  Training 
Amendment  Act  of  1971 

Title  Vn  and  Vin  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  states  that  institutions 
receiving  federal  funds  for  their  health  iMr»>nne]  training  programs  may  not  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  sex  in  admisions  or  in  employment  practice  related  to  employee  working 
directly  with  ai^lirants  or  students.  Every  institution  receiving  or  t^neflting  from  a 
grant,  loan  guaran^,  or  interest  subsidy  to  its  health  i^rsonnel  training  programs  or 
receiving  a  contract  under  Title  VII  or  Vni  is  covered.  Title  VII  and  VHI  are  enforced 
by  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights. 


Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  of  19g4 

The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Eduction  Act  of  1984  and  its  predecessor  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  (VEA)  of  1976,  represent  the  most  comprehensive  effort  to  date 
to  infuse  sex  equity  into  an  educatioiwl  prognmi  by  requiring  positive  action  to  end  bias 
and  stereotyping  as  well  as  ensuring  nondiscrimination.  The  provisions  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1976  required  for  the  first  time  that  each  state  hire  at  least  one 
full-time  staff  person  to  coordinate  and  infuse  sex  equity  throughout  the  vocational 
education  s:s«tem.  The  law  r^iuirm)  it&tes  to  provide  incentives  to  local  districts  to 
encourage  nontraditional  enrollments  and  to  tegin  to  esmblish  programs  for  special 
target  |H>pulati(  as,  such  as  disptoced  homemakers.  The  law  required  that  advisory 
councils  have  a  fair  repr^ntation  of  females,  males,  minoriti^  and  the  disabled.  The 
Carl  ^rkins  Act  retained  and  expanded  upon  the  key  sex  equity  provisions  of  the  1976 
Act.  States  are  r^uired  to  assign  one  person  full  time  r»|M>nsibiiity  for  fulfilling 
seven  mandated  functions.  The  Act  provides  two  set-asid^  within  the  basic  state  grant; 
one  for  Single  Parents  and  Homemakers  (8.5%  of  the  basic  grant),  and  the  other  for  Young 
Women  and  Sex  Equity  Programs  (3.5%  of  the  basic  grant).  Local  school  or  vocational 
districts  apply  for  th^  funds  on  an  annual  basis  to  implement  programs  for  vocational 
education  students.  The  intended  long- term  outcome  of  these  programs  is  to  provide 
greater  economic  self-sufficiency  for  girls  and  women. 
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Appendix  N 


Labor  Market 
Information  Directors 


ERIC 


Labor  tof^  (nfomialton 
D^s^tmem  of  bxbtftrtai  Re^bns 
6«  Itorwe  S&Mt.  422 
ktoi^fOm^^AL  38130 

Chuck  OeMm^  CMsf 
flosQftfoh  A  An{d)f9to 

DQpfiJtlllQfll  of 

Osn  Afictef90n 

of  &onomie  Securfly 
1789  West  Jtftoson 
P.O.  Sac  61 23,  ^  Ooda  733A 

Stt^  and  Labor  Itertcarnfaonatlon 
Enrptoymeri  Sa^vity  CKvWon 

UteteGi^AR  72203 

«teanne  BameU  CWsf 
Enmki^ffnM  Caia  A  ftesaarct)  IMv. 
Ein^jtoywiant  Oovolotytisitt  Dept 
F.0.B0KMmMC57 
8acfameftlo^CA9«8MOOl 

WISam  L^iv^  I%8c^ 
Labor  Maitoilnforma^ 

1120  Uncdn  Sirwl 
Dom^,OOeOS03 

F^wd  V^muo^  Db«ctor 
Rasearch  ft  Wormaaon 

CT  Labor  D^)Bftment 
2O0  Fc#y  Bfook  Boitos^rd 
yV^tafiG^,CT  06109 

*mnm  McFaddaa  Dti^ 
C^tee  of  Oc^ipss&onsi  &  LMI 
Delai^^  O^GH^nant  of  Labor 
UnNersfty  P^2a,  A^kling  D 

0.  Box  9029 
NflW^,  OE  19702-9029 


Wet  ct  iJter  ^tafket  lniom)atlon 

of  EfT^jfoyfTwit  Saivteos 
SQOCStfB^  N.W.«  Rm.  201 
Wa^^<^  D  C.  20001 

Rebecca  Rusi,  Cti^ 
Bureau  d  Labor  fc^et  lnfomiati(^ 
of  Labor  &  EiT^stoym^  8dC. 
2012  Cfi^  Orc^  %  Room  »)0 
HartmanlASc^ 
TaOafassea*  PL  323994)674 

Mtton  L  Maitir%  l%8Ctor 
Laborlnfonnatton  Byslams 
Georgia  D^aftn^  of  Labor 
223  Counim!  ftreet.  N  E. 
OA  30303 

Rasemh  ft  Siatlstica  once 
Defsi  of  L^  i  rndus^  Rel. 
630  Fimchbov^  6t,  Rm.  304 
Honofila  H)  96613 


a»/S42^NSS 
FAX:  2(^/2^^70 

807/4^^^ 
FAX:  607/466^01 

602/5^^871 
FAX:  €(«/S^<6474 

501^02-1543 
FAX:  8)1/6tt-«h3 

916/427-4675 
FAX:  816/323^4 

a03/894-»69 
FAX:  303/860>9167 

203/^66-2120 
FAX'  203/S66-1519 


FAX:  302/366^48 


2(^/639-1642 
FAX:  202/6^1^ 

904/468-1046 

FAX:  W^/m-^UB 

404/«6^177 
FAX:  404/^1.9568 

808/548-^ 
FAX:  808/548-1224 


An  Adamtt  CtM 
RaMmti  ft  Analytii 
D^aitRiaai  of  Emptoyina^ 
817  IfaH  Star* 
Bota^S637^ 

Eoonomio  Monnaaon  ft  AndyA 
Oqsi  of  &iptcq^i!8ni  SacuAy 
«18oulh8M8l..2  8otah 
CMctHK^^BOai^ 


808/334^169 
FAX:  a»/3344427 

312/783^16 
FAX:  312/7934M 


Ki»)Ktini6,nwttir 
t^ior  Maitac  fftamaaon 
tN  0^  of  en^toy.  ft  Tmln^ 
lOrtaf^tovtaAvmia 
tncSrapoOl^m  46804 


86.  ^ce$     FAX:  317)^.6950 


AixSl  ft  Andy^  DepMnwrt 
D^Mftment  of  EinpIC)^ 
1000  East  Qiand  A¥mte 
C^Mobm,tA  50319 

Labor  Marka  Normation  S^vtees 
Dmaamnanrof  HunwResowcee 
WToptfvAvemie 
Topaka,fC8  66603 

Ed  Bte^Ai^  MtfU^^ 

LAbor  lytaffcM  f^aaaicf)  ft  An^ysb 

Dapaitmeflt  far  Si^i^mant  Smricas 

2:n&IIMiiarael 

Aanltot,  tor  40821 

OUw  ftot&ww  evador 
Reaaafof)  ft  &BSMca  DM^ 
Depaitnwtt  of  Siytoyment  ft  Training 
P.a  Box  94084 
BaK>n  Rtt«a,  lA  708044094 

IHiyndU  A  FonHOTnto,  CNredor 
Oly.  of  Eoona  Analyib  ft  Resaartfi 
Buremt  of  Efnpkq/mertl  Sacuitty 
20lMon8»M 
/^iguBlB.  ME  04330 

Pflt  Afiiokl  Mactof 
Di^  of  Eoononrio  ft  Eirqahq^.  D^^lopL 
of  Economte  A  Eti^loy.  Devatop. 
ilOOrtoilhEiawftraet 
BcMmom  11^21201 

Rana  KoHcanrpi  ^redor 
Rasaarcfi 

of  &tiptoyrymt  Security 
18  Biv^toiri  ^aai,  M  Roor 
Boston.  MA  02114 

Vot  LoQaru  OlfOdor 

Bi^TMi  of  Raaaafd)  &  ftatiatics 

Err^stoymertt  Securfty  Coffvnteto 

7310  V^toodMWf  Awtt» 

D^idLiyfl48202 

Med  Cbottef^mcta.  D^ector 
Raaaaroh  ft  fta^^oal  S^v^ 
DepMnM  of       and  TraNng 
390  M  Robert  6t«  5th  Fkx»^ 
8t  Faii  MN  ^101 

ItolfDrd  G.  Crawa* 

lotior  fJtoJksA  litformaUoi  Dept. 

En^h^fTO^  Secur^  Comn^sslon 

P.O.  Boc  1^ 

Jadcson.  MS  39215-1^ 


615/281 -8181 
FAX:  515/2^-6301 

913/296-5058 
FAX-  9^^/29Mm 

502^7876 
FAX:  502^7452 

504/342-3141 
FAX  504/342-6193 

207/2^2271 
FAX  207/289-6292 

301/333^5000 
FAX  301/333-7121 

617/727-6666 
FAX  617/727-0315 

313.^76-5445 
FAX:  313/678-5244 

612/296^546 
FAX:  612/296^^ 

601/961-7424 
FAX:  601/961-7405 
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Tom  R^i^i^KKisa. 

Dhfeton    Emptoym^  Secuity 
P.O.  Bw  ^ 

J^lefson  ^»  iK3  6S1M 

Bob  Iteimty,  Otef 
Ftessitii  &  Andysb 
D«f)L  of  Labor  «nd  Industry 
P.O.  toe  1728 

WmSqB  Oison 

rf686Blt9i  AJifwifslAPOr 

Uter  Itetat  Momafion 
C^wtnient  ol  i4l)or 

Uncoln,NE6^09^«00 

^tomes  8.  Hanna.  Chief 

Snptoymant  Sactirty  Depart^^ 
50DEa^TMiilftreel 
Carson  aty»NV8S713 

GaoTBe  Nazar,  l^rac^ 
Ld)or  ktetel  Ufomiaiion 
O^artmem  of  &«f]loymaftt  Saci^ 
32  8oumM!«i8lraai 

AithurJ^OTteai 
As^siffift  Comdsdonar 

f^pabnem  of  labor 
JoTm  FiM  Rata,  1010 
Tr^ttoaKJ  MB2S 

BackwaO,  CfM 

EcOToiTte  Rasavidi  &  Analyst  biraau 
D^>ar«n^  of  Labor 
P.O.  B&t  1028 
A^uqu^^^  fOI  07103 

^^mrnrti  P.  S^^Buf.  Di/actor 
OMslon  of  f^^aarch  A  SlatfeA^ 

StalB  DepaitmM  of  L^Of 
State  Canpus.  BIdg,  12.  Rm,  400 
Albany,  NY  122<KMK)20 

Gfeoory  B  Sainpsoa  Diractor 
Labor  Mart^  tnfomsDon  DIv, 
En^k>yn)8m  Secitf^  Con^ni^ton 
P.O.  Sox^SOS 
naialgh,NC  27611 

Tom  PactosoaD^ 
Labor  Marled  tnfonnstfkm 
Jet  Sen^  North  OaKo)d 
P.O.  Booc  1537 
B^ns^fa>S^02 

K^EwaU 

Labor  ftfefl^  lidorm^ion  Ov. 
Biwu  of  Eirvto^mem  Services 
145  South  FfM  Kreet 
CotoT^  OH  43215 

Bemice  8^901.  (Mef 
Rasaaivf)  &  PianrUng  I^vyon 
EiT^jloymeni  Seciirty  Oommtoton 
308  WB  Rogmtonortal  Office  BIdg 
asahom  Cfty.  OK  731 W 

VMmOos^ 
As^stM  AcimMtfailor  for 

fteseviil)  &  Stetistea 
Oregon  Empto^narft  E^vlalon 
875  Union  Street  NLE. 
Salan  0107311 


314/751^1 
FAX;  3I4/TO1-W3 

406/444-t430 
FAX:  40^444-2n8 

4(»/47l^8964 
FAX:  4tt/471^ia 

7U/I387^4S50 
FAX:  ^2^^3424 

603/3^123 
FAX:  603^^m 

609/292^^643 
FAX:  609/292-6692 

805/641.864$ 
FAX:  5(^>^1-8421 

518/467^181 
FAX:  518/457^)620 

919/733  2936 
FAX:  919/733-6662 

701/224-2^ 
FAX:  701/224-400) 

614/544-2689 
FAX:  614/481*^ 

405/557-7116 
FAX:  405/567-7256 

503/378-3220 
FAX:  601/3737460 


Cnl  Thomas^  DIractur 
ftasaardi  &  Safitfca  Dls^lon 
1216L^  A  Imfao^  ftdhftig 
^tertdxagii  PA  17121 

VSegaa.  tractor 
fimaicfi  &  aadstea  SMi4^ 
Devi  of  Ltfwr&ltimanf^so^9ora 
S05lfcm2f»mA^  I^Rr. 
Ray.  ra  00918 

fteb^  L«^;^  AcftiUnl^ater 

Labcv  MvfcBl  rnforintiton  a  Atenagern^ 

0^  of  En^topnam  a  Tmlnbtg 

lOif^tanMi^Sifett 

PrcMcfwioe.  1^  029034740 

DavUL^  Ore^ 
Later  Mffifetf  toton^ton 
Empk^nent  Se^iray  Cmmteslon 

p.asoxMs 

Cobimbia.  SC  ^» 

M»y  Sua  VtokarsL  I^aM 
Labor  lyteflM  tnfdnnmion  CMar 
Oepatimafa  x^Lsbot 
P.O.  Box  4730 
Abmdem.  SO  67^-4730 

Joe  &  Cyamif^gsi^  Oliector 
ftesmdi  a  firtsfici  DMrion 
D^Miiwt  of  Enq^i^mant  SacMy 
OdiM  Hi«  ORtoa  BU9.  Ria  519 
436SmAwilia,N0ff^ 
rtariwlla.  TN  37^-1000 

M^^ft^m^Direeior 
Eoonomie  flasaar^  a  AnafyA 
Tarn  finptoyment  ComnA^ 
1IM«  a  Oor^in^  Ave^  Room  206T 
AUB^TX  78778 

N  Homer,  tXractor 
Lid)or  M»M  Mbtmatlon 

^vi  nesaarcn 
D^artmwiJ  of  Employment  Sacur^ 
174  SodalHtf  Avenue 
P.O.Bo9Cll2« 
SaSL^Oty.  1^7  84147 

RobM  Wve,  elector 
Poland  Inlorm^on 
VT       of  Eft^i^f^mm  a  Tmg. 
5  &em  Ifowlaln  DrKre 
P.O.  Box  488 
^tottpeO^,  VT  (»a02 


717/787-8266 
FAX:  717/772-2168 

809/^44S3W 
FAX:  htone 


401/277^730 

S^vlces 
FAX:  401/277-2731 


8(^/737^2660 
FAX:  803/737-^42 

6C»/622-2314 
FAX:  6(»/622-2322 

615/741-2284 
FAX:  615/741^^03 

512/483-2616 
FAX:  512/4W-1241 

601/5^2014 
FAX:  801/533-2466 


602/229<»1l 
FAX:  802/22^0750 


Oofon^  A  Es^,  D^ector 
E^Ton^  infiOTnafion  Services  Dk, 
^^rglrte  EmptoymM  Conwd^k)n 
P.O.  Box  1^ 
Wchnwid.VA  23211 

Ann^r 

B^e^^  a  Analysis 
^^artnant  <^  Labor 
P.O.  Bm  3159 
St.  Thwm  VI 00801 

Gary  Boc^ftsdt  I^rec^ 
Isbor  Martot  a  icofwoto  Ar^Tysh 
En^toymwtt  8ec4»iry  t^MMtnertf 
212  Itepfe  Parity      Stxip  KQ-1  f 
Wynvto.  WA9^04«11 


604/786-7496 
FAX  604/22S'^23 

809/776^TO0 
FAX:  809/774-6908 

206/436-4804 
FAX:  206/4384646 
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Ubor  &  &onomte  i^tasr^ 
Bitfiftu  of  Emptoyniinl  PfOQwns 

Ctatrtesloa  wy  »s»0ii2 

I'iiiltoy  J.  tteckioii,  ttidof 
LibOf  fctefcit  MofiRStion  Bufwu 
DqsL  of  IndMV,  Labor  &  Human 
iMifiona 
P.g  Box  7044 
klteSaoi\  VM  53707 

Tom  (Wb^jNr,  Manmer 
Rasasfoh  &  PSwiing 
Emp^fmant  Sfcurty  Cofivy^aton 
P.0<  Box  2760 
Caspar,  WY  82602 


304^8-2660 
FAX:  304/348-0301 

€08/26&'^43 
FAX'  606/267-03^ 

»7/2»4648 
FAX:  307/S3S^293 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
Buraau  of  ttie  Census 

Wsstwifiton,  O.C.  S(X333 


State  Data  Center  Program 
Coordinating  Organizations 

(Includes  Business  and  Industry  Data  Center  Initiative  Components) 


June  1990 


OooM  for  BttSiitesi  urf  EccuNHsic 
80x870221 

Tufcaloosi.  AL  3S487^0221 
*Mi«  Aniifltt  WMtff 

AtebiiM  D^p«rt8imt  ol  Ecwmmc 
and  Cooimmif^Afraiif 
Offtee  ^^st^l^ns^ 
P.a  Bm  25Q»7 
34tf  Smuio  Bfi^  Road 
Momgofl^,  AL  36IQS^7 
Mr.  nricer  C^iat 
(2C»)»4-877S 

AlaNma  PyWk  L^my  Senice 

Mootgpmenr,  AL  36130 
Ms.  Hilda  X>€Al 
<2aS)  277-7330 

Alaska 

Alaska  State  I^ta  Ceoter 
Resctr^  ft  Anafjs^ 
Depanmeoi  ol  L^or 
F.O.Bqx25S(M 
Ittocatt,  AK  998Q2*5S04 
^  KAfhfTii  Lbft 
(907)  4654500 

Offee  of  Managmem  and  Budget 

DMs^  of  Pol^ 

Pouch  AD 

Jii0ttu,AK  99811 

Mr.  Jack  KitiAliedcr 

(907)  46$-3$68 

Depanmea!  of  Edvcadm 
Div^m  of  L^nriea  and  Musevms 
Ata^  State  Lftrtiy 
Poi^  G 

Juneau,  AK  998114571 
Ms^tiom  Fitdetaoeo 
(907)465-2927 

Depaitiimi  of  Q»smmit]r  A 
IteffoMj  Affdn 

DKti^  of  Mtts^^  ft  Regiofial 

Aaabtance 

P.O.  Box  BH 

Juneau,  AK  99811 

Mr.  ^ul  CuAninghaiTi 

(907)  46S47S6 


Iimtfuse  for  Socbl  ft  Ecmmue 
Retear^ 

Uidvefsiiy  of  Alaska 
3211  Provideocc  Drive 
A^ior^AK  99S08 
Mr.  JimKcsT 
^  786-7710 

Arizona 

Ariima  Depanmfli  of  Economk 
Security 

ISX)  West  W^ihistoii 
P.O.  Box  6123-Mi5Z 
Pboeaix^AZ  85005 
•Ms^BeHyJtffHos 
(602)  S42^9»4 

Center  fct  Bi»iitess  Rcseaxcb 
Cotte^  of  BttStMS  Adminittntkm 
Artoi»  State  IWrniity 
TempcAZ  SS2S7 
Mr.  Tom  Rex 
(602)  965-3961 

Colkge  <d  Business  AdiBiiiistrBtim 
NtntherB  Arima  Univetsity 
Box  15066 
FUgstafr,AZ  86011 
Dr.  Joae^  Walka 
(602)  523-3657 

FWcrai  Documcfits  Section 
DepartoMt  of  Libraiy, 
Arcbim,  and  Putxiic  Rcxxmls 
1700  West  Wttlui^ 
P)ioeiiix,AZ  8S007 
Ms,  Janet  Fisher 
(602)  62M121 

^vtetai  of  Ec^KHnic  ft  Bmtsess 
Researeb 

Ctitege    Buaattss  ft  Pid»Uc 
Admintefatitm 
Univeiilty  <rf  Aiicooa 
Tuesm^AZ  85721 
^bLIfc^Penix 
(602)  621«215S 

Arkansas 

St^e  Data  Oenter 

UniversHy    Arkaasas-littie  Rock 

2801  South  University 

yttlc  Rock,  AR  7^ 

*Ms»  Sarah  Brtshears 

(501)569-8530 

Arkansas  Sute  L^raiy 
1  Cs^tol  MaJ} 
littte  Rock,  AR  72201 
Ms.  Maiy  Honeycutt 
(501)  682-2864 


Reamrt  ft  Aiiriji«is  Sectioa 
Afkassas  Empteymem  Security 
Divi^as 
P.O.  Box  2981 
LtaieRocfc,AR  72^ 
Mr.  CoyCoxart 
(501)  682-3159 

CaUfoniia 

State  Cei^ia  Data  Center 
Depaitme^  <rf  Rnance 
915  L&reet 
S^m^to,  CA  9SS14 
»Ms.  Unda  C^e,  Direder 
(916)322-4651 

Mr.  Skhnd  Loi^a^r 

SM»m^ito  Area  OOO 
106  K  Stit«t«  &tite  200 
SaciMtenio>  CA  95814 
Mr.  Bob  Fttckr 
(916)  441^59^ 

Aa>od«ion<tf  Bay  Area 
Covmunents 
Meuo  Center 
8th  and  Streets 
P.O.  Boor  3050 
CMOand^CA  946044050 
Ms.  Patiieii  Perry 
(415)464-7937 

lostitute  of  Southern  Catifoniia 
SCAC 

818  Wea  7th  Succt 
Los  A^^s,  CA  90017 
Mr.  Tim  DtHtdas/Kfike  Sckivarxaiana 
(213)236-1800 


San        Assocteck»  ctf 
Co^Amnenls 
RmRtetf  Plata 
401  B  &reet«  Suite  800 
SanC^o^CA  SnOl 
Ms.  Kaien  Lam^ierc 
(619)236-5353 

St^  Dm  Oeai^  Piofram 

Unimsity  of  CalifofBia-Beikeley 

2538  Chnnittf 

Beiketey,  CA  94720 

Ms,  ItaM  Eioowrid/Fred  Gey 

(415)642-6571 

*  Denmes  kef  ammct  SDC 
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C(dc»ado 


DdawaiT 


Georgia 


Divbtos  of  Locil  (^MiDflscal 
Cd^o^Miio  DipiitiMitt  of  Locil 

IgO  a»iBm  ^ryt,  IloemS31 
DesvecCO  8Q309 
•Mr.8ddBmoMs 
Ml.  RriMCti  Pktso 

BiitiiiffSf  Rcsciidi  ^vbteo 
Oimdaate  Scteoi  of  ftuiiiess 

Bou^feTt  CO  80309 
(303)492^8227 

hbtttitl  Resources  St  EcoAOoics 
Dygoiteirt  of  ilyriarfmre 

FonO^BSiCO  80523 
Mi»  Stte  Aodesoo 
(303)491.^ 

Docttnictts  Dcputflicai 
The  Ubmk$ 

Fan  Goiiiii*  00  80823 
Ms.  SuznfieTtyte 
(303)  49M101 

ConnectScttt  (BIDQ 

Coi&pnb^Bl^  PltPiiim  DM^>o 

a)  Watftiflflc»  Stnei 
Hantort,  Cr  06106 
^4'MivThesoii  Srtuwrt 
(20»S664B85 

OcvcnuMOt  Doc9fii6ftts 
Conoeettatf  Sittt  Lftmiy 
231  Cqritil  A«mtie 
Hmf^CT  06106 
Mr.  Albert  Mko 
(203)5664971 

R^er  Center 

Uminitt  fitf  Sochi  Inquijy 

Unhvi^^  Cnmrnicut,  U-264 

Stmt,  CT  06268 

Mi«  Loii  Tlmms*Fenm 

(2Q3)48M440 

Co&iiecticitt  Depirtmeot  of  EcMOmic 

Dcvetc^MiicQt 

865  Bic^  Street 

RocWmCT  06067 

Mr.  iKffKodfM 

(203)566^ac 

Empfoymeal  SecuiQr  DMrioa 
Cwwcctfciit  D^MuUBCsl  ctf  Ltf>or 
200  PoBjr  Brook  Booic^wif 
WetbeiifieU,  CT  0S109 
Mr.  RMiMd  Vajawetei 
(203)5664120 


Delnque  Devti^seat  OfBce 

P.a  Boar  m 

Dover,  tNB  19903 

*Mfi  Jo4y  McK&wey 'Clwfry 

(MS)73Mm 

C(^^  of  Ufbtt  Afbiis  and  Finite 

Uiihot^  of  D^wm 
Ontaa  IMB,  Room  286 

>te»nk.DE  19716 

(30i)45\-&V3S 

Distrfct  of  Colombia 

i^ti  acrvices  uivisioq 
MajtoIi  Office  df  Aankig 
Ro^  3M,  PicildemM  ^g. 
415  12tt  Street, 
W^nytcOfDC  2O0O4 
•Mr*  G«  AJu^ 
(202)  7274S33 

Metr^oBtM  WiidifayM  Cottwfl  of 
Oowraweiitt 

777  Plorth  CMioi      Suite  300 

Wisiiiagion,  &C  20002-4201 

Mr.  Rotiert  OiifOtlif 

Ms.  ilitHPW  .lolitiinlinnHsler 

(202)962-3200 

Florida  (BIDQ 

Florida  State  Dm  Ce^er 
Eaeciitive  ^MBee  of  tte  Oovomor 
Office  of  Rasab^  St  Btid^eii&g 

Tl»  Oqpted   

TaSMmtSBCr  FL  32399-0001 
•Mr*  SNfv  Kifli^Ue 
C904)«7.»14 

CeaM  for  tbe        of  Fc^tdatkHi 
Instimtc  for  Soc^  Research 
654BeS^BitB^ 
Florida  State  Uaiver^ 
Ttf^ia0ee,FL  3230S4063 
Dr.  Ike  B^ctttrin 
(904)644-17162 

State  Lfeiary  Pkffto 
RA  OfajrBuMmg 
Tatehasee,  FL  32399^32% 
Ms^IisaCkM 
(904)487^1 

Btueatt  ol  Ectrnmiic  Aoaty^ 

107  Bail  C&iees  &reet 
TMIahaii<y>  FL  ^391*2000 

♦M6.&%R«ttfqr 
(901)4874568 


IXviiiefi  of  Deioopi|dtfc  A 
GtOTfla  0£&e  erf  Plaiuunf  aed 


270  wariAi^oo  Street,  S.W., 


At^a^GA  S0S34 
•Mib  RoMo  SlilL|iatffck 
(40«)fSM9U 

DociUBeoia  U^fsriiii 
OcMSta  Slate  IMwersitjr 
Iteiveia^  Raaa 
Ateta^OA  30303 
Me>  C^fte  Qiriiriao 
(«H)  1<4US 

Robot  W,  WoodmOr  I<fimiy  tor 
AdvMCed  Studiaa 
EiBOrjr  Uoh^jsiiy 
Atfai^  GA  3QU2 

FHffbttli  Md^tide 
(«>4)7Z74880 

Main  library 
Uatvani^  of  Oeofgia 
A^»,GA  30602 
Ms.S8tnCFteM 
(«•)  3424664 

(korgte  DcpuuMot  of  CmnnuQitjr 

Oflto  of  CooTdifMtfd  Ptansfaig 
lOO  Peacbcree  &,  NJB.  #1200 
AOtnts,  GA  30303 
Mr.PhaHiicl 
(404}6SMS26 

Docuieeitai  Librviao 
ftm       Cteier  Profram 
A^Msy  Smc  CoO^ 
504  OoB^  Drive 
Abaor.GA  317QS 
M».  Juaate  Mffler 
(912)a(M799 

DoevfocAts  Lftmisfi 
&ate  I^ta  Ceaier  Program 
Oeorg^  Sratbem  CoQcge 
Statesboxo,  OA  30458 
Ma,  Ljpon  Wa&bak 
(912)681^117 

&ate  Date  Oeater  Prt^m 
Mexw  Uaivecrity  Law  Libraiy 
Mercer  tMvenity 
MMcm,QA  31207 
Mi.  Jeooy  Rowe 
(912)744-3667 

Servfeea 
Uohmity  ttf  Gcosgia  L^nries 

F)ooc 
Atten,  GA  30602 

Hofteoie  Bales 
(404)342-0727 

*  Douxa  key  coftma  SDC 

*  Dea^  kty  tonmt  BIDC 
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^^^OA  3Q332 
Mr.  Rkhild  Lmy 

Guam 

590SMtfa  hfaxkM  Drive 

&tte  601, 6^  Ftoor  GITC  BuiWag 

Tumi^fig,  Oitain  9011 

^Mr.  Fl^  R.  Bttdnfts 

(«7D«4«^1 

Hawaii 

HtMiS  StMU  Diu  Center 

Ecosomie  DeveN^flieiit 
KKnu»fti  BuMbig«  Room  602A 
2$0  Sw  lOof  ftrset 
Ito^tt, «  96813 

P.O.  Sd  23S9 

Itoioluiu,  HI  96804 

Mr.  Rotot  SduBitt,  &ate  Statiftickn 

(198)5184067 

Iitfbfi&fltioii  nd  CoinBittittcttio& 

Sexvices  Dfvi^ 

^te  DqwtmtQt  of  &idget  tod 

llSl  Pv^^)OwS  Sattt 
HoflO>ohi«  HI  96813 
Ms,  JovTqrtAa 
(80S}»8^180 

Idaho 

Idtho  De^txtmeat  of  Commerce 
700  West  SwcStmt 
Boitt«ID  83720 
•Mr.AltttFMer 
(268)334.3479 

Ismiti^raJd  Rflieardi 
Room  319t  Btiriiies  BaiMifig 
Bote  Slate  Uoiveii^ 
Bo^n>  837tf 
Mr.  Dra  Cuming 
(208)  385-1613 

Ti»  Idito  Sute  Utmry 
ass  West  Street 
Bote,  ID  83702 
Ms.  Sftraliiiiie  r^Bcfaols 
(208)  3ai'2150 

Ctetof  for  Buitiitm  Research  aod 
SeivioBS 

Cmo^Bo«84SO 
MOio  Stale  Ueimiltjr 
FoemttoilD  83209 
Dr.  Piiil  Zdtts 
(208)236-2504 


niifiais 

DhMoQ    Ptmmv  ami  1^0^ 
Aaaly^ 

ittmOis  tMean  ct  ine  nogei 
WB&ffl  SMta  EteOd^  Rm.  605 
S^uiii^ieldy  &•  6Z706 

(217)  mim 

(Vntm  A  fttta  Umb  Sewieea 

D^mtmeat  of  SoetotOR 
Aittlyopirfo^  A  Staefat  Woik 
Iffi^&mlMmt&y 
604  Soma  Stmt 
Nonaal,  JL  61%1<4901 
Or*  Rof  Tmadimr 
(309)43ft49«6 

Oeater  for  Oweiaaissial  ladies 
Nofttefs  Mfloii  Uiilvautey 

DeX^IL  60115 
Mi.  Ri^  Aaae  ItoMs 
(815)753-190^x221 

R^kmal  Resear^  «^  Dcvttopmtat 
Service 

Sottfhcia  ffliAoii  Uahm^ty  at 

Ednwlsvflte 

Bosk  14M 

Ediwteir&,a  620:^1456 
Mr*  Oiaftes  Xirfroa 
(618)024500 

CtoBgD  Ama  Oeognyte 
lofonaMiOB  Sl^y 
Room  2102,  Bttl^ig  B93 
F.O.BDK4348 

UiOvraity    IttRiis  C3iktto 
OiteafOfk  6000 
Mr.^  &ih 
(312)996-6367 

Indiana  (BIDC) 

ladbum  State  Lftmfv 
ladfaoa  StM  Dm  Ctaier 
M)  Naidi  Semite  Avttim 
lattaaa^IN  46204 
Mr«  Ray  Ewtdu  Kjector 
^^RAeftaEi^ 
P17)232J7S3 

Basfams  Researdi  Cmtet 
Ii^aaa  IMvwrity 
lOlb  as6  fta  Lne 
ttooariagtOB,  IN  47(05 
Dr.  MoftOB  Masttf 

Iirf^  BttiaaM  Kosna  Caattr 
sot  West  Hfieiiktt,  BX  40U 

4Mfc  Cuid  So|Rf 


Dhrisioa  of  EcosoAk  Amiy^ 
fcsfiaM  Dqannem  of  Conawfte 
1  Mcaib  Ci#^  Siriie 'TOO 

Mr.  Robert 

State  Lftmycf  lom 
Ettt  12tli  (rnn4 
DcsMoiBes.lA  5Q319 
*Ms.  B*f h  H«inii>t 
(515)281-4185 

Ccastti  Seiviefii 
fewa  State  U&tvtx^ 
320EanHaa 
Ames^IA  30011 

(515)294*8337 

Gmmr  fte  SocM  aod  Behavionl 
Rmearch 

Uahvsi^  ctf  Nortteni  Jowa 
CMar        lA  50614 
Dr.  R<*at  Kjaoicr 
(319)  273^05 

Ioi»  Soctal  Scfeim  lastiivte 

345  Sbaeffier  Han 
Iowa  Oiy,  lA  52242 
Mr.&teoDayei 
^19)  335^71 

Omttf  Data  (3rim 
Departaeat  <tf  Pidte  lastntctkm 
Onmes  Statt  oe&e  BttUdfa^ 
DaMo^IA  50319 
Mr.  Steve  Boal 
(515)  281*4730 

Resttf^Seet^ 

Iowa  D^partateot  of  Ecoaomic 

Devd^ment 

200  EaA  Oiaad  Aveaue 

OesMobes^lA  SOX» 

(515)  281-3005 

Itefioa  L&iaiy 
Bmm  Vina  C^ege 
StOfmLake^IA  5C68S 
hbloiSMoiia 
C712)mZ2Ca 

Kansas 

State  Ubraiy 

Room343-N 

Sta^  ^^ol  fttib&)g 

Ite^XS  66612 

•MvMmGaMdi 

C913)4»49i9 

^  Dmom  htjt  eMWt  BIDC 


Room  152*E 

Topda^KS  66612 
Ms*Teicsa  BocxtMogu 
(913)  296-2436 

I^Rifiitc  for  ptibfe  Pcdlcy  lod 

607  Sate  HaU 
Tte  UniveisHy  KtBsas 
Liwx«sicc,KS  66W«960 
Mi.Ttaciffla  Hciytr 
(913)  864-3123 

Center  lot  EcoacMnie  Devcbqpiiieat  St, 
Bttsioess  Rfiseaxcb 

^iditta  Smte  Ucuveisity 

M&  Janet  Nkl^ 
(316)  689^^ 

P^ulatfoa  and  Reswites  Latx^ai^ 
De^trtn^c  olSoddbgy 
Kansas  State  Univefsity 
Maahattan,  KS  66506 
Dr.  Jan  L.  ¥\m 
(913)  532-5984 

Keatucky  (BIDC) 

Utban  Studies  Center 
C^)ege     Urban  A  F\^lic  Affdirs 
Univer^  of  Lotrfsvilie 
Loui8viUe,KY  40(292 

Mr.  ftm  Crouch 
(M3)  588*7990 

Offke  of  F^icjr  A  Management 

State  ^Kentt^ 

Capita  Annei 

Fiankfott,  KY  40601 

Mr.  Steve  Rowland 

(502)  564-7300 

State  libiaiy  DMskm 

Depamnent     Vbtmes  St  Axehives 

300  Cbffeetree  Ro«S 

P,0.  Bmc  537 

Frankfoit^KY  40601 

M&*  Bfcttda  Fuller 

(502)875-7000 

Loaisiana 

OfTice  of  Planning  and  Budget 
Division  o(  Adminitti«tk»i 
rO.  B<»^9«)9S 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  TOSM 
•Mib  Karen  F^enm 
(504)  342*7410 

I^vision  <^  Bttfiness  and  Ecmoxnic 
Rescaid) 

UiOvcfrity  of  New  Orleans 
Lake  Front 

Nev  Orieans,  La  70122 
Mr.  ViiMnt  Maruggj 
(504)  286-6248 


DlvWon    ttortseo  Rcseaidi 
Lm^itea  Tedi  UflivesBtjr 
P.O.  Bat  tons 
Ritsim,LA  71272 
I^.  EdmxdO3o0e 
(318)257^ 

Refcieaco  Depart  nwit 

Loiiisbaa  Lftxtxy 

F.a  B»  131 

B«Qtt  Roi^  LA  TOg21 

Mr&i  Blattrtie  Ooiini 

(504)342-4918 

Center  for  L&  Qcte  od  Popul^i^ 

Xtepafunent  ftf  Socioic^ 
LMt^na  State  Uoivexisty 
Bitc»iRm^LA  70803 
Dr.  Ata  CAeock 
(504)98-5359 

Center  for  Bu^ncss  a^  Eccomntc 
Researcti 

Htm^m  LoiBiiana  Univemqf 
MMsne,  LA  71209 
Dr.  ^  Was 
P18)  342-2m 

Maine 

Diviskm  of  Eonmik  Analysis  and 
Research 

Mate  DenitiBCnt  ^  Lrt»or 

20  Union  Street 

Angiota,  ME  0030 

Mr.  RaynM  FodV^ide,  Director 

eMa^JmiMoilfo 

(2S7)  289^271 

Maine  State  L&my 
SiaulfeQse  Stetson  64 
A^^am,  ME  04333 
Mr.  Gasy  rSd^ 
(^2»^1 

Marylasd  (BIDC) 

Maiytod  Dcpartipeat  of  State 
Plafin!^ 

301  Weat  Pre^ra  Street 
BabteofcMD  21201 
•4^Mr*MicMLrtti« 
(^1)225^4450 

Cmsptt^Sc^e  Center 
Univtrsiqr  of  Maf]piafMl 
CoSegeMMD  20742 
Mr.  JdmMd^ 
(301)4544030 

CSovennMat  Refereoee  Servfce 
Pratt  LBwaijr 
400  Cmiednl 
BaltiaK»e,MD  21201 
Mr.  Wesley  Witon 
(301)396*5468 


4^4 


MaisadmMtts  (BIDC) 

Mamchmetti  la«totte  tor  Sociil  and 

EcoBomlc  Research 

USTtwywaHaa 

Uidve^ftf  of  Massadmsctts 

AAhml,MA  01003 

4  •Or.  SI^Mi  CoAa»  Director 

(4t3)S454460 

MiLNoffaCtom 

C413)S4S417« 

Maaadmiatts  Ifisttete  for  Social  ami 

Eeosomk  Rcsendi 

B»219 

Tte       Hoase,  R01. 50 
Bo$tm,MA  CB133 
Mr.  ^X^ten  Mttixay 
(617)  727^3237 

A&h4pa  Infofmattoi  Center 
Departineot  <rf  Managmeat  ft  ftidget 
(MBce  ctf  Romitie  and  Tu  Analysts 
P.O.  Box  30026 
La&sh«MI  48909 
n>r.  Lasrtfict  Rosen 
(517)  373-7910 

MIMIC/Cater  for  Urban  Stupes 

Waym  State  Univofsity 

Ftodty/Adnfatistntteo  B^g 

6S6W.fift»r 

Deoc^MI  4S2Q2 

Dr.  Mask  Neitbmot 

pl3)577«S0 

lie  LAraiy  (rf  M^tigan 
Govenvnent  Docuseats  Service 
P.O.  Boa  30007 
Lnsiag^MI  48909 
Ms,  F*  Amte  I^immd 
(517)  373-1307 

Misnesota  (BIDC) 

MiaMSOtt  SMe  PlaA^^  Afenqr 

300  Oottaii^  0(6ee  BoUiiV 

658  Cete  Street 

St  Pitfi,  MN  55155 

^.IMdBtrldl^ 

(612)  2974360 

^'Mr*  DatM  Radam^ier 

(61^2970255 

Ijttef^»tfy  Rasottrce  ft  lofbnnation 
Center 

Dqvanmeot  <tf  Ecfoeation 
501  Capted  S^t«  BttiWf^ 
StPaul^MN  55101 
Ms.  FatifeteT^^^ 
(612)2964684 


*  Dmcm  kiy  cmtm  SDC 
^  Denws  kiy  camaet  BtDC 
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Mlssi^ppi 

Colter  for  Foptttetkm  Studits 
IMmsiiVfMS  38(77 

^m.^—  1^—  > t i  ■  m.*  

^l}23^7288 

Gcvmor^  (^Ece  of  Federmt-  Suie 

DepixtraetH  ^  ComiimAjr 

301  West  Petri  &iv«t 
Jteleofi^MS 
Mr.  Urn  Out 
(601)  949^2219 

Mtssimrl 

Afittouri  Ste^  Lftniy 
2002  Mksottri  Bot^evinS 
PO  BoK  387 

Je8tam  Oty,  MO  6S1Q2 

Offiee  of  Adf&kt^tipn 
'  124  Cqsimi  Bi^dteg 
P.O.  Bc»t  809 
lelfesoQ  Qiy,  MO  65102 
Mr.  IUm  Boisod 
P14)  751-2343 

Uftea  lofimBatkm  Center 
Utivesity  erf  AfiisoitrHSt  Louts 
8001  Nttitnl  Roed 
St  Louk,  MO  63121 
Dr.  Ic^  Blod^eti 
(314)  553^14 

Offiee    Sockl  A  Econraik  Data 

Uniftisity  of  Mtfsoim-CtouiDbia 

SllCHrkHefl 

Cohimt^ii,  MC  <kS211 

C314)Sa2-7»6 
JbftQtaiia  (BIDO 

Ceom  end  Ecc»Mik  I&fonsaticn 
Ceftter 

Kfetttut  D^iftn^  <rf  Coffiinerce 
1424  9t&  Avraiie 
Statjoa 

MT  5962IM)401 
•4^MSb  Pitrfeii  Reberts 
(40O44«.289( 

Montane  State  L&iry 
1515  Ent  6cli  Avcaue 

StatkM 
Hdeoa^MT  59S20 
Mi.  Katliy  Brown 
(40S)  444*30^ 


Btnean  <rf  &siims  a^  Ecooonk 
Rcseaidi 

Univn^  erf  NbMM» 
Mkiotite,MT  5^12 
Mr.  SiBi  Sytvesier 
(406)243.5113 

Survey  Reseaieh  Oeater 
Wasoa  HaB,  Rm.  MOB 
M^aaa  &ate  Ihhmmty 
BoxMVuMT  59717 
Ms.  Lee  Fao&msr 
(406)994^1 

Reseaid)  A  AiMJjfSis  Buitau 
Ewpioymeat  Pofay  Pivtttott 
Mi»ttaftt  Depamacai  of  Labor  A 
hufostfy 
P.O.  Box  1728 
fMena^MT  59624 
Bob  Raffeity 
(400  444-2430 

Lewis  &  Ckik  libiuiy 
120  S.  Last  ChaiM  Mali 
Hekiia,MT  59fi01 
Bfvcc  NcweU 
(406)442-2388 

Nebraslca 

Center     Aj^^  Uiban  Research 
Tlie  I  ^nistxsiy  of  N^«lea*Chnalu 
Peur  Ktewft  Gtaference  Center 
1313  FvMin-oo-tte'^laa 
Omalm,  NE  081S2 
^Mr*  Jsmne  Befcbert 
(402)»S4311 

Pc^kjr  Research  Office 
P.O.  BC9C  94601 
Slate  Cqiilol,  Rm.  IISI 
Umic^NE  68509^1 
Ms.  Prem  L  Bansai 
(402)  471-2414 

Kd»r&ska  library  Commissi^ 
*420PStmt 
LbKdi^NE  6SS08 
Mr,  Mifl  L  KqpiscUce 
(402)  471-2WS 

Tike  Centra}  Data  Proceed  Divinon 
Depaitmeftf  of  Administration 
Servkes 

1306  State  C^i6i 
Une<^  NE  68509 
Mr.  Skh)  Miller 
(402)471*2065 

Nemda 

Nev^  State  Ubxaxy 
Capitcd  (^mpkx 
401  North  Ctison 
Canon  Qty,  NV  89710 
Ms.  Joan  Kenchner 
Betty  McNcal 
(702)  885*5160 


New  Hampshire 

(Mot  d  &aie  naming 
2  !/2      M  Satm 
Ctenoid,  NH  0X301 

(603)271-2155 

Near  H^^shfae  Sta^  LAmry 
ParkStfM 
Coimd,KR  0^ 
Mf •  KiftBitiH  ^^gjn 
(603)  271-2392 

CMScn  <rf  Biom^ries 
Uaivei^  <rf  New  Hampshire 
Jwnes  }M«  Fk»r 
0ttAui,NH  03634 
Mr.  Oa«a  Dmiitt 
(603)  86M7D0 


New  Jers^  (BIDC) 

Neir  Jersey  D^rtm^t  d  Labor 
DMsicni  (rfLabo'  Market  and 
Demographic  Resesrdi 
CN3&MuiFteliI1aza 
Tttntcm,  NJ  08625*03^ 
*^4MsL  CMMte  Oi  Bi^es,  Asst  Dir 

Nev  Jesaqr  State  libfaty 
ISS  West  State  Street 
CN520 

IV^too^NJ  08625-05^ 
Ms.  Beveily  RaflrtMck 
(609)  2924220 

PrfaMton-Rutgeis  Cens\ts  Data 
ProjM 

Prtectott  Uniwsity  Computer 

87  Proqm  Avenue 
PrinceKm,  NJ  08544 
Ml  Jodhh  S.  Rom 
(609)  452^2 

^incetCKB-Rutgtis  Census  Data 

PlDftCt 

Center  Qniputer  &  lafonnation 
Smkes 

Rmgess  Univeisity 

CCIS41iII  CenteTt  Bvsch  Campus 

P'O.  Box  879 

I^taway,NJ  08854 

Ms.  Cer^ude  Lewis 

(201)  932-2483 

Department  ^  Urtxan  Ptanning  and 
Pofiqr  Deve^mient 
Rat^ets  Uaimitty 
Laey  Stme  Ha&,  B  Wing 
New  &tmswkk,  NJ  08903 
Dr.  James  Ht^iea,  Chair  and 
Cr^uate  Directed' 
(201)  9.^0822 

*  Dencta  k&y  c^uact  SDC 
4  Dmnes  hey  cMOct  BIDC 
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New  Mexico  (BIDC) 

EeoE«»tk  DevdcqmieQt  tod  Tourism 

1100  Si.  fima$  Drive 
SmmFt^NM  87SQ3 
•Mfc  Caml  Stficck 
(505)  827-0X7« 

Moko  SMe  L&my 
32S  Don  Avenue 
P.O.  Box  1539 
Sna  F<NM  878)9 
Ms.  Nofma  McCallao 
(SOS)  827.3825 

Bttitav  of  Bitsioess  «id  Economic 
ResMcch 

Unii^isity  of  Meaco 
1920  Lmis  NE 
A^nqi^i^NM  87131 
Mr.  Kevm  Ksigacui 
•#-Mi.  JnUaaa  9oyk 
{90S)  2774215 

D^ftrtft^nt  (rfEconmiks 
New  Modeo  State  Univcnity 
Bm  30001 

LttCrvces,  NM  88003 
Dr.  Kathleen  Bfook 
(S0S)64&A905 

NwYork 

Divisiofi  of  ^ 
D^snme^  of  i 

1  Omuneite  Plsza,  Rocm  905 
99  Vf9Shiopm  Avenue 
AAtJiy,  NY  12245 
^Mr.Mmi  Smdamalia 
(118)474.5005 

CoftteB  Ittf4stitte  for  Sodsl  t.nd 
EeMoak  Rettaich  (QSER) 
Con^O  Unive  ^ty 
323  Uris  H«M 
Iltoacs^NY  14853-7601 
Ms.  Ann  Crav 
{607)  2SS-13S8 

Law  and  Soc^I  Scieaces  Unit 
New  York  Sta^  Ubraiy 
Culiuia]  Editeatioo  Center 
Enpiie  State  Ptaza 
Aitwoy,  NY  12230 
Ms.  Ba^^e  Scfa^rer 
(518}  474^128 
Ms.  Mary  Redmmd 
(518)474-3940 


Nelson  A  RockefeUer  Instieute  c4 

Ciovemnient 

411  State  Street 

Attwy,  NY  12203 

(518)  472-1300 


15  SteiMta  Avtnw 
Amtay.NY  12210 
Mr.  Wimed&  ^^trnte 
(518)41*<W2 

N<^  Carolina  (Bim:) 

No«tk  Ctto^  OIBoe  ^  iftato 
BttilgBt  and  Mm^esem 
116  West  Jones  Sbtet 

HawgiuNC  zmams 

State  9Mi  Center 
*^Mr«AlttBinrfck 
(M»)  733-7051 

SMe  L&wy 

Nof&  Depanemit  of 

Cuttml  Kfisomtes 
109  Em  Jms  StiMt 
Rak^NC  ZKll 
Mr.  Jod  S^BKm 
t9l9)  966^60 

Instmite  for  Researds  b  Social 

^  --  - 

Untvegity  €^  Nortii  Gmlina 
Man^  Hag  CB  3355 
Qi^  Ha,  NC  27514 
Mr.  (ScAa  Deme 
(919)965-3346 

Land  Resaiiees  InforoMtiM  Servke 

IXvisioa    Land  Resoaim 

P.O.  Bok27SB7 

Raiekh,  NC  27611 

Ms*  Karen  S^erelis/Ttin  JcHsason 

(919)rs*2090 

North  Dakota 

Depiitment  of  Agricultural 
Eec^mks 

^tonb  TMaoi^  &ate  Unhcx^ty 
McmiBHail,  Room  2^ 
P.O.  Box  5636 
FuSO^ND  5S1Q5 
n>r.  Ridtffd  Rathgi 
^1)  2)7-8521 

Office  of  fatteigovemmema] 
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Fofcwoid 

Improve4  Career  Decision  Making  in  a  Changing  World  (ICDM)  is  designed  to  help  career 
development  fsciiitators  and  their  clients  make  wise  decisions  as  participants  in  a  lalK>r  market  that 
is  characterized  by  economic,  demographic  and  technotogical  change.  As  the  United  States 
approach^  the  year  2000,  an  older  and  more  socially  diverse  work  force  mast  produce,  trade  and 
prosper  in  a  global  economy  that  is  technologically  »lvancing  at  a  rapid  pace.  People  of  all  colors, 
ages  and  cultures  are  seeking  roles  in  the  changing  world  of  work— where  and  how  do  they  fit  into 
thk  modem  mo»ic  of  production  and  distribution? 

The  purpose  of  the  Improfed  Career  Decision  Making  in  a  Changing  World  Program  is  to  help  people 
find  answers  to  career-related  questions  tiirough  the  u%  of  labor  market  information  (LMI).  The 
n^  for  the  answers— information— is  greater  today  than  e^r  before  as  more  prej^iration  is  n^led 
ami  rampetition  b^mes  keener  for  the  better  jobs.  We  also  move  aroimd  more  within  the  labor 
n^ket.  Most  workers  can  expect  to  change  jol»  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  during  their  lives.  We 
need  information  more  than  ever,  but  there  »  «>  much  labor  soarket  information  an  today*8 
"Information  Age"  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  average  person  to  tocate,  sift  through  and  interpret  it  to 
make  intelligent  career  decbiom. 

The  professionals  to  whom  we  often  turn,  career  development  facilitators,  play  a  key  role  in  career 
decision  making  and  specifically,  in  the  information-seeking  proce^.  They  need  to  know  how  to  help 
their  clients  find  information,  process  it  and  use  it  effectively.  The  gtml  of  the  ICDM  Program  is  to 
train  career  development  facilitators  to  help  their  clients  use  labor  market  information  to  make 
thoughtful,  responsible  and  enlightened  <tocisions  about  occupations  and  careers. 

Is  helping  clients  in  their  career  development  and  decbion  making  important  work?  We  certainly 
think  so.  Chocking  one*s  career  is  no  longer  an  isolated  incidence  that  can  be  left  to  chuice 
circumstance.  Our  work  h  too  important;  it  is  central  to  our  lives;  we  are  often  identified  by  what 
we  do.  If  we  are  haj^y,  satisfied,  and  fulfilled  in  our  work  roles,  these  elements  spill  into  our 
personal  lives. 

To  provide  our  citizens  with  this  impormnt  ovulational  and  career  information,  Uie  National 
Occupational  Informational  Coordinating  Committee  (NOICC)  and  the  State  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committees  (SOICCs)  have  accepted  the  minion  to  train  career  devek>pnient  facilitators 
to  help  their*  clients  use  labor  market  information.  NOICC  has  sponsored  the  Improved  Career 
Decision  Making  (ICDM)  Program  through  cooperating  SOICCs  since  1981  and  to  date  has  trained 
over  30,000  career  development  facilitators.  The  training  is  provided  through  ICDM  curriculum 
materials  and  workshops  organized  by  the  SOICCs  with  funding  assistance  from  NOICC. 

The  ICDM  Trainer*s  Guide  and  Participant  Resource  Guide  are  revisions  of  the  original  training 
materials.  Using  Labor  Market  /nformaiion  in  Career  Explmation  tmd  Decisitm  Making,  ^ablbhed  in 
1986.  This  newer  version  b  competency-based,  using  the  counselor/staff  competencies  listed  in  the 
National  Career  Development  Guidelines,  also  a  NOICC  Project  This  ICDM  curriculum  is  designed 
to  be  user-friendly.  It  ran  serve  all  p<^utotion  groups  and  it  can  be  delivered  in  a  variety  of  training 
modes  and  circumstances.  It  truly  represents  what  is  n^ed  for  Improved  Career  Decision  Making 
in  a  Changing  World. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  acknowledge  the  contributions  of  Roger  Lambert  and  Judith  Ettinger  from  the 
Vocational  Studies  Center  at  the  University  of  Wbconsin,  Maile  Pa*alani,  the  Wisconsin  SOICC 
Director,  Walton  Webb  and  Valerie  Lloyd  from  the  NOICC  Office  and  the  reviewers  who  took  the 
time  to  contribute  their  expertise  to  the  development  of  this  publication. 

Juliette  Lester 
Executive  Director 
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GETTING  STARTED 


Hie  Trainer's  Ouiite  {trovides  the  information,  researdit  UiMriM  and  implementation  activities 
neeessaty  for  conducting  the  ineervice  pn^^ram,  Imprwed  Carw  Dedskm  Making  in  a  Changing 
WoHd  (ICDBO.  The  i»imary  collective  of  the  imerv^  materials  is  to  fiEuniliarize  the  participants 
with  current  labor  mark^  informirtira  resource  and  to  teach  tl^  eUIle  ne^d  to  vae  these 
i-Mourcra  in  working  to  fadlitate  career  ikvetoimimt  and  earew  dMieion  makii^ 

The  ICDM  inserviw  program  was  fii^  devekq)ed  in  tl^  earfy  IMOs.  It  wm  an  inservi^  and 
preservice  pri^ram  for  counselm^  that  develop^  and  enhanced  thar  oon^t^icies  in  career 
devdc^m^it  in  gmeral,  and  sped&^Sfy,  in  tl^  use  dUbof  matkat  information  to  enhance  career 
decision  nuking.  I^ee  the  inc^ticm  ctf  ICDM,  mtm  than  23,(N)0  eounwtors  and  ^her  career 
developm^it  fodUtators  have  aUraded  workdu^  conduct^  fay  the  54  State  (kcuimtional 
Information  Coordinatii^  Committees  (S0I(X7s).  In  aiMitira,  a  number  ai  counselor  education 
programs  have  adopts  the  ICDM  curriculum  to  use  in  their  master^s  level  pn^rams. 

This  curriculum  is  a  revinon    the  original  training  materials  and  those  developed  by  the^ 
Washington  SOICC.  The  iievision  is: 

•  competency4»sed,  using  the  pertinent  counsetor/stafT  compet^des  in  the  National  Career 
Devkopmmt  Ctuideline^. 

^    modular,  flexible  and  dedgn^  to  serve  multiple  purpraes.  It  indudes  instructional  units 
and  wtivitiM  suitaUe  for  inservice,  preservice  and  advanced  cadre  professional  activities  in 
a  vari^  of  settings,  delivery  m^ks,  and  time  fhunes* 

•  sUiictored  so  that  the  trainer  am  dioose  from  a  variety  of  l^turettes,  small  group 
discussion  questions,  ^se  studies,  activities  and  problem  solving  exerdses  to  customize  the 
agenda  so  that  it  meets  the  specific  need^  of  the  audience. 

Background 

This  revision  of  the  curriculum  is  a  refMion  of  the  past^  {vesent  and  future  of  career  development 
in  our  changii^  world  This  pn^ram  is  not  only  for  career  ^mMelora,  hit  for  all  involved  in 
supporting  career  (tevelopment  and  deddon  makii^  To  do  this,  the  scope  for  the  ICDM  pr<^ram 
has  expanded  to  include  all  those  individuals  who  are  involved  with  the  delivery  of  career 
development  and  care^  planning  and  |>laMmrat  service  throui^out  the  lifo  span*  The  audien^ 
is  no  longer  solefy  counselors  and  counselors  in  trainii^  The  audim^  has  become  the  larger 
group  of  irorkers  who  are  concerned  witii  human  resimrM  developm«it  l%is  indud^,  for 
example,  those  who  are  involved  with  Job  Service,  Vocational  Rdiabilitaticm,  K-12  counseling  and 
educatiim,  postsecondary  education,  Jd>  Training  and  Partoerdup  Act  (JTPA),  and  nonprofit 
organizations  that  work  witii  adult  populatiMis  and  trouUed  jrouth,  private  employm^t  agendes, 
the  JOBS  program,  and  budn^ses  and  industries  that  are  concerned  with  the  career  development 
of  thdr  employees. 

To  reach  these  new  audiences  and  expand  delivery  to  fit  the  view  of  lifelong  career  development, 
this  trainer^s  guide  contains  tiie  resources  that  will  enable  3^u  to  address  these  multiple  needs. 
Tailoring  your  presentations  to  suit  your  audiraces      be  accomplished  through  the  w^  you 
choose  to  staff  tiie  inservice  pn^ram  and  1^  constructing  an  ^^da  that  indudes  those  m<^ules 
that  best  meet  the  needs  of  your  audience. 
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Not  mfy  did  the  via^  beeome  Innadsr  ia  toniM  rftbe  omstitii^ts  that  n^d  to  be  r^Mlied,  tmt 
also  in  terms  of  buildup  bnks  between  the  many  r^ated  pragranu  that  are  part  of  the  NOICC 
mission,  including  the  National  Careo*  Devdc^mrat  QaMeHi^  Career  Infbrmatioo  DeHveiy 
Systems  (CIDS),  Occt^tional  Information  Systems  (OIS)  and  Det^oping  a  Quality  Wori^jrce. 
The  SOICCs  are  key  resource  pet^  in  the  planning  and  implem^fitation  of  this  training. 

Organization  of  the  Materials 

The  curriculum  is  organized  into  t^  modules.  Each  module  teaches  ^>edfic  competencies  through 
lecturettes,  activities,  exercises  and  group  discussions.  The       page  of  eadi  module  contains  a 
listing  of  the  content,  and  activities  related  to  Uie  content  T%e  lectufette  that  fellows  contains 
summary  statements  in  the  Idt  column  to  ease  pr^xaration  and  deHveiy.  The  emitent  is  contained 
on  the  r^t  side  of  the  page.  Selected  module  contain  a  sertiim    Background  Information  for 
the  Trainer  that  will  provide  more  information  on  the  topic  disrossed.  Depending  on  the  needs  of 
the  audience,  trainers  may  want  to  include  some  of  that  k^msation  in  handouts  or  in  the 
lecturette,  or,  mig^t  want  to  use  it  to  expand  their  level  of  expertise. 

The  trainer's  function  is  to  guide  participants  throng  the  workshi^,  emphasizing  both  basic 
concepts  and  the  implementation  of  these  concepts  Uirough  activities  and  ^yplieations  contained  in 
the  final  section  of  the  Trainer's  Guide.  The  Action  Plan  is  incorporated  into  the  corriealum  at  the 
beginning  of  the  worktop,  at  the  end  of  each  module,  and  at  the  end  of  the  worksh<9. 

The  Trainer's  Guide  is  designed  to  be  used  with  the  Participant's  Resource  Guide.  A  brief 
description  of  the  contents  follows: 

The  Action  Flan.  This  section  contains  an  Action  Plan  and  a  atraiegy  for  completing  the 
plan.  This  plan  is  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  workshop.  Information  and  ideas  are  added 
to  the  plan  throughout  the  workshop.  The  plan  is  completed  and  discussed  at  the  end  of  the 
inservice. 

Module  1  -  Introduction.  This  module  orients  the  participant  to  the  eontent  and  philosophy 
of  the  inservice  program.  The  focus  is  on  establishing  the  importance  and  nece^ity  of  using 
information  to  make  career  decisions. 

Module  2  -  Definitions  of  Terms  and  Coneepts  Belated  to  Career  Development  and 
Labor  Blarket  Information.  It  is  important  to  take  time  at  the  start  of  the  inservice  to 
familiarize  the  audi^ice  with  key  con^pts  and  tmaa  related  to  career  de^opment,  career 
decision  making,  the  National  Career  Development  Guideline  and  labor  market  concepts. 

Module  3  -  Demographic  Trends  that  Impact  Career  Decision  Making.  This  module 
explains  some  of  the  demographic  trends  tiiat  impact  cm  the  labor  market  Specifically,  they 
are  the  graying  of  America,  the  increasing  diversity  of  our  population,  and  the  growing  number 
of  women  in  the  labor  force. 

Module  4  -  Tbemles  of  Career  Development  This  module  focuses  on  theories  of  career 
development  and  choice,  with  special  attention  to  career  and  labor  maiket  information.  The 
argument  is  made  that  counselors  need  theories  to  bridge  gaps  between  knowledge  and  the 
unknown,  to  summarize  information,  to  understand  and  explain  information  and  to  make 
predictions  that  improve  the  knowledge  and  skill  bases  for  career  counseling. 

Module  5  •  What  Is  Career  and  Labor  Blaiket  lafinrmatlOB?  How  Can  It  Be  Acc  srod? 
How  Can  It  Be  Used?  The  role  of  information  in  career  coimseling  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  information  and  knowledge  can  improve  one's  ability  to  make  career  dioices. 
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This  modole  d^n^  what  is  meant  fay  earaer  ki^Hrma^  rad  examines  a  vaHetgr  of  ddivefy 
methods  ineloding  Career  Intoiatkm  DeUvoy  Systems  (CIDSX  lli^  module  contains 
^nificant  tx^ids  in  the  labor  toe,  the  eeonony,  indosUies,  and  oeoqmtions  iirojjections  as  an 
example  (tf  the  kind  of  infi»matkii  th^  can  enluuMe  career  decisi<m  making. 

Mf^ide  6  -  Devekqting  aa  Awaveii^  of  M nltieiiltaral  IstoM.  Becoming  a  ealtarally 
skilled  counselor  is  chaHoiging.  Tlie  imrpose  of  this  module  is  to  devdq>  multicuHural 
awarraoM  in  th^e  who  "waik  in  the  area  ct  career  devetoinn^t  and  ^ition  making. 

fs^f^i^  7 .  g^Mdfic  Needs  otAialUL  Given  the  le^    dumge  and  movement  within  the 
work  fwte,  a  large  pere«itage  of  adults  will  cMitinually  need  curr»it  informaUon  to  plan  their 
changing  career  needs,  llie  imxoa  conMmii^  an  adult  in  career  trandtion  are  discuss^  in 
thismodble. 

Module  8  -  Spedfle  Needs  dYfimBB  and  Teea  Fareats.  Women  we  now  fall  participants 
in  the  woiic  ^xree.  llus  c^esa  up  new  horaons  fer  tlram,  but  it  also  prMoits  many  diall^^^ 
TheM  d»naiges  are  first  expfaiined  and  then  examine  in  order  to  determine  the  role  of 
informatimi  in  elective  career  (tedsifm  making.  One  groiq)  of  women,  teen  p   mts,  need  a 
great  d^  of  suiqxnt.  "Hie  barriers  in  their  career  developnmt  are  also  discuss^ 

Bfodule  0  -  Spe^fic  Needs  of  Pwsims  with  INsabilitiM.  This  module  Im^  at  the  career 
development  nmds  <^th<»e  individu^  with  a  disalality  and  fixuses  on  the  rok  that  good 
information  plays  in  their  career  d^sirni  making.  In  addition,  a  review  of  federal  legislation 
that  supports  career  devekqmimt  d  thrae  with  a  disalslity  is  induded. 

Blodale  10  -  Spedfie  Needs  oi  Oilldiwii  At^U^  Keepii^  children  in  school  through  hi^ 
school  graduation  is  an  effective  deterrent  to  a  life  of  poverty.  The  key  to  working  with 
diildrm  at-ridt  srams  to  be  helpii^  them  to  overcome  their  feeling    ali«uti<m  from  the 
main^ream  (^society.  T^is  module  sAwws  how  career  eduction  and  career  information  can 
help  ^idents  see  the  relevant  in  thdr  education  by  building  a  omnection  betweoi  school  and 
the  world  <^  work. 

Apidications  and  Activities  Section 

'nie  final  smtion    the  Trainer's  Guide  contains  aiH)Ii^ons  of  the  concepts  presented  in  the 
modules.  These  activities,  case  Indies,  small  groi^  exercises  and  proUem  solving  scenarios  will 
be  niened  to  thrmi^iout  the  Trainer's  Guide  on  tl^  firont  sheet  oi  each  module.  A  variety  ^ 
activities  win  enable  you  to  customize  the  inservice  pn^ram  to  meet  the  skill  level  and  needs  of 
the  audience. 

A  matilx  ^pean  at  the  beginning  of  Uie  Appbcatitms  and  Activities  Section  tiiat  organizes  the 
content  Within  this  sectimi,  the  acti^ties  are  described  imd  q>ecific  directions  for  complying  the 
activities  are  included.  Each  activity  can  be  used  in  a  number  of  modules,  as  not^  <»i  the  matrix. 

Remember  that  the  Action  Plan  is  designed  tc  be  an  activity  b^un  at  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
develoj^  reviewed  and  crit»)ued  throufi^out  the  entire  workshop.  The  final  Action  Plan 
dcmunent  is  the  culmination  of  the  training. 

Hie  I^articipaBt's  Resource  Guide 

Hie  P&  .pant'B  Resource  Guide  contains  information  on  the  Action  Plan,  the  ten  m(KlulM  and  all 
the  activities.  Each  module  contains  an  abtn'eviated  version  of  the  lecturette  with  copies  of  the 
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b^sparendes  embedded  within  the  text  The  Activities  Se^ion  contains  the  same  material  that 
is  in  the  Trainer's  Guide. 

Formats  For  Deliveiy 

The  inserviee  materials  can  be  delivered  in  a  variety  of  formats.  Some  states  have  delivered  the 
workshop  in  one  day  drive-in  workshops  and  others  have  delivered  the  content  in  Uir^  days.  Hie 
materials  in  this  cnrrkuhim  have  been  oyganiyed  to  aflM  you  maximum  flexibility.  Each  module 
could  stand  alone,  or  it  could  be  d^vered  in  seqoenoe.  TIm  Trainer  is  encoaragied  to  review  the 
modules  to  determine  whidi  ones  meet  the  needs  of  the  audience.  Hie  agenda  should  be 
developed  to  meet  those  needa  witiiin  the  time  constraints. 

Trainers  should  realize  that  reducing  the  length  of  Uie  inserviee  may  cause  participants  to  feel 
rushed  and  overwhelmed.  Hands-on  activiti^  take  time,  but  they  also  result  in  a  better 
understandii^  of  how  to  use  Uie  wide  array  of  resour^  and  informaticm.  Eliminating  these 
activities  is  likely  to  diminish  \he  effectiveness  of  the  inserviee. 

Several  sample  agendas  follow. 

One  Day  Workshop  -  Six  Hours 

In^odudaoD,  Welcome,  and  Ice  Breaker 
Introduce  Action  Plan 
DeHnitaons  of  Key  Terms  and  Concepts 
Module  5 

Complete  Action  Plan 
Condusion 

One  Day  WorkaiM>p  -  Eight  Hours 

Introduction,  Welcome,  and  Ice  Breaker 
Introduce  Action  Plan 
Ddmitions  of  Key  Terms  and  Concepts 
Module  6 

Select  one  module  from  Modules  3, 4  or  6-10  depending  on  the  needs  of  the  audience 

Complete  Action  Plan 

Conclusion 

One  and  a  Half  Day  Workshop  - 12  Hours 

Introduction,  Welcome,  and  Ice  Breaker 

Introduce  Action  Plan 

Definitions  of  Key  Terms  and  Concepts 

Select  two  modules  firom  Modules  3, 4  or  6-10  depending  on  the  needs  of  the  audience 
Module  5 

Complete  Action  Plan 
Conclusion 

Two  Day  Workshop  - 16  Hours 

Introduction,  Welcome,  and  Ice  Br^er 

Introduce  Action  Plan 

D^5nitions  of  Key  Terms  and  Conwpts 

Select  three  modules  from  Modules  3, 4  or  6-10  depending  on  the  needs  of  the  audience 
Module  5 

Complete  Actaon  Plan 
Conclusion 
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Two  and  a  Half  Day  Woricdiop  -  SO  Hoon 

Intev&tction,  Wekraie,  and  Ice  Breaker 

bitroAoiee  Artkm  Plan 

D^lnitiOTS  of  Key  Terms  and  C(mcepts 

Me^^de  3  Demographies  or  Modnle  4  Counseling  Theory 

Modules 

Seteet  two  or  three  nwdutes  from  Modules  6-10  depending  on  the  nekte  of  the  audience 

Complete  Action  Plan 

Conchisbn 


Planning 

The  TOM^  f^this  ins^nictim  depokds  on  how  well  the  trainer  can  bMorporate  prindp^  of  "how 
adults  learn."  AHhou^  adults  are  a  gm^  with  a  vast  amount    individual  difibraices,  the 
literature  coneludes  that  there  are  eertain  diaracteristies  that  define  &e  adult  learning  style. 


•  AduH  leamen  fre(piait]y  want  to  know  "why"  they  are  learning.  They  l«m  what  they 
ewi^r  to  be  important  Vl^hoi  they  perceive  a  need,  they  are  ^psiAs  of  working  very 
haid.  On  the  ^er  hand,  they  win  drap  out  vAim  thdr  i^ds  are  not  bdi^  m^ 

•  Adiilts  have  an  orientation  to  learnii^  that  is  lifoftadc  and/or  proidem  centered.  Merely 
aM|ttMi^  new  inflninati(m  is  not  as  important  as  proli^em  solv^.  "How^  the  information 
can  be  applied  is  really  the  critical  issue. 

•  Adults  are  time  con^ious  learners.  They  hays  many  roles  that  put  demands  on  their  time 
and  energy.  This  means  th^  want  to  meet  their  gMis  as  directly,  quiddy  and  efficiently 
aspes^ile. 

•  Adults  vnait  to  be  treated  m  re^xmrible  and  imtepMMlrat  l^mers.  Instmeti(»i  sdiould  be 
deseed  so  adults  retain  as  mudi  autonomy  as  po8Sft>le. 

•  Adi&  learners  proceed  with  an  historical  base  consisting    a  myriad  of  experiences  that 
servM  as  a  firamewoik  into  whidi  eurr»it  Iramhig  and  iVitare  growth  are  incorporated. 
P&st  success  and  fidhire  color  their  attita^  towards  learning  and  towards  specific 
p^agc^cal  strat^iies. 

•  Adults  understand  that  as  Aey  pass  throu^  stages,  they  focus  their  attention  on  the 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  tiiat  tiiey  need  during  tl»t  particular  time.  This  is 
SMnetimes  referred  to  as  a  "teadiaUe  moment"  This  means  that  the  traino*  ^ould  design 
the  insmce  program  to  indude  fhe  foUowing: 

•  The  learner,  rather  than  the  teadier,  should  be  the  key  <^8ion  m^er,  or  at  the 
irary  least,  be  involve  in  ^nnt  Vision  making. 

•  The  applied  learning  tedmiques  used  to  deliver  the  lesson  should  include 
disoiseions,  problem  solving  cases,  simulations  and  field  relevant  experiences. 

•  Programs  should  be  focused  on  ranting  real  Ufo  needs  and  organised  by  the 
masteiy  (^comi^tmieies  that  are  sequenced  to  paralld  tl^  leamef's  readiness  to 
learn. 

•  Programs  should  be  short  in  length  and  to  the  pdnt 
Remember,  the  orientation  of  the  audience  diould  dictate  planning  and  delivery  of  t^e  inservice. 

•  The  Gaining  team  should  include  individuals  who  have  expertise  in  the  topics  covert 
The  team  mif^t  include  a  SOICC  Director  ^mns^OT  ^iueator,  labor  market  analyst,  CIDS 
stdf  memlAr,  denK^rapher  and/br  ^mnselor. 

•  Ifotherq>eakersaretobeus«i,th^shou]dbeidentifi^andan  (mtline  ^ouldbe 
developed  for  tiiem  to  use  in  their  presentation,  l&iamples  <^  other  speaken  might  include 
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represontatives  from  labur  and/or  bu^i^  a  test  q»eeialist,  a  representative  from  hi^er 
edwatiim,  or  a  staff  member  from  a  comraoiuty  agmcy. 

If  there  Is  a  state  Career  lofbrmatioii  DelivMy  System  (CIDS)  and  there  is  no  CIDS  person 
on  the  training  team,  wmieone  should  be  assigRed  to  ga^ther  and  present  information  about 
the  state  CIDS. 

Once  ICDM  workshop  btdnws  have  been  sele^ed,  it  is  hdpfiil  if  formal  planning  meetings 
are  held  prior  to  the  first  woiMop  to  formulate  the  agenda  and  as^gn  tesks.  After  the 
first  workrfiop  has  been  completed,  another  planning  mating  is  useful  to  revise  the 
program,  bas^  on  iho  initia]  expenence  sad  foe&^c 

Trainers  diould  diedc  to  det^mine  how  the  National  Career  Development  Guidelines  are 
implemented  in  the  particqMUits*  work  sites.  In  partieular,  trainers  should  determine  what 
resources  are  availabte  and  how  th^  are  beii%  used.  Ihis  can  be  comi^ted  informally  or 
formally  with  a  Pro-Training  survey.  (A  sam^  surv^  is  included  at  the  end  of  this 
secti<»u) 

Trainers  should  AeA  whidi  career  infonaatiim  resources  are  availaMe  in  their  own  states. 
If  the  Natimial  Career  Deveh^Mit  Gukldines  mr  state  devek^>ed  guidelines  are  being 
implemented  hi  your  state,  cental  the  appropriate  ^ate  agency  for  information  to  include 
in  the  worktop. 

Discuss  how  the  Action  Plan  can  best  be  used  throughout  the  UtOning. 
Someone  on  the  team  should  be  ^igoated  to  make  certain  there  are  enough  roMurce 
matCTials  avai  We  for  partidpanto  to  use  in  the  worksh<9  and  make  arrangemente  for 
tran^rtmg  them  to  the  draining  site. 

•  One  member  of  tiie  training  teun  should  take  respon^ilify  for  duplicating  materials, 
chaining  name  tags,  arrangii^  for  at«ik)vi8ual  equipment  and  any  other  mpplementary 
si4q}lies  yiat  are  necessary. 

•  A  marketing  plan  should  be  in  place  that  mmirM  that  sufficient  information  about  the 
training  is  sent  to  all  potentia]  participants.  Think  creativdy  about  how  to  offer  the 
program  to  all  pos»ble  awhenees.  (Sample  brodiurss  are  induded  at  the  end  of  this 
sectiim.) 

•  A  mailing  to  poten^al  partidpante  with  registrar  information  ^ould  be  sent  out 
approximately  two  months  prior  to  the  workshop.  If  there  is  a  series  of  workshops  offered, 
be  sure  Uiat  Uie  datM,  plec^  and  timm  are  clear. 

•  Special  toudies,  such  as  an  inviting  woAahop  site,  refreshmento  and  attractive  handouts 
help  to  improve  the  amUan^  of  the  inservice  pn^raro. 

•  Discuss  a  pay-off  as  an  incentive  to  fini^  the  training,  such  as  a  certificate  of  completion, 
college  credit,  credit  from  the  National  Board  for  Certified  Counselors  (NBCO,  or  CElTs. 

•  Plan  for  follow-up  of  participanto. 

In  closing,  be  sure  that  your  plans  include  a  discussion  of  the  learning  environment  Eitington 
(1989)  has  developed  a  CUniate  Setting  Chedditt  that  can  encourage  leaner  involvement  and 
partidpation.  Review  this  diedclist  both  during  your  planning  sessions  and  immediately  before 
the  ^^ning  begins. 
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 Aeoi^ica^>utside  Noise 

 Decor 

 Temperature 

 V«itilati<m 

 Seating:  Comfini/Podtion 

 Seating  Arrangement/Grouping 

Mobility/Rest/Change 

 R^Vi^hn^ts 

 Writing  Materials 

 R^  Rooms 

 Audknrisnal  Aids 

 Coat  Racks 

 Parking 

 Traffic  Directions 

 Name  Tags  or  Cards 

 Recor^Addreraes*  etc 

Human  and  Interoersonal  Relations 

 Welonning 

 Starting  on  Time 

 Comfort  Setting 

 Informality 

 Warm  op  Exercise 

 I^mocratac  Leadw^ip 

 Interpersonal  Relations 

 Handling  VIFs 

 Relevance  to  Work  Setting 

 Assessing  Needs 

 Formulating  Ofcgectives 

 Distrilntting  a  list  of  Partidpants 

 De^^^  and  Implemoiting  Activities 

 Evaluating 

Closing  Exercise 
 Ending  on  Time 

0reani2ationa] 

 Policy 

 StaTicture 

 Clientele 

 Policy  and  Structure  Committee 

 Meeting  Announcements 

 Ihformati(mal  Literature 

 Program  Theme 

 .^vertising 

 Pk^r,  Di^l^ 

 &diilrit8 

 Budget  and  Finance 

 Publish  Agi^da  and  Closing  Time 

Teaching  Tips 

(Many  of  the  ftdlowing  ideas  have  been  si 

ugg^sted  by  SOICC  staff  members.) 

•  The  trainer's  ftinction  is  to  guide  the  participants  throu^  the  inservioe  program, 
emi^a^ing  career  deve^^mient  as  a  lifel<mg  pro^ss  and  the  use  of  information  in 
Mtfeer  d^ision  makii^. 

•  Explain  that  the  competency  based  airricuhim  is  de^gn^  to  i^oAt  skills  that  can  be 
incorporated  into  the  career  developmmit  process,  regmrdless  of  the  type  of  agency  or 
institution  in  whkh  they  work,  or  the  counseling  theoiy  they  utilize. 

•  When  aiq>ropriate,  involve  knowledgeable  counselor  eduoitors  in  both  planning  and 
deUvering  the  train^. 

•  Ask  participants  to  identify  their  needs  on  all  topics  at  the  beginning  of  the  woikshop. 
Then  review  the  agenda  and  the  process  involved  in  the  formulation  of  an  Action  Plan 
to  see  if  the  participants^  needs  are  being  addressed.  In  this  way,  the  participants  will 
see  how  the  training  can  meet  their  needs.  Review  the  major  ol^ectives  and  emphas^ 
the  variety  of  delivery  modes  that  will  be  utilized  in  the  training. 
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•  Be  »ire  to  discuss  the  Adion  Flan  at  tl»  b^:iimii9  of  tS^  wwkdioi^  aftor  radi  module 
and  at  the  end  <^  the  workdiop.  Time  needs  to  be  set  aside  to  6na]i2e  and  fill  in  the 
details  of  the  Acti^i  Plan. 

•  Have  the  SOICC  dire^,  the  state  Career  Gvidame  Supervisor,  and  the  dDS  Director 
appirar  ear^  in  the  work8h<9.  This  gives  vis3ii!ity  to  prnnaiy  rtate  resources.  Abo 
involve  counselor  educators  early  to       activities,  fiwiHtato  groiv  interactions  and  set 
the  ciiniate. 

•  Pr^>are  a  handout  and  plara  a  list  of  the  most  iVeqoently  used  acronyms  on  ihe  wall. 
At  tlw  b^innii^  of  the  ses^im,  idmtify  and  admowtet^  the  "qtMia]  language"  used 
that  sometimes  creates  barriers.  Quiddy  d^ne  acronyms  that  will  be  covered  ^di 
d^y.  At  the  ttiditf  the  day,  review  the  Kst 

•  To  deliver  an  eff^ive  lectare  be  sure  that  yon: 

State  ycNir  db(je^^  at  the  outset 
Kjm>w  ymxt  sul;||ect  well 
Prepare  in  advance 
^tdy  yourself  in  action 
Over  prei^re 
Use  visual  aids 

Watch  tedmiquM  <^  deHveiy,  i.e.,  voice  variation,  gestures,  movemmt,  and  paus^ 
Vaiy  Uie  tempo 
Maintain  eye  contact 
Use  humor 
Use  handoute 
Breathe  properly 
Do  not  read  the  lecture 
Intatxhira  surprise  into  the  content 
&iunciate  cwr^HtJ^ 
Exu^  etmfidaice  and  sinrarity 
^  ^lergetic  and  enthusiastic 
Do  not  tarn  down  an  o{^>ortunity  for  practice 
Wat^  your  hitroduction 
Watch  your  closing 

A^  for  fiBetOba^  durii^  the  s|^^  to  be  rore  that  you  are  headed  in  a  directiMi 

that  fite  the  needs  of  the  audience 
Avoid  "uh's"  and  "ahV 

Know  your  audience-their  interests,  perceptions,  expectetions,  and  background 
Assess  and  reassera  your  audience  durhig  the  pmenteti<m 
Quit  (MI  time 

Personalize  ymir  talk,  which  can  frequently  be  accomplished  by  using  a  lot  of 

"you'e" 
Inch^  pr^tiral  material 

Avoid  h^vy  statistics  and  ^>eak  generally  about  qtxantitetiw  items 
Use  everyday  language 
Try  to  qiMsak  in  a  conversational  tone  of  voice 
(Eitington,  1989) 

•  ^  sure  you  use  a  variety  of  methods  to  (teliver  the  content  including: 

Current  bot^s,  magazines,  newsletters 
Videotopes 

Overhead  transparencies 
Computer  displays 
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Easel  and  flip  chart 
Flannel  brard 
Fosters  and  signs 
Chalk  or  cork  brard 
Lecturettes 

Brainstorming 

Simulation 

Games 

Role  play 

Case  stox6y 

Critical  incident 

Teaching^lraming  teams 

Using  Handdttts 

Use  the  following  ^ecklist  to  determine  whether  yaxr  handouts  will  help  or  hinder  the  instruction. 
General 

1.  Do  I  regard  handouts  as  ai^  or  tools  rather  than  just  "throw  aways?" 

2.  Do  I  choose  handouts  cardUly  and  opt  for  quality  rather  than  quantity? 

3.  Do  I  constant^  i^Hlate  and  enrich  my  haiMikmt  files? 

4.  Do  I  think  in  terms  of  variety  of  formats  and  uses:  outlines,  charts,  graphs, 
models,  cartoons,  poems,  quotes,  cases,  articles,  question  sheets  for  films, 
instruction  sl^ts  for  exerdsns,  ^torials,  self-quizmv  U^ic  summaries,  etc.? 

6.  Ifo  I  plan  their  uae  earefolty? 

6.  Have  I  secured  pOTmission  to  T^yroduee  copyrighted  materials? 

7.  Do  I  use  handouts  at  all  sti^:  1.  Pre-S^ion;  2.  bi-Sesatm;  3.  E^d-of-Session; 
4.  Post^ession? 

A.  Fre*Se8eion 

1.  Do  I  utilise  pi«-woTk  materials  for  one  or  more  of  th^  reasons: 
a  To  establish  earfy  cmitad  with  the  jwrticipants 

b.  As  a  "motivator" 

c.  As  a  topic  introducer 

d.  To  bring  evei^e  up  to  a  comm<m  level  d  underrtanding  <^  a  topic 

e.  To  faciUtate  entiy  from  the  job  to  the  classmmi 

f.  To  save  time 

2.  Is  there  a  plan  to  tie  advance  work  to  sp^ific  class  activities? 

3.  Do  adranee  readings,  oiercis^  etc  cminito'  teainee  int««sts  and  needs? 

4.  Are  instnutions  on  advance  work  clear  and  goal-oriented? 
6.  Time  factors: 

a.  Win  the  materials  be  received  early  enou^  to  w^  on  them? 

b.  Will  the  participants'  schedule  allow  for  pre-work? 

B.  In'^Session 

1.  Do  I  provide  partidpants  with  a  bull^  notdxwk  d  material}  "for  effect"  rather 
than  for  artual  class  use  and  benefit? 

2.  Are  all  or  most  se8si<ms  supported  by  handout  materials? 

3.  Do  I  provide  outlines  so  pmiicipants  can  have  an  overview  of  an  activity  or  the 
total  course? 


No  Yes 
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4.  Do  I  hand  out  iiMrt»riBl«  to  advanee  the  Msrioo  rathor  than  to  comi^te  with  it 
(e^  extensive  readii^  in  daw  rfhandouis  is  to  be  Bvoid«D? 

6.  Do  I  pass  mA  mere  items  at  any  one  time  than  pMple  can  digest? 
'6.  Do  I  tiq)  iwKtk^Mmt  motivate  via: 

a.  Fartie^mnt-prqmed  handmita  G.e.,  asseadb^  and  r^rodiKti<ni  ideas 

devdoped  by  paitieipants  hi  tiieir  rasaU  groii|»  or  gmeral  sessions)? 
h,  l^couragii^  tnunoM  to  fadi%  in  pertinmt  materiids  that  ean  be  re^ 
ftr      total  group? 

7.  Do  I  provide  in  writh^  Isiey  pcrints  dt  munmaiy  rtaton^its  of  talks,  learnings  from 
exerdses,  complex  ideas,  etc? 

8.  Do  I  **ima^neef^  handout  di^^tion  (e.g.,  put  an  item  on  eveiyone's  diair  during 
the  break}? 

9.  If  I  use  hantets  extenrive^  do  I  tiy  to  evaluate  their  effectivmess? 

C.  Elld•o^8e•lkm 

1.  Have  I  provided  materials  for  riding? 

2.  Have  I  pitted  iq»  the  impwtanee  of  take  home  materials  so  they  are  seen  as 
reference  items  rather  than  "throw  awaysr 

3.  Ha^  I  allows  moi^  daw  time     di^arflmticm  of  &ial  take  home  materials? 

4.  Siouhi  all  take  home  materials  be  distiibuted  to  everytme  or,  alternately,  mif^t 
ihey  be  plaesd  on  a  table     optic«ia]  selection? 

5.  Have  I  &eilitated  borage  (via  notdbook,  (sidBT  or  ravelope)  and  retrieval  (via 
dividers)  of  hamtonts? 

D.  Post  SflSiloa 

1.  Do  I  think  in  terms    fbDow-up,  eS  stimulating  partieipants  via  handouts  provided 
one,  tiiree  or  six  mtrntiis  after  tituninf^s  «>d? 

2.  Have  I  considerwl  eontading  Murse  "gi^uates"  about  additional  materials  they 
mi^t  wish  to  receive? 

3.  Can  handouts  d^eloped  in  daw  by  partiapants  be  made  available  to  other 
segments  of  the  organization? 

Pr^ared  by  J.  E.  Eitington,  Bulletin  on  TnUnmg,  July/August  1977. 

Using  Tnmi^>arencies 

l^e  ovOThMd  traniqwmides  are  locate  in  two  places  in  the  Trainer's  Guide:  at  the  end  of  e'>ch 
module  and  a  small  version  of  eadi  transparaicy  is  emb^^  in  the  lecturette.  A  list  of  the 
tranq^armciM  used  in  «8di  module  a^p^m  on  the  flnmt  i^ige  of  eadi  mmiule  immediately  after 
the  tiitle  page. 

Althoui^  each  tran^Mren^  was  dedgned  to  illustoate  a  particular  point,  tinners  should  feel  fVee 
to  use  tiiem  to  meet  their  own  needs.  Y<m  m^  chooM  to  din^ard  some  or  create  new  ones, 
dependbig  on  the  concepts  you  wish  to  teach  sind  the  ne«b  of  Uie  audience. 

Tran^»micies  can  be  maite  more  attractive  by  using  permanent  markers  to  add  color. 
Underlining  and/or  usii^  boxes  or  drdes  around  certain  words,  nun^rs  or  ^mbols  are  effective 
ways  to  add  emphasis. 
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Mat«iab  and  Eiiuiiniirat  Needed  tat  the  Wiaiaiiop 

(NOTE:  If  all  modules  are  not  included  on  your  agenda,      m^t  not  need  all  the  resources  and 
documents  listed  below.) 

^TranqMuraides  for  worksln^ 

Os^Hrhfcad  iMtgector  and  screen  for  tai^[»arendes  and  com|»iter  di^lay 

Copy  of  agenda  for  eadi  participant 
_Copy  of  Pte-Training  Survey 
 Flip  diart,  pais,  masking 

Bftrtieipant  Rraource  Guide  fin*  i^i  participant 

Conv  of  the  National  Career  DeveU^naait  Guidelines  KtMhure 

Standard  Industrial  CSa^ficatum  MatmU  (SIO 
_JXetimary  afOcct^fOtkmal  TitJea  (DOT)  and  Supi^er 
..JSelect&l  Charact&i^ks  <^0cci4p€Uitma  De&ied  in  the  lA/r 
_J^aadard  OeeufiotiomU  Cla8$sfieatiM  C^)C) 

Guide  /br  Occupatu^uil  ExploratiOA,  (GOE) 
^O^n^HOUmal  Outloidk  Handbook  iOOy.) 
^^O^qtatUmal  OiUkdt  QuarteHy 
.^C^siMtiimal  Prct^rtions  and  Training  Data 

 VS.  Industrial  Outlook 

 BLS  Area/Industry  Wage  Surveys 

.^Ckwnty  Bu8i:^aa  Patterns 
 ^Ste  V.  OEB  VO  Matrix  or  OIS 

 ?ES  Industry /Occupation  Employment  Projections  (state  and  local) 

 ^Employment,  Wagei^,  snd  (Contributions.  ES-202  (state  and  local) 

^^Monthfy  LMI  Newsl^ttera  (state  and  local) 

 ireer  Informjuon  Delivery  System  Infbrmatao*'  (softWare,  fact  sheets,  user  materials, 

workbooks,  etc.) 
„State  Manufacturer's  Cruide 

State  and  Lora!  r<abor  Force  Data 

Statft  Cat^t  Taidoids 

 1990  C!enmas  Data 

_Workd»cp  Evaluation  Forms 
_Other: 

Starting  tlie  Inservioe  lYogram 

1.  Seat  participants  in  small  groups,  four  to  six  to  a  table,  depending  on  the  table  size. 

Round  tables  are  best  because  they  provMle  more  p<»nbilitie8  for  Uie  group  to  interact  and 
share  materials.  Some  trainers-  prefer  to  seat  participants  by  team  or  common  interest 

It  is  important  to  note  the  critical  natore  of  a  seating  arrangement  The  proper  seating 
can  serve  to  facilitate  participation,  eneigize  the  grovp  and  eommuni^te  the  trainer's 
philosophy  <^  adult  learning  and  instrueti(mal  style.  If  n^  CMisidered,  the  seating 
arrangement  alone  can  lead  to  a  misdirected  tracing  prc^am.  Before  you  decide  how  you 
want  to  arrange  the  room,  ask  yourself.  How  much  involvement  of  i^rticipants  do  I  want? 
How  mudi  movement  should  take  place  to  facilitate  that  involvement? 

Eitington  (1989)  discusses  three  possible  levels  ci  involvement  and  the  seating 
arrangements  that  encour^  or  disonxrage  the  denred  level  of  involvement'  low 
participant  involvement,  moderate  involvement  and  hi^  involvement 

icdS^"""^^^^"^^^™'"^""'^^^"""^"^^^^"'"'"'^T!tro-ii 
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Examples  of  bating  Charts 


Low  ParttetoantlnvoVamwit 


1 


o  o  o  o  o 
o  o  o  o  o 
o  o  o  o  o 


o 


o  o  o  o  o 

«  — » 

o  o  o  o  o 

0  0  0  0  0 


c 


J 


c 


3  C 


3 


o  o  o  o  o  o 
o  o  o  o  o  o 


o  o  o  o  o  o 


Kaodar^  Partic^ant  tnvotvement 


ooooooo 


o 

0  0 

0  0 

0 

o 

o  o 

0  0 

o 

o 

o  o 

0  0 

o 

o 

o  o 

o  o 

o 

o 

o  o 

0  0 

o 

1  Zjo  

1  lo  

8  8 

i 

1 

o 


•r 


High  Partfeipam  tnvoh^ment 
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2.  Introduce  the  treinii^  team  and  attend  to  the  hoas^eeping  dulies.  People  may  have 
concerns  about  lodging,  meals,  br^s,  loca^  of  restrooms,  credH  avaOafale  for  attending 
the  workshop,  and  the  sdiedale  far  the  wofk^M^. 

3.  Have  participants  introdnee  themsdv^  idant^  tiieir  idlj/agency/iiistitiitioa  and  talk 
briefly  about  their  reason  fbr  attending  this  woikdiop.  As  these  reaiona  are  expnewed, 
another  team  member  can  list  th«n«i  the  board.  Thk  activily  diottld  be  limited  to  3(M0 
seconds  per  participant  The  &dtitator  can  fink  responses  to  pdnt  out  n^worldng 
opportunities.  The  lirt  csi  be  displayed  in  tiie  weikshop  Twmi  and  periodicaQy  chedced 
throu^oat  the  inservice  to  make  certain  participant  needs  are  bdng  met»  and  to  help 
trainers  learn  the  partic^»nts'  names. 

4.  the  formal  session  with  <merf  the  ice  breakws  in  the  A^ficationsSectfon.  Openers 
help  participants  ease  into  the  mit^  matter.  Th€gr  are  intended  to  set  the  sti^e,  and 
make  participants  more  comfortalde  and  eager  to  team.  They  can  give  partic^ants  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  reasons  fia-  attending,  tiieir  goals  and  ei^eetationa.  The  size  of 
the  group  and  the  amount  <^time  availaUe  fo'.  the  activity  should  be  tak«i  into 
consideration. 

6.  Provide  a  brief  overview  of  ICDM. 
Workshop  Evaluation 

A  sample  evaluation  form  is  included  at  the  end  rfthe  Trainer's  Guide.  Be  sure  to  leave  enou^ 
time  at  the  end  of  the  workdiop  to  comptete  these  forms. 


A  PRE-TRAlNfNG  SURVEY 

Ubor  Msrfc^  Inftmnation  ^Jff)  is  syst^^ 

inctmies,  s)^  eckicath^,  }obs  (tf^  ^c&iib.  contertt.  vmb^  av^i^,  cmd  OTi{A^ers  (tf^ 
locatk^,  inck^tes,  hMng  pattern.  6t&^ 


A.  Below  are  Usted  some  commcHi  types  of 
talwirefketlnformattoa  Pfmn 
b^Ucito  how  rach  tyi^  ffls  ii^  ]^>ur 
^mmy'a  active  i»(no  tt^  ftAovdim 
dealgra^m: 

B  «     sonw  mimr  retevBnce  &Kt  USB 
C«  r^Bvar^  bia  not        as  cwT^^ 

D  «  irr^Bmn/^uBedataM 

  state &n£ttiOTalteriM7rfc^8t^^:s 

  iocal^npfoym^bybida^ctata 

  wagebAmnatton 

  d!strQ»;tiOTofocc44)atior^by  trxii^^ 

  oc(%^>a%ma{  fMt3|ectkm 

  frKiu^outkx>kiiA>rmatkm 

  characteristics  erf  {obs 

  d^<yi(^mdos^n^&m^(ayoffe 

  tocetf  imefT^oynwtt  rttm 

  data  on  vocatk^  educatk^  gr^i^es 

  ef^ofimi^/compietims  fn  seconcteiy 

educ^ton 

  ^^(^ments/corqpi^ior^  In  postsecondaiy 

education 

  iwwtydata 

  M^faredata 

  po(Hjlatton  and  den^>£pB{^ic  da& 

B.  indicate  how  totm  nrnrkelt  Mmnaiion 
relates  to  the  foflowtng  hinctions, 
commoniy  fwUmtMi  k%  ^bj^b  lilce 
yoursu  UseOiefoilO)i^des^natk>ns; 

>4  s  LMUs  rafavant  and 
B  =  LMl  has  saw  raiBvama  ard  usa 
C»  LMHsr^want,tHJtff<ai^tria$ 
^unm^f^wfoed  &  /xasBf^ 
D     I  Jit  1$  Inafmmnt/fKa  u^aiatl 

F  «  ag^fcydoBsnlpeftorm  tfy/s  fun^cm 

  drotgnJng  tabc«'  mafi<«  f^lcy/s  nrtegy 

  evak^lngp^formance  of  differs 

proQfan^ 

  evaluatbig  overaB  agency  peffonmince 


^^txA^MK^maiim  to  d^TSB 
tr^^cfa^  dtem  pro(^^/ouicOT)es 
r^xm^  to  qu^iora  abmt  M)or  nwket 
condStons 

^s^sb^  d^nand  for  a^tcy  s^ces 
pto^b^pec^bi  jobs 
^loc^r^fi^tdstosub-®^ 
om^^^r^  pOTMra  in  tmMr^/oare^/}cA>s 


A 
B 

C 
D 


wtfyzlf^  cond&tom  in  Ore  labOT  nmric^ 
f^kN^df^  agewy  a^fv^ 
f^iAtg  tt^  ^^^s  mbs{(^/goals 
Cft^iduttii^  ^vq)k>yer5' r^^^s  for  ffistetance 
ideftfr^  p^d^Ion  grmps  h  need  of 
swvteM 

V/h&B  do  you  find  tobw  market  Information? 
ftenic  the  foftowtng  resoi^^es 

occe^kuiaffy 
dom^conatdtatall 
notaw^<^ 

tocai  rmv^tapers 

k)C£rf  «tob  Servb^  LMt  anai^ 

natkmd  n8)A^»V)6fs  and  ma^r^ 

pr ofesfitonri  iw^^ttons 

Wl  Care^  infonnation  System  ^NOS) 

SiaiB  Bi^eau  cS  labo^  Kterk^  Inforn^tton 

k>caf  itt)r»1es 

Sttfe      Cem^  or  ^TBime 

local  vocattm^  college 

fed^  agenda  atvi  pi^t^lcatk>ns 


PlMse  itet  othw  tyi^  of  LMl  mrt  nmed  at^ove  which 
you  nMHiW  rate  aa  relevant  and  usefuf  to  your 
agency's  aett^iea* 


What  are  yew  favorite  sources  of  UMi? 


Dtveloped  hy  the  Wisconsin  SOICC*  1991. 
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IS  YOUR  CONCEPT 
OF  CAREER  PLANNING 
OUT  OF  DATE? 


Attend  the  "Career  Planning -A  Lifelong  Process" 
Conference,  April  10  and  11, 1990  In  Great  Falls 

This  conference  wW  provide  an  opportix%  for  you  to  better  assist  your  students  or 
cBents  fn  making  career  dedstons  based  on  the  realities  of  the  labor  market  You  wBI: 

•  Understate  why  car^devek^sm^te  a  Hfelor^r^ocess 

•  Lean  how  occi^)atk)nal  and  educattonal  Information  is  ised  in  a 
car^  infomiation  system 

•  Receive  ^>to<late  information  about  Montana's  ecc^romic  and 
occupation^  future 

•  informafen  about  car^  opportunities  in  the  military 

•  fretwork  with  others  interested  in  career  oounseBng 

•  LBamtousetheNatior%dCarea'Devek)pnrT«ritGdcterffiesinyou^ 
career  counseiig  progre»n 

•  Appfy  national  and  Montana  occupational  and  teibor  market 
information  to  career  ftoning 


Highlights  include: 

*  Dr.  Cal  Crow.  Center  for  Car^  snd  Work-Related  Educatton, 
hk^thwe^  Coop^^tive  Education  Cent^,  Des  Moines,  Washb^ton 

•  Df.  Bfuca  McKlntev.  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Career 
Information  System,  Eugene,  Oregon 

*  Dr.  Paul  PoMn.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  EcCTX?mto 
Reseach.  University  of  Montana,  Missoula 

•  Chi^  Wagon  Buffet  sponsored  by  tlie  Department  of  Def^ise 
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mo  shoiid  attend?  School  and  job  counselors.  adnikiistrBtors.  teadiers.  curriculum 
planr»rs,  prlmilf^,  employe  and  others  imerested  In  career  plannl^ 

The  conferwice  ^  sponsored  by  the  Montana  State  Ocoipatlori^  Information 
Coordinating  Committee  (SOiCC),  the  Montana  Carew  Information  System,  the 
Montoia  Counc^  on  Vocational  Education,  the  MBitary  Entrance  Processing  Station 
and  the  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction. 

CONFERENCE  DETAILS: 

"Career  Planning -A  Ufebng  Process"  wiM  be  held  at  the  ^aton  Great  Falls.  400  - 
1(»h  Avenue  South.  The  conference  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m..  April  10  and  will  l^t  untH 
noon.  AprH  11. 

The  registration  fee  before  March  23. 19^  is  $25.  Re^tration  after  March  23  Is  $30. 
Your  registration  fee  covers  ali  a)nference  activities  including  a  banquet  the  evening  of 
Af^  10. 

The  Sheraton  Is  offering  a  conference  rate  for  sleeping  rooms  of  $39  single  occupancy 
and  $45  douWe  occupancy.  A  block  of  rooms  has  bew  resent  for  state  employees 
at  $24  single  occupaicy  (state  Identification  Is  rec^red).  If  you  need  hotel  rooms,  you 
must  make  reservations  at  least  two  weeks  before  ttie  coherence.  Togetthe 
conference  rate,  please  Indicate  that  you  w«  be  attencflng  the  "Career  Devetopment  -  A 
Uf^)i^  Process*  conference.  Cafl  the  Sheraton  at  800^26-80C»  to  make  your 
raservatiw«.      can  also  request  a  room  r^«vatfon  catj  from  the  Montana  SOICC 
by  checking  the  appropriate  box  on  the  reglstratton  fomi. 

Palfclpants  wHI  receive  career  and  labor  market  inforniatk^i  resources  at  tne 
conference.  These  include  a  publication  called  -Using  Utx>r  Market  Information  in 
Career  Exptoration  and  Decision  Making.-  and  the  latest  "Occupational  Outiook 
Quarterly  Outlool^2000.' 

If  you  have  questions  aboui  the  conference,  call  the  Montana  SOICC  at  (800)  633-0229. 
We  hope  to  see  you  therel 
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REGISTRATION  FORM 

G  YES,  please  register  me  for  the  "Career  Planning -A  lifelong  Process** 
conference  at  the  Sheraton  Great  Falls,  AprN  10  and  11, 1990. 

□  $25— registration  before  March  23, 1990 

n  $30-regi8tranon  after  March  23, 19^ 

n  Please  send  me  a  Guest  Registration  form  for  the  Sheraton  Great  FaHs. 

O  Check  here  if  you  are  Interested  In  a  post-conference  "case  study"  using  latxjr 
market  infonnatton.  If  there  Is  enough  Interest,  this  session  wBI  be  scheduled  for  the 
afternoon  of  April  1 1 . 

NAME: 


TITLE: 


ADDRESS: 


PHONG: 


Please  return  your  completed  registration  form  and  your  check  or  money  order  made 
out  to  the  Montana  SOICG  to: 

Montana  SOiCC 
P.O.  Box  1728 
Helena.  MT  59624 
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CABEER  COUNSELING  IN  A  CHANGING  WORLD 

VIrden  Center,  University  of  Delaware 
Lewesy  Delaware 


mm 


May  18-19, 1990 


Delaware  Department  of  Labor 
Office  of  Occupational  and  Labor  Market  Information 


Delaware  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee 


4. 


Delaware  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
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CAREER  COUNSELING  IN  A  CHANGING  WORLD 
VmJea  Cenw.  University  of  Delaware 
Lewes,  Delaware 

May  18-19. 1990 

8:00  a.m.,  May  18  - 12.-00  Noon,  May  19 
Ddawaxe  Etoarnucnt  erf  LabcH",  Office  of . 
Oca^ticmal  and  Labor  Maricet  Infbrmanon, 
Delawaxe  Occupadonal  Infonnadon  Coordinating 
Committee,  and  Delaware  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

"A  woikshop  to  enbaiM  career  decision 
nTflinng  tising  occtJi^<Mial  aiui  la!x^ 
market  information''. 

PAimcaPANnNVOLVSMENT  AND  HANDS-ON 
OPPOBTUNniES  IN  A  PUASANT  ATMOSPHERE 
ATIHE  BEACH 


IN5ERVSCE  CSaJir  WILL  BE  CaiANTH) 


1NK»MAL  Aim^'-EWDY  AS  YOU  LEARN 


MEALS  ANDOVERNJDHT  ACCQMMlt«»ATK»«S  PROVIDED 


OmSNALBOATTDUR 


PARTICIPATION  IS  LmrraP-DgADLINE  TOR  RESPONSE,  MAY  II 

NCyrE:     Awai-flglisimaybef«»s8wy.  ffyooiegbiefanddonotattei^ 

costs  we  cannot  recover.  If  yoo  ino«  caned  after  yoorwgisttaiKm  is  confinned,  please  caU  Jan 
McCuSot^  by  May  13  368-^3. 


Registianon: 

Nama, 


_Wcrk 


^Jtottso  WewiIlalliDa»ifinny(»irregstratbn. 


D  Yes,  please  register  mcfcrXaieerCoimseling  in  a  ChwgingWoiid%  May  IS49.  If  fo^ 

caiKd  I  win  caU  1^  May  IS. 

gl  win  need  ovemighf  «f<Tmmod«k»w  <m  Friday  mg^t. 
I  w«mU  like  to  imifeiDae  in  a  brat  toff  of  Lewes  Haibor  on  SatoadaiLaBenu^ 

RETURN  BY  MAY  U  TO: 

Ian  McOdkng^ 


DdawareDe^mBOtflf  Labor,   

DdBw«<>»midcMllhfi«iittqpCooOTDanngU»m^ 

P.  O.  Bok9^^ 


NewariE,DBX9714-9(a9 
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tjffPrQve  Career  Decl!»ion.Mflkinq  (igpy^  Wnrkiytfi^yy^ 

are  In  wjr  Wetones.  Soww or iater,  young  peopTe  must  deal  wimmis  re^ 

Counsetofs  and  other  Ketping  professionals  must  be  prepaid  to  deal  wttli  the  work  and  carMr 

expwi  to  Change  jobs  mom  ttwn  ha»  a  dozen  tlmesTtSS^W^^T^'r^^a^S^ 
doing  w.C«jr»etorB  and  Mher  heii^ng  prolesskmate  need  to  kniwh<S^Xre  tooit 
cunertic*  and  caeerlrtfomi«lonthai\ilBb^he»)  their  cfl^ 

Jl^^rJ^^SS^^^Si.^?^  Htfonn^  avaiiable  »td  used  to  meet  th«  need 
Congn^  cre^ed  the  Nttfonal  Occt^mional  fftfoma^  Cooidbiatftig  ConrnStteeTNOiccJ^ 
ttw  Sate  Occtvafiw»rt  In^^  Comm^^B)S^^£^^li^ 

iUS,^^  il^.^Sl'S???  ^  ^w*^  cowi^lofs  and  oth^  to  help  individuals  use  i^r  market 
i£^2^ii'^'^*^^«*»utocci^)allon8and<areei^  The  DeSwSre  ^ICC  wrtdS 
JX^J^^'^JXSS^  ^  Occupational  andlS^SSoS 

SSiSSum^t  QiAlance  of  the  Oepartn^nt  of  Public  hstnjctlon.  tailors  the  ICDM 

SrtJS.    Delaware's  economic  and  demographic  conditions  and  the  needs  of  the 

Sections  of  the  ojrriaiium  inducto: 

The  Changing  World: 

{The  Char^  Woikplace:  Charing  Infonnatlon;  The  Changing  Decisic  i- 
Making  Process.  Chan^i^  Career  Counseling) 

Ubor  Market  Information  In  the  Changing  WorM: 

jUtoof  Madket  infwm^on~Wh«  is  It?;  Labor  Maik^  Irtor-nation-WherB  Do  You 
Get  It?:  Labor  Maiket  Concepts:  Classinc^  Systems  and  Resources)  and 

Using  Labor  Market  Information  In  the  Cttanglng  World- 

(Use  of  LMI  In  C^  Stucfies;  Special  Needs  Populations) 

til!.  ^  ^S*^^^^^  f^-paced,  intense  learning  expedences  geared  to  ofoups  of  no  more 
than^  participants.  The  infonnaiton  Is  presemed  by  a  viiety  of  vl^^  ha^ 
SSk'2'?.iJS!Z„^'^1^  participant  not  only  Jin  a  b^i^^n^S^^^n^r 
maiket  Information.-  but  also  gain  experience  v«>iking  wtth  an  extorsive  orwo  of  later  m^t 
resource  materials,  many  of  whfch  are  theirs  to  keep  and  use  intlSfu^ 
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EVALUATION  FORM 

USING  LABOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  TO  ENHANCE  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 


Please  complete  the  foUowiag  evaluation  form  so  tiiat  we  may  direct  our  future  planning 
efforts  to  serve  your  oMds. 

I.      Rate  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  the  following  subjects.  Circle  one  number 
for  each  item. 

RATING 


Low 

High 

Unit  1: 

Whaj  is  LMbor  Market  In/ormaion? 

1 

2 

3 

4  i 

Unit  2: 

Demogra^ic  Trends 

1 

2 

3 

4  S 

Unit  3: 

OccuptUioncd  Projections 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

Unit  4: 

Federal  and  State  Resources 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

Unit  S: 

Local  Resources 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

Unite: 

aos 

1 

2 

3 

4  S 

Unit  7: 

Practical  Applications 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

n.    Please  respond  to  the  followiog: 

L     The  amount  of  time  allotted  for  each  presentation 
was  about  right. 

2.  My  awareness  of  labor  market  information 
was  incre^ed. 

3.  I  learned  new  ways  to  use  labor  market 
information. 


Dbacree  Agree 

1    2    3  4  5 

1    2    3  4  5 

1    2    3  4  5 


Comftents  and  Recommendations: 


Developed  by  the  Wisemdn  SOI^. 
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INTKO-21 


Module  1 

Introduction 


National  Career  Development  Guidelines-Counselor  Competencies 

Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  setting  goals  and  identifying  strategies  for 
reaciung  goals. 

Knowledge  of  changes  taking  place  in  the  economy,  society,  and  job  market. 

Knowledge  of  education,  training,  employment  mends,  labor  market,  and 
career  sources. 


47t; 
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MODULSl 


Outline  Topic 


Introduction 


Career  Decision 
Making  and  the 
Role  of  Information 


Vfhat  is  Career  and 
Labor  Market 
Information?  (LMI) 

A  Changing  Work 
Place 


Conclusion 
Activities 


Delivery  Methods 


Lecturette  pp.  1-2 
Figure  LI 
Career  Influences 
Figure  2^ 

Qaala  nfthe  ICDM  Program 


Lecturrtte  pp.  3-11 
FigunU 

NaiUmal  Career  Levelqpmeni  Quickimee 
Figure  1.4 

Student  Competencies 
Figure  2.5 

SmnpU  Questions  to  Ash  of  Informatim 


Lecturette  p.  12 


Lecturette  pp.  12-14 
Figure  2.6 

Sampks  of  It^brmatitm 


Lecturette  pp.  14-15 


1,  2,  3,  4, 5,  6,  7,  8 


Trainer'b  Notes 
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MODULE  1 


INTRODUCTION 


W4»k  it  i^art  of  our 
identity. 


Career  deci«iont  are 
critUsl  to  our  sense  of 
we]14>eing. 


Hie  1989  (Mwp  Smvey 
leitentos  the  need  for 
aUentioa  to  imivoving 
career  decision  making. 


Chance  and  environment 
plsgr  an  inqrartant  nde  in 
career  decifion  making. 


latrodttction 

"VU  Fm  Jam  Cruz," 

'^ell,  WSa  nice  to  meet  jfOUf  Jane,  Vm  Tmn  Chm.' 

Tim  laA  fitmiliar.  Tarn,  I  kntm  A»  seen  ytm  b^t^.  Do  ymt  wort  in 

thiaarear 

In  many  first  tinw  meetings  sueh  as  this,  the  wofk  we  ^  is  dteo  oar 
mort  dracriptive  label  He's  a  nnrse;  she^s  in  salm;  die's  retired;  he's 
unempk^d.  How  do  we  arrive  at  these  «>dal  definitiau?  Did  he 
dioo^  to  braome  a  nnrra?  Did  die  aqrire  to  he  in  sales?  How  are 
th^  career  dmiees  made?  Are  tl^  the  rerolt  of  kmg-term  goals  set 
wly  in  life?  Did  Tmn  and  Jane  make  dMidons  and  plans  years  ago 
to  be  in  a  imrticalar  career?  Or  is  Ttmi  a  norse  because  ratiy  into 
other  imrfi^sions  seemed  difficult?  Is  Jane  in  sales  because  she 
needed  work  at  age  16  ami  selhi%  was  the  firsts  she  stumbled 
nptm  after  graduating  firom  h^  sdHwl? 

Hie  deci«(»i8  we  make  about  (mr  careers  and  leisure  activities 
tiinHi^mt  the  liftrapan  are  critical  to  our  sense  of  well-belv* 
Satl^Eieti<m  in  our  work  can  be  a  key  ingreih^t  to  our  sense*  of 
self-worth.  Our  hiyq>inM8  can  be  omtingent  u|Mm  our  role  a? 
productive  and  worthwhile  empkiyer  or  employee.  Ccnsversely, 
exMssive  stms  on  the  job  can  interfere  with  our  moital  and  physical 
health  and  our  persmal  relationdiips.  Many  believe  that  the  person 
who  finds  fulfillment  in  the  m>rk  place  can  maintain  a  sense  of 
security  and  bebnging  to  the  society  at  large. 

D^ite  the  importance  of  a  career,  a  Gallup  Survey  conducted  in 
1989  found  that  Ims  than  half  (41%)  of  today's  adults  made  a 
Mn^ious  and  informed  career  dioice.  The  survqr,  sptmsored  l>y  the 
Nati<mal  Occupational  Infbrmatlon  Coordinating  Committee  (NOICC) 
and  the  Natitmal  Career  Developmmt  Assi^tion  (NCDA)  ctmtains 
data  that  stiron^y  reinfbrce  the  widely  reoc^nized  nemi  for  improved 
car^r  ^ciaon  making. 

Many  of  the  adults  polled  attributed  Uieir  career  patterns  to 
situational  causes,  dian^  en«>unter8  and  enviruimental  conifitions. 
The  survey  found  that  only  four  out  of  ten  working  adults  in  the 
United  States  followed  a  specific  plan  for  enterii^  their  career. 
One-third  of  the  others  surveyed  got  started  in  their  current  ^)b8  by 
chance  (18%)  or  neeesnty  (12%),  by  taking  the  only  yA>  that  was 
available  at  the  time,  llie  social  environment  can  also  be  a  dominant 
factor  omtrolling  career  (tedsions.  Twenty-three  percent  (23%)  of  the 
Gallup  res{M)ndents  reported  that  their  car^r  choice  was  influent 
by  &nuly  or  friends. 
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F%are  1.1 


One  stop  in  career 
decisioB  making  process  is 
relating  self-knowledge  to 
the  available 

opportunities  in  the  woxid 
of  weak. 

This  inservioe  is  designed 
to  hAp  you  locate,  access, 
evaluate  and  use  the 
carMT  and  labor  market 
information  that  explains 
what  fa  available  in  the 
world  of  work. 


Career  decision  making  is  a  complex  process.  One  step  in  the  process 
is  to  relate  self-knowlei^  to  the  availaUe  (^xportunities  in  the  world 
ei  work.  Unfortunately,  many  career  development  facilitators  are  not 
pr^nr^  to  locate,  access,  evaluate  and  use  information  that  defines 
the  (qq)ortunities  in  the  world  work. 

This  inservice  pn^ram.  Improved  Career  Dedsion  Mddng  (ICDM)  in 
a  ChangUig  WioHd,  is  dedgned  to  aid  career  development  facilitators 
in  iindin&  inteipre^g  and  effective^  using  the  wealth  <^  career  and 
labor  market  information  (LMI)  that  is  available.  The  goals  of  the 
ICDM  prc^rani  follow. 


Goals  of  the 
ICDM  Program 

Train  career  devekspmoii  facilhasors  to  help 
stiKlents  ctents: 

1 .  Undmland  Isbor  market  informatkm, 

2.  Use  infmnation  to  make  career  decisions, 

3. Imt^ove  deciskm  making  skills,  ml 

4,  Develq)  an  ^tion  plan  to  make  mote 
effective  iise  of  inform^ton  ki  cssw 
<fecision  mdung. 


Figure  1.2 
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CAREER 
DECISION 
MAKINO  AND 

THE  ROLE  OF 
INFORMATION 


Hie  National  Career 
0e,^(q»Bient  Childaliaes 
define  the  role  of  career 
developxisent  feciUtatorfiu 


Llents  to  make  efifectiveded««ui?  ^f^^^^^^J^^ 
Aavtikmmmi  fedlitator"  refers  to  aayxme  who  providM  a  jrwemaag 

Sloped     the  National  Oocupatoon^ 
S^Sig  ComSttee,  define  c«npeten«M  for 
S^^toce  and  counseling  programB.  "^.^ 
organ^  around  «rmi  mnior  areas:  counsding,  ^J^SJJSS^tion 
XUxal  and  group  assessment.  m«iW»ent  mui  i^istration. 
implementation,  consultation  and  specifk  populations. 


ICDM 


National  Career 
Development  Guidelines 


Coun^ktg  Ksowtolgt  <A  dev^^no^al  bsi^s  bdivkliials  Midress  thro^g^c^  Uie  life  span. 

Knowledge    coifiDaefiog  bbA  cwm  ^v^opmc^  tbew^  ai^  techniques. 

Km^4e<^  ci  <te^>iMn^di^  and  tras^iOT  models* 

KiHyp^ted^  of  rote  rektkmsS^  to  facility  pmraal,  family,  and  career 

Knowte<^  df  different  cntam  to  istf effective^  «^  all  populations. 
SIdlb  to  bi^  pfodii^ctive  rel^»Aq» 

Skills  to  use  ai^mi^e  iadfvtdual  and  Bcnip  cmme&ag  techniques  to  as»$t 

b^lividuab  wiUi  car^  (kdskms  m  career  devek^em  concerns- 
Skills  to  as^  imfividii^  m  falMAi^^g  infhieMi^g  factum  in  car^r  deci^on 

mal^iS.       ^  fmiSfyf  faiei^  ed;^;^icmd  cq^x^tunUieSy  and  finances. 
Skills  to  Bssist  tn^nduak  m  hmcd  ^kudM  that  tferectfype  others  by 

geiKter,  race^  ^e,  am!  eubure* 
Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  understanding  the  relationship  between  mterpersonal 

skills  and  siKcess  in  the  WOTlq;>lace. 
Skills  to  as^  individuils  in  setting  goals  and  ideiUifying  strategies  fc^  reaching 

goals* 

Skills  to  assi^  individuals  in  coitfinually  reassessing  their  goals,  values,  interests,  and 
career  <fedssons« 

Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  preparii^  for  multiple  roles  throughout  their  lives. 


IMwmation  Knowledge  ctf  changes  takii^  (dace  in  the  economy,  society,  and  job  market. 

Knowlei^e  of  education,  training,  employment  trends,  labor  market,  and  career 
resources. 

Knowle<%e    basic  conccfrts  related  to  car^r  counseling  such  as  career 
devebpment,  career  prc^r^sion,  and  career  patterns* 

Kno«4e<^  of  the  changing  gender  roles  and  how  these  impact  on  work,  family,  and 
leisure. 

Knowlec^  of  employment  iuformaticm  and  career  planning  materials. 
Knowlec^  of  employment-related  requirements  such  as  labor  laws,  licensing, 

credentialing,  and  certification. 
Knowledge  of  state  ai^  local  referral  services  or  fluencies  for  jc^,  finandai,  social, 

and  i^rsonal  service. 
Knowledge  (tf  federal  and  ^ate  iegislaticm  that  may  influence  career  development 

programs. 

Skills  to  use  career  developmeitt  resources  and  techniques  designed  for  specific 
groups. 

Skills  to  use  computer-based  career  informatk)n  systems. 

Individual  arKl  Group    Knowledge  of  assessment  techniques  and  measures  C'  idlls,  abilittes,  aptitudes, 
Assessment  interests,  values,  and  personalities. 

SkiUs  to  identify  assessment  resources  appropriate  for  specific  situations  and 
populations. 

Skills  to  evaluate  assessment  resources  and  techniques  related  so  that  their  validity* 
reliability,  and  relationships  to  race,  gender,  age,  and  ethnicity  can  be 
determined. 

Skills  to  admini^er,  interpret,  and  personaUze  assessment  data  in  relation  to  the 
career  development  needs  of  the  individual. 
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National  Career  Development  Suidelines  cmnw 


:^anag9memand        Knowicdg?  of  pro-am  ctesigns  that  can  be  used  to  organiziiig carter 
A£Mnistrati<m  dcvdk)|»ncia  frngrams* 

Kiio«^4e<^  oi  Mtds  as«»sinent  techmiues  and  ^actices. 

Ksawlt^    management  concepts,  feadershtp  styies,  and  techniques  to  implement 
chai^ 

SkSb  to  ^ess  tl^  eSectim^ss  ct  cancr  «fe^^lq;mieiU  programs. 
Skills  to  kteotify  staff  c<»np^»ci»  (a  eff^dve  career  devetofmieia  (m^ams. 
Skilb  to  i^epw  ^qposals,  Imd^^  and  ttmeliws     career  dev^^[mieitt 
prc^^s. 

Skitb  to  tdeotify,  dev^,  and  use  rectml  keepb^  methods. 
f^vma  to  db^gVt  conduct,  anatjro,  and  report  tl»  assessment  of  imiividual  and 
program  outcotncs. 


Implementation  Knowledge  of  f^c^ram  d<k>(4i(Hi  and  planned  chaise  strate^es* 

KpfHedge  ctf  barrki^  affe<liag  the  imfrfemeiUatkm  of  career  devek^mient 
prc^affis. 

Skills  to  Qopleinent  indhidual  and  group  pro-ams  m  a  variety  of  areas  sudi  as 
assessment  decision  makings      seekis^  career  informatk>n  and  career 
counseling. 

Skills  to  implement  puHic  relati<ms  efforts  which  promise  career  development 

activities  and  services. 
Skills  to  establish  linkages  with  a>mmunity-ba^d  organizations. 


Consultation  Knowledge  of  consulting  strategies  and  consulting  mcKkls. 

Skills  to  assist  staff  in  under^anding  bow  to  incc^ix^ate  career  development 

conceits  bto  their  offerings  to  program  parttdpants* 
Skills  to  consult  with  influcnti^  parties  such  as  employers,  community  groups  and 
the  general  public 

Skills  to  ronvey  program  goals  and  achievements  to  legislators,  {H'ofes^cmal  groups, 
and  other  key  leaders. 


Specific  Populations     Knowledge  erf  differing  cultural  values  and  their  relationship  to  wt>rk  values. 

Knowled^  of  unique  career  planning  needs  o(  minorities,  women,  the  handicapped, 

and  older  persons.  ^ 
Knowle^e     alternative  approaches  to  career  planning  needs  for  individuals  with 

si^cific  needs. 

Skills  :o  identify  OMnmunity  resources  and  establish  linkages  to  assist  adults  with 
s^^dfic  needs. 

Skills  to  And  appropriate  methods  or  resources  to  communicate  with  limited  English 
proficient  individuals. 
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Hie  Guidelines  also 
isdiide  indent 
oonpete^et  ia  Uie  areafc 
itf  ■df'kiiowlediB, 
educaticm/oootipational 
ex^ratioii  and  career 
fdaaaiag. 


Tlie  Guidelines  include  student  competencies  in  the  areas  of  self- 
knowle(^,  educataonal/oeei4»atiima]  exploration  and  caieer  planning. 


ofikiwiiofi  UxdMiMfBmikim 

el- 


■dMri       tad  A(M» 


Figure  1.4 


To  master  Uiese 
oonqyeten^^  a  variety  of 
self-awareness  activities 
are  completed.  The  next 
step  is  to  relate  this  self- 
knowWige  to  the  many 
availabls  careers. 


Within  Uiese  competency  areas,  career  develi^nnent  staff  are 
exp«:t^  to  help  students  and  clients  acquire,  understand  and  assras 
the  values,  interests,  attitudes  and  ^IIs  Uiat  will  be  required  of 
them  at  choice  points  in  the  planning  of  their  edtwation,  work  and 
f\iture  career  paths. 

To  master  these  competencies,  a  number  of  acUvitira  are  completed, 
including  administering  various  assessment  instruments,  organizii^ 
programs  that  expose  students  to  a  variefy  of  work  sites  and 
disseminating  information  about  training  pn^irams  and  career 
opportunities.  During  this  process,  dients  typi^fy  ana)^  j^rsonal 
traits,,  backgrounds  and  their  interests.  This  procera  of 
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Materials  ooataining 

and  labor  mailcet 


•diiunct  to 
vuooMcftil  career  decision 
iwakfag. 


9^-awarene»  rartain^  aids  the  du^M    a  cai^r.  Howewr* 
becatise  we  are  faced  with  a  broad,  rapidty  diimging  q>ec^nun  of 
eareera,  it  is  dillEteiiH  to  relate  this  self-kmwledge  to  the  many 
ah^'nativra  avaiUd^  fai  the  world  of  vmic  In  enter  to  beomie 
knowtedg^ife  ehoai  tiie  fbll  rai^  of  ^rttons,  liandles"  are  n^ed 
to  leara  about  tihMe  aHenutives.  Matniafat  eontaining  career  and 
labor  market  infbrma^<m  are  me  of  the  handles  that  needs  to  become 
a  necessary  a^nitct  to  mx^eaM  career  dedsim  nu&ii^. 

Acoordii^  to  Pederson,  Sami^on,  and  Seardon  (1^1)  informa^im  can 
be  used  m  the  fbnowix^  ways: 


to  communicate  how  certain  careers  can  meet  an  in^vidual's 
needs; 

to  sQstruet  by  i»roviding  details  Bhtmt  pctoitial  o[^ons; 
to  decTNUse  incuisistaicies  b^we^i  asinraiioos  and 
ci^Hdillities;  and 

to  distingu^  betw^n  and  within  rareers. 


In  our  changing  world, 
peo^        li^p  in 
locating,  evaluating  and 
using  tlw  most  up-to-date 
and  valid  infimnation. 


Gras^ii^  the  ini^nroation  handle  can  be  diffioilt  because  of  the 
<|iiantity  c^infbrmatkm  that  rammnds  us.  1V>  bring  some  order  into 
what  can  well  be  a  cluu>tie  situatkm,  vartoitt  sdbema  such  as  Career 
Information  Oeliveiy  Sjr^ms  (CIDS)  have  been  devised  to  organize, 
analyze  and  preset  in^nrmatiim  abrat  tl^  thousands  <^  occupations, 
careers  and  educational  trainii^  pr^prams  available. 

Brown  and  Brooks  (1991)  have  kientified  the  following  reasons  for 
moving  b^tmd  assesCTient  mid  mn  to  the  sear^  for  informa^n 
during  career  decision  making: 

•  to  clari^  whi^  oca^tirnial  altematives  are  congruent  with 
the  client's  intwests,  ridlls,  valura  ami  currant  needs; 

•  to  generate  new  occupati<ma]  aHemataves; 

•  to  narrow  the  nundier  <^  oectq»tional  options  currently  under 
consideration; 

•  to  help  inezi^rienced  clients  become  familiar  with  the  world 
of  work; 

•  to  correct  rt«rMgrped  or  inaccurate  hnpressions  r^;aiding 
specific  occupations;  and 

•  to  motivate  rareer  dedoon  making  by  iUustrating  the 
rewards  a»ociat^  with  a  oreer  choice. 

Career  development  fiidlitators  not  only  need  to  un^nrtand  the  role 
informatiMi  plays  in  rareer  deeidcm  making  Imt  they  also  need  to 
Iram  how  to  Mcess,  evaluate  and  use  the  foost  up-to^te  and  valid 
infonnati<m.  To  rdterate/the  goal  is  not  only  to  understand  mie's 
potential,  but  to  know  how  to  maxiroize  this  pot^itial  in  the  work 
force  today  and  in  the  fotore. 

Am>rding  to  Meyer  (1968),  the  ^ut  of  information  prohibits  us  from 
stoi^ing  once  we  locate  the  information.  Information  onfy  has 
meaning  if  it  is  evaluated  in  Ug^t  of  what  individuals  know  sboixi 
themselvM.  Kisuring  that  it  is  eoIWted  in  a  manner  that  best 
serves  the  individual  is  the  critiml  step.  First,  it  is  important  for 
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I 


IiiliDniiatio&  only  has 
ateaatog  If  it  is  evaluated 
iaUi^of  what 
isdlvidiialt  know  about 
themselves. 


Finding  answers  can  be 
challenginff  and  tinw 
contoniiAg. 


those  sMkii^  career  information  to  sort  out  the  relevant  firom  the 
irrelevant  Seam4  bb  f^litators,  we       to  monitor  the  process  d 
edlMtkm*  Third,  tl^  infbrmation  needs  to  be  procened  as  it  is 
co^^^  to  it  becon^  i»rt  (^the  d^shm  ^>out  to  be  nuute.  Fourth, 
the  rraults    this  proMSsi^  need  to  be  understood  and  integrated  fay 
the  kidividual. 

To  illustrate,  a  stuiknt  may  be  cmsidering  a  carwr  as  a  t<^»r^ 
grower.  'Hie  stu^t  wanto  to  luiow  what  the  job  will  ^iaiL  What 
will  I  do  on  the  job?  What  will  my  income  be?  What  kind  ^  trainii^ 
do  I  need?  The  ICDM  farain^  program  will  t^^  you  about 
available  resources  that  omtain  answers  to  many  of  these  questions. 


Sample  Que^ions  to 
Ask  of  Information: 

2.  Whtt^McpofidBf  wSltefiiigo«Ddtiic«««i7 

4.  How iiiiny  sew  wortavwifltefMMlMt kite (tofe? 

5.  WhertwottldlliivetDUvetoimtlBlhif  cccii^lioo? 
6  Whitwiaiiiy  wtttwiyonmentbeace? 

7.  How  wi&te^m^^cltiiigeilieiHto&y? 

Figure  1.5 

This  information  can  be  supplemented  by  resMrching  large  iwues 
such  as  public  poli^  and  omsumer  behavior  thiU  afl^  the  world  of 
work.  Will  smoking  habits  continue  to  diange  with  hicreased  health 
^aeatkn  efforts?  Will  policira  l^uming  coking  in  most  puUie  areas 
be  effective?  H^ll  the  government  continue  to  tax  tobacco  quite 
heavily?  Will  government  subsidies  to  t(^»cco  growers  cmtinu  j? 
Win  the  pro-smc&ing  kkby    growers,  manufacturers,  distribotors 
and  usera  keep  tc^>^eo  in  demand  and  its  price  competitive?  How 
many  U^m)  growm  do     have  today?  IX>  we  need  moie?  In  what 
areas?  How  will  technolc^  change  the  indusby? 

Whm  sUidents  and  ^mnselo»  can  find  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  in  the  information  gatherii^  ^age  d  career  dedmon 
making,  wiser  catMr  choices  can  be  nwie.  Un^iiMy,  finding  the 
answers  to  the  questions  surrounding  any  career  choice  is 
challenging  and  time  ctmsuming,  but  neverthelms,  critically 
important.  Some  clients  are  e^>able  of  roMarching  and  uring  the 
available  informatiim  to  make  gocNi  decisicns;  others  may  nmd  help 
in  locating  and  evaluating  information  to  answer  tiieir  questions. 
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WHAT  IS  CAREER 
AND  LABOR 
MARKET 
INFORMATION? 
(LMI) 

It  y  ialianiiatioa  about 
Jobf,  wmtes,  the  work 
place  and  the  preparation 
aee^dtowock. 


A  CHANGING 
WORK  PLACE 

Woik  plaee  diaages  need 
to  be  imderatood  in  order 
to  aa]»  an  effsotive 
career  decision. 


What  If  Career  and  Labor  Maricet  Infionna^oa? 

this  iiMerviee  ^t^^m,     term  "i^mnatkm"  will  be  us^  to 
r^r  to  career  and        mariut  inftmatsM.  It  is  Uifonnat^  about 
jobs  and  woritera;  industries  and  economic  developmoi^  education 
and  trainkig.  Some  examptes  indude  ^  descrqitionB,  wage 
faiformaticn  muI  farahi^  pn^ram  kiformatim.  1h»  in^mn^ifm  is 
readily  araSi^le  to     |nd>lk  throng  CarMr  IiifOTmat»Hi  Deliveiy 
Systnns  tCIDS)  jMTinted  mater^  eompater4»fi8ed  systems, 
vide<rtape8,  mkr^he,  rairant  periodirals,  ne^ii^mpers  and  bodts.  It 
is  used  1^  people  who  are  6x|4oring  the  wo^  of  work.  Tnosewho 
are  presently  in  the  Idwr  fbrae,  but  are  tooldng  for  other  pMitionBy 
OMimilt  this  btfimnatifln  when  planning  their  nmvM.  Wmtos  who 
have  left  Uie  Wmt  force  and  wbo  are  s^dng  r^by  also  find  career 
and  labor  market  infinmat^  helirfiaL 

This  same  information  is  also  used  as  a  yardst^  by  employers  to  set 
wagra  and  c<mditi(ms  of  emphqrmrat  and  to  evaluate  their  present 
and  fotore  Im^^  (^qmionitiM.  The  information  is  a  valuable  tool 
for  planners  who  assess  our  fUture  labor  market  needs  and  design 
Mning  pn^ams  for  workers.  It  is  a  i^werftil  connselmff  resource 
for  Uiose  in  ttureo*  educatlmi  and  public  and  private  job  servke 
offices. 

A  Changing  Woi& 

It  is  important  for  career  development  facilitators  not  only  to 
un<terst«id  tSw  information  abc^  occupatioos,  but  also  to  have 
knowledge  abtmt  the  bro^r  issuM  tiiat  rrault  in  fluctuatims  in  our 
social,  politica]  and  CMnomie  systems,  as  well  as  changes  in  the 
occupaticmal  rtructure.  This  knov^edge  can  <Hily  serve  to  enhance 
career  ^ei^ms.  For  example,  the  ^mpo^tion  of  tMla/s  labor 
markrt  has  continued  to  diange  as  the  population  shifts  and  our 
^momy  diai^es  from  a  natimal  to  a  gk)bal  mark^lacv.,  foom  a 
manufacturing  to  a  service  economy;  and  from  a  youth-oriented  work 
force  to  a  middle-aged  work  force. 
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To  survive  and  succeed,  students  and  workers  must  be  aware  of  these 
changes. 

Samples  of  Infonnation 


The  Middle  Aglr^  of  the  Workforce 


1970 


1985 


2000 


8%9«).000 


11$»4G0,000 


□  16-34 


I  3&'$4 


Arrant  Chan{^  bi  P^tetfon:  1990 -^NM 


Workers  need 

•  basic  skills 

•  career  edocatioii 

•  an  understanding  of 
the  changing  world  <tf 
work 


♦11.0% 


♦2.4% 


Figure  1.6 


Career  decision  making  is  an  individualized,  client-centered  prorass. 
Another  way  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  decision  making  is  by 
examining  our  national  priority  for  informed  and  skilly  ivorkers. 
Building  a  Quality  Work  Farce  (1988),  a  government  report^  was  a 
jdnt  initiative  of  the  United  States  Departments  of  Labor,  Education^ 
and  Commerce.  It  addressed  deficiencies  in  our  educational  ^rstem 
(including  career  education)  that  have  not  changed  to  meet  our  ftitore 
work  force  needs.  Employers  were  unanimous  in  their  concern  that 
the  l^sic  skills  of  reading,  writing,  mathematics  and  ^mmunioition 
were  lacking  in  entry  level  workers.  Employers  also  reported  that 
employees  were  wanting  in  abilities  such  as  analysis  and  problem 
solving,  cooperation  and  teamwork,  flexibility  and  adaptability  and 
personal  motivation  and  initiative. 
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New  entraata  to  the  labor 
fwee  will  decUae. 


CONCLUSION 


White  saving  to  improve  the  fatality  of  our  work  feree,  we  alec  need 
to  be  «)0iiKant  <^  another  coiu»m.  Hie  number  of  people  Mitering 
the  labor  znarkrt  will  d^Une  in  the  next  <teca<^  due  to  ctesM^n^aphic 
changes.  The  sui^ty^workera  to  m^t  the  demand  ibr  a  sailed 
work  fin^  appears  to  be  imniffieimt,  not  entiniy  due  to  numbm, 
Imt  due  to  educational  ddf^ndee  and  Uie  la^  of  mffident  career 
planning  and  i»e|»rati<m.  How  can  we  he^  move  our  dtisMns  into 
the  work  force  with  the  skills  Uiey  need?  How  can  we  tranriate  the 
mMems  far  a  akiXM  work  fbree  into  a  motivatim  for  ^IMve  career 
^dsiMi  makini^  How  can  we  train  adulto  to  B»et  hAw  market 
ne«ia?  How  can  we  provi^  information  to  enable  our  clients  to  use 
this  labor  ^ort&ll  to  make  better  our^r  decisions? 

Cosdosion 

blowing  how  to  amss,  evaluate  and  use  informatkm  is  necessaiy  '-^r 
all  oueer  ^vekqmMmt  focilitators.  They  tat  only  need  to  be  fomiliar 
with  career  informal  deHvefy  sgfst»ns  and  other  infcrmatiM} 
resourees,  imt  th^  idso  rmd  to  oiHguaielfy  pre^te  diento  for  the 
information  a^iuisitiM)  pr^ess  and  provide  them  with  a  method  to 
evaluato  Uie  Information  that  is  collected. 

For  example,  how  can  knowled^  of  the  folk>wing  ^nds  be 
incorjwrated  into  career  decision  making?  How  can  this  information 
best  be  used  to  provide  opportunities  for  our  students  and  clients? 

•  the  number    employees  in  goods  producing  industries  have 
remain^  relatively  con^ant>  while  employees  in  indusfries 
providing  servi^s  have  increased  dramatically.  As  a  result, 
more  than  twice  the  number  <^  woikers  are  now  involved  in 
the  provision  of  ^ryices  fui  are  employed  in  the  production  of 
goo^ 

•  The  number  of  employees  in  blue^llar  (M^patims  remains 
relatively  ^able,  while  the  number  of  employees  in  the  white 
rallar  occupations  has  greatly  increase. 

•  The  average  education^  attainment  of  the  labor  force  has 
risen  appreciably.  Lack  of  an  Mlucatiim  has  become  a 
formidable  challenge  to  gainful  employment 

•  The  proportion  <^  women  workers  in  Uie  labor  force  has 
increased  ^gniflcantly.  Over  50%  of  American  women  now 
work  outside  ^e  home.  About  one  quarter  of  all  managere 
are  now  women. 

•  The  nund)er  of  blacks  in  proferaional  occui»tions  has 
increased. 

•  Part-time  work  has  increased  considerably.  One  in  every  five 
workers  is  a  part'time  emplo}^. 

•  Jd>  turnover  has  iMreased  for  males;  that  is,  the  average 
number  of  jol»  held  over  a  work  lifetime  has  increascML 

•  New  jobs  are  created  and  obeolete  jd>s  are  phased  out  of 
existence.  Autom^on  will  also  diange  occupations;  it  will 
eliminate  some  jolw  and  create  others  in  all  sectors  of  the 
ecimomy. 

•  The  iK)pulation  and  the  labor  forre  will  grow  more  slowty 
than  it  did  during  the  197Ds,  due  to  declining  birth  rates  in 
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the  l^Os  and  70s.  Female  and  |»eopIe  of  color  will  make 
upthe  n^jmity  of  the  new  entrants  to  the  labor  force. 
•   A  laise  pereentage  of  the  prison  population  never  completed 
hi^  MhooL 

The  weahh  of  inlbrmatioa  may  seem  intimidating  and  the  process  for 
inoorpoTRting  this  information  into  career  decision  making  may  seem 
overwh^msng.  To  help  ymx  focus  cn  your  spedfic  needs,  turn  to  the 
Action  Plan,  spedfieaUy  Tirogram  Hopro  and  Personal  Change." 
Here,  ymi  can  specify  duuiges  you  can  make  at  your  work  place  after 
eoropletii^  this  training. 
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^oals  of  the 
ICDM  Program 

Train  career  development  facilitators  to  help 
students  and  clients: 


understand  labor  market  information; 

use  information  to  make  career  decisions; 

improve  decision  making  skills;  and 

develop  an  action  plan  to  make  more 
effective  use  of  information  in  career 
decision  making. 


Figure  1.2 
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National  Career  Development  Guidelines 


(kHff^lkig  Knowtedge  <tf  itevd(»meittal  issacs  mdivkbials  ad(be»  dvo^M^  tlw  life 

Kffim^nlge  (tf  owaraag  and  careo^  devek^imrat  Lewies  and  tecfan^ues. 
K»)«^ige    dcd^)fl-mrfc^  ai^  tran^kn  aMxteb. 
Kscnitetec  <^  mk  rdatkmdiqn  to  hd&att  ptfsoaal,  faauiy,  9^  career 

Kaowied^  ^  diffmitf  cattwes  to 

SIq&  to  IniSd  ^odwthp  feb&»»t^  w&h  awakes. 

SkiBs  to  use  q^fiqniate  ^vkfoal  md  groi?  cove€&^  tedm^ues  to  assi^ 

intfirohiflb  vMh  mrffr  tfftiinm      i^^^^  Awinprn^^t  gftw^rm 
SkiDs  to  i8»tt  b^vkb^  b  ^otifyiim  iafimmiiv  fwfm  b  carerr  (tec»oii 

makti^  mdi  as  fmily,  firbs^  eAic^bnal  oppoftim&bs,  and  finances, 
Skilis  to  attbt  bifivnto^  b  ***«>gi«^  Uased  ^tftit^s  that  tterecMype  otliers  by 

gander,  race,  age*  and  cubiire. 
Skills  to  as^  ii»&Mi»b  b  understaiidtf^  tke  rfftotiomhtp  b^wMn  bt^rper»mdl 

ddUs  and  success  b  the  work|dM. 
Skills  to  as^  bdivkhials  b  settles       ^  ida^fyi^  ttr^^es  for  readiii^ 

goals* 

Skills  to  assbt  ii^vkhials  b  amtbiulfy  re^sessing  tkm        values*  iitterests,  and 
career  decisions. 

Skills  to  ^skt  indivubals  b  prefmrbg  fa  multii^  rotes  tfarm^iout  their  lives. 


fnhvfmtfw  Kooy^Acdgt  d!  diai^  takii^  {riwe  b  t>»  economy,  soacXy,  and  jc^  market 

KiKmte<^  of  ^o^ticmt  trabh^  em{rfoyinent  trei^  bbor  market,  and  career 

Knowbd^  <tf  basic  conceit  relitf ed  to  carw  a)aaseling  such  as  career 
devdk^ent,  career  prq^^ts^ra,  and  career  {^ittons. 

Knowie<^  ^  the  ^Hgngif^  goubr  roles  aiKl  how  ti^se  impact  cm  w^k»  family,  and 
leisure* 

KiK»wle<%e  cS  emf^aymem  infwmtfion  and  career  fdaantiv  m^rials. 
Knowb^  €S  employmeitt-related  requirements  such  as  i^tor  laws,  lken»ng» 

cre<bntialii^  afld  certification. 
Knowledge  d  smc  and  local  refenal  servim  m  agen<^  for  jc^,  ftnanrial,  sodal, 

said  personal  service* 
Knoi^e(^  of  fe(bral  and  ^e  legisbti<»i  that  may  influence  career  de^^pmeut 

prograins. 

Skills  to  1^  career  <bvek^eitt  resources  and  technk)!^  des^ned  for  spcdRc 
groups. 

Skills  to  use  computer-lMised  career  infomuttira  syttenis. 


IfKiivkiual  and  Group    Kxuiwtedge  of  asses«nent  t^dmiqu^  and  measures  of  ddUs,  atnlUies,  aptitudes, 
AssossnwTt  interests,  valws,  and  person^ies. 

Skills  to  idei]|ify  assessment  resources  appropri^e  for  specific  sanations  and 
pqmlalbiis. 

Skills  to  evalu^e  assessment  r^urces  and  techttk)ues  related  so  th^  their  validity, 
reli^^Uty,  ami  relationships  to  ra<^,  gei^ler,  a^  and  ethnicity  can  be 
determined 

Skills  to  admimster,  bterpr^  and  per^maUze  assesraent  data  b  relaticm  to  the 
career  development  needs  of  the  bdividual* 


Figure  1.3 


403 


Management  and 
At^rofU^tion 


KaovAc^  of  program  dssapis  that  can  be  used  in  (Sganizuig  career 

(jtevdc^naeiit  pfograms. 
Knowledge  of  i»eds  assesstneat  tedmiques  and  practices.  .    ,  . 

Know^  <rf  management  conapls,  leadership  styles,  and  lechmqocs  to  implement 


SkiBs  to  assess  the  effiectivesess  of  care^  devdopm»t  pragmas. 
Ski&s  to  {{testify  ^a£F  competencies  for  effective  career  devek^eni  programs. 
SkiUs  to  psepare  proposals,  bod^  a«l  tkieltnes  for  career  deveio|OTe« 

Skffls  to  ideat^,  devdop,  and  use  record  keeimig  methods.  . 
SkiOs  to  <tesigB,  conduct,  analyze,  and  report  the  assessment  of  imhvidual  and 
program  outcomes. 


Knowledge  of  program  otoptkMi  and  idanned  change  strale^^ 
Kttowtedge  of  barriers  aflertii«  the  implementMion  of  career  deveJopmenl 

SkiflTt^mptonent  individual  and  group  pn^rams  in  a  variety  of  areas  such  as 
assessment  dedsion  making,  jc*  seeking,  career  information  and  career 

Skills  to  implement  public  relations  efforts  whith  promote  career  development 

activUies  and  servkes.  .  . 

Skills  to  est^dish  linkage  wkh  ccmimunity-based  organiz^ons. 


Consutm^on 


KnowtedK  of  consulting  strategic  and  coasuhii^  models. 

Skills  to  assist  staff  in  understanding  Ikw  to  incorporate  career  development 

concepts  into  their  offerings  to  program  participants. 
Skills  to  consuft  with  influential  parses  such  as  employers,  community  groups  and 

the  iei»^  miMic  ...  «    .    .  ^ 

Skills  to  orowy  ^offw  goab  and  achievements  to  legislators,  professtoaal  groups, 

and  other  key  leaders. 


Specific  PopiMations 


Knowledge  of  differing  cultural  values  and  their  rebtiondup  to  work  v^ues. 
Knowledge  of  uinque  career  plannii^  needs  of  minorities,  women,  the  handicapped, 

and  older  persons.  ,     .        .  ,    •  a:.  m...i.  »;»v. 

Knowledge  of  aUemaUve  approaches  to  career  irfanning  needs  fw  mdmduals  witb 

Skills^Sentiiy  community  resources  and  establish  linka^  to  assist  adults  wkh 

SkillMcS'iP^priate  methods  or  resources  to  communicate  with  limited  English 
proSdent  mdtviduals. 


("areor  i)e\'o!()j'>!norii  C\)n\pefoiu:ies  b\-  Area  oiul  l,e\  el 


Elementary 


Middle/Junior 
High  School 


High  School  Adult 


importance  ol  setf-coiKept. 


others. 

Awareness  1^  tite 
importance  of  growth  and 


Km>wtedge  of  the 
infh^mre  of  a  positive 
sctf^ortcept 

Skills  to  interact  wth 
others. 

Knowledge  erf  the 
impoftaiKe  ol  growth 
and  change. 


Understanding  the 
influ^tte  ol  a  positive 
self 'Concept. 

SkiSh  to  interact  positively 
with  others. 

UndOTtamUng  the 
impact  of  growth  and 
dcveiopwaent 


Skills  tiv  mamtain  a 
positive  9etf -concept. 


Skilb  to  maintain  effective 
behaviors. 

Undemanding  develq>- 
menta)  changes  and 
traditions. 


Awarm^  ol  ^  besefils 
educatkmal  thieve- 


Awarei^ss  of  the  relation^ 
ship  between  woils  and 
learning. 

Skilb  to  imdeiBtai^^  ami 
ti^  career  intonnatkm. 


Awareness  of  the  impor* 
tam»  of  perscmal  redponsi- 
bibty  and  good  wtn-k 
habits. 

Awareness  of  how  wofk 
relates  to  the  needs  and 
functions  (tf  s  xiety. 


Knowledge  <^  the  benefits 
c^ediKattonal 
achievenwit  to  career 
opportunities. 

UiHtestamlif^  the 
relatiiMwhip  between  wsk 
aini  leanung. 

Skills  to  tocate,  under- 

»tdlld>  riiid  il9lr  Ulit'Ci 

if^bnnatkjirt 

Knowledge  of  skil^ 
necessary  to  seek  and 
ot^tain  Jobs. 


Undei^tanding  how  work 
relates  to  the  needt*  and 
fuiwtiora  of  the  ecoiu^y 
and  society. 


Und^fitanding  the 
relationship  between 
edi^cational  achievement 
and  career  {^anning^ 

Ur^erstanding  the  need 
for  positive  attitudes 
toward  wotk  and  Seaming. 

SkiXk  to  kxate,  evahiate^ 
and  interptet  loiwi 
inhMmation. 

Skills  to  prepare  to  seek, 
obtein,  maintain^  and 
chai^Jc^ 


UnderstafwJing  how 
sodetal  needs  and  func- 
tkm  influence  the  future 
and  ^Tucture  oi  wc^-L 


^iiis  to  enter  and  partici- 
pate in  education  and 
training. 


SkUis  to  participate  in 
work  and  Ufe^lt^ 
learning. 

Skills  to  locate,  evaluate, 

irifonnatton. 

Skills  to  prepare  to  seek, 
obtain,  maintain,  and 
change  jobs. 


Understanding  how  the 
needs  and  functkH^  of 
society  infhienceihe 
nature  and  structure  of 
work. 


Un<kr^as»iii>g  how  to 
makededsiom 

Awareness  of  ^  intmela^ 
tionsh^p  of  life  mks. 


Awareness  <^  different 
occu  pa  tkm  ajKl  changing 
nvile/femaie  roles. 

Awareness  of  the  career 
planning  process. 


Skills  to  make  decisions. 


Knowledge  of  the  interre- 
lationshsp  c4  life  rctles. 


K5K>wledge  of  different 
occupaticms  asnf  changii^ 
male/ female  roles 

Understanding  tU'  process 
of  careCT  planning 


3dlk  to  make  dedstons. 


Undo'standing  the 
interrelationship  of  life 
roles. 

Understanding  the 
continu<nis  changes  in 
mak/fiemale  roles. 

Skills  in  career  panning. 


Skills  to  make  decisions. 


Understanding  the  impact 
of  work  cm  individual  and 
family  life. 

Understonding  the 
continuing  char^^es  in 
male/ female  roles. 

Skills  to  make  career 
transitions. 


Figure  1.4 
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Sample  Questions  to 
Ask  of  Information: 


1.  How  will  consumer  behavior  affect  opportunities? 

2.  What  public  policies  will  impinge  on  this  career? 

3.  How  many  workers  are  already  in  this  field? 

%.  How  many  new  workers  will  be  needed  in  the  future? 

5.  Where  would  I  have  to  live  to  work  in  this  occupation? 

6.  What  will  my  work  environment  be  like? 

7.  How  will  technology  change  the  industry? 


Figure  1.5 


The  Middle  Aging  of  the  Workforce 


1970  1985  »K30 


82.SOO.0M  115.4K>.0(«)  140.460.000 


□  16-34  ■3S-S4 


Percent  Change  in  Population:  1990  -  2000 
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The  Action  Plan 
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National  Career  Development  Guidelines-Counselor  Competencies 

Skills  to  use  career  development  resources  and  techniques  designed  for 
specific  groups. 

Skills  to  implement  individual  and  group  programs  in  a  variety  of  areas 
such  as  assessment,  decision  making,  job  seeking,  career  information 
and  career  counseling. 

Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  setting  goals  and  identifying  strategies  for 
reaching  goals. 


o 
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THE  ACTION  PLAN 


Nothing  is  rm^  t&rMe  than  acuity  withma  inmght." 
.Thomas  Carlyle,  1795-81. 

Change:  A  Personal  Challease 

id  us  have  heard  the  fiuniliar  saying;  ^ere  are  pet^  who  auike  thu^  happen,  people  who 
watch  things  happen,  and  people  who  wond^  what  happened."  FVom  personal  experi^ce,  we 
admire  people  «^  "make  things  happen."  Ilimi^  our  own  effbrts,  however,  we  realize  how  hard 
it  is  to  take  action  and  make  diai^M  in  our  lives.  We  reef^i:^  what  it  takra  to  acc<»nplish  our 
goaIs-m<^ivation,  hard  work,  detmninalifm,  tmadty,  support  fnm  others,  and  8onietim«»,  jiist 
plain  hick. 

Despite  the  persmud  sMrifiera  that  may  be  miuirMl,  many  (tf  us  do  want  to  diange  or  improve 
certain  aq)ect8  of  om  powmal  lives  or  work  sitaaUiMis.  We  are  nK>tavat^  to  make  changes  when 
we  are  ei^os^  to  mw  conc^>t8  and  ^eas  that  can  hnprove  or  enridi  our  Uves.  As  a  result  of 
these  influences,  we  are  charged  with  a  mental  and  physical  energy^  to  change  our  heavier  in 
some  way~to  quit  smoking,  to  lose  wei^t,  to  take  a  coarse  in  ^eed  reading,  or  to  develop  a  new 
program  to  better  meet  the  needs  ^our  students.  Unfortunatdy,  our  motivBtion  to  act  often 
withers,  wanes  and  gradually  subsides,  due  to  tsuian  radi  as  thB  time  i^<fed  to  adueve  change, 
the  people  who  may  be  standii^  in  the  way,  the  mon^  to  implem»it  our  plans,  the  personal 
disdpline  that  is  neeeraaiy,  or  simp^  the  pre^res  of  daily  life. 

Needed:  ARoadMap 

What  is  often  missing  is  a  "road  map"  to  readi  our  destination.  By  studying  persons  who  have 
achieved,  ^y^oli^ists  have  discovered  that  they  have  two  «>mmon  dmn^teristics: 

1.  they  set  goals  for  themseW^;  and 

2.  they  write  them  down. 

In  c^T  words,  they  have  plans  of  aotioii,  which  serve  as  detailed  road  maps  to  their  goals.  The 
purpose  of  this  section  is  to  he^  participants  dev^>p  their  own  n»d  maps,  or  action  plans, 
professional  growth  and  development  in  career  facilitating  throu^  the  effective  use  ofi^bor 
nuu-ket  information. 

Some  BaiTiers  To  Change 

What  prevents  career  developm^t  facilitators  fnm  applying  what  tiiey  have  learned?  There  are 
three  distinct  types  of  barriers  that  prevent  the  transfer  of  ^lls  from  an  inservice  program  to  the 
work  ^te: 

•  Hie  partic^iant.  Because  of  personal  standards  and  ideas  about  how  the  career 
facilitating  should  be  accompUshed,  the  participant  may  reject  the  values  and  concepts  in 
the  titiining  omrse.  Or,  the  par^jMnt  m^  lack  the  ^fkknce  to  use  or  apply  the  new 
skills  ^velop»l  during  trainir^. 

•  Hie  ]Mrticii»nf  •  supervisor.  The  supervisor  may  not  niooarage  the  participant  to  use 
the  new  skills;  or,  may  net  support  the  participant  who  applies  what  has  been  learned. 

•  Hie  oreoaizatioB.  The  participant's  new  skills  may  not  be  accepted  in  Uie  work 
envircmment  due  to  time  constraints,  pay  structures,  incompatible  office  iK>licie8  and 
procures,  or  the  lad;  of  authority  to  act 
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Overcoming  Barriers:  A  Training  Approadi 


To  prevent  these  barriers  fVom  occurring,  a  eomprehonsive  plan  of  action  ^ould  be  initiated  before 
the  training  b^ns.  We  suggest  the  following  apprxoA: 

Stepl. 

Hie  participant  and  soperviaor  develop  nmtuttt  training  i^ecuv^ 
Aeti<m  to  be  takoi:  lliis  ^ould  be  completed '  ^re  attending  an  ICDM  inservice. 

The  participant's  supervisor  can  work  eo<^rativety  with  the  imrtieipant  by  communicating 
hisilwr  needs.  The  supervisor  who  has  a  virfoe  in  driSning  the  ddlls  that  are  n^ed  will 
take  a  g-eater  interest  in  the  outcome  4^  the  trainii^.  An  involved  and  concerned 
supervisor  will  also  be  more  likefy  to  suMwit  the        of  the  partidpant  For  these 
reasons,  a  meeting  ^uld  be  held  between  the  partidpant  and  his^er  supervisor  b^oie 
the  onset  of  the  training  session  to  (tovelop  some  cImi^  stated  mutual  cAyectives  in  ^vritten 
form. 

An  example  of  a  mutual  objective  mig^t  be: 

To  develop  stronger  ties  betweon  the  sdiool  and  the  busing  community  in  oider  to 
place  more  students  in  work  experience  or  internship  pn^rams. 

Step  2. 

P&rtieipant  lists  pre-trainiiig  obje^ves. 

Action  to  be  tak^:  Instruct  partidi»nts  to  complete  "Pribram  Hopes  and  I^rsonal  Change." 
Allow  five  minutes. 


Program  Hop««  and  Pwvonal  Changa 


1  M)ftw^  and  MpNWon»ferM( 


>  ffnrymiv>f¥tia*(niliifi««a90i(tar<l«>traH*na.  A*y«aUtf  MirtimiB 


3  Vmrpmnerti*eammtcMtmntgod1a«)it9mtn9.«tmrwe>liw»iiir»to 


4  illlw<nAnda»th«lM>««tMcax«ha«*t«oa«1brttnrnmg,lh«r««Mi 


Figure  1 
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The  participant's  first  task  in  the  training  sfl88i<m  is  to  outline  what  he/she  wishes  to  gain 
from  the  inservtee.  lliis  endues  the  trainer  to  b^ter  meet  the  partici^trs  needs.  The 
olijeetives  Hated  by  the  partidpant  win  be  trandated  into  an  Aetkm  Plan  at  the  conduaon 
of  the  training  ses^  that  will  contain  activitiee  to  be  completed  back  at  the  work  site.  A 
form  for  this  purpose,  "Program  Hopes  and  Personal  Change,"  is  in  the  Participant's  Guide. 

An  esunple  c€  a  partidpant  dt^ective  mi^t  be: 

To  become  dulled  in  how  to  acwsa  Iwal  I^>or  maiket  information  to  better  advise 
st^ents  who  wish  to  work  in  tiie  community. 

Steps. 

The  training  iastiUs  confidence  in  the  partic^nt. 

Action  to  be  taken:  Instruct  partidiMmts  to  take  a  mmute  to  examine  and  ask  questicms  about 
the  Daily  Planner." 

In  w6»T  to  inrtill  ctmfidence,  eadi  training  module  should  incorp«tite  hands^m,  work- 
related  activities  to  develop  the  partidpant^s  skills  in  the  use  of  labor  market  information. 
Practical  activities  that  can  be  easily  adapted  to  the  work  place  will  «)hance  the 
partidpant's  moti^titm  and  cMifiden^.  ThoM  a^viti^  should  be  relate  to  the 
partidpant's  training  d^e^ves.  A  written  Ibrm  to  outline  this  learning  transfer  for  the 
participant,  the  Daily  Planner,"  can  be  found  in  the  Partidpant's  Guide. 


Figure  2 


It  U  important  that  the  partkipant  be  given  at  least  five  minutes  to  fill  in  the  'Tkuly 
Planner"  at  the  condusim  t^aich  tnUning  module.  Wien  the  training  modules  have  been 
concluded,  the  "Daily  Planner"  is  used  by  the  paHicipants  to  create  an  Action  Plan. 

An  example  of  a  practical  training  activity  mig^t  be: 

Role  plying  a  eaa^r  counseling  sesdon  during  which  the  ecmnselor  is  showing  a  client 
how  to  scan  and  evaluate  the  help  wanted  ads  in  a  newsimper  to  gain  a  broader 
understanding  of  the  local  labor  market 
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Hie  tniaiiig  eaaUM  the  particiiiaat  to  d«veiop  &  supiKUtive  net^i^Mrk* 


Tlie  part^pant^s  organsKatian  may  need  to  be  modifi^  *n        to  aconnplidi  training 
goala.  The  Gaining  should  provide  the  participant  witfi  tw>l6  to  Implemmt  organizational 
diange  and  t)^  human  resources  to  assirt  him^er.  Ihese  tcK>ls  and  re8<mr^  should 
beonne  con^Kments  of  the  participant's  Action  Plan. 

An  example  o€  a  training  activity  to  enable  the  participant  to  develop  a  peer  netwoifc  would 
be: 

A  brainstormii^  sesnon  on  how  to  develop  ties  betwoM  the  sdsool  and  the  business 
communit;^  tiiat  results  in  the  formation  ^  inters^  or  sujn>ort  groui^  among  the 
participants  that  wcmld  ^ntinue  beyond  the  trainmg  session. 

Step  A. 

The  Aetlaa  nan  ia  completed  at  the  conclueion    the  tr&inijig* 

The  participant's  concluding  activity  will  be  the  formulation  of  a  plan  of  action.  The 
proMdure  for  *Devd<^ing  an  Action  Plan"  and  directims  for  the  small  gnmp  work  to 
review  and  critique  the  plan  follow  in  Uie  Participant's  Guide. 


C  Swtfyciywa»pOn^m^  yeiiw#faiaiiigftidteiiMWcltf»»i^ottir 

fwwr,  afUqM,  1mdb$eK  wtf  wawi.  Eipfc  tmmm  ntf  10  iik win  » 
•Mi»M^frfimft»eei«rivDpi(«c^pM  A»sy^fNil»M»roDmiR,«e|ici«» 
■Bii^idwr  cwt  b»  ^  fiNl  hi»^  btmm  ^  m  you  ii^  htm 
Q»*'*OB*»A  riittM^ii  Icmyotf  wtii>«^»><i»mflBrycmiidfci» 


A  two  page  worksheet,  "My  Action  Plan,"  helps  the  participant  create  a  spedilc  outline 
with  details,  such  as  resources  needed  and  time  frames  required.  When  writing  the  plan, 
it  is  important  Uiat  the  participant  consider  the  factors  that  will  enable  him/her  to  rrach 


Developing  an  Action  Pirn 
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BEST  COPY  AVAWLE 


1 


the  AcUmi  Man  goals.  88  as  the  obsteeles  that  must  bB  ovw^  By  doing  so,  the 
participant  can  develop  realistic  strategiea  to  reaA  the  olgectavw. 


MyAetkNi  PItn 


MyActlenRfficont. 


t  » mm  wM»  tini»—d  mf  ^atrtrntmr  liMto.  i 


11  AflMftellfMlilllplMMaltl^MMlM 


2  fffnoomniiditeiftaailuiiionl 


9  ffi<)mdii»MiM»cl9iiwMM^lDin«iMMiT7«i« 


I.  Mtlnf  I 

1  TI»»;»ii»fttii^ftyi<fcMior»wwilm<Mii^te^»>«g»^»^ 


2.  Vm$knmili^MfillbM»^9Pi^i^^*^^^ 


4.  Tli»te#6«W<i^»*««ww^*>«*«^ 


5  Tl»ioikMw{aMtoiir»*^c>*^''* 


4.  tM»fltfl9<tfe«v««id«vMI»fi*mMolffVP^^4o^f^^<^^ 


Asian  «feM) 


Figure  4 


Pages  7-10  are  inchided  in  the  Participant's  Resoorae  Guide-Action  Plan. 


The  Action  Plan 


a  rewUt  of  this  training  in /iiyiniwd  CSamr 
inform^]  about  how  the  l^matket  works.  You  wiH  dewk^  ddlk  in  makitainiiw  up-tinlate 
information  about  its  fluctuations  and  changes.  Too  can  i^lin  Oiese  aidns  fay  faitcgratiiffi 
mforma^w  resources  into  your  w«ak.  It  is  eri^  that  the  sldlls  developed  duriiwywfftoaini^ 

be  transferred.  By  allying  what  you  have  learned,  you  can  help  your  eKents  make  the  best 
possitHe  career  choices. 

W  Action  PUm  is  the  cuhninatiwi  of  the  twini^  Once  you  have  acJiieved  your  training 

ol^jectives,  an  Action  Plan  needs  to  be  developed  asm  mediffliiam  to  Msist  you  in  nuO^ 
important  transfer  of  ^Us  from  the  Mning  sessicm  to  your  woik  oiviionmenl 

IfsEasyl 

The  cr^tioi  of  an  Acti<m  Plan  should  n<^  be  intimidating,  because  the  framework  for  mr  idan 

^**"^*^^'^»'«*w«3«°'l^<^-tJ»evBiy beginning 
wh«i  you  Iteted  your  hopes  for  the  im»gram  and  pesdbiHties  for  Please  see  Tiwrram 

H<H^  and  Personal  Chan^- from  fliePSarticipant's  Guide.  During  training,  you  have  gradually 
added  pieces  to  your  ptan.  A  review  of  your  notes  fro^  eadi  brining  module  wifl  reveal  this 
information  on  your  "Daily  Planner." 

Your  final  Action  Plan  will  combine: 

•  your  original  <^gectives  as  stated  in  "Program  Hopes  and  Personal  Oiange*" 

•  the  anions  li^  in  the  last  cohimn  of  your  module  notes  feom  your  "Daily'  Plarjier:"  and 

•  any  additional  goals  you  wish  to  set  for  yourself  and  your  organiaatiOT. 

A^J?**^**^  approadi  to  writing  your  plan  is  outiined  on  "My  Action  Plan."  Once  formulated,  the 
^^^2!iSg^*^  ■  aelf-pled^;  it  is  a  commitaiMit  to  engage  in  new  bdiaviors  as  a  iwult 

The  plan  iteelf  should  be  single,  realistic  and  measaraUe.  The  plan  defines  what  you  want  to 
do,  how  and  when  you  will  do  it,  what  help  you  will  need,  and  how  you  will  meanire  what  you 
have  accomplished.  See  the  next  page  for  an  example.  w  «i,  you 
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Example  of  aa  Action  Flan 

Ab  a  result  of  my  training  I  plan  to: 

•  86t  up  a  resource  center  called  "Jobs  in  River  City,"  with  information  on  local  employment 
op]K>rtuniti^; 

•  become  active  in  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  order  to  establish  ties  with  community 
businesspers.#nB;  and 

•  work  with  other  facilitators  to  estaMids  a  new  woik  study  partnership  between  my 
organization  or  school  and  a  local  bunness  or  industry. 

To  illustrate  the  complete  Action  Plan  process  that  is  outlined  on  the  participant's  worksheet,  we 
win  use  the  Hr^  goal,  settii^  up  a  resourw  center  <m  local  empl<^«it  opportunities,  as  an 
example.  Some  of  the  services  this  center  mi^t  provide  would  be: 

•  a  Career  Information  DeUveiy  System  (CIDS)  for  career  exploration  and  information; 

•  federal,  state  and  local  labor  market  hiformation  publicaUons,  sudi  as  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  (DOT),  ^andard  Occupational  ClassifScatitm  (SOC),  Occupational 
Outlook  HandbaA  (OOH),  Standard  Industrial  Clasaification  (SIC),  local  newsletters,  etc.; 

•  a  list  of  the  nuyor  employers  in  Ae  community,  with  descriptions  of  their  businesses  or 
industi^es  and  the  prindpal  o^patim^  fimml  within  than; 

•  telephone  numbers  of  penonal  contacts  that  may  be  helpM,  e.g.,  job  telephone  lines, 
human  resouree  departn»nts  (^governmental  agiNi^  and  lai^  empl(^rs,  Jdb  Service, 
tlTPA  contacts,  private  employment  agencies,  etc; 

•  a  chart  showing  the  major  occupational  classifications  in  the  local  labor  market,  with 
informati<m  on  qualifications,  wages,  hours  and  ctmditions  of  eropk^ent; 

•  cost  of  living  informatiim  for  Biver  City:  fm>d,  utilities,  housing,  etc.; 

•  informaticm  on  tax  deductions  taken  firom  piQrdie^,  empkqree  bendits  and  l^al  rights, 

•  a  map  showing  where  roi^r  emplt^ers  «re  located,  akmg  with  boil  public  transportation 
services  and  schedules; 

•  video/audio  tapes  of  local  employers  describing  tiie  qualifications  Uiey  are  seeking  in 
prospective  employees; 

•  a  listing  of  postsecondary  kiucational  and  trainii^  institutions,  with  catalt^  of  their 
ofierings; 

•  a  job  Imlletin  board  taken  firom  the  listings  in  the  local  newspaper  or  Job  Service  Office; 

•  a  file  of  job  postings  from  public  institutions  and  any  otiier  large  employers  within  the  city; 

•  instructions  for  resume  and  cover  letter  writing;  files    sample  resumes  and 
introduction  letters; 

•  samples  of  common  ji^  application  forms  used     major  employers  in  the  area  with 
instructions  to  follow;  and 

•  a  sign -up  ^eet  for  personal  counseling  services. 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  a  Jobs  in  River  City  Resource  Center,  "My  Action  Plan"  could  be  outlined 
in  the  following  way  on  the  work^eet: 

I,   Defining  my  concern 

A,  I  have  carefully  reviewed  my  professional  environment;  the  area  ihat  I  would  like  to  see 
improved  relates  to  the  lack  of  information  our  students  have  about  job  opportunities  in 
River  City. 

B.  I  am  concerned  ^bout  this  sitiiation  because: 
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L  many  of  oar  studoits  wish  to  remain  in  River  City  and  will  be  sedung  work  in  this 
area; 

2.  national  and  state  labor  market  information  does  not  always  apply  to  conditions  in 
River  City;  and 

3.  our  students  lack  job  seardi  skills. 

C.  The  nu^or  facts  that  relate  to  my  prdlrfem  are: 

1.  sixty  percent  of  oar  h}^  sdsool  graduates  remain  in  River  City; 

2.  fifty  pere»it  have  completed  thdr  education;  they  will  not  go  on  to  a  postsecondary 
program;  they  will  be  loiddngibr  woik  in  Kver  City; 

3.  students  need  inferma^  about  where  they  can  find  work  and  how  to  get  it; 

4.  "Education  for  &nplqym«it"  is  a  goal  of  our  sdiool  district;  and 

6.  my  princi]»l  suivorts  school-wide  eifonta  to  educate  for  employment 

n.  Seeldng  8  solutioB 

A.  Hie  elements  of  my  atuation  mo^  am^^e  to  diange  ai^: 

1.  having  the  cooperation  of  most  teachers  and  the  sdiool  administration  in  setting  up 
this  Resource  Center; 

?    learning  about  the  labor  market  in  River  City,  thereby  improving  my  career  counseling 
skills;  and 

3.  the  frustration  expressed  hy  students  looking  for  work;  they  have  a  need  for  a  Jchs 
Resource  Center. 

B.  The  elements  of  my  situatitm  least  amenable  to  change  are: 

1.  the  limited  avaiUdnlity  of  time  to  set  iq)  the  C^ter:  finding  materials,  interviewing 
employers,  deveh^ing  handouts,  etc; 

2.  finding  mon^  in  our  budget  to  purchase  some  of  Uie  publications  and  computer 
software  that  would  enhance  the  Resourra  Center; 

3.  convindi^  all  staff  members  to  support  and  contrilnite  to  the  Resource  Center;  and 

4.  assuring  that  all  stud«its  have  acce»  to  the  Resource  Center. 

C.  I  would  use  these  indicators  to  condder  my  concerns  to  be  satisfactorily  resolved: 

1.  the  completion  ^  a  R^urra  Center  within  three  months; 

2.  the  Resource  Center  will  be  used  hy  at  least  60%  of  the  student  body  before  the  end  of 
the  schod  year  as  determined  by  a  record  keepii^  procedure; 

3.  students,  staff  members  and  adminisb^tors  ^o  use  the  Center  will  complete  written 
evaluations  of  its  effectiveness; 

4.  the  Center  will  estaUish  working  relationships  wiUi  public  and  private  agencies,  such 
as  Job  Iforvice  and  JTPA;  and 

5.  the  evaluations  of  the  Center  will  be  used  to  improve  its  fixture  content  and  operation. 

D.  The  forces  that  I  see  as  unfavorable  to  (or  blocking  the  hoped-for  change  are: 

1.  coworkers  who  may  not  approve  of  the  time  that  I  will  be  Sliding  to  ^t  up  the 
Center, 

2.  teachers  who  may  be  unwilling  to  allow  Uieir  students  class  time  to  use  the  Jobs 
Resource  Center, 
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3.  loed  bosinesaes  and  industrits  that  nuQT  be  imeo^erative;  and 

4.  a  lade  <^  slu^t  awaraiess  as  to  how  the  Crater  can  1^  them. 

£.  The  forces  I  see  as  fkvoring  (supporting)  the  dienge  are: 

1.  studrats  loc^ng  for  work; 

2.  the  sdlMoI  disfari^  adminisfaratwm; 

3.  the  library  director, 

4.  special  edoeation  teadiers; 

5.  parents;  and 

6.  lo^  employers  who  envisiiai  the  value  of  the  Center. 
F.  Ihe  s<dation  I  sm  to  my  concern  is: 

1.  to  woric  dosely  with  thrae  persons  who  will  support  my  efibrts  to  esti^sh  the  Center; 

2.  to  Mmmimicate  frequoitily  wiUi  persms  who  may  oppme  or  resMit  my  ^forts  in  order 
to  address  th^  c<mcems  and  enlist  their  8iq>port  and  cooperation; 

3.  to  involve  local  boaness  people  in  the  planni^  of  the  Center;  and 

4.  to  ask  my  prindpal  to  app^t  an  ad  hoc  adviMiy  committee  composed  of  teachers, 
parents  and  local  business  people  to  assist  in  the  planning  and  development  of  the 
Center. 

in.  An  Action  Plan  to  implenaent  my  sdiution 

A.  I  see  the  time  frame  ibr  the  plan  to  be  operative  as  follows: 

1.  Center  established  in  three  months; 

2.  student,  siaff  and  administrative  eraluations  of  the  Center  in  nine  months;  and 

3.  Center  revisiims  in  twelve  months, 

B.  I  will  need  the  assistance  of  these  individuals  to  implement  my  plan: 
Name:  Principal  S«n  Martinez 

About:  Administrative  and  financial  support  of  the  Center 

Name:  L&raiy  I^rector  Helen  Han 

About'  Help  in  finding  information  resourm 

Name:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Preadent  Sue  Young 
About'  G^t^ing  cooi^mtion  from  local  l^imnesses 

Name:  English  teacher  Michiwl  Feluman 

About:  Sample  resumes,  cover  letters  and  job  applications 

C.  I  will  need  to  communicate  the  plan  to: 

Name:  Staff  members,  adminis^ators  and  students 
About:  Punrase/design^me  frame  for  the  Center 

Name:  Local  employers 

About:  The  purpose  of  the  Center,  their  employment  needs 
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Name:  I^u^ts  (^rti»ients 

About:  How  the  Center  can  help  then*  child 

Name:  Mendbers  of     own  dei»Ttmait 
About:  Duties,  reeiKmsStnUties,  time  frames,  etc 


D.  I  intend  to  follow  up  and  evaluate  the  success  ti  my  plan  fay  doing  the  following: 

1.  reviewing,  talmlating  and  analyzing  the  evaluations  of  the  Mm  RMouree  Crater 
completed  by  the  students,  staff  and  mfaninistration  fay  the  end  of  the  sdHMl  year, 

2*  using  the  findings  fnm  the  evahaa^ms  to  set  gfoAu  to  improve  the  Center  during  the 
ibQowii^  sdiool  year;  and 

3*  communicatii^  these  future  plans  to  studmta,  staS  and  miministraticm. 


Conclusion 


As  you  can  see  by  this  example,  your  Action  Plan  can  be  a  powerfbl  instrument  of  change.  Your 
plan  outlines  your  goals  and  develops  ^rat^es  to  adiieve,  m<mitor  and  r^ne  them*  It  is  truly 
amazing  what  pec^le  can  accomplish  by  ^mply  setting  realistic  goals  and  writii^  them  down. 
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AfbKT     Action  Flan  has  haen  nymi^rted,  H  is  important  that  time  be  allowt^  fbr  partidpant 
to  d^aM  hii^her  plan  with  f^How  faraineM,  Res^iirdi  has  ahown  that  gnmp  discassion  is  very 
vahsal^;  tiie  "talldng  it  over"  proee»  errates  a       between  the  i»i^di«nt  and  the  of 
aeHim.  T%migfa  tiieprooera  of  d^ossing  the  plan  with  otl^rs,  the  paiiki]^ 
ew^uctlye  crit^sm«  nsefitl  ragg^ions,  and  most  importantly,  the  suppMt  of  the  group.  As  a 
resuH  of  tibe  groiq)  encouragement  and  feedbadt,  the  participant  becomes  more  publicly  committed 
(o  the  Action  Flan. 


Retomif^  to  the  prelum  oi  the  work  place,  however,  may  dimini^  the  commitaiait  and 
aithudasm  of  the  participant.  Woili  day  reaHti^  sodi  as  time  cM^raints,  bi^grt  etms^erattois 
md  cowmken  who  are  resistant  to  new  wiqts  <^  d^i%  thii^  ars  often  difficult  to  overcome.  For 
theiK  realms,  strat^M  are  dev^di^>ed  in  the  writtot  Action  Plan  to  diSUse  the  (brcM  fakdds^ 
change.  FiBrsims  wfa<^  a^stenoe  wiB  be  ne^ed  are  Mentified,  as  well  "s  in^'ividuals  with  whom 
the  partidpant  murt  eommunieate.  By  pr^mring  fbr  antidpated  barriers,  the  partidiMUit  will  be 
bettor  al^  to  ovmome  them.  ) 

Step  6. 

Hie  final  consideration  for  the  trainer  is  to  make  provisions  for  follow-up  with  the 
participants  and  their  pn^ress  in  the  work  place* 

For  these  rrasm^  tituners  should  tiy  to  retain  a  wpy  ei  the  A^um  Plan  itevel<^>ed  by  each 
partidpant  In  (nder  to  n^uvmate  the  partidpantfs  commitoent  after  a  period  of  time  has 
diq^sed,  In/die  may  nmd  to  be  monitored  ai^  encmnaged  by  a  si^torvisor,  the  mpport 
network  fimned  during  the  trainini^  a  i^r  group  at  the  work  site  and  the  ti«faier.  Some 
sugge^ons  for  follow  up  are: 


•  Self-addressed  jK^cards  to  the  trainer  for  |»rtidpant  fe^iback  or  requests  for 
trainer  assistance. 

•  A  three  month  evahiation  of  the  trainii^  results  fay  the  partidpant  and  his/her 
siq>ervisor,  fbcusix^  on  a  review  d  the  i»uiidpantfs  Aetiim  Ran. 

•  A  meeting  or  te]eph<me  ^feren^  bet%roen  the  i»rtidpant  and  his^er  support 
network  at  a  ^edfied  time  to  discuss  tiie  progress  of  each  Action  Plan. 

•  A  mail,  telephone,  or  fue-to-&oe  prepress  report  on  the  Action  Plan  betwem  the 
participant  and  the  trainer  at  thr^  six  or  twelve  month  intervals. 

Sommaiy 


Ihe  most  critical  aspect    the  trainii^  process  is  whether  or  nrt  the  training  can  be  sustained. 
Are  tiie  skills  learnt  by  the  partidpant  transferred  to  the  work  place?  There  are  mai^  reasons 
why  training  does  not  take:  tlw  wary  or  uidwiieving  partidpant,  an  uninvol^  suiwrvisfr,  a 
non-responsive  work  environment  Because  of  these  barriers  to  the  transfer  of  training,  it  is 
critical  tliat  eadi  partidpant  overcome  them  by  devek>iring  a  writt«i,  sp^fic  and  uMamirable  plan 
to  use  the  skills  that  he/she  has  devel(^)«L  Gnmp  discu^on  and  fi^ilndc  provide  the  partidpant 
with  not  on^  a  supportive  pMr  network,  but  help  to  incr^se  the  partidpant's  «>mniitment  to 
his/her  Action  Flan.  The  iiiwl  document,  "^fy  Action  Plan,"  is  tiie  cuhnination    the  tn^  For 
maximum  effiwtiveness,  Actiim  Flans  dululd  be  follow^  up  and  evaluated  fay  timely  r^Mrts  from 
the  participants,  thdr  supervisors  and  coworkers  and  the  trainers.  Specific  dg'ectiv^  practical 
learning  experiences,  plans  of  action  and  follow-up-these  are  all  needed  to  make  trainii^  truly 
"take"  and  be  effective. 
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name 

Program  Hopes  and  Personal  Change 


1 .  My  hopes  and  expectations  lor  this  tmining  are. . . 


2.  If  my  supervisors  couid  have  a  goal  for  this  training,  they  would  want  me  to. . . 


3.  if  my  peers  or  associates  couid  have  a  goal  for  this  training,  they  would  want  me  to. . . 


4.  if  the  individuais  that  i  supervise  could  have  a  goal  for  this  training,  they  would  want 
me  to. . . 


MapHad  from  TTw  Winning  Trabw,  J.E.  Ettlngton,  Gulf  PubllsWng  Co.,  Houston,  TX,  1990 


Second  Ctmponent  of  Action  Ptan  for  

nsfnd 


[Erections:  Notes  should  be  taken  by  the  paftidpant  on  this  worksheet  at  the  end  of  ea^  training  ses^on  (aHow  5  minutes). 
When  the  training  is  concbided  this  Planner  is  used  to  create  the  ActkMi  P^. 


Daily  Planner 

Points  of  Module 

Key  Points  Related  to  My  Needs 

Action  1  Intend  to  Take 

Module  1 

Module  2 

Module  3 

Module  4 

Module  5 

Module  6 

Module  7 

Module  8 

Module  9 

Module  10 
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ActhnPten 


Developing  an  Action  Plan 


I.  Purpose 

The  final  phase  of  this  pn^am  is  designed  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  the 
conceits  and  skiitetha!  you  have  learned  to  an  ^al  on-the-^  concern  of  your  choice. 
This  should  (»iovi(to  real  and  lasting  meaNi^  to  your  tminir^  expertonce.  ft  win  also 
provide  you  with  a  maximum  return  from  your  investment  of  time  and  effort  in  the  training 
session. 


n.  Procedure 

A.  Select  a  topic  about  vt^idi  you  have  a  genuine  concern;  that  is,  an  area  that  requires 
some  worthwhile  improvemem  or  rsm^ai  action.  The  concem  may  relate  to 
management,  an  (^rational  matter,  an  idministrative  change,  a  plan  for  self- 
improvement,  an  improvement  in  relations  with  others  (su^rvisors,  coworkers),  eta 
It  may  involve  overcoming  a  def^ency  or  meeting  a  new  challenge  or  opportunity. 
You  alone  know  where  a  real  need  for  charge  or  k>ettennent  exists. 

B.  Indivkjual  woik  (20  minutes):  Use  the  three-part  A<^n  Plan  Worksheet  to  help  you 
work  throi^h  the  details  of  your  problem-solving  activity. 

C.  SmaH  group  work  (30  minutes):  You  will  be  assigned  to  a  team  of  three  (two  other 
partidpants  who  share  your  com^n^  and  yourself).  Eadi  of  you  wilt  have  the 
opportuf%  to  present  your  concem  and  plan  for  action  to  the  other  two  members  for 
review,  critique,  feedbi^k,  and  counsel.  Each  presenter  will  have  10  minutes  to 
secure  help  from  the  other  two  partidpants.  MthcHigh  this  is  your  concem,  objective 
"outsiders"  can  be  of  real  help,  because  they  may  see  things  you  might  have 
overlooked.  Feedbadc  from  your  teamates  will  sharpen  the  issues  for  you  and  help 
you  think  through  the  steps  outlined  in  your  actk)n  plan. 


Adapted  from  77»  Winning  Trakrer,  J.E.  Eftlngton,  Gulf  Publishing  Co.,  Houston,  TX,  1990 
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My  Action  Plan 

I.  Deftilng  my  concerns 

1 .  1  have  carefuHy  reviewed  my  "back-home"  situation,  and  the  area  I  would 
tUte  to  see  improved  relates  to. . . 

2.  I  am  concerned  about  this  situation  because. . . 


3.  The  major  facts  that  relate  to  this  situation  are. . . 


n.  Seeking  a  solution 

1 .  The  elements  of  my  situation  most  amenable  to  change  are. 


2.  The  elenrents  of  my  situation  least  amenable  to  change  are. . . 


3.  i  would  use  these  Indicators  to  consider  my  concerns  to  be  satisfactorily  resolved. 


4.  The  forces  that  I  see  as  unfavorable  to  (blocking)  the  hoped  for  change  are. . . 


5.  The  solutions  i  see  to  my  concerns  are. . . 


ERIC 


6.  The  major  facts  that  relate  to  my  concern  are. . . 
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My  Action  Plan  cont. 

■I 

iU.  An  action  p^n  to  impienmt  my  solution 

1 .  I  see  the  time  frame  tor  my  plan  to  be  operative  as  toitows: 


2.  1  will  need  the  assistance  of  these  individuals  to  implement  my  plan: 
Name:   atwut:  

Name:   about:  

Name:   about:  

Name:   about:  


3.  1  will  need  to  communicate  the  plan  to: 

Name:   about: 

Nan>e:   about: 

Name:   about: 

Name:   about: 


4.  1  intend  to  follow  up  and  evaluate  the  success  of  my  plan  by  doing  the  totiowing: 

Action  taken:   Date:  

Action  taken:   Date:  

Action  taken:   Date:  

Action  taken:   Date:  

Adi^dd  from  The  Winning  Trakm,  J£.  ^inpton,  Gutf  Pult^hir^  Co..  Houston,  TX,  19M 
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Module  2 

Definitions  of  Terms  and 
Concepts  Related  to  Career 
Development  and  Labor 
Market  Information 


National  Career  Development  Guidelines-Counselor  Competencies 

Knowledge  of  education,  training,  employment  trends,  labor  market,  and 
career  resources. 

Knowledge  of  employment  information  and  career  planning  materials. 
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DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS  AND  CONCEPTS 
RELATED  TO  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
LABOR  MARKET  INFORMATION 

MODULE  2 


\yuuuiie  lupic 

ixainer  s  Notes 

Lecturrtte  or  reviewed  wfaen  related  concmtfi 

concepts  ivelatea  to 

are  introdu^  in  Modulee  3-10.  pp.  1-3 

Career 

This  e^ion  b  ccmtained  in  tl^  I^rtidpan^s 

DeveloDxnent 

Rescmree  Guide* 

*  Job 

•  Work 

•  Skill 

#  Taak 

•  Career 

ueveiopin^t 

^    Carew  Deeisicm 

Making 

•    Career  Guidance 

*   Career  Educati(»i 

*  Developmmtal 

Guidance 

*    Thfi  National 

Career 

Development 

Guidelines 

Terms  and 

LMturette  or  reviewed  when  related  concepts 

Concepts  Related  to 

are  introdaced  m  Modules  3-10*  pp.  3-13 

Using  Labor 

tliis  sectiiMi  is  contained  in  the  Participant's 

Market  Information 

Resource  Guide. 

in  Career  Decision 

•   What  Is  a  Labor 

Market? 

•    What  Is  Labor 

Market 

Information  (Ukll)? 

•   Who  Uses  LMI? 

•   Who  Collects  LMI? 
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Outline  Topic 


Delivery  Methods 


Trainer's  Notes 


•  Defining  the  Labor 

•  What  Are 
Indurtries? 

•  Indttrtiy 
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DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS  AND  CONCEPTS 
RELATED  TO  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
LABOR  MARKET  INFORMATION 

MODULE  2 

Please  note:  The  sections  on  Career  Develqpme&t  and  Using  LalNir  Market  Iiifbrmation  in  Careet 
I^^isioa  Making  contain  definjt]<ms  that  should     included  in  all  ins^rvira  prc^rams.  They  can  be 
discussed  either  before  you  begin  Modules  S-10  cxr  incori>orated  into  the  discussions  and/or  lecturettes  as 
ycm  proceed  Uirough  the  agenda  C^es  cf  these  pages  are  also  contained  in  M(Mlule  2  of  the  Participant's 
Resource  Guide. 

The  section  on  T^<ihnical  Terms  and  Concepts  Belated  to  Labor  Market  Information  and  Itata 
Cidleetion  contains  d^initiims  that  you  mi|^t  want  to  include  in  your  presentati<m  or  iise  to  increase 
your  personal  knowledge  of  the  sut^ect  matter.  If  you  dedde  to  discuss  these  terms  and  concepts,  make  a 
copy  of  these  pages  for  all  participants. 


TERMS  AND 
CONCEPTS 
RELATED  TO 
CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT 

Career 
Job 


Woric 


SkiU 


Task 

Car^r  Development 


Tenns  and  Concepts  Related  to  Career  Development 
Car^r 

CareBT  is  a  life  style  concept  that  involves  a  seqiwnce  of  work  or 
leisure  activities  in  which  one  engages  throu|^out  a  lifetime. 
Careers  are  unique  to  each  i^rson  emd  axe  4ynamic,  unfolding 
throti^out  life.  They  include  not  only  t^cupations  but  pre- 
vocational  and  pMtv^iional  concerns  as  wen  as  how  perecms 
int^prate  their  work  life  wiUi  their  other  life  roles.  (Herr  and 
Cramer,  1^84} 

Job 

A  group  of  similar,  paid  positions  requiring  some  similar 
attributes  in  a  single  oi^ianization.  (Super,  1976) 

Work 

Conscious  effort,  other  than  that  having  as  its  primary  purpose 
either  coping  or  relaxation,  aimed  at  producing  benefits  for 
oneself  and/or  oneself  and  others.  (Hoyt,  1991} 

Occupation 

A  group  of  similar  jobs  found  in  different  industries  or 
organizaU<ms.  (Herr  and  Cramer,  19&4) 

SkSU 

An  attribute  required  of  the  worker  in  order  to  complete  a  work 
task.  (Jepsen,  1991) 

Task 

An  element  of  work  to  be  completed.  (Jepsen,  1991) 
Career  IHvelopOMnt 

The  total  a)nsteIlation  of  psychological,  swiological,  educational, 
physical,  e^nor<ic,  and  chance  factors  Uiat  combine  to  shape  the 
career    any  given  individual.  (Splete,  1978) 
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Career  DecdsJon  Mftkixig 


Car^r  Guidance 


Career  Edncaticm 


De^^opmental  Guidance 


National  Caxeer 
Development  Guidelines 


Career  Decision  Making 

The  following  steiM  eonsUiute  the  decision  making  pro^ss: 


d^emine  ttie  eoneem  to  be  a«t^  upon, 

prq)<«t  p(»s3^  atteraative  actaons, 

review  pmsible  oons«ia»i6w  of  each  alternative  action, 

diOMe  the  best  aHemative  at  this  tinu, 

dMide  how  and  whMi  to  implemmt  the  altemaUw^ 

implen^tit, 

evaluate  the  results  of  the  act»m,  and 
determiiM  whethw  a  related  dedsiMi  needs  to  be  made 
now  or  if  ftirther  planning  is  needed. 
(Splete.  1978) 


Career  Guidance 

A  systematie  pn^ram  of  ^rdinated  information  and  eiq;>eriences 
destined  to  fodlitate  faidiv^lual  career  develt^mient,  and  more 
spMifically,  ear^  managsmait  (Herr  and  Cramer, 

Career  Education 

Tlie  totality  of  e:qwriences  by  which  {^rsnis  acquire  knowledge 
and  attitw^  abmit  self  and  work,  and  the  skills  by  which  to 
identify,  ch<K>se,  plan  and  prei»re  for  work  and  other  life  options. 
(Herr  and  Cramer,  1984) 

Developmental  Guidance 

Developmoital  Guidance  is  based  on  tiie  premise  that  as  children 
and  adults  mature,  they  pa^  throui^  various  developmental 
stages  vital  to  their  growth.  Prc^rams  that  systmatacal^ 
address  the  leamii^,  per8<mal/social,  and  career  devd(^ment 
n^s  <^  all  individuals  are  the  baas  for  this  preventative 
approadi  to  counseling  and  guidance.  (Wilson,  1986) 

National  Car^r  Development  Guidelines 
The  National  Career  Developmoit  GuidelUies  are  based  <m 
dei^lopmental  guidance  concepts  and  as  a  result  are  preventative, 
goal  oriented  and  proactive  in  nature.  (NOICC,  1989) 

Tliey  reflect  the  natitmal  mowment  to  improiw  rareer  guidance 
and  counseling  programs  throughout  the  life  span  and  to  su4>port 
standimi-setting  efforts  whidi: 

•  increase  the  understandii^  of  lifolong  carwr  development 
nMds,  based  im  the  conc^>tual  framewoik  of 
developmental  gu^ance; 

•  expand  the  d^nitums  of  comprehensive  career  guidance 
and  counseling  programs; 

•  emi^size  eomi^tency-hased  ^ucation  and  training; 

•  support  pn^ram  acmmtabiliiy  efforts; 

•  hei^ten  interest  in  achieving  prd'^donal  consensus  on 
program  guicfelines  and  standutls; 
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TERMS  AND 
CONCEPTS 
RELATED  TO 
USING  LABOR 
MARKET 

INFORMATION  IN 
CAREER 
DECISION 
MAKING 

What  Is  a  Labor  Market? 


•  renew  legislative  »i|^rt  for  career  guidance  and 
counseHi^  programs;  and 

•  incTMiM  en^sliasis  on  ^rtificatiim  of  counselors,  including 
careOT  qtMialization. 

(See  Figures  1.3  and  L4  for  a  listing  of  the  Guidelines.) 

Msgor  components  addressed  in  the  CkddeHnes  indude: 

•  Stndeat  Competei^es  BBd  Iiidieatom.  GtiideHnesfor 
the  (mtcomM  of  rareer  guidaoM  and  «>ui»eling  prv^rams 
are  the  basis  for  pn^;rain  develi^inent  The  competencies 
are  stated  as  broad  goals.  The  indicators  describe  specific 
attitudes,  knowledge  and  skills  relate  to  career 
development  They  are  divided  into  five  sequential  levels: 
elementary,  middle  or  junior  hig^  school,  high  school, 
young  adult  and  aduH  They  are  organized  into  three 
broad  areas:  self-knowledge,  edTXcational  and  occupational 
exploration,  and  career  planning. 

•  Institutional  Caimbilities.  This  section  provides  a 
statement  of  the  necessary  eomndtroent,  structure,  and 
support  required  for  effective  career  guidance  and 
counseling  programs  indwling  administrative 
commitments,  physical  fadlities,  and  supportive  materials. 

•  Personnel  BcNtairements  and  CcMinselor 
Competenciea.  This  section  provides  a  description  of  the 
roles  of  various  staff  mend>ers  as  well  as  specific 
competendes  needed  by  counselors  to  deliver  career 
guidance  and  counseling  programs. 

A  basic  understanding  of  the  key  con^pts,  vocabulary  and  measures 
of  labor  market  information  is  essential  to  its  effective  use. 

For  those  engaged  in  education,  counseling,  job  development  and  job 
placement,  an  understanding  of  how  to  use  labor  market  information 
effectively  in  career  decision  making  is  critical.  Although  one  might 
not  want,  or  necessarily  need,  technical  knowledge  of  numbers  and 
statistics,  knowing  the  terms  and  concepts  win  help  explain 
information  fcmnd  in  the  lay  press  or  in  technical  reports. 

What  Is  a  Labcnr  Blaricet? 

Labor  maikets  bring  tc^ther  Imyers  and  sellers  seeking  to  exchange 
one  thing  of  value  for  anotiier.  Sellers  are  individuals  se^ng  work, 
and  twyers  are  employm  offoring  w^s  and  other  benefits  in 
exchange  for  work,  llirou^  the  ofwration  cf  the  market,  employers 
obtain  the  labor  n^ded  to  faranrform  raw  materials  into  goods  and 
services,  and  workers  earn  an  income  to  support  themselves  and 
otiiers. 

Labor  markets  are  dynamic  and  ^stant]y  changii^.  They  tend  to 
be  more  complicated  than  other  kinds  of  markets.  There  are  many 
interacting  variables  that  influence  supply  find  demand  in  a  labor 
market  The  commodity  being  sold,  the  labor  supply,  is  con^Iled  by 
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What  Is  Labor  Market 
fwtormatioii  (LMD? 


Who  Uses  Labor  Market 
Information? 


Who  Collects  Labor 
iSaxkiet  Information? 


human  beii^  with  individual  values  and  aWHtos  who  are  free  to 

make  choice  about  education,  t«i«infc/>««'»Jf*«*^l^ 
location.  Moreover,  woAers  can  even  dioose  to  work  for  themseWes 

&  id  become  their  own  empteyers. 

What  Is  Labor  Mafket  laftwmatloA? 

L)or  maiket  in&rmatioii  (LMI)  is  .^yetematiaed  da^ 

regular  basis,  abwit  emjloymimt,  unemployment,  jobs  and  w^ers. 

It  inchides  information  about  pe<«)le,       and  employers. 

Althou^  many  peopte  may  «»jnjf  "^jf^^L^TP)^*^ 
and  unemi^AyiawJt  statistics,  labor  market  informatiim  is,  in .  wt,  a 

rf^c^t  related  data  «o»«fc  ^^f^tT 
Sor  feiS  diaracteristks,  sudi  as  population,  educaticm,  income. 
ocnippfiAnal  ^sCTipiions  and  empk^inant  con&teone. 

Who  Uaef  Labor  MailwtIiifo«natiottT 

The  interpretation  oflab.*  mark^  ^"°*^.?"*^*!f„?^lnt« 
de^toS  rfpuWic  pdiciM  and  programs.  Edu(aturs  and  rtodents 

ZT^^  ocS^Sonal  outlooks  to  r^±^7^^^^nt 
pZ«ms  of  stu^^andweers.  Young  people  need  informabim  dbout 
Stional  descriptions,  educatiwial  requirements,  ^  and  the 
emolwm«itoutlo<*  to  make  chdeesabwt  careers  and  trying. 

SKTrfjob  training  and 

tofor^on  to  identify  those  most  in  n^  of  trainmg  proffwns^ 
develop  new  ntfricola  for  vocational  trahiing,  to  desiiji  and 
ismlement  appn^»riate  programs  and  to  place  ^uates  in  io»». 
iSZSs  Se  Sr  maiket  informa^n  to  set  w^  design  working 
ewiditions  and  evahiate  ahemative  business  opportunities. 

Who  ColSects  Labor  Market  Intonnatioii? 
The  federal  government  is  responsible  for  developing,  maintaining 
and  rS^Sii  labor  market  taformation  and  iifrmation  a^t  the 
IStioX^omy.  The  stotes  collect  this  raw  dato  for  the  federal 
government 

Several  f«Kieral  a^mcies  are  involved  in  the  collection  effort  They 

play  a  m^  tt)le  in  data  development  )Kf  ^I^f^S^J-'TC'resulto 
^od^  for  dato  coDection.  processing  mid  reporting  th^  r^to 
to^d^dato  avaiWWe  for  each  stato.  The  migor  apjncies  are: 

.   The  UJ8.  Bureau  of  Labors^  'Htes  (BLS)  collects  and 
Usues  statistics  on  labor  mark. .  v-nditions  and  waal  trrads 
that  affect  the  demand  for  labor.  BLS  is  responrible  for  Ae 
methodology  and  procedures  used  by  state  agencies  to  collect 

data  (m  tiie  labor  forra. 

•  The  UA  Bureau  of  the  Census  collecto  a  wiie  range  of 

demographic,  social  and  ««momic  dato.  The  Census  also 
coUecto  national,  state  and  local  date  to  describe  the  size, 
characterisdcs  and  status  of  the  labor  force. 

•  The  UA  Office  irf  Educational  Basearchcollecte  and 
disseminates  information  about  educational  institutions,  levels 
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of  mroIIm«nt,  bo0ic  HtOTacy  MIb  attainnmt  asui  informat^ 
abmit  school  leavers. 

tlie      OfRoe  of  Voeat&oal  aad  AdtiU  Edttealioii 
(0¥AE)  sals  sten^unds  for  ipandiJig  fbdaral  voeatio&al 
edtieatim  ftoids.  The  planning  recpdremanta  iawied  by  the 
OVAS  have  a  rignHfeant  impoA  on  the  kinds  of  oecnpational 
information  needed  for  vocational  planning. 


IMIaing  the  Labor  Force    I  Defining  the  Labor  Force 


UBOR  FORCE  CONCEPTS 


LABOfl  FORCE 


OUT  OF 
UBORFOfiCE 


EMPUDYED 


UNfiMPLOVEO 


WANTAJOa 


DO  NOT  WAN! 


Figure  2.1 


Civilian  Noninetitatioiial  Population 

This  grotq>  conaiets  of  aD  i>er8on8 16  years  of  age  and  older  who 
are  not  members  <^  the  r^iiknt  arm^  flnpces  ax^  who  do  not 
reside  in  instltetions,  such  as  nursing  homes,  priwns  or  n^tal 
hoi^itals.  lliis  is  the  groiq)  from  which  potential  workers  are 
available. 

Civilian  I^abo'  Foroe  and  Labor  Force  Barticipation  Bate 
This  group  cm^atB  c(  tl»  total  number  itf  civilians  who  are 
empl^fed  and  un«n|rfoyed.  It  does  n^  Imduik  those  powms 
em^oyed  ligr  the  armed  ibrees.  The  intq»Mtion  of  the  total  civilian 
noninstitutional  population,  or  of  a  dan<^[Faphic  subgroup  of  that 
]Kq)ulati4Hi  classiM  as  In  the  labor  forro,"  is  known  as  the  labor 
fioroe  partio^atkm  rate. 

Employed 

The  BLS  definiticm  for  employed  are  thrae  people  who: 

•  worked  for  pay  or  profit  at  any  time  during  the  payroll 
period  whidi  indexed  the  12th  di^  c^tiie  month; 

*  held       but  were  temporarily  absent  from  them  for  such 
reasons  as  a  vacation,  weather,  pereonal  iUn^  or  an 
industrial  dispute;  or 
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•  wfH-ked  without  pay  in  a  family-owned  business  for  15  or 
more  hours. 

The  nunto  of  empkyed  are  estimated  monthly  throu^  the 
Current  Population  Survey.  The  OTipl<qred  group  inchides  three 
sub-groups  rf  workers,  wage  and  salaiy  woiiters,  self-employed 
workers  and  unpaid  fiamily  woikers. 

•  Wage  and  salaiy  workers  •  People  who  woik  for  wages, 
salaries,  commissitms,  tips  or  pay  in  kind  firom  a  priv^ 
emptoy^,  a  ncm-profit  employer  or  a  governmental  unit 
Non&rm  wage  and  salary  workers  make  up  the  m^r 
portion    this  categoiy. 

•  Self-employed  woikers  -  People  who  work  for  profit  or  fees 
in  their  own  business,  pn^ession  or  trade,  or  who  operate 

•  Unpaid  family  woiker  -  Persons  who  work  without  pay  for 
at  least  15  hours  a  week  on  a  &rm  or  in  a  business 
operated  by  a  household  member  who  is  related  by  Wrth 
or  marriage. 

Foll-Ttme  Employed 

These  aie  peoi^e  who  are  empli^ed  36  hours  or  more  per  week. 
Part-Time  Employed 

These  are  people  who  are  employed  less  than  35  hour  a  week. 
Part-time  workers  are  fbrther  broken  down  into  two  groups:  those 
who  are  part-time  by  choice,  and  those  who  are  part  tame  for 
economic  reasons.  The  economic  reaswis  include  sladt  work, 
materifd  shortages  and  the  inability  to  find  a  full-time  job.  Some 
of  these  people  are  referred  to  as  the  "underemployed". 

Unemplc^ed 

This  group  is  def5ned  by  BLS  as  those  persons  who  meet  the 
following  criteria: 

•  performed  no  work  at  all  for  pay  or  profit  in  the  week  of 
the  12th  irf'the  month; 

•  looked  for  a  job  at  some  point  in  the  past  four  weeks;  and 

•  were  available  for  work  in  the  survey  week. 

These  people  represent  an  unu^lized  but  available  labor  supply. 
Out  of  the  Labor  Force 

This  is  a  residual  category  of  persons  who  are  neither  employed 
nor  unemployed.  These  include  people  who  are  Mirolled  in  school, 
those  with  family  care  responsibilities,  persons  with  disabilita^ 
and  those  who  are  retired.  Many  of  these  people  may  move  into 
and  out  of  the  labor  force  as  economic  or  personal  conditions 
warrant. 


Want  a  Job 

These  imd  to  be  the  pe<Hple  who  want  ajdb,  but  who  are  not 
activdty  koku^  be^mse  they  perceive  Uiere  are  no  yA»  avoilai^, 
or  believe  they  are  not  skiHed  They  are  sometiines  thooi^t  ^  as 
"disctmraged"  This  eat^oiy  nu^  also  inchide  perMms  wlu>  want 
a  jdb,  but  are  no^  hi^)y  marketaUe,  audi  as  those  ladcin^  ddDs 
or  who  are  d^erwitly  eSAed, 

Hidden  Unraqdoynmit 

niese  are  dasomrag^  workere,  who  for  a  var»^  of  reasons  think 
they  cann<^  find  work  and  sooner  or  later  cmae  looking. 
Example:  Unskilled  workers  in  the  ^ettos  of  many  large  cities 
who«  laddng  eduea^m  and/or  transpMlation,  often  cannot  find 
jobs  and  Income  re^n^  to  life  on  tiie  strerts  or  on  welfare. 

Xj]iderempk)yiBent 

lliis  occurs  wh«i  a  wo^er  is  dther  ovorquaHfied  for  a  jdb  or 
wmrks  fewer  hours  than  desir^  Example:  A  coU^  gr^uate  in 
micn^oli^  who  can  find  no  work  in  hia/h^  field  and  ends  up  as 
a  clerk  in  a  departoient  store. 

Do  Not  Want  a  Job 

"niese  are  pe<^e  who  have  i^er  reqHinsiinlities,  sudi  as 
sdiooling  or  caring  fof  femily  members,  as  well  as  those  persms 
who  have  already  retir^ 

Types  ctf  Vnemfiosnamnt 

FHctioaal  UTOmi^oynMnt,  usually  for  a  diort  duration,  is 
caused  when  p^le  are  between  jdi}S.  Exan^^le:  A  waitress  who 
quits  a  job  to  look  for  a  position  diat  offers  better  wages. 

Structural  Unemployment  arises  when  there  is  a  job  skill 
mismatch  such  that  the  skills  workers  iK»ssess  are  not  those  that 
employers  require.  Example:  A  f(M>tball  player  who  has  been 
released  and  who  has  no  other  job  skills  on  which  to  rely. 

SMSonal  Unemfdoymeiit  is  created  when  jol^  are  available  for 
CHily  a  |»rti<m  of  the  year.  Example:  Afigrant  workers  who 
"foltow  the  harvest"    various  ctops,  but  who  have  litUe  chance  of 
WOTkii^  in  the  colder  mtniths. 

Cydical  Unempk^yiront  is  caus^  by  Ixwm  and  bust  ^les  in 
the  Monomy.  Example:  Oil  field  worken  who  mijoy  p\mt3fal  and 
lucrative  work  when  the  price  ci  oil  is  up  and  suffer  economic 
setbacks  as  the  price  dn^s. 

Uaem^oynMat  Bate  represents  the  numl^  of  unempk^yed  as  a 
I^roent  of  the  labor  force.  Ihe  seasonalbr  a<$usted  unen^>loyment 
rate  eliminates  tiie  influence  of  regularly  recurring  seasonal 
fluctuations  whU^  can  be  ascribed  to  weather,  CTOp-growing 
cycles,  holidays,  vaca^ns,  regular  industry  model  changeover 
periods,  and  the  like,  and  therefore,  more  clearly  shows  the 
underlying  basic  trend  <^  tmem^oymeni 


What  Are  ladustriet? 

Industrie  are  grm^M  ti  firms  that  produce  similar  goods  and 
services.  Our  economy  has  two  ba^  kinds  of  indostries:  those  that 
produce  goods  and  those  that  provide  services. 

Industrial  Sectors 


Figure  2.2 


The  goods  produciag  IsdustriM  sui^ly  everytiung  from  gasoline  to 
drill  presses  to  Iamb  ch^s.  These  industries  empl(qr  less  than  one- 
third  of  U.S.  workers.  Mi^r  goods  producing  industries  include: 

•  Agricaltar«  (farming,  ib«i  and  fiber  pro^ssing,  and 
manufaetoruig  dfarm  tools  and  fertilizers,  to  name  a  few 
elements  tii  a  l»sic  indus^} 

•  MSnintf  (industries  producing  most  of  the  basic  raw  materials 
and  energy  swirera  tiiat  induces  and  consumera  use, 
including  raal  mining  m^  minii^,  and  dl  exploration  and 
processing) 

•  Contract  comstmctioii  (indtutries  that  build,  alter,  and 
Tei»ir  nffids,  bridgM  and  rtructures,  su^  as  fitctories) 

•  BlaaufBcturing  (indurtri^  that  manu&cture  goods  rang^g 
fnm  miniature  computer  drouts  to  tex^l^  to  spMOCrafts) 

The  service  indnstriea  either  provide  servi^  saeh  as  medical  care 
or  haircuts,  or  maintain  and  distribute  the  goods  list^  above.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  U.S.  workers  are  employed  in  these  rn^jor 
industrial  groups.  Ihey  include: 

•  Transportation,  communication  and  public  utilities 

(industries  grouf^  tt^ether  because  they  pro^e  a  public 
service.  They  are  regulated  and  sometimes  owned  by  public 
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agencies,  such  as  telej^one  companies,  power  companies, 
airlines,  and  truckers) 

•  Trade  (indu^ries  involve  in  the  distribution  and  sale  o[ 
goods  fh>m  pn^ucers  to  consumers,  smh  as  restaurants, 
whol^ak  textile  dealers,  and  (tepartm^t  stem.  There  are 
two  divisiois,  one  called  wholesale  tracte  and  another  called 
retail  trade.) 

•  Flnaaoe,  insuraaoe  and  reid  estate  (industries  that 
pnnride  financial  services,  protecti<m,  and  property  to 
businesses  and  consumers;  anKmg  those  in  this  gnmp  are 
l»nks,  consumer  oredit  agenda  insurance  mmpanies,  and 
real  estate  brokers.) 

•  Serves  (industrira  oigaged  in  providing  a  personal  service 
to  cimsumers,  mdi  as  private  hospitals,  private  sch<^s, 
hotels,  and  the  Girl  Scouts) 

•  GovCTnment  (national,  state  and  local  agencies  including 
public  sdiMls,  the  postal  servi^,  police  and  fire  protection, 
the  Army) 

There  are  several  groups  of  iiHiusMes  in  esxh  division.  For  instance, 
under  "services"  one  would  find  iwsiness  services,  1^1  servi^s, 
Questional  services,  health  services,  etc.  Health  servi^s  includes 
hospitals,  oiR^  of  dentists,  m^eal  and  dental  laboratories, 
outpatient  care  facilities,  nursing  and  i^rsonal  ea.n  facilities.  It  is 
imjKtrtant  to  understand  this  type  of  industiy  bi^akdown  because  it 
provides  a  useful  means  for  analy^ng  labor  force  activity. 

Industries,  like  pec^le,  are  hi^ly  dei^ndent  on  each  other.  For 
instance,  the  trade  indu^ry  depends  upon  the  manufacturing 
industiy  to  provide  the  gomis  it  sells,  and  manufacturing  depends 
upon  the  finance,  insurant  and  real  estate  industries  for  the  loans 
needed  to  buy  goods  and  to  expand  The  manufactiiring  sector  also 
dei^ds  on  the  finance  industiy  for  insurance  and  for  the  land  and 
buildings  ne^ed  for  warehmises  and  stores.  In  turn,  the  trade 
industry  relies  up<m  public  utilities  industries  for  tiimsportation, 
electricity,  telephones,  and  so  on. 

Industiy  D^initions  According  to  the  Standard  Industrial 
Clasdficatioa  (SIC) 

In  an  economic  context,  industries  are  groups    firms  that  produce 
essentially  the  same  goods  or  services.  The  Standard  Industrial 
ClassifScatioa  (SIC)  system  of  the  U.S.  OfiUce  of  Management  and 
Budget  provides  definiti<ms  and  «Miing  of  industiies  tmsed  on  their 
products  or  services.  Narrower  definitions  of  products  or  services  are 
used  to  di^guish  industries  from  one  another  at  finer  levels  of 
detail.  The  SIC  sysUm  is  based  on  an  ordering  of  products  and 
services,  arranged  at  increasingly  greater  levels  of  detail. 

What  Is  an  C^cupation? 

An  occttpation  Is  a  group  <rf  similar  jobs  found  in  different  industries 
or  organizations.  With  hundreds  (^thousands  of  meaningful 
differences  existing  in  the  overall  marketplace,  it  is  important  to  be 
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able  to  reeognise  nuQor  categoric  of  ocmpations  when  peifonning 
human  resources  planning,  voutional  counseling  and  economic 
development  Mtivities. 

Data  on  occui»t3fmal  MApkqm^t  axe  imdMl  to  gmerate  in^^ts 
into  tiie  types  ^  jobs  heM  fcy  ww^era,  tiie  duracteristics  of  the  job 
duties  performed,  and  the  skills  and  abilities  required  to  ftinction 
within  the  ji^  in  an  aec^able  manner. 

Not  only  do^>b8  ilii!i9r  in  their  skill  requirements,  bat  all  jobs  are  not 
available  to  an  potratial  woiiKers.  Arisii^  from  attend  to  restrict 
the  eatry  of  nnipialifted  workers  tft  other  potential  eom^titors,  job 
qualification  barriers  reinftree  the  dull  distinctions  that  exist 
naturally.  Such  barrim  may  include  rartafication  or  regis^tion 
guidettnes,  oceupatH>na]  lieen^ng  and  apf^entioeship  requirements. 

Oooaimtional  Shift* 

Occui»tio]is  undergo  diange.  There  are  at  least  three  designatiims  to 
descrflbe  this  change  process. 

1.  A  new  oocnsmti<m  is  an  occupation  in  which  mi^or  tasks, 
skills  and  duties  are  not  induded  in  any  currently  existing 
occupation,  or  in  whidi  tasks  are  comlaned  in  signiiieantly 
differoit  ways  that  prechuk  workers  from  other  occupations 
peribrmii^  the  wwk  without  trainii^  b^^d  a  short 
demonsbation. 

2.  A  fhwpg*«*g  occui»tion  is  an  ^dating  occv^tion  that  has 
exper^iced  duuige  in  duties,  ddlls  or  tasks  significant 
enough  to  requirp  training  beyimd  a  ^rt  dennmstration,  but 
n(^  figniilcant  enou^  to  daaafy  into  uiother  occupation,  or 
to  crrate  a  new  ocdqmtion. 

3.  An  emefging  Maii»tion  is  an  o^pation  (defined  by  a 
reasonably  wdl  aa»»ptAd  d^criptave  phrase)  that  is  growing 
rapidly  firom  a  small  baM  eith^  within  an  ^nomy  as  a 
whole,  or  within  a  partkular  industiy,  and  has  significant 
Mfaicatiim  or  trainii^  implications. 

Occupational  Deflniticms  and  Coding  Systems 
Occupational  definitScms  and  oodii^  ^^ms  were  develop^  for  the 
purpose  of  araerol^ing  ai^  simfdi^g  detailed  data  <»  the  skill  and 
performance  requirements  of  jobs.  There  are  many  ways  to  classify 
occupatlMts.  Each  is  Signed  for  a  different  audience  to  meet  a 
diffbrent  need.  Eadt  ^tem  is  based  on  functional  differences  in  the 
work  done  and  the  work  settings  where  work  is  performed. 

The  Dietionary  ofOeeMtpational  Titht  (DOT)  is  probably  the  most 
fiuniliar  o^pational  deification  system  and  contains  the  greatest 
level  of  detail.  The  DOT  was  first  developed  in  the  1930s.  It  provides 
concise  descriptions  of  job  tasks  for  over  17,000  separate  occupational 
tiUes.  Ihe  system  ^es  to  describe  jobs  t»Bed  on  the  nature  and 
content  of  the  specific  tasks  a  worker  needs  to  perform.  Formal 
education  and  training  requirements  for  individual  occupatitms  are 
also  described 
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The  Standard  Occupational  ClauiflcaHon  (SOC)  system  was 
developed  by  Uie  \3S.  X^Murtment  of  Commme.  Hie  provides 
mechanism  for  cross-referencing  and  aggregatii^  occupation-related 
data  mllect^  fay  racial  and  eooi^nic  ^^ical  reporting  pn^prams. 
Hie  system  ewers  all  occupations  in  ndiicii  wwk  m  petflmned  for  pay 
or  im^t,  indiiding  work  paitnnied  fay  unpaid  &ini^  workora. 
Oco^tions  unique  to  volont^r  sitings  are  not  included.  The  SOC 
is  hierarchically  structured  m  fmr  levels:  divi^on,  m^lor  group, 
minor  group  and  unit  ffro«9.  Sulnequrat  levels  rq[>rMent  fii^r  tevels 
d^d^L  Residua]  rat^pories  are  included  where  ne^M  to  handle 
grou|M  of  oceu|»ti(m8  that  do  not  warrant  s^iarate  kieniifieation  or 
do  not  fit  into  one  of  the  specific  groups. 

A  third  occupational  dasffifieation  system  develops  fay  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  is  the  Ooeapaticoal  Enqiloymeiit  l^tisMos 
(OS^)  system  used  in  the  OES  survey.  l%is  sdbema  is  dosely  rdated 
to  the  SOC  and  is  used  to  e<^lect  ooetqwtlona]  staffing  patterns  from 
employers  and  to  devek^  omipationa]  prE|^cti<m8.  Hie  OES  contains 
over  760  job  titles  and  definitions  that  specify  job  tasks  and  functions 
for  individual  occupa&ms,  sonwtimM  an  an  industsy  q>ecific  bans. 
Hie  OES  system  cwabim^  with  benchmarked  industry  empk^ent 
data^  is  canable  of  identifying  and  measuring  the  level  of  employment 
for  specifii  categortes  <^  workers  «3gagEd  in  similar  jdb  tas&s. 

The  OES  helps  to  develop  an  accurate  pn^e  of  ocoipational 
employment  by  industiy,  to  provide  basic  data  far  projecting  future 
TOcupational  requirements,  and  to  identify  new  and  emerging 
occupations  and  declining  owupatiims. 

Hie  OES  survey  is  a  mail  nirv^  wfaidi  include  a  sample  ^  nonfarm 
establishments  r^iorting  to  the  date's  lTnempl(>yma>t  Insurance 
pn^ram.  The  surv^  ct^^ts  data  on  both  (bll-  and  part-time 
employes.  Hie  survey  cyde  covers  a  tiiree-year  i^od. 
Mainufac^mng  industry  are  mrv^ed  in  one  year,  selected 
nonmanufacturing  industries  another  year,  and  the  balance  the  next 
year. 

The  primary  source  of  occiqiational  employment  information  is  the 
OES/Matrix  pn^ram  generated  with  state  and  nat»»ial  data 
(Sficro-Matrix).  This  pn^rtun  is  designed  to  provide  very  detailed 
information  on  the  occupational  employment  (mtlook  for  use  in  career 
guidance  vid  planning  employment  and  tivining  pn^rams.  Outputs 

from  the  Matrix  prc^am  show  base  year  empl(>ym«it,  proj^ted 
employment  in  the  target  y^r,  and  tiie  estimated  number  t$  average 
annual  job  openii^.  Job  openings  consiirt  of  new  ydss  expected  to 
be  created  by  gn>wth~or  jdb  low  due  to  projected  employment 
declines-plus  openings  likely  to  be  created  by  mortality  and  labor 
force  withdrawal.  Matrices  may  be  available  statewide  and  for 
selected  LMAs. 

The  projections  are  a  key  element  in  assessing  the  employment 
potential  of  different  occupations  and  making  an  informed  judgment 


iHt  which  irniiiniK  pi^rams  to  ^nrovide.  The  pn^tioii8  ^ow  which 
wcuimiuMii  arr  c!X|M;cted  to  grow  most  rapkl^  end  n^kh  are  traiUng 
or  cteclining.  The  prqjertions  also  provide  estinutes  <^the  number  of 
j€b  openix^  likely  to  be  treats  in  eadi  Mcupirtkm.  The  nttiid>er  oi 
future  jdb  opmings  is  a  fiuiction  <tf  the  ^oe  of  the  omipaii<m  and  the 
^m^praphic  and      ^nicture  d  the  workers  m  the  mcupation,  in 
additiim  to  projeet^  eocmondc  growth. 

In  enUiuting  employment  prospects^  it  is  important  to  cmdder  the 

of  j<A>  iqmiingB,  as  well  as  the  growth  rato  of  the  ooeupatim. 
Sometime,  there  b  a  preoocupatiim  with  growth  m  rankii^ 
OMupa^Mis  for  draining.  This  can  be  miateading  since  srase 
slower^rowth  ooeiqwtions  may  be  generating  a  large  number  of  job 
openings,  or,  altemaUve^,  tmly  a  soiall  nuo^ber  c^n^kers  may  be 
employed  in  hi^h*growth  omqMtions.  (For  a  ftdler  discussiim  <tf  the 
pngections,  sra  Afodule  6.) 

Hie  surv^  questionnaire  includes  a  list  (tf  Mcupations  appropriate  to 
^eh  indukry  in  the  sarvey.  Each  survey^  emptoyer  is  a^ed  to  give 
infomaUim  about  the  number  <^  full-  and  part^tinM  employees  fyr 
e^h  omiiwtion  r^»iesented  within  the  estaUishmmt  Employers  are 
asked  to  Ust  any  oceupatiims  that  do  not  fit  under  the  titlra  provided 
in  the  questionnaire.  Larger  raaplqyers  are  Bsk^  to  include 
infc.  asatim  about  new  oraupations  in  their  firms  that  require 
aob^tantial  training  or  are  emerging  due  to  technological  changes  in 
the  mdustry.  This  information  provide  valuable  date  for  improving 
fbture  OMupataonal  listo  and  for  identifying  occupati<ms  that  are 
changing  in  nature  or  are  new  altogether.  Currently,  OMupational 
empkq^ment  e^mates  by  industry  are  develop^  for  approximately 
750  Mcupations. 

A  fourth  system  tor  classifying  occupations  is  us^  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  This  system  over  time  has  come  to  look  much  like  the 
Standard  (kcupatimal  CktssifiaUion. 
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The  National 
Ooenpatioiial  Infommtion 
Coordinating  Council 
(NOICC) 


The  National  Ctecupational  Infbnnation  Coordinating  Council 
NOICC  is  a  federal  interagency  committee  originally  estaUtdted 
CongreB«onal  legislatien  in  1976  to  promote  tlie  development  and  use 
{rf'oMupi^imal  and  labor  market  information.  NOICC  is  composed  <^ 
representatives  from  several  agendes  within  the  federal  government 

Federal  mandates  have  directed  NOICCs  efforts  to  devel^  and 
implement,  in  co^ration  with  state  and  iMal  agi^ieies,  an 
occupational  informatkm  system  to  meet  tiie  ne^  of  those  wishing  to 
enter,  and  th<»e  ab^ady  vsri     the  work  force.  In  June  of  1988, 
foreseeing  that  new  and  changing  technologies,  growing  international 
competition  md  demograi&ie  diifts  will  crrato  nu^r  changes  hi  the 
labor  market,  NOICC  released  ito  first  long-range  plan  in  an  ^fort  to 
analtyze  how  it  m^t  bert  reqiond  to  rapidty  changing  informaticm 
needs.  N0IC(7s  primary  resptmsibilities  are: 

•  to  mert  the  career  infonnation  and  development  needs  of 
young  peopte  and  adults, 

•  to  foster  communicati<m  and  coordination  betwe«i  the  users 
and  pToduMrs  of  oca:4>ational  and  career  information, 

•  to  addrett  the  occupational  information  ne^  of  planners  and 
administrators,  and 

•  to  si^}port  stote  o^pational  information  pn^iams. 

To  carry  out  these  duties,  NOICC  has  defined  spedfic  objective: 

•  to  support  printed  and  romputer  managed  career  informatim 
delivery  systems  (CIDS)  for  stoto  and  local  sites  for  the  use  of 
individuals  who  are  makii^  career  deeia<ms, 

•  to  continue  to  i»rve  tho^  who  work  in  the  administration  of 
human  resources  with  ot^pational  information  syateras 
(OIS), 

•  to  conduct  special  studies  of  the  effecte  of  iedmological  dmngs 
and  how  iAiese  changes  affect  present  occupations  and  create 
new  (mes,  and 

•  to  strengthen  NOICCs  ties  to  »tate  and  local  governments 
and  proviite  technical  assistance  to  public  and  private 
agencies  to  work  co<^^atively  to  list  job  opportoniti^. 

In  setting  these  goals,  NOICC  has  defmed  several  trends  that 
demand  attention.  They  are: 

•  continuing  technolt^cal  and  structural  unempIo3rment, 
causing  displaced  workers; 

•  chai^ng  demc^raphic  conditions,  due  to  increased 
immigration  and  the  aging  of  our  work  force;  and 

•  increasing  the  number  of  "at-risk"  young  people. 

In  addition  to  the  Improved  Career  D^isim  Making  (ICDM) 
curriculum,  NOICC  initiaUves  that  have  responded  to  these  needs 
include  the  following  pn^irams: 

•  Career  Information  Delivery  Systems  (CIDS) 

They  are  ^stems  that  collect,  oi^nize,  analyze  and  deliver 
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naticmal,  atate  and  local  infbnnatiim  to  individuals  who  are 
exploring  careers  or  se^ng  employment  These  systems  are 
the  pTimaiy«mTce<^UiO  related  career  i^rmatiim.  CIDS 
gmerally  provide  naU«ial,  ^te  and  local  ii^brmation  cm 
civilian  and  miUtaiy  mapataons,  edueaiiMial  institotims  and 
trainii^  pn^rams.  CII3S  are  osed  to  1^  individuals  Iram 
about  the  wide  ran^  of  carMr  ^ypotunities  availaUe  to 
them.  CIDS  hdp  ii^ividuals  Income  more  aware  of 
om^Mtims  that  suit  their  ^^tudes,  interna  and 
prefiarencM^  to  kam  about  educational  and  torauning 
opportunities  and  encourage  them  to  seek  out  more 
informatiai  cm  their  own. 

•  Ooeupatiooal  Inlbrmatioa  Syatema  (OIS) 

An  OIS  is  a  qpedalizwl  database  OTganized  and  formatt^  for 
two  primary  user  groups: 

1.  education  ai^  training  program  planners  and 
adroinistratore;  and 

2.  individuals  ancl  profesncma]  staff  involved  in  career 
planning^  guidan^  and  job  search  activities. 

The  four  primary  informaticm  comiKments    the  OIS  database 
are  information  on  occupatmiJ  demand,  c»ceu|wtional  sapply, 
occupatumal  diaracteristics  and  compknwntaiy  in&rmatira. 

•  Nattoaal  Careor  Devdopii»ot  GuldeUaea 

This  initiative  repr^nis  a  mi^r  naticmwide  e£fort  to  fbrter 
carMT  devek>pm«it  throughout  the  lifeq>an.  The  Guiddines 
are  st^emmts  c^  d^red  client  ai^l  ccNu^lor  ccmiprtMides 
and  agmcy  ciqMyi»litie&  They  prov^  the  framework  for  a 
comprehenmve  career  devek^m^it  pn^ram. 

•  EmptoyM  Career  l^^vk^nmeat  Vrc^wt  (BXlOPi 

This  is  a  counselor  training  prcyect  Uiat  focuses  on  assisting 
advit  workers  in  career  ^tmsition.  It  is  deseed  to  train 
Munsek)rs  and  human  rracmree  advisors  to  help  wcnking 
adults  make  infcmned  dedsicms  about  thdr  fixture  educ^on 
and  trainhig  ne^.  llie  ECDP  is  des^pied  to  me^rt  the  ne^ 
of  adults  as  d^hied  by  NOICXTs  National  Career  Develc^ment 
Guidelines.  It  ran  also  omtribute  to  the  developmrat  of  an 
employer-based  care^^r  deveU^ment  moctel. 

the  Role  of  the  State  Occupational  Information  Coordinating 
Committees  (SOICCs) 

In  order  to  implement  th^  initiatives,  NOICC  works  at  the  state 
level  through  State  (kciqmtioi^  Informaticm  Coordinating 
Committ^  (SOICCs),  omiposed  of  r^resentatives  from  state 
vocational  education  bcMU^  vwational  rehdt»litaticm  agencies, 
emplojrment  security  agencies,  jc^  training  coordinating  councils  and 
eccmomic  development  agencies,  and  other  state  agmcies  that 
generate  educaticm,  training  and  employment  statistics.  SOICCs 
exist  in  each  tf  the  fifty  states,  as  well  as  Washington  D.C.,  Puerto 
Rico,  American  Samoa,  (^m,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 
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In  summaiy,  the  priinaiy  ol^jective  <^  NOICC  and  the  SOICCs  is  to 
improve  cominanieation  and  coordination  among  developers  and  users 
of  occupational  and  «ireer  information. 

The  Bole  of  the  State  E^mployment  Security  Agency  (SESA) 
T^e  State  Enqiloyment  Serarity  Agency  administers  the 
unemployment  insurance  program^  operate  the  employment  service, 
and  gathers  data  for  the  Bur^u  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  and  other 
labor  market  information  programs.  In  pOTfonning  these  three 
iUncticms,  the  SESA  develops  a  rich  and  powerfoj  data  base  which  is 
used  to  generate  employment  information. 

Labor  Maricet  Area  (LMA) 

In  defining  a  LMA,  the  Departa^t  of  Labor  uses  rommuting  time 
and  dirtance  &ct<»s  in  CMidl^natMm  with  certain  dmsity  criteria.  A 
labor  marlcet  area  is  ddlned  aai  that  g/BOgtsfi^  area  ui  which  a 
CMic«nb«ti(m  <tf  wmrWs  can  Hve,  wnk,  and  change  ^>l»  witlwut 
changing  theb  Tesadoieea.  Its  existaice  is  based  primarily  cm  the 
ability  of  Udior  to  exerdse  its  fViM^m  of  dusce  in  ac^>ting 
opportunitks  within  practical  commuting  limits,  without  undue 
hardships  of  dido»ti(m,  or  diange  in  customaiy  sodal  habits  or 
living  standanfe.  Hie  faa^c  fodor  in  ddintng  a  local  labor  market 
area,  ther^ore,  is  the  relationdUp  between  place  of  residence  and 
place  of  work. 

LMAs  are  not  any  one  size;  they  may  be  laxige,  coverii^  several 
ctmnties,  or  they  my  be  small,  covering  a  single  coun^.  The  outer 
limits  of  an  area's  boundary  are  determined  in  large  jMurt  by 
transportation  time  and  cost,  rather  than  by  the  d^tance. 
FWthermore,  in  certain  areas,  because  of  the  nature  or  gec^raphical 
concoitration    the     oppo'^initi^  p^le  are  willii^  to  travel 
shorter  or  longer  distanos  work. 

lliere  are  only  two  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  (testations  of  labor 
market  areas  airroitiy  in  ....c:  nnall  LMAs  and  migor  LMAs.  Small 
labor  market  areas  are  defined  as  having  a  central  community  and 
surroundii^  territoiy  that  ik>  not        the  standards  for  size  or 
metropolitan  diaraeter  specified  for  m^jor  LMAs.  Small  LMAs  must 
induite  a  town  or  city  that  acts  as  the  "emplflymmt  nucleus"  of  the 
area,  but  Uiey  are  not  required  to  include  whole  countiM,  which  may 
or  may  not  overly  into  labor  market  areas.  Mqjor  l^r  market  areas 
are  those  that  have  a  c«iM  city  (or  a^Mning  cities)  with  a 
population  of  60,000  or  more  as  designated  by  the       Bureau  of  the 
Census.  With  fow  exception\  n^jor  LMAs  corr^pond  with 

Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSAs)  d^ed  by  the  office  of  Federal 
Statistical  BoBcy  and  ^andards  as  a  county  or  group  d'cmitigiwus 
counties  with  a  total  populatitm  of  at  leart  100,000.  The  area  mmt 
also  contain  at  least  one  dty  with  a  populatuo  of  ^,000  or  more. 
Outlying  counties  are  included  in  an  MSA  based  on  their  population 
densities  and  the  volume  of  raromutni^  to  c«itral  Munties. 

Also  with  few  exceptions,  (New  England  is  defined  fay  towns  and 
Louisiana  hy  parishes),  MSAs  are  comprised  of  counties  as  their 
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m^jor  tmSlding  hlwks.  Although  a  MSA       cross  state  boundaries, 
it  most  include  or  exchute  whote  amnties  rather  than  only  portions  of 
a  county,  so  the  potitieal  int^prity  d  the  «mnty  unit  is  maintained. 

Ezienial  vrasug  latemal  Lalxur  Maitots 
heAm  maik^  are  the  arma  in  whidi  enqdoyers  hire  workers. 
Di£^wt  employers  view  this  process  in  var/ing  ways.  Some  firms 
fiU  at!  or  most  jobs  witii  pe(q>le  firom  outside  the  oi^ganizatiim,  or  an 
"extemaT  UAtm  market  They  may  use  a  private  pl^^ent  service  or 
a  pubBe  one  like  the  Job  So-vice  to  do  tiieir  screening.  Others, 
e^teeialliy  larger  organizaticms,  crrate  ''internal"  labor  markets,  in 
whidi  new  empl^ees  may  be  lured  in  only  entry  level  jobs  while 
<^er  ^bs  are  filled  by  immodon.  Kiowing  how  different  firms 
r^ndt  and  hire  can  dictate  ^rat^es  for  finding  a  jdb. 

Employers  view  the  demand  for  labor  services  in  a  way  that  is 
differaii  ftom  the  way  tl^  view  transMtiims  in  final  oaipui  or 
finaMia]  roark^  Employers  do  ntA  hire  labor  for  the  pleasure  of 
having  a  number  <ii  people  on  Uie  {wyroll;  they  hire  wo^en  with  a 
particular  mix  of  skills  and  experim^,  such  as  an  engineer  as 
iqyposed  to  a  (k>ctor.  Workers  are  hired  because  they  help  produce  a 
product  or  service.  1%is  means  that  the  demand  for  labor  is  a  deriv^ 
demand;  that  is,  tiie  dmimd  for  labor  is  <tependent  on  the  ronsumer's 
d^re  far  the  pn^ucts  or  services  produced  by  the  firm.  These 
cwisuroers  may  be  individuals,  households,  other  businesses, 
mmprofit  ag»icies,  w  government 

Supply  and  Demand 

Hie  ^tenmnd  tor  labor  vaiiM  as  new  yA»  and  occupations  are 
created     sodal  economic,  and  tedinolc^pcal  changes  in  society.  For 
example,  iK>pu]ati(m  growUi  increases  both  the  demand  for  products 
and  services  and  the  mxgply  of  p^ple  available  to  work  Sc^al 
dianges  may  sff^  the  dmand  for  Mrtain  kii^  of  woikers.  As 
w<mien  have  increased  their  participation  in  the  labor  market,  the 
demand  for  diild  care  workers  and  restaurant  wofkers  has  also 
grown;  these  wrvi^  once  provide  within  the  home  have 
increasingly  bMome  services  iHurchas^  in  the  market  place. 

Hie  adopti<m  of  new  technok^s^  or  waj^  of  doing  things,  changes 
both  the  kinds  of  dulls  workera  n^  and  the  kinds  of  products  or 
serves  th^  Imsinws  can  provide.  The  introductitni  of  electnmic 
baiik  teller  madiines»  for  example^  has  decreased  the  need  for  more 
human  bank  tdlere,  Imt  increa^  botii  the  numW  of  pwple  need^ 
to  service  thMe  madiines  and  the  hours  and  locations  where  banking 
serviMs  are  available. 

Much  ea>nomic  activity  takes  place  at  fix^  locations*  Thus,  demand 
in  a  kml  labor  market  may  differ  from  that  in  the  state  or  nation  as 
a  whole.  Flactors  that  affect  the  demand  for  labor  at  a  local  level 
include  the  natural  resources  available  in  an  area^  the  kinds  of 
products  or  services  already  available  in  the  area^  the  educational 
institutions  in  the  area,  the  forecast  of  future  <k;mand  for  products 
and  services  by  iMal  businesses,  by  the  local  community  and  the 
glol^  econraiy,  and  the  hiring  pr^tices    local  businesses. 
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Tlie  av^pfy  of  labor  is  tbs  nuinber  si  pnsoos  workii^  and  th(»o 
seeking  work.  There  is  no  fixed  wipply  of  labor  in  an  economy  since 
p^lemoveinai^mitof  ibel^MnriiiaxIwt  dioose  to  be  in 

tiie  labor  mai^cet  in  response  to  Aat^m  in  individual  circumstances, 
tiie  local  demand  for  labor,  ^oeral  Mon<Hme  otmditiwis,  and  cohural 
noma* 

Jid»  difibr  in  the  kinds  and  numbers  of  special  skills  th^y  require. 
8oa»      reqnire  qiee^  ddUs  that  cannot  be  kamed  qo^dy,  but 
are  acquired  over  a  pr  '^d  of  ytears  tiunou^  a  conditoaticHi  <^ 
ednra^m,  qieeial  teainn^  ai^  expertonw  in  the  Utor  ft  jc. 
Shi^rtages  can  occur  in  these  occupations  when  emplc^rers  seek  more 
workers  than  have  detained  the  neeeesaiy  trainii^  or  when 
employers  are  unwilling  to  offsr  good  enough  wages  ox  working 
conditions  to  retain  already  trained  workers.  These  include 
oeeipations  midi  as  nurdng  or  engineering. 

Most  openings  in  the  labor  market  are  created,  not  throu^  growth  in 
the  ovmdl  nond)er  of      in  the  ecwowy,  but  throu^  1^ 
vacant  as  woikers  leave  the  Isbor  force  to  retire,  stay  home,  attend 
sciKwl,  move  ovi  cHh"  area,  or  move  tnm  <me  oecupat^  to  aiMther. 
1%i8  concept  is  aometimes  re^vred  to  as  Uie  sepamtioa  rate.  It  is 
toportant  to  ree^i^  that  workers  iiMve  am<H^  omii»ti<ms  tar  a 
variety  (^reasmis.  As  they  acquire  more  training  and  ez|wrience  or 
ihmr  life  dreumstanees  chanfs,  pe<H^  may  leave  «ie  oecupation  to 
imrsue  another.  MorM»ver,  i^^ers  are  som^imes  forced  to  diange 
OMupatiims  as  tedmt^^ica]  chaises  or  plant  doings  result  in  theh- 
^pedaHzMi  skills  no  loi^lOT  being  nee<!^  Othm*  worters  may  be 
for^  to  leave  an  ocn^ation  as  demand  drt^  for  a  i»rticular 
product  or  service  they  provide. 

Measuring  the  Labor  Force 

Current  Fopulatioa  Survey  (CPS) 

To  gather  data  betwMn  ^sns  years,  the  Bureau  of  the  Cmisus 
inducts  the  Current  Foimlatimi  Surv^  (CPS).  The  CPS  is  a 
sample  iMmsehold  survey  gather^  monthly  in  all  states. 
Census  Bureau  interviewers  contact  approximately  59,500 
hous^olds  throc^Hmt  ihe  tuition.  The  same  questions  ^ut 
labor  foree  Mtivities  of  all  parsons  16  years  old  and  over  are 
a^^  <tf  the  sampte  iMnasehoIds.  On  Uie  basis  of  the  labor  ibree 
activity  ai  these  perwms  during  Ihe  lender  ireek  induding  the 
12th  day  ofmA  month  and  the  pi^eeding  four-wMk  period,  they 
are  elassiiied  in  me  of  three  eateries:  unemployed,  employed  or 
not  hi  the  labor  force. 

bi  spedBed  months  there  are  additional  questions  that  collect 
informati<m  about  inmrae,  ediwation,  fertility  and  hous^t^ds. 
B^use  it  is  a  sample  snrv^,  mtst  data  are  not  valid  except  at 
the  national  level.  Limited  data  are  availaUe  at  state  and 
metropolitan  Bn&  levels.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is 
the  m^or  user  oiCPS  data  for  calculating  the  nati(mal 
unemployment,  labor  for^  and  employment  stati^es  eadi  month. 
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Benchmarking 


Srasonal  Adjustments 


Local  Area  Unemployment  Statistics  Program 
'thB  Local  Area  Unempltqmiait  Statislics  (lAUS)  pn^;ram 
develops  mtnithly  estimate  of  un^ployment,  employment  and 
the  U^bor  force  for  the  state,  omnties  and  selected  cities  within 
the  state.  The  program  uses  methodologies  provide  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  basis  of  the  LAUS  methodology  is  data  from  the  Currait 
Population  Surv^  (CPS).  Elevm  states  have  a  sufficiently  large 
sample    hims^olds  hi  the  CPS  to  provide  etotistically 
s^nifieant  data  Mdi  m<mth.  The  other  ^tes  with  mialler 
samptes  use  the  mrvey  rroalts  in  Mmbinaticm  with  a 
stan€terdu»d  ratimath^  mrtlwdok^.  This  meth«lol^  uses 
data  fiom  Unemplt^oit  Compeiuatkm  records,  the  Current 
Employmait  l^tartacs  Progrrai,  and  the  d^omial  Census  of 
IV>pu]ati<m  to  augment  informatitm  rollMted  in  the  CP3. 
Deluiitkns  us«l  in  the  m^hodol^  follow  those  of  the  Ciurrent 
Pt^MiIa^m  Survey. 

B^Mlmiarkiag 

This  is  the  process  of  re^stimating  statistics  as  moiv  complete 
data  broome  avaibJ>le.  Estimates  are  usually  otloilated  using 
<m\y  a  sample  of  the  universe  (total  wmnt).  Therefore, 
benchmarking  allows  for  the  eorrecticm  of  prevwus  estimates. 
New  btti^mark  levds  are  introduced  on  an  annual  ba«8  for 
many  prt^prams  that  meamre  employment  and  unemployment. 

Seasonal  Adjustments 

These  are  rtatirtieal  nuNliflcations  in  a  time  series  such  as 
unempk^^t  n^es.  Hi^  are  made  to  compensate  for 
predictable  flurtuati<ms  that  recur  more  or  less  r^;ularly  every 
year.  These  fluetoations  can  be  so  strong  as  to  disrupt  the 
underlying  diai^»s  in  brads.  For  this  reason,  some  states  report 
unemployment  rates  on  a  s^sonally  a4)usted  l»8is,  comi^nsating 
for  such  influences  as  the  summer  closing  of  sdtools,  temporary 
hiring  for  the  holiday  seastm,  seasonal  weather  influences  and  the 
like.  Siuh  a4justments  facilitate  the  evaluation  of  the  more 
imirartant  underlying  reasons  for  month-to-month  change  in 


Covered  Employn^nt 
(State) 


Labor  Surplus  Area 


Covered  Employment  (State) 

This  refers  to  employment  in  any  industry  insured  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Law. 

Labor  Surplus  Area 

A  civil  juri^iictlon  is  dassified  as  a  labor  mirplus  m«a  when  its 
average  unemployment  rate  is  at  least  20%  above  the  average 
unemployment  for  all  states.  During  periods  of  high  national 
unemployment,  the  W%  ratio  is  disr^arded  and  an  area  is 
classifi^  as  a  labor  surplus  arra  if  its  unemployment  during  the 
previous  two  calendar  years  was  10%  or  more.  This  designation 
allows  estdbli^ments  in  the  area  preference  in  bidding  for  certein 
federal  contracts. 
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Labor  Turnover 


F^eral  Iteta  Collection 
Programs  for  Industries 


Labor  TWnover 

Strict^  cbflned,  this  refers  to  Uie  gross  movement  of  workers  into 
and  oat    emptojrromt  with  individual  establishments  over  a 
certain  periMi  of  time.  Idost  olt^  when  workers  seiiarate  or 
move  out  of  mnploarm^t,  <^N»iii^  are  generated  To  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statisties^  tunMver  ocmsists  <^  araesskms  sxd  separations 
that  have  the  iidlowing  compcment  parts: 

Accessions  s  New  hires    Recalls    Other  accessions 
Separations  »  Quitp  ^  Layoffb    Oth^  separaUons 

Job  option,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  term  used  for  new 
|M»iti<ms  that  previrasly  did  net  exist  Both  components  together 
r^>resmt  total  yA>  openis^. 

Federal  Data  CoQeetioii  Vrogratas  for  Industries 
Current  EBq»loyiirat  Statistics  Program  (CES) 
The  Current  ^nplcyn^t  Statistic  Pn^ram  is  one  ^  the  oldest 
data  conation  programs  of  the  Bureau    Labor  Statistics,  It 
provide  the  nmt  up*to*date  picture  of  employment,  hours  worked 
and  earnings  by  fAace  irf'busmess  and  industry*  This  pn^pram 
has  evolved  firom  some    tiie  earli^t  efibrts  in  the  United  States 
to  obtain  monthly  ei^mates  of  employmmt  and  unmployment 
These  data  not  <mly  give  a  »iapsh(rt  of  the  current  employment 
situation^  but  also,  orar  time,  describe  cycles  irf*  economic 
expandon  and  recessitm. 

State  labor  market  informati(m  ^ndes  identify  a  sample  of 
establishments  in  all  ncmagricultural  activities,  including 
govemmoit,  in  the  state.  Curr^tly,  the  CES  program  samples 
inclucte  about  3(K>,000  ihins  nationwide.  Sampled  employers 
receive  a  survey  form  each  mmth  r^juesting  data  on  toial 
employment,  women  employed,  production  or  non-supervisory 
worker  employment^  gross  payroll,  assMiated  total  hmirs  worked^ 
and  total  overtime  hours  worked  (in  manufacturing}*  State 
analysts  compile  the  survey  returns  and  um  sample  req)onses  to 
prepare  and  publish  data  on  total  employment,  hours  and  earning 
average. 

Covered  EmfdoyiiMnt  and  Wi^es  Prc^rajn  (CEW) 
The  Covered  Employment  and  Wages  Pn^ram  collects 
employment  and  wage  data  from  employers  covered  by  the  states' 
Un^plojonent  Insurance  (UJ.)  Law.  The  CEW  program  is  the 
most  comprehensive  source  <^  employment  and  wage  data 
available  by  location  and  industry.  The  CEW  prt^ram  files 
contain  data  on  employment,  wage  and  taxes  due  by  coimty  of 
employment^  ownership,  Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC) 
and  the  number  of  reporting  units  (empl(^ers). 

Mass  Layoff  Statistics  (MLS)  Program 

The  Mass  Layoff  Statistics  Program  collects  and  reports  data  on 

employers  and  claimants  involved  in  m£gor  i^rmanent  layoffs  and 
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plant  closii^  Employers  wiUi  U^ytrfTSi  of  30  de^  or  num  are 
omaidered  to  have  pennanffint  layi^I^  Al^folf<^  less  than  30 
days  is  emid^red  tomporaiy  for  pur{K>ses  d  this  pr^ram.  The 
UIB  program  idmiifies  potential  lay^  by  monitoring 
Unemploymwt  InraranM  weddy  initial  claims.  If  a  firm  has  60 
or  mme  ehdms  fil^  in  a  Atm-w^  period,  a  telephone  eimtact  is 
wiflfl^  to  eoQMt  informa^on  skoat  the  firm  ami  the  nature  of  the 
layofib.  In^Hiaatiai  solteited  includes  the  rMS<m  for  the  lajwfib, 
the  existed  doratMm  and  tl»  nun^r  of  employees  afiBscted 
Demograi^ie  informatkm  about  persons  afiiBked  by  the  layofib  is 
collected  fK»n  the  daimant's  Unemploym^  Insurance  daim  file. 
There  are  sevftral  groups  (tfindostrras  m  eiKh  division.  For 
instance,  under  "servi^"  one  would  find  Im^ess  sorices,  legal 
servi^  eduodicmal  wviMs,  health  services,  etc  Health 
services  include  ho^itals,  <^Bm8  (tf  dmtists,  medical  and  dental 
laboratories,  outpa^ent  care  fbdlits^  nursing  and  personal  care 
fiidlities.  It  is  important  to  understand  this  type  of  industry 
breakdown  b^use  it  provides  a  us^bl  means  fbr  analyzing  labor 
force  activity. 
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Module  3 

Demographic  Trends  That 
Impact  Career 
Decision  Making 


National  Career  Development  Guidelines-Counselor  Competencies 

Knowledge  of  changes  taking  place  in  the  economy,  society,  and  job  maiicet. 

Knowledge  of  changing  gender  roles  and  how  these  impact  on  work, 
family,  and  leisure. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC  TRENDS  THAT  IMPACT 
CAREER  DECISION  MAKING 

MODULES 

(Dr.  Paul  Voss,  Unwersiiy  <tf  Wiaconsin-Madison,  contributed  many  of  the  comments  in  tkia  module  J 


INTRODUCTION 

By  knowing  this 
oovntxy^  demographlci, 
we  can  identic 
predlctaMe  &eton  that 
win  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  die  future 
labor  foroe« 


latrodnetiim 

There  are  a  number  of  relatively  predictable  ikctors  that  will  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  future  labor  force  in  this  coun^.  Many  are 
demogra^ic  in  nature;  this  refers  to  the  nnmber  of  births,  deaths,  and 
the  distrflmtiim  of  the  population  across  the  eoontiy.  By  knowing  the 
dem^raphtes  of  our  eoantiy  and  how  they  are  dianging,  we  ean 
identify  smae  prolietafale  fiorces.  Demographics  help  us  understand  a 
great  deal  about  the  workers  in  our  labor  fbrce:  How  many  young 
adults  will  enter  the  work  force  over  the  next  toi  years?  How  many 
workers  are  likely  to  r^re  during  that  period?  Will  there  be  a  labor 
shortage  or  surplus? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that  can  be  answered  with  the  help  of 
demography.  In  this  module  we  will  discuss  demographic  trends  that 
interact  with  and  affect  the  work  place.  (For  an  ext«isive  discussion  of 
the  occupational,  indurtrial  and  Ifdwr  forte  trends  that  often  are 
related  to  denM^rai^ics,  see  Module  5.) 

Many  of  the  demographics  that  are  part  of  America's  future  are  quite 
dear.  America  will  not  lock  the  same  in  the  year  2000.  Three  m^or 
demographic  trends  that  will  affect  the  work  force  include: 

1.  the  maturation  of  America; 

2.  the  increasing  divtfTsity  of  our  population;  and 

3.  the  increasing  nun^r  of  women  in  the  ]sim  force. 


DEMOGRAPHIC 
TREND  #1:  THE 
MATURATION 
OF  AMERICA 


Jiemographie  ttend  #1:  The  BSatuiatiim  of  Answrica 
America  is  graying.  There  are  few  demographic  forces  at  work  in  our 
society  that  are  as  powerful  in  their  e(ms»iuaices  and  as  predictable 
and  certain  in  their  outcome  as  the  aging  of  our  popuktion. 
Specifically,  over  Uie  coming  decade,  a  shrinking  pool  of  younger  people 
will  be  available  to  enter  the  work  force  due  to  prior  b^ds  in  lower 
Inrthrates.  In  addition,  people  are  living  longer;  there  is  an  increase  in 
life  expectancy. 
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Kuinbtf  of  OWm*  Amtrtems  Will  Exptritfie* 
MMt  Growth  IMo  ffom  IBM  to  9000 
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Source:  U.S.  Buremi  of  the  Census.  1^ 
Figure  3.1 


There  is  an  increasing 
number  of  peofils  at  the 
unpor  end  of  tte  agie 
spectrum.  Iliio  effects 
Uie  1^  <tf  tiie  woik  Ibnse 
and  also  the  pNjected 
oocupati<ms  and 
industries  that  provide 
goods  and  servioes  to  tlie 
eldeiiy. 


lliere  are  two  separate  ooin|»nents  to  this  phenomenon  that  imply 
different  sets  ci  ^mBmpimum  for  the  work  force.  The  first  is  the 
increa^i^  number  <tf  I»(q)le  at  the  i4q)er  «aid  of  the  age  q^ectrum.  The 
dze  ni  the  i^ulation  over  Uie  age  of  85  has  increase  by  38%  during 
the  past  dec^e,  due  to  medical  advanc«>  and  better  health  care. 

What  does  the  increase  in  ol^  persons  imply  for  tomorrow's  work 
fbr»?  the  a&aig  populatiim  has  implications  (or  the  demand  »de  of 
the  Mmr  equation.  The  Bureau  <^  tabor  Statistics  projected  an 
Uicrease  in  many  o^pations  between  1988  and  2000.  Those  showing 
the  gr^test  gains  in  rate  of  increase  mclude  <^  opations  tiiat  provide 
SOTvices  and  beatment  to  the  elderly.  F(»  example: 


Percentage  of  Increase 


Healtii  diagnosii^  occupatitms  25% 

Health  assessment  and  treating  <^u|mtions  38% 

Social  wel&re  service  aides  52% 

miysical  therapists  57% 

Home  health  aides  68% 

Medical  assistants  70% 
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TbB  seeoi^  ennponefit  involves  what  k  emnonly  r^md  to  as  the 
agiiyoftiyl»byb<Kwi''geiiwation.  llie  baby  boom  geoefation  has 
matured;  tii^  wffl  be  siterii^  their  prime  woridng  a^  from  1985  95. 
Asa  result,     awwge  a»B  of  the  woik  fo^ 
boomers  reach  middle  age. 


ThelflcfcflaAgtnp  of  the     Woik  Force 


Hie  baby  boom 
iBnmtioB  i«  aging. 
Hieir  injQttesee  wffl 
ooatiaiie  to  be  lUt  la  aU 
our  institutioBs. 


!  □  18-14 


Source:  V\tofMofce  2(K)0. 1987 
F^:ure3.2 

owwhdming  impact  da&ig  ftom  the 
1940s  and  th^  infHi«iee  win  eratinae  to  be  feH  thnnSTSe  next  few 

^      ^'J^  boni  in  this 

emtay:  TO%  more  than  the  number  in  the  preceding  20  years  and 

anwnd^  «<TO  th«  the  nunAer  in  the  20 

^^»e-bjjr  bownm  now  npremU  one  third  rf  our  total  population 

and  comprise  one  half  of  our  wuikfi)rce.  *H,iiuaHPn 

Since  tiieir  arrival,  this  goieration  has,  at  differrat  tfanes.  placed 
famous  sMns  on  the  institutiims  of  American  sodefcy  and  will 
ew^uetodow.  fVom  overcrowded  maternity  waids  in  the  late 
UMto^e  moved  to  ove«^       elementaiy  schods  in  the  IMOs.  The 
l«flding  rfnew  h^  schools  was  followed  by  an  «q«n^  <^w«iims 
at  our  colleges  and  universities  in  the  1980s.  "  programs 

Dwing  the  1970s,  we  accomplished  an  niormous  'eat  by  putting  the 
^i?ff^  *  tremendous  mov4ent 

P^le  into  tiM  labor  force.  Apmoximatefy  two  arilHon  jobs  per  year 
w«|e  creat^  to  make  room  for  the  baly  boomers.  This  was  wt 
wftboutcostto  our  society,  however.  Thwe  at  botli  ends  of  the  age 
^wMn  paid  a  price.  There  was  hi^  youtii  unemployment, 
«jeci«%Mnong  disadvantaiM  minorities.  There  was  ^  a  loss  of 
t^'*^^"^  retirement  due  to 
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A«  tiie  1^  wave  mov^ 
forward,  it  costinned  to 
have  a  pow8fftil  laqnct 
on  our  institutions. 


Today,  the  peak  of  the 
Iwby  hoomen  is  wen 
into  aiddle-age. 


The  "baby  bust" 
generation  has  caused 
labcn*  diorti^  in  entain 
industries. 


As  a  result  of  the  baby 
bust,  enqployers  are 
plying  attention  to 
underutilized  non- 
traditional  workers, 
such  as  <^der  pe<^e, 
younger  minorities  and 
persons  with  disabilities. 


As  tlM  age  wave  moved  femard,  we  expCTienced  another  set  of  social 
and  economic  respensea.  During  the  1970s,  we  had  a  rar^us 
drauntaxy  adbools,  asarmiH  rfsmdl^«irdlnmite.  A  similar 
inqaet  at  the  cdlege  levri  was  semi  in  the  l^Os,  when  the  b^ 
boomers  left  aniver^M.  Tbair  absoiee  is  now  bdngfiilt  in  the  19908. 
Coll^  administrates  are  tiyii^  to  initiate  pr^rams  to  attract 
noatraditional  etotots  to  theb  campuses.  Seme  colk^  find 
themsdves  finandalfy  ovnhurdaied  with  the  maintenance  of  exiwss 
facilities  and  tenured  faenltses. 

Toffaqr,  the  peak  itf  the  baby  bomiMrs  is  wdl  into  middte-age.  Most 
ibreeasters  believe  the  eonsequmiees  of  their  aging,  for  at  least  the  next 
decade,  are  riMy.  The  bdlgr  boomers  are  moving  into  the  most  stable, 
productive  years  <tf  tiieir  lives. 

When  tooking  at  the  individuals  themselves,  however,  we  see  a  picture 
fliat  is  sBgh^diiferHiifto  that  ofth«  aggregate  group.  These  same 
pM^  who  eomp^ed  for  ^m»  in  |»d»lie  schools,  admiwimi  to  coU^, 
and  for  oatry  level  ri<^  in  the  wo^  finve,  are  now  ciaq>e^ng  for  a 
small  number  cf  SMiior  level  management  and  Boperyisoiry  p(»ations. 
Altiious^  sraie  win  make  it  tiinra^  this  "promotion  sque^,"  many 
win  experience  c(ms^terabie  disappointnwnt  and  fru^rati<m  when  they 
find  themselves  statk  in  lower  level  jol»  for  a  long  jwrtion  of  their 
work  lives. 

Combng  tm  the  h^ls  of  the  bi^  boom  bulge  is  a  mudi  smaller 
giraieration  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "bal^  bust"  or  the  "birth 
(tearth"  gBiwration,  bom  in  the  IS7(^  In  this  {Mqmlat^  Hes  Uie 
impendi^  d^its  in  our  woik  fierce.  Thar  mitlook  is  Mnsiderably 
diiforMit  "n^eir  raiaHer  nund>ers  mean  that  imrt^  aSeotap^ing 
among  themselves  for  scarro  p<^t&ms,  the  com|^tt<m  wffl  shift 
Empleyers  whose  survrral  depends  en  young  pec^Ie  to  work,  such  as 
fost-ibod  industries,  will  be  competing  for  the  limited  number  of  young 
workers. 

As  a  result  <^  the  b^  bu^  empkyers  tinlay  are  paying  attention  to 
underutilized  nontra^taimal  workers,  sudi  as  (dder  pec^le  and  younger 
minorities.  AnoQier  underutiHz^  lehof  wurce  is  i^rsMis  with 
disiddUties.  More  persons  with  disalrflitiM  win  be  entering  the  labor 
mark^  due  to  the  recoit  passage  of  the  Americans  With  Disal^Hties 
Act,  whid)  azures  tMr  rif^it^  pi^taon  in  the  work  place. 

Automation  is  another  way  employers  increase  produ^vity  and  reduce 
labor  needs.  The  work  place  wiU  not  <m]y  be  automated  in  the 
manufocturing  sector,  but  also  in  the  service  sector  where  labor  needs 
can  be  k^  down  in  tiie  hotel  and  restaurant  industries  (automated 
video  dieckout),  baiddng  (airtomatic  tetter  machines),  and  the 
su|»rmarket  G>areode  diei^i^  ^stem). 

A  clear  indirator    thrae  labor  shortages  is  the  commonplace 
^^pearanro  today  of  Help  Wanted  signs  in  fwt-liMd  establidiments. 
The  shortage  is  clearer  in  the  nun^er  ^  mi/bry  level  workers.  For 
example,  in  1980  there  were  42.5  million  persons  aged  15-26;  in  1995, 
there  will  be  35.0  milbon  persons  in  this  age  cohort  That  is  a 
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The  labor  thorta^  U 

■kill  deficits  in  entry 
levd  workers* 


DEMOGRAPHIC 
TREND  #2:  THE 
INCREASING 
DIVERSITY  OF 
OUR 

POPULATION 


radnettonof  7.5aiilHon  or  17.6%.  Where  tliere  was  oitee  an  oversupply 
of  ycang  wwkwe  cempeting  fer  tcareejdM,  tiieTBis  now  a  limited 
supply  of  workers     many  entry  level  positions. 

The  t^t  l^bor  stq»p]|y  is  exa^rbated  by  another  pn^lem.  Many 
tmfS^oi!^  have  fi»aid  thiA  a  port^  of  en^  level  workers  have 
d^dts  in  their  basic  ridDe.  Thisladi  of  ricHls  was  confirm^  in  a 
nnmber  of  snrveys  completed  by  American  companies.  In  general, 
oapkyars  r^ort  60%  of  al!  job  apph^mts  do  not  possew  satis&ctoiy 
writing  AiBs;  44%  are  not  qualified  in  job-specific  tedmical  expertise; 
37%  do  not  have  proper  command  of  the  Eng^lif^  tenguage;  nearly  33% 
are  d^dent  in  nuith;  and  almost  30%  do  not  read  well. 

To  Bommarize,  the  Am»4can  population  is  ma^aring.  One  result  is  a 
rerj  real  labor  defidt  at  the  en^  level  stage.  1%l8  shortage  wiO  be 
with  us  during  moirt  of  the  l^Os.  To  add  to  the  pnd^em,  many  of  the 
waiters  entering  the  labor  force  have  a  d^dt  in  their  basic  sldHs. 
This  will  afiect  the  labor  mariiet  in  several  ways.  There  will  be  a 
greater  need  for  Gaining  and  retraining,  md  new  8<Hiftefl  of  entary  levd 
woriiers  will  come  from  other  s^ments  of  the  population  such  as  young 
ndnorities,  dder  pe^to,  and  persons  wifli  disaAiOities.  Some  say  this 
Udmr  shortage  wffl  be  the  number  one  tetebor  guiding  business  decidons 
in  the  near  future. 

Demographic  T^end  i&  Iha  Incz^asing  Diversity  of  Our 
IHjpnlatioii 

Not  only  is  the  work  force  older,  but  its  competition  is  dianging. 
Blacks,  Hispanics  and  other  minorities  will  make  up  a  large  slmre  of 
the  expansion  of  the  labor  force.  Non-whites  will  comprise  29%  of  the 
net  additions  to  the  woik  force  between  1985  and  2000  and  will  be 
more  than  15%  of  the  work  force  in  the  year  2000. 


NON-WHITES  ARE  A  OROW»«S  SHARE 
OF  THE  WORKFORCE 


IBTO 
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Pver  Revtous  Period) 

X 
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Tbe  oompoaitioii  of  the 


Aecording  to  Wa^k/m  MOO,  the  omiultftive  imi^  of  the  dumjg^g 
ettmic  aiidradaleimiporito  of  tiie  labor  foi«e  will  be  dramatic.  The 
net  growth  tS  w^ers  will  be  draninated  by  wometi^  minoritieB  and 
immigranta. 


Moat  Naw  Enltanta  to  tlia      Labm*  Faroe  wlU  be 
Non-Wfifta,  Femala  or  bnmlgrama 


1  fifWfi 

Figure  3.4 


By  almoat  meaaufe 
of  ea^honoBenty  Maeka 
and  HiaiMBic  miiioritiea 
anlKBr  graator 
di8»ivantagB8. 


At  the  same  time,  it  ia  expected  that  tiie  passage  of  the  Americans  with 
I>isabi]ities  Act  will  result  in  an  increased  nuii^)er  of  persons  with 
disal^itjes  in  Ute  work  ibroe. 

9y  alowst  ev^  measure  of  empk^ent,  i.e.,  i»rtici|»ti(m  rates, 
Mmings  and  edttcation,  Uadcs  and  Hispanics  suffer  great 
disadvanteges.  Of  gmrticular  emcem  is  the  dedine  in  labor  force 
participation  rates  among  minority  males.  At  the  present  time, 
minorities  are  often  concentrated  in  low-paying  jobs  due  to 
diecriodnation  and  a  lack  of  edocato  and  training.  They  are 
eurrraUy  underrepreamt^  in  occupatitms  that  are  png^ted  to  grow 
and  overrepresentwl  in  ocei^tiMis  that  are  projMted  to  increase 
dowfy  or  decline. 

Smart  mana^rs  who  want  to  maintain  a  tal«ited  work  force  are 
beginoing  to  court  and  train  qualifi^  but  un^ixtiUz^  blacks, 
Hispanic  Asians,  women  and  <^h«r8  who  have  (rften  been  dismuited 
b^use  <^  stereotyping  or  om^mtiona]  segt^iBAitm.  Employeii»  are 
reexamining  their  personnel  iK>lieies,  sudi  as  remiitment,  i'  tentlve 
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PenoaA^  policies  and 

employe  heaeUt 
ptograsBS  are  disnging 
to  attract  and  keep 

do  not  fit  the  tradittonal 
mold. 

Fiadlsig  good  emidoyees 
is  one  issue  and  keeping 
them  is  ani^iier. 


DEMOGRAPHIC 
TREND  #3:  THE 
INCREASING 
NUMBER  OF 
WOlylEN  IN  THE 
LABOR  FORCE 


programs  and  employee  benefits  to  detennine  how  they  can  organize 
worktadutomeettheneedsof  the  new  work  ftree.  llite  eommitment 
is  exeiBplified  ky  OewfD  Hanr^p  chirf  executive  of  Pitney  Bowes,  a 
Connec^t-ba&ed  office  equipm«it  company.  Since  1985  Harvey  has 
esti^tBdied  the  35-16  plan:  at  Inst  35%  of  all  new  employees  hired 
must  bo  w«nen,  and  16%  »  more  must  be  mo^bers  of  a  minority.  He 
has  also  has  banned  sei^  eomments  from  the  woik  place,  and 
persistent  dftoders  are  fired. 

I^o^ii^  and  promotii^  good  emi^ogm  is  (me  issue,  and  ke^»ng  them 
is  another.  Cwnpanies  tbat  are  serious  diout  moving  wom«i  and 
fniMnitira  V9  the  organisational  ladder  mi#it  may  need  to  rethink 
smae  teaditional  poUdes  and  practices,  this  m^^t  r^ult  in  ftexible  or 
part-Ume  sdiedules,  and  providing  work  site  child  care  services  to  help 
parents  balance  work  and  fiamily  req^dbiHties. 

One  bri^t  aspeA  of  the  emplQym«it  i^ctnie  is  the  upward  mobility  of 
UbA  won»n,  who  will  comprise  the  largest  dmre  of  the  increase  in  the 
non-white  kto  ^nrce.  Young  Wack  wonwn  have  also  surpassed  their 
male  coont^parts  in  th^  labor  force  par  'dpatiwi  rate  and  in  earning 
nhranc^  d^roM  in  hi^ier  edu»tiwi. 

0emograpide  Trand  #3:  The  IncMsing  Number    Women  in 

theI«b(BrF6foe  .  ,  ,   ,   .  . 

The  last  demographic  trend  discussed  in  this  module  is  the  mcreasing 
number  of  women  in  the  labor  force.  By  the  year  2000,  approximately 
47%  of  the  work  force  will  be  womm.  It  is  expected  that  61%  of 
women  will  be  in  the  i»id  labor  form. 


W'oiTwn  ore  a  {^onrtng  Sme  i^tlM  WoridOrce 

(nuntfMr  in  ««Mindt.  wotpt  pwMi^ 


im   im   sm  sm 

WonankittwWoiMarM      iaj80  31.549    4Mt7    67.330  SS^ 


FtmiliLitoarFore* 


33.9      37.7      43.3      S1.5       W.S  81.1 


33.4       3S.1       4^S       4S.0  47J 


Figure  3.S 


It  should  be  noted  that  labor  market  activity  has  become  the  norm 
rather  than  the  esception  for  most  women  today,  and  this  is  true  for  all 
colors  and  for  all  maritid  statues. 
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Histiaically,  women 
partteipatod  in  titie  Mtor 
toree,  hut  in  di£E^nt 
ways  than  we  are  seeing 
today. 


In  the  19609  women 
demanded  eqoaUtsr.  Yet 
most  women  were  still 
segregated  in  lower 
paying,  less  valued  jobs. 

In  the  1970s  women 
entered  tiie  lahmr  force 
in  great  numbers. 


Historically,  women  have  always  participated  in  the  labor  fone,  but  in 
different  wsya  than  we  are  seeing  today.  At  the  b^pnning  of  this 
oratuiy,  most  of  the  women  in  the  paid  labor  force  were  sii^le  and 
other  unmarried  wnomi,  such  as  widows.  Hie  work  performed  by  the 
nu^oriiy  ai  women  who  were  married  was  unpaid  dimi^ic  labn*  in  the 
home. 

Before  Worid  War  11: 

•  12%  of  dike  firms  in  a  1931  survey  had  a  formal  policy  of 
firing  women  workers  when  they  married; 

•  29%  <^  iirms  had  prides  against  hiring  marri^  women; 
another  24%  had  less  formal,  but  discretitmary,  policies  against 
hirii^  married  women;  ai^ 

•  in  1928,  61%    sdiool  boards  would  not  hire  a  married  woman; 
52%  of  them  wrald  not  r^n  a  woman  te«W  who  married 
lliis  f^re  increased  untH  the  eve  of  World  War  n,  when  87% 
wmild  rmt  hire  a  nuniwd  w>man  and  70%  could  not  retain  one. 

Many  firms  in  the  first  hatf  c^this  cenluiy  us^  marrii^  rules  to 
encourage  a  turnover  of  the  fmiale  labor  market  Firms  could  afford  a 
turnover  because  there  was  always  a  lar^  pool  of  availaUe  young, 
sii^e  women  who  were  not  in  sdiod  and  were  willing  to  work  for 
entry  level  wages. 

Dramatic  change  in  the  itatus  <^all  wom^,  both  married  and  single, 
b^an  to  take  place  in  ihe  tuibulent  1960s.  As  blacks  and  whites 
I  joined  hands  in  the  Civil  Rights  movem«it  for  racial  equality,  women 
began  to  organize  and  demonsb^  for  gender  equity.  More  women 
entered  Uie  labor  force,  hit  the  vast  nu^rity  d  women  were  sUll 
employed  in  the  tower  paying,  less  vahied  occupations. 

In  the  1970s  significant  changes  in  women's  i»rticipation  in  the  labor 
force  began  to  appear.  Women  entered  the  labor  for^  hi  great 
numbers.  Women  were  beginning  to  gain  entiy  into  occi^Mitions  that 
had  been  previously  donunated  by  males,  sudi  as  1^1  and  medical 
careers.  Althou|^  the  incrwsed  participatitm  of  women  was  seen  as 
positive  movement  for  both  the  individual  and  the  economy,  a  closer 
examination  shows  that  the  majority  of  women  were  still  clustered  in 
tradi^nally  female"  jobs  that  were  dmr^terized  by  low  ^tus,  fewer 
opportunities  for  advancement  and  tow  rates  of  pay.  In  the  early 
1970s,  more  than  two-fifths  of  all  women  were  employed  in  ten 
occupattons:  secretary,  retaiil  trade  sales  worker,  bookke^r,  private 
household  worker,  elemCTtary  school  teacher,  waitress,  typist,  cashier, 
sewer  and  stitcher,  and  r^stered  nurse.  ' 

However,  in  the  19708,  for  the  first  time,  more  women  than  men  were 
enrolled  in  college.  Participation  in  h^er  education  resulted  in  a 
delay  in  marriage  and  also  paved  the  wfn  to  more  attractive  careers  for 
women. 

Over  time,  it  became  clear  that  educated  women,  who  were 
profcssionalJy  trained,  did  not  have  to  abandon  their  long  career 


Cliaages  in  women's 
wi»k  pattems  bave 
inoreafied  attentka  to 
dnal  cafBcr  famflteg», 
adequate  difld  care,  and 
caring  for  aging  parents. 


SUMMARY 


pr^mraftion  whra  th^  manted  and  hni  dhildmL  More  qwcifiailly, 
^  <fistiiicti<m  betweMi  a^  and  a  car^r  had  b^me  clear  to  the 
wranoi  who  wme  Aill  parUe^^ts  in  the  labor  fin«e.  There  was 
iner^ed  attoi^m  to  &ioi]y  isntes,  sitdi  as  eoi^i^  with  the  stresses  of 
being  working  parents  in  dual  rareer  homes,  finding  good  day  care 
programs  ^  the  diildren,  and  earing  for  aging  parents.  • 

I>eH>ite  the  im|m>ved  stetus  of  women  m  the  work  forae.  barriers  still 
exist  Fbr  a  discnsAon  of  these  issnes,  see  Module  8. 


We  live  in  a  dimging  ^bar  mwkei  In  order  to  make  sense  of  the 
many  diang^  we  n^  some  liandles"  to  gra^  One  oC  these  handles 
is  the  body  of  infbrmatiai  gleaned  from  a  number  of  rdatively 
pr^dable  trends  in  oar  popular.  By  und^standii^  demographics 
we  &ai  understand  some  of  our  labor  force  nseds,  I^n<^raphic8  tell  us 
that  the  work  (Inve  (^the  year  WOO  will  look  modi  differnit  than  the 
wM'k  fbree  of  today.  There  will  be  fewer  ymmg  |>eople  availaUe  for 
w<nk»  and  the  average  age  of  the  work  fimo  will  increase  as  the 
Amerkan  popolatiim  mature  MiiMrities,  women  and  persons  with 
disabilities  wffl  reinesoit  a  growing  share  of  the  work  force.  These 
ctem^;ra|^iic  changes,  coupled  with  teehnoU^ical  change  will  create 
oi^rtunities  and  stre^^  in  the  labor  market 

The  three  trends  discussed  in  this  module  are  national  in  scope.  Local 
ttendB  may  or  may  not  follow  these  paUems.  Understanding  these 
trends  and  how  th^  app^r  in  a  lo^,  regional  or  ^te  labor  market  is 
valuable  when  making  career  decisions. 


Demographic  Trends  That  Impact  Career  Decision  Making 
Mt»lule  3 
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Number  of  Older  Americans  Will  Experience 
Fastest  Growth  Rate  from  1990  to  2000 
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Figure  3.1 
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The  Middle  Aging  of  the  U.S.  Work  Force 


1970  1985  2000 
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NON-WHfTES  ARE  A  QROWINQ  ^RE 
OF  THE  WORKFORCE 

(numbers  in  miffions) 
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Most  New  Entrants  to  the  U.S.  Labor  Force 
Non-White,  Female  or  immigrants 
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Figure  3.4 


Women  are  a  Growing  Share  of  the  Workforce 

(number  in  thousands,  except  percent) 
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Women  In  the  WofkfofC©       18.389    23.240    31.543    45,487    57.230  66.670 


Female  Labor  Force 
Participation  Rate 
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Female  Share  of  the 
Workforce 
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Module  4 

Theories  of  Career 
Development  and 
Decision  Making 


National  Career  Devetopm^it  Guid^es-Counsdor  Competencies 

Knowledge  of  developmental  issues  individuals  address  throughout  the 
lifespan. 

Knowledge  of  counseling  and  career  developtnent  theories  and  techniques. 

Knowledge  of  decision  making  and  transition  models. 

Skills  to  use  appropriate  individual  and  group  counseling  techniques  to 
assist  individuals  with  career  decision  and  career  development  c(mcems. 

Knowledge  of  basic  concepts  related  to  car&er  counseling,  such  as  career 
development,  career  progressions,  and  career  patterns. 
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THEORIES  OF  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 

DECISION  MAKING 

MODULE  4 


GOAL,  PURPOSE 
AND  SCOPE 


INTRODUCTION 


WHAT  IS  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT? 


WHAT  IS  A 
CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT 
FACILITATOR? 


Goal,  Pnrpofe  «b4  Sc<9e 

This  module  foeoses  on  theories  of  career  devel^nnent  and  career 
f^u^se,  with  spedal  atte^ion  to  infeioalkm  resourees,  dMision 
makSngmd  caress  9cmasi&^  11iiBdii»iu^<m  of  U^ortes  and  their 
us^  fbr  fedlitatifig  career  develo^rait  is  designed  fe*  the  purpose  of 
stimulatix^  and  refinfa^  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  practicing  and 
a^}iring  career  coimgelors,  other  career  development  professionals, 
jwuraprofessionals  and  their  colleagnes.  In  this  module,  career 
developmwit  and  the  role  of  the  career  development  facilitator  will  be 
discussed.  A  rationala  fofr  u^ng  theories  in  the  career  development 
process  will  be  pr«»ented  I^d^ts  of  selected  theories  of  career 
developm^t  w^  be  summari^.  Finally,  a  career  counseling  model 
win  be  o£Rq^  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  career  counseling  process 
and  to  serve  as  a  tool  to  illustrate  bow  various  theories  can  help  in 
the  process  of  fiidlitating  career  development 

iBtfodnctkn 

In  the  United  States  and  mudi  of  Western  Society,  people  are 
exposed  and  (mcouraged  to  work  for  a  living  in  nations 
constitutionally  based  on  equal  opportunities  for  all.  Suibstantial 
reamrcM  are  direct^  to  making  education  and  work  opportunities 
available  and  valuable  to  all  citizens.  Because  numerous  individual, 
social  and  other  barriers  may  interfere  with  human  and 
conBiituuonal  ri^ts  and  ideals,  people  often  need  various  forms  of 
assistance  to  find  work  opportunities  to  enrich  their  lives.  People 
need  help  in  their  career  development 

What  Is  Career  Development? 
Career  development  has  been  ddined  as  the  interaction  of 
psydiological,  sodol<^icaI,  economic,  physical  and  chance  factors  that 
shape  the  sequence  of  jobs,  occupations  or  careers  that  a  person  may 
engage  in  throughout  a  liflstiroe.  Career  development  is  a  m^r 
aspect  of  human  development  It  includes  one's  entire  life  span  and 
concerns  the  whole  person.  Career  development  involves  a  person's 
past,  present  and  future  work  roles.  It  is  linked  to  a  person's  self- 
concept,  family  life,  and  all  aspects  of  one's  environmental  and 
cultural  contHtions. 

What  Is  a  Career  I>evek>pmeQt  Facilitatar? 
A  career  development  facilitator  is  a  person  who  is  trained  to  assist 
people  in  their  career  development  Career  development  fecilitators 
woi^  with  p«)ple  of  all  ages;  from  young  children,  adolescents,  their 
parents  and  teachers;  throu^  young,  middle-aged  and  older  adults; 
to  others  preparing  to  retire  and  retirees  seeking  vocational  and 
avocational  pursuits.  To  serve  these  diverse  populations,  career 
development  facilitators  work  in  a  wide  range  of  public  and  private 
educational,  ^dal  and  firatemal  environments  such  as  schools, 
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CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT 
FAdLTTATORS 
NEED  TO  BE 
COMPETENT  IN 
USING  THEORIES 


WHAT  ARE 
CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT 
THEORIES? 


WHY  DO  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT 
FACILITATORS 
USB  THEORIES? 


&oi^iig;  4H,  Yoaog  Msa's  and  Womm's  Christian  AsMdaUons, 
keal  ebiq^m  rftite  Anwiiom  Assodation  of  R^^r^  Perams;  in 
pakSk  and  private  sector  agenda  and  private  praetiees  and  in 
Imsin^  and  indb^y  settii^ 

(^Bver  l^nmkipmeat  Facilitators  NMd  to  be  Competent  in 
Utiag  Tlieoriea 

Career  developm^t  imifo&s^nialB  and  panq^elbw^mals  have  spedal 
eeaqwiandes  for  ^ann^  organ^g,  implenien^  and 
administering  career  davekqiment  prsgrams  and  services  to 
indivUitfils  MidgrMips  in  a  wide  variet9r<rf  settings.  Comiwtencies  of 
career  devd^noit  fedUtators  are  deser&ed  in  professional 
pnbKtations  sodi  as:  The  Nationai  Career  Dm/^tgmerU  Ou'  dines 
(X989)  indblished  by  the  Natkmal  Ocenpationa]  Information 
Coof^aating  Committee  (KOICC),  31^  Voeatiaml/ Career  Counseling 
Qmipeteneies  (ISBl),  the  Ethical  ^andarda  (1988)  d  the  National 
Car^  Dwfdi^neot  Arai^ation,  ami  I%e  Prt^i^tmal  Onm^w 
(fiigels  and  Dameron,  1990).  Among  the  most  im|K»iant 
comjMtene^  of  onreer  devel^nnent  fiMiHtators  are  knowledge  of  and 
in  using  career  ^vehqm^t  tiiOOTies. 

What  Are  Career  Development  TheOTiee? 
Coimraling  thMries  are  Mmceptoal  fian^woiks  for  describing  or 
onderstandii^  con^Iex  human  developm^tal  processes.  Theories 
dasaib^  63q;>kin,  gmeralize  ai^  summarize  what  we  do  in  omnseling 
to  help  cBrate  make  constructive  dkangra  that  tead  to  sumoss  and 
sa^sfoiAiiHi.  "RiMries  c^^neer  chdee  and  deve1(qnnent  are  points  of 
view,  conc^^ial  tMls,  or  rmui  ma|»  for  cGnnsek)r8  to  use  in  wM'king 
to  help  i^ople  chwtse,  create,  draign,  r^ne,  de>«k^  and/or  mansge 
their  carers.  Career  develt^mmt  tiksories  are  based  on  a  need  for 
prioress  from  where  we  are  to  more  desirable  circumstances  and 
dtnationB. 

Why  Do  Career  Development  Facilitators  Use  llieories? 
The  "why"  we  do  «m»thii^  rather  than  the  "how^  we  do  it  is 
esplah)^  throu^  the  use  <^  thMries.  H^e  reas<m  we  use  themes  is 
to  help  VB  reduM  or  manage  uncertainty  and  make  more  re^Mmsible 
deesstons.  Jep^  (1^)  notes  that  many  pr^ti<mers  sm  little  use 
for  theory.  Isaacson  (1986)  points  out  that  beginners  in  most  fields 
are  primarily  and  almost  exdudvely  interest^  in  how  to  do 
somethii^  rather  than  why  to  do  sometixing.  In  efRsct,  many  new, 
inexperience  counselors  would  prefer  apedfic  instructions,  such  as 
cMkbo^  and  prcven  redpes,  to  confidoitly  and  accurately  help 
clients  develop  their  careers. 

Following  this  line  of  reasoning,  the  practice  of  a  carrar  developro^it 
fadlitatOT  would  be  purefy  technicaL  In  reality,  ^  "why"  can  be 
more  fimdammtally  imiwrtant  than  the  "how."  "Die  "why"  is  basml 
on  the  th^nreti^  or  foetnal  background  that  serves  as  the  firame  oS 
reference  with  whidt  the  prd'essional  ai^roaches  Mch  rtudent,  dient, 
or  i»tient  (Isaacson,  19^).  It  h  this  ft^me  of  reference  that  helps 
the  p»ctit:oner  move  beyond  a  cockbook  appnmdi  to  the  pr^ess  of 
facilitating  growth  and  development  In  a  field  sudu  as  career 
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HOW  DO 
THEORIES  HELP 
CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT 
FACHJTATORS? 


WHAT  THEORIES 
DO  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT 
FACILITATORS 
USE? 


devek^ment,  where  the  isnknowo  may  oatwei^  the  known,  theory 
ma  help  ti»  ^ran^or  and  dtoit  make  infonned  (^brte  to  rwiuee 
vntfirtaliitgr  and  its  isapasA  (H»t,  1977). 

How  Do  niGoa^M  Help  Career  'Devekupment  Vm^itaUml 
Theortes  help  make  loiae  of  eai^flrieiieei;  tlMy  bridgs  &e  gap  between 
knowIedgB  and  the  nakBown.  tee^  d^^o^nent  tiieoiies  offinr 
rationale,  giiiddiiiea»  dixeetieiis  aiid  grab  fteOital^ 
development  While  madi  prpfearienal  knowled^  to  the  field  of 
eooflMdfav  haa  beea  iterated,  tim  maini  a  graai  amm^ 
imeeitaiiity  nd  ondteovNed  ksowledga.  Ti»  mMt  d^mndable, 
effident  Mlge  to  that  potential  knowl^lge  li^  ki  the  realm  of 
flieaty.  Jnafc  aa  ^igraidlaBi  need  botli  knowledge  and  theoy  to 
d^pgwnm  and  tmt  ^ttait^  so  do  tmmmkn  wlu>  deal  with  &r  le» 
l^iysiea]  coneerns.  Career  development  theoiy  helps  to: 

make  sense  of  what  we  experience  and  learn  ; 
bridffs       between  knowledge  and  the  unknown; 
smmnariae  tofi»rmatkm; 
ex|dain  inftemation; 
make  inredietkHa; 

pdnt  wA  rolatiims  between  meam  and  ei^ 
fbmmlate  goal^  and, 

stimulate  researdi  aimed  at  improving  the  knowledge  and 
skill  bases  for  career  counseling. 
(Shertaer  and  Stone,  1974) 

In  brief,  theories  provide  more  systematic  and  dependable  approaches 
to  fodHtating  career  de^^h^mmit  than  mere  hunches,  coryectures  or 
totoitive  guesses.  The  ultimate  test  of  a  career  theory  is  how  well  it 
woiks  to  achieve  the  goals  agreed  to  by  career  devetopment 
facilitators  and  their  clients.  Despite  many  serious  research  and 
development  needs  in  career  theory,  there  is  some  empirical  evidence 
to  suggest  that  good  career  development  theories  can  be  very 
praetkal  witii  a  variety  of  clients  in  many  sMagB. 

What  The€rie$  do  Career  DeveU^nront  Fadlitaton  Use? 

'Hmre  are  many  tiiMriM  c^mMr  ctoveliqmMnt  and  career  choice. 
If  oreov»',  just  as  is  the  case  for  most  eounsehng  theories,  it  must  be 
saM  that  i^roaehes  to  fociUtating  car^  devetopment  are  more 
tedmiqttes'in'seardi^of-theories  than  actual  theories  (Isaaeson,  1986; 
Zunker,  1989).  At  the  same  time,  however,  extant  efifortp  at  theory 
building  have  progressed  over  time  and  offer  mudi  practical  insi^^t 
for  practitioners. 

How  ikws  an  understanding  of  career  dewl^^nnen.  ■  thwnies  help  me 
as  a  connsetor?  How  can  th^yries  help  me  use  <:?r^r  and  labor 
market  information  more  dfoetively  with  individuals  and  gtwpBl 
How  do  theories  help  me  provide  eareev  exploration  and  decision 
making  asdstanee?  How  do  they  helf>  me  woric  with  indh^duals  who 
need  help  finding  a  job?  To  answer  these  and  ^milar  questions,  a 
brief  description  of  some  selected  theories  of  career  development  and 
a  model  of  the  c^nmseling  process  foUow,  The  model  is  presented  as 
one  example  of  a  structure  to  help  career  development  &ciliti;4«rs  in 
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th^  work  wi^  efients.  ^iditional^,  tlid  nKxiel  provnles  a  format  for 
flltt^iBtiiigbow  theories  eaa       wift  various  streets  of  &eilitating 


SELECTED 
CAREER 
DEVELOPM 
THEORIES 


NT 


Trait  and  Factor 


H(dlaBd*s  nwofy  of 
Voeattoaal  FenonaUtiM 
and  Environments 


Soctoeconomio  Tbeory 


Whfle  timre  are  many  vnyt  to  calegorise  eare«r  develoimient  theories, 
J^sen  (1984)  has  esnstroeted  a  ^^al  chissifieatlon  system  that  will 
be  need  in  this  module.  Career  ^velopm^t  theories  can  be  divided 
into  two  msi^  dasMs:  Stnutmal  and  Dev^f^aentaL  Nomerous 
fliMries  cm^  be  i>jcli^ed  in  eadi  arw,  iMwevnr,  eoverage  ki  Ais 
oM&iIe  wiD  be  dbhradated  to  h^^ltfit  Mae  ma^or  pt^ts  of  selected 
theories.  The  Badngiouad  Infbrmstifln  in  thia  module  wwtains  more 
detailed  esplanatloBs  of  time  timles,  and  their  impHeations  for 
practice.  Readers  wanting  more  eraxplete  explanations  of  the  theories 
covered  hers  and  other  career  davd^aeat  theori^  can  find  sudi 
im*;v  natien  in  woiks  fagr  tiw  eriglaatm  «f  the  the^ies,  sudi  as  books 
lor  Brown  md  &oohs  (i»m  md  0^»ow  (vm\  and  in  other  works 
listed  in  the  S^eted  ReadiagB  seetiims  of  Ifakiraodule. 

StnMtoral  theories  fbeos  on  individual  characterisUcs  and  di£forenees 
aflMiv  and  betwe«i  persons.  Hie  rtmctoral  tiieories  di^ussed  in 
this  modote  are:  Trait  and  Factor  Theofy,  HonancTs  Theory  of 
Vocational  I^rstmafititti  and  KsvironnMnte,  and  Socioectmomic 
Hieories. 

"nrait  aad  factor 

This  theory  ori^nated  with  Parsons  (ld09)  who  behoved  that  the 
best  way  to  dioMe  an  ocei^tiw>  was  to  know  one's  m^and  the 
wodd  ci  work  and  make  a  coaneetion  betwe«i  the  two  sets  ^ 
kiwwle^  WilHamsoa  (1939)  and  ^hers  expimded  this  theoiy 
throui^  the  use  of  tests  and  ^her  assessment  tods  to  measure 
people's  traits  and  the  teaits  requirMl  in  certain  occupations.  Two 
nu^or  assumptionB  Strait  and  factor  theory  are  that  individual 
rod  job  traits  can  be  mntdted,  and  that  close  matches  are 
positive^  eorrdated  with^  swoess  and  satisfaction. 

HoUandls  the<ny  of  vocational  personalities  and 
envigoBinoBtt 

Over  a  series  <tf  years,  Holland         1973, 19$6)  presented  his 
theoiy,  whidb  is  Itosed  m  assnmj^ons  that:  pMple's  omq>ations 
are  extensions  or  mani&^atlons  of  tlieir  povtHuJit^  that  people 
wra-kii^  hi  an  oect^aticii  have  ahnilar  persmiaHty  chwtMteristicB; 
and  that  hussmi  personalities  and  work  environments  can  be 
classified  into  ^  categnies  of  vocational  personalities  and 
environments.  The  six  perstmality  ^ypes  and  work  environments 
areld)eled:  reahstie,  investigaiive,  arti^  social,  enterprising 
and  convmtlona]  and  riiare  the  acro^  RAISEC.  Holland 
suggests  that  people  can  Amotion  and  develop  best  and  find  job 
Batis0Ktioa  in  wvrk  environmrats  that  are  compatible  with  their 
personalities. 

SooioeooonBiic  thMvy 

Sociologists  and  economists  provide  detailed  explanations  and 
deseripttos  of  how  ime's  cahare,  &iai]y  baekgnmnd,  social  and 
economic  conditions  and  other  ihctors  outside  an  individuaTs 
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Supac's  Theory 


Knuubolts's  Sodal 
Lrarning  lliMvy 


Decision  Making  Theories 


Cognitive  Tliearies 


control,  itTongiy  influence  one's  identity,  values,  and  overall 
human  and  career  development  Socioeconomic  theory  is  also 
known  as  tiw  dianse  or  a^tet  theoiy.  Tliis  an^rradi  to 
on^rstanding  earetr  de^^^moit  mggrato  th^  many  people 
f^dlow  the  path  of  toast  re^rtanee  in  ^tdr  career  deveh^nn^  by 
singly  felling  into  whatever  wrak  opportunities  happen  to  come 
Aetr  way. 

Devel^miental  theories  (bcus  tm  intrapeisenal  di£forences  across  the 
tt&  span  of  an  individnars  human  ^fi^i^n«it  Hie  devekpmmtal 
tiiMoia  that  win  be  discn^d  are:  Siva^s,  Krundtolts's,  IMsim 
Making  and  Cognitive. 

Super's  theory 

Super  (1957)  and  other  theorists  of  career  development  recognize 
Uie  dian^BS  that  peo^  go  through  as  th^  mature.  Career 
patterns  are  determined  hy  socioeconomic  fectors,  mental  and 
plqrskal  rfriWties,  pmonal  characteristics  and  the  opportunities 
to  whidi  persons  ue  eiqwsed.  Feopte  seek  »reer  satis&etion 
ihroui^  work  roln  in  whiA  ihey  can  eqnress  themsehres  and 
im^ement  and  devriop  their  self-eoncqyts.  Career  maturity,  a 
main  eonc^  in  Super's  tiieoiy,  is  manifested  in  the  sueeessftil 
SMompltohm^at  <^£^  ami  stags  dewlqcMiimtal  ta^  aoMS  the 
life  span.  Sn^       eU^  attoktkm  to  the  interrdationships 
among  and  between  car^r  stages  and  life  roles,  such  as  child, 
spouM  and  parmit 

Krumboltz's  Social  Learning  Theory 
KrumboHz  (1979)  deveioiwd  a  theoiy  of  career  ded^on  makii^ 
and  ^velointtait  based  on  our  so^  leamiii^  or  mvironmental 
conditions  and  ev«its,  gmetic  infhira^  and  le  rning 
experimces.  People  choose  their  careers  on  the  basis  ^  what 
they  lurve  learned.  Certain  behaviors  are  modeled,  rewarded  and 
reinforced. 

Decision  Making  Themies 

Some  ^i^im  makii^  the<»^es  hyiM>thesize  that  there  are  critical 
points  in  our  livra  when  choices  t^e  made  tiiat  greatly  influence 
our  ^reer  devebpm«it  Th^  deciskn  making  points  are  such 
ev«its  as  educational  dioices,  «itiy  level  job  positions,  changing 
jdl>s,etc.  Other  d^si<m  ma^g  theoriM  are  miMm^  with 
ongoii^  dlioices  i^ss  the  life  si»n.  The  dMisicms  that  we  make 
are  influenced  by  c  jr  awar^ess  of  the  choices  that  are  available 
to  us  and  our  knowledge  <tf  how  to  evaluate  them. 

Cognitive  Hieories 

Ci^tive  th^M  of  career  developmmt  are  built  around  how 
individuals  process,  int^rate  and  react  to  information.  The  ways 
in  whidi  individuals  proems  information  are  determined  Yty  their 
c<^tive  strurtures.  Hiese  structixres  influence  how  individuals 
see  themselves,  others  and  the  environment  (Tc^itive  theories 
suggest  ways  to  help  clients  build  or  refine  a  hierardiy  ai 
thinking  ^lls  and  decision  making  skills  that  influence  career 
developmrat 
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The  seleetad  theories  that  have  been  v&y  hrUify  hi|^Ii|^ted  can  be 
seon  fis  representative  of  tiie  m^ority  <^  catCBr  dev^opsimit  theories. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  H  must  be  noted  that  thesoy  development 
and  expan^on  need  to  contint^  to  appropriately  address  the  career 
devrfopment  needs  of  spedRc  populations,  eqiedal^  women  and 
minorities. 

Emo-ging  Career  Devetopmeat  llwories 
Becent  publications  fay  Brown  and  Brooks  (1990),  Isaacson  (1987) 
Znnker  (1386)  and  oth^  wnrks  on  career  devebpment  theoiy  dted  in 
tiie  nieimceB  to  this  module  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  need 
to  expand  and  r^ne  existing  theories.  New  theories  must  be 
devekq>ed  that  addien  tiie  needs  of  speetfie  populations,  m»h  as 
females,  the  gifted  and  tafeated,  peo^  of  ooto*,  efhnie  ^ii^rities,  ex- 
offiBnders  and  persms  widi  dis^Ulit^  It  shooM  be  noted  that  while 
Mneiging  themies  ex^  and  Bie  bdng  (kv^yped,  they  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  module.  ReadoiB  are  advteed  to  emiirolt  the  wwks  dted 
hi  the  Rdbrenoes  list,  mort  iwtaUy  wmits  fay:  Brodcs(1990); 
Atkinson,  Morten  &  Sue  (IM);  Oreeky,  (1975);  Ivcy,  (1987); 
F^dersMi,  (1988);  Gottfredstm,  (1^1, 1964);  Sdilos£erg,  (1984); 
Gill^Bn,  (1^2a,  l^b);  Sue  (1978, 1981);  Heinridi,  Corlane  and 
Thomas  (1^);  and  Lea  and  Ridiardson  (1991);  fbr  eoverage  of  these 
vital  deveU^Htt^ts. 

Promoting  Decision  Making  in  Life  and  Career  Development 

Knowing  how  to  ^enUfy  fqqxnrtunities  far  dioke  and  how  to  make 
r^^m^te  cboiora  can  mnpower  |w^le  to  enrkh  their  lives  and 
careers.  Unfortunately,  many  people  have  neither  taken  the  time  nor 
made  the  eflRorts  to  k^calfy  think  throt^  and  plan  their  career 
development  An  abundance  of  res^wdi  (Fredridtson,  1982;  Isaacson, 
1987;  Znnker,  1986)  indicate  that  the  socioeconomie  "chance"  or 
"accident"  theoiy  is  the  single  best  descriptor  ci  most  people's  career 
devehHDment.  Many  pet^le  &il  to  nt^ce  oj^TtunitiM  and 
r^ponsibiUtaes  for  dioiee  in  life  w  look  to  others  to  ehorae  for  them. 
Career  devetopment  fedlitators  need  to  provide  their  clients  with 
guidance  and  assistance  in  the  decision  making  pro^s. 

The  career  development  fiidHtator  is  frequently  faeeA  with  clients 
who  are  unaware  or  ignorant  of  their  career  oi^rtunities.  CHients 
often  say  "tell  me  what  to  do"  or  "I  want  to  take  that  tert  that  will 
tell  me  what  to  do."  Counselors  do  not  tell  their  clients  what  to  do. 
The  goal  of  mMt  counseling  is  to  l^lp  clients  become  aware  of 
opportunities  for  choira  and  to  assirt  them  in  learning  to  make 
important  choices.  Ther^ore,  most  counselors  are  advocates  for 
dedsion  making;  for  infbrmed,  knowlmlgeable,  re8iN)ns&le  and  wise 
choice  as  a  primary  means  of  positive  self-governance. 

Think  and  Do  was  the  title  i^the  workbook  that  accompanied  the 
basal  reader,  Fun  With  Dick  and  Janet  which  was  used  in  most 
public  and  private  sdiools  in  Uie  United  States  during  the  1940s  and 
19608.  The  dmplistic  title  of  Uiat  workbook  delivered  an  essential 
message  -  think,  before  doing. 
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In  our  action-«rienUd  society  today,  with  its  catdi  i^rases  such  as, 
"Do  it  now,"  "Don't  just  sit  there    do  swishing,"  "Just  do  It,"  comes 
an  implidt  n^ssaga  that  m^m  is  al«^a  better  than  inaction,  that 
wm  random  behavior  or  impa}^^  bdmvior  is  valued  over  inaction, 
thinking  bdbre  doing  lies  at  the  heart    wise  ded^on  making  and 
underscores  the  goals  of  most  eounsdhig:  to  help  cU^ts  beeraie 
awars  <€<^q>ertonitie8  and  re^Kmsibilit^  fbr  duike;  and  to  hdp 
them  learn  ^expropriate  ways  to  est^t^i^  prioriti^  set  goals  and 
make  ch^ees.  Coonsiriors  work  to  help  dibits  «ppn6aU,  own  and 
exerdse  their  p««<ma]  r^xm^nHty  for  s^-fiovemanw.  If  life  is  a 
car,  each  of  us  is  a  driver.  As  Miller-Ttedeman  and  Tiedeman  (1990) 
say,  eadi  of  us  is  or  can  be  the  captain  of  our  own  destiny  in  the  ship 
oflife. 

As  we  think  throu^  the  Vision  makii^  i»noo^  what  guidelines  do 
we  have?  One  approadi  is  to  loi^  for  gi^dsnce  in  the  works  of  those 
we  admire  as  peq>le  <tf'dianicter  (Moline,  1981).  Joan  of  Arc, 
Ghan^  Hetoi  Kelter,  Abraham  lincoln.  Mother  Teresa,  and  others  of 

and  vir^  acro^  the  i^m  can  be  U»ok^  to  as  models  of 
and  far  wise,  pruitent,  intdl^E^nt  anid  responsiUe  decisions  and 
accMttpHdimaits.  Additima]  moal  and  ethical  guidance  in  dednon 
making  ran  be  fbund  by  kM^ui^  at  hierardi^  for  choicM  in  our  Hves. 
For  example,  one  eonM  Iwik  to  works  w  c^itive  and  affective 
^vel^nnent,  sudi  as  Bloom's  Taxonomies  (Krathwohl,  Bloom  & 
Mada,  1964)  and  Kohlbeig's  (1981)  or  Oil^pan's  (1982)  models  of 
moral  develoi»nent  In  &et,  it  is  diffScuH  to  imagine  a  dedsion  of 
magnitwle  that  does  not  have  moral  and  ethical  dimensions  and 
hnpHcatiims  (Janis  &  Mann,  1977). 

M(»ral,  ethiral  and  reqHmsfl>le  dedsi<m  making  requires  more  nan 
knowl«lge  <^&ctttal  informati<Hi.  One  m^t  look  at  a  hierarchy  of 
dedsion  msJdng,  starting  with  data,  and  moving  throuf^  information, 
and  knowle^pe,  to  wisdom.  Ifknowl^etellsushowtodo 
something  ^denUy,  wisdom  helps  us  think  about  whether  we  want 
or  cm^t  to  do  it  In  moving  from  knowle^  and  skill  or  application 
to  wisdom,  we  move  to  a  hi^er  moral  level.  People  of  character, 
podUve  role  mc^els,  can  be  seen  as  providing  examples  of  iq)plied 
wii^om  and  moral  behavior.  Ultimately,  it  seems  such  a  moral  level 
of  applied  wisdom  is  the  desired  outcome,  or  at  least  an  ideal,  for 
resiwnsible  aeV-ff^vemance.  Fbr  these  reasons,  it  is  important  that 
counselors  work  to  help  clients  to  notice  and  positively  and 
respondbly  exploit  their  opportunities  fr-*  dioice  in  the  dedsion 
making  process. 

Biany  career  theories  do  not  give  much  ..ttention  to  the  process  of 
choice.  In  ^te  of  the  importance  d  deddon  making  to  all 
rounsjling,  many  career  theori^  seem  to  fall  short  in  thdr  attent  on 
to  this  vital  dimendon  of  career  ^velopmont  Brown  (1990)  suggests 
this  defidt  could  be  attended  to  throu^i  adaptadon  of  non-career 
focused  approaches  to  deddon  making  by  people  such  as  Janis  and 
Mann  (1977)  and  others  who  specialize  in  various  approaches  to 
deddon  making  processes.  Jepsen  and  Dille/s  (1974)  lefinitive 
discussion  (^prescnptave  and  desoiptive  models  <^  deddon  making 
provides  excellent  badcground  information  and  model  comparisons  for 
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th^  seddngttsM  ddd^on  makiii^moddls.  AdditionaUy,  a  wealth 
of  new        and  more  rwmU  wtnlu  on  w  ^mfSMoking  career 
^Muwelh^j  te^niqaes  by:  Brown  &  Brooks,  (1991);  Peterson, 
Ssmpsm  and  Bmadon  (l^D;  Qy^ierB  &  Moore,  (1^7);  Isaara^i 
(1985)  ar  d  j^pdune,  (1991);  ^  exam^e,  €0bt  moeh  needed  attention 
to  vwio^ifl  Mp^to  of  fadUtetii^  career  <^raI<qMi^t  and  career 
ded«i;m  mak^  aen»8  tlie  li&  span,  with  nun^nms  hi^^  practi^ 
OBse  exeerpto  and  illa^raUons. 

Tlie  Pkiocess  of  Career  Counseling:  A  Model 

A  number  of  writers  have  dMcril^  what  is  involve  in  the  career 
eounsehi^  proeess  beginning  with  P.trsons  ild09)  up  to  the  present 
(Brodcs,  li^;  Brown  &  Brooks,  1S91;  Grites,  1^1;  Qy^tm  it  Moore 
1987;  I;«{»cson  1985;  Knnier  &  Knu^wltz,  1984;  Peterson,  Sampson 
&  Beardon,  1991;  Beardon,  1984;  Spticane,  1991;  and  Su^,  1983, 
1984).  Building  on  the       of  th^  authors,  ei^ped^(Sysbers  and 
Moore  (1M7),  an  mitiine  of  the  career  counseling  process  follows  that 
has  two  vn^or  phases: 


•  id^itifying  Ute  dibits  goal  or  pnd>lem;  and, 

•  resolving  the  goal  or  pn^rfem 

Hie  Process  of  FaciUtatiag  Career  Devdopment  and  Career 
Counseling 

L   C^mt  goal  or  prdblem  identiiication 

A.  Establishing  a  client-counselor  relationship,  including  client- 
cimnselor  rrainmsildli^s 

B.  ChUl^rii^  dimt  wlf  and  environmental  information  to 
understand  the  dioi^s  goal  or  prcMem 

1.  Who  is  the  client? 

a.  How  dMS  the  client  view  himselfiherself,  others,  and 
his/her  world? 

b.  What  language  do^  the  client  use  to  represent  these 
views? 

c.  What  thanes  does  the  dient  use  to  organize  and 
direct  his/her  bdiavior  l»sed  on  these  views? 

2.  What  are  the  di^^s  ouTMit  status  and  envinmment? 

a.  (^ent^s  life  roles,  settings,  and  evrats 

b.  Belatiimship  to  di«it^s  goal  or  pn^lem 

C.  Understanding  client  self  and  environmental  information  by 
sorting,  analyzing  and  relatang  sudi  information  to  client's 
goal  or  problem  thrmii^  the  use  of: 

1.  Career  development  themes 

2.  (^unseling  theories 

3.  Classifteation  ^tems 

D.  Drawing  rondu«(»u-roaking  diagnoses 
II.  CUmt  goal  or  problem  resoluUon 

A  Taking  acticm  with  interventions  selected  based  on  diagnoses 

1.  (Counseling  tedmiques 

2.  Assessment,  permnal  styl^  analyses 

3.  Career  and  labor  market  information 
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B.  Develo|>ii«  an  individaal  eamr  pUui 

C.  Implemoitiiig  an  individual  eareer  plan 

D.  E^ua^ig  t^e  intact  of  the  intefVMitiims  used:  Did  the 
cHent  aeeomplish  the  goal  or  resolve  the  probl«n? 

L  If      or  pnAleni  was  n^  resolved,  recycle. 
2.  IfgKd.ri^obieniwasresohred^eloseceansding 

relatiMiritipr 

(Adapted  tram  Gysim,  N.C.  &  Moore,  E.J.  (1987) 

phasM  and  elra^te  in  the  career  c<mnsdii^  process  may  take 
pisee  duruig  one  interview  or  may  unfold  over  two  or  more  sessions. 
While  the  rteps  logicaOy  teSUnr  one  another  on  paper,  in  actual 
pra^ice,  th^  nay  not  "nmre  oftm  is  a  l»dL-and-A»th  flow  to  the 
pro^^;       dients  may  onfy  ne^  limited  counselii^  and  may 
choose  to  terminate  it  at  any  point,  prderring  in^ead  to  work  alone 
or  with  other  resources. 

Client  Itehriefing^Proceesing  and  Related  Concema 

For  many  counseto,  it  is  ^mtial  that  clients  continually  "process" 
wd^nirfthronglumttheprogr^  of  wonselii^.  At  the  M«iclu^<»n  of 
each  counseling  sMskm,  the  counselor  and  client  diould  summarize 
whathasbemdiseussedandwhataetions,  ifany,  aretobetaken.  In 
active  ddni^Sng    pnwenbig,  the  counselor  tmys  dose  attention  to 
client  bdmvior,  understandii^,  inaghts  and  lessons  learned.  The 
counseling  ibcus  is  on  client  self-governance  and  how  the  lessons 
learned  can  be  generaUzed  and  applied  by  the  client  in  the  fixture.  It 
is  esB^iUal  that  attenti<m  be  directed  to  helping  cHents  learn  decision 
making  ddlls.  Likewise,  when  clients' homework  assignments  are 
used  as  ^vities  between  counseling  sessions,  it  is  essential  that 
they  be  discuMed  an^  evaluated.  Tlusre  is  a  need  for  closure  on 
specific  topics  before  moving  on  to  new  topics.  Clo^ueisalso 
n^Msaiy  at  the  end  df  individual  sessions  and  at  the  omclusion  of 
the  counseling  relationship. 

In  summary,  some  i^ple  may  r^iuire  or  de^re  liUle  or  no  ftmrmal 
career  counseling  mid  s^I  develop  their  full  iH»tential,  while  others 
may  n^d  araistance.  For  those  who  need  help,  there  is  no  one  best 
cweer  counseling  pn^u  for  all  counselors  and  clients.  However,  the 
UM  (^a  car^r  MRmseling  model  and  an  nnderstandiiv  of  underlying 
theories  can  provide  a  structure  to  the  counseling  process.  The 
remainder  of  this  module  will  address  practical  questions  about 
theory  in  terms  of  the  conteict  and  stages  of  the  career  counseling 
model  that  has  been  presented.  This  discussion  will  follow  the 
oi^hne  of  the  model. 

Goal  or  Problem  Identification 

&>me  clients  sedc  help  to  improve  Uie  quality  of  their  lives.  No 
ai^Murent  problems  are  present,  and  their  gtml  is  self-improvement 
At  the  same  time,  other  client?  are  in  difficulty.  They  have  prd>Iems 
and  they  n^  and  want  assistance  to  address  or  rwohre  them.  The 
point  is  that  tme  starts  where  one's  clients  are.  Do  tuA  assume  there 
is  a  problem  when  one  may  not  exist  Some  clients  want  information 
only,  not  wmseling.  Other  eliento  may  ask  for  information  initially, 
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but  later  thiy  may  talk  aboat  a  prol^eni  that  is  troubling  them. 
CUents  may  engage  in  an  initial  ''terting^  time  to  see  if  it  is  safe  to 
dimss  a  imddem  with  a  «mnsd<^. 

Sandflies,  the  cH^fs  goal  or  problem  identificaUon  is 
etrai^i^^frard.  NefedUngsi^amd^,  inseeority  orftvMration  are 
evi^^  the  di»t  marefy  wants  infer^ition  about      hi  the  local 
labor  market  At  other  times,  problem  «r  goal  idoitifieation  is  more 
eomfdex,  and  the  wmnseling  fbata  may       to  be  on  b^  personal- 
emotional  and  career  eon^ms.  The  need  for  information  ^xmt  jobs 
may  be  mixed  with  doubts  about  self-worth,  eomtional  issues  or 
&mily  proUems.  If  sodi  pers«ial  eoneems  are  suibtoyal,  the 
«tfeer  q>ec^  a^>ecte  rfcwmseling  may  need  u)  be  delayed  or  de- 
empha^«i  abtil  some  progrMS  is  made  m  helping  the  dknt  deal 
with  his/her  more  compelling  personal  issues. 

Establishing  the  Oient-Coons^or  Relationship 

Mlsetive  cotinsding  r^iuires  a  po^tive  counsdor^dient  relationship. 
Req)eet  for  the  uniqueness,  dignity,  wortii  and  potential  of  the  cUent, 
empathy,  and  coanselor«hent  rapfwrt  are  vital  to  the  relati<»iship. 
B^^n  eoukl  \w&  to  works  fay  Brammer  (1^),  Bei^jamin  (1^1)  or 
any  number  of  other  ridi  resour^  on  building  and  maintaining  the 
counseling  relatitmship. 

A  final  BspMt  ci  the  counseling  relatioiship  focuses  on  the  nature, 
staxeteire,  pot^taal  co^,  ethical  obl^ations  and  poulble  ^-esults  of 
caxwr  counseling.  What  ars  the  elimt's  expectatiims  r^rding  time, 
cost,  oonfidoiti^ty  and  outcomes?  Are  cH^t  exi^etation:,  realistic? 
What  respective  responsibilities  do  the  counselor  and  client  have  in 
the  relationship?  Counselor  and  elicit  need  to  rrach  a  eomm<m 
understanding  concerning  the  nature,  structure  and  expected  results 
car^r  counseling. 

Gathering  Client  Self  and  Envircnmental  Information 

While  the  counseling  relationdiip  is  being  established,  the  task  of 
gathering  dient  self  and  envinmmental  information  b^ns  as  a 
mmns  to  help  underhand  the  eli«i^s  goal  or  problem.  iCnnier  and 
Krumboltz  (1984)  pointed  out  that  althou^  the  ways  in  whidi  this  is 
drnie  vaiy  Ma>rding  to  raonselor  style  and  th^retical  orientation,  the 
opening  qu^ons  are  similar,  "^o  are  you?,  What  is  troubling  you? 
Why  have  you  dedded  to  seek  counseling  now?  Tdl  me  more  about 
yourself  and  what  you  want,"  and,  "What  do  you  want  to  gain  from 
«>unseling?" 

Understanding  CUent  Self  and  Environmental  Information 

l^ile  working  to  develop  the  counselor-client  relationship,  the 
counselor  uses  the  key  interviewing  skill  cf  active  listening  to 
sy^matically  elidt,  gather,  understand  and  interpret  client 
information  and  bdiavior.  These  interviewing  skills  are  based  on  in- 
depth  knowlwlge  of  th^ries  of  human  behavior  and  human  growth 
and  development  In  tuni,  these  theories  of  human  development 
provide  the  necessiry  language  and  constructs  to  interpret  and 
e^lain  the  information  present^  and  the  behavior  ochibited  by 
clients.  In  this  phase  of  cotanseling,  considerable  effort  must  be 
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directed  to  heljang  clients  assess  thdr  many  life  and  career  roles 
(human,  citizen,  sibling,  spouse,  parent,  subordinate,  supervisor,  etc.) 
with  some  attmtiai  to  how  diets'  ouw  iwues  might  aff^  Uieir 
^pufi'ant  others. 

Drawing  Conelusioas  -  Making  Diagnoses 
As  the  counselw  gathers,  understands  and  interiMrets  client 
informatiim  and  b^vior  durii^  rareer  «mnselin|^  the  coimselor 
b^ins  to  draw  tentative  omdui^s  or  diagnraM  about  Uieir 
meaning.  Conduaons  or  dkgnoses  made  initially  are  mtt  (me  time 
judgements  applied  for  all  time.  Hicy  are,  insteaid,  hypotheses  that 
the  ctmnseior  substantiates,  mmliiles  or  discards  as  the  career 
counseling  process  unfidds. 

Crites  (1981)  ^iggerted  that  there  are  thr^  types  ^  diagnoses  that  a 
counselor  may  want  to  consider  making:  differential,  dynamic  and 
ded»onal. 

•  Di£ferential  diagnosis  focuses  on  Uie  identification  and 
rat^roation  of  client  goals  or  problems.  Differ«itial 
diagnosis  answers  the  question,  HVhat  is  Uie  client's  problem 
or  goair  Inscriptive  labels  such  as  undecided  and  indedsive 
are  often  used. 

•  I^ynamic  diagnosis,  the  se«>nd  type,  focuses  on  why~on 
reasons  and  iK)8sibIe  causes  for  the  dienf  s  problem  or  goal. 

•  Dedsional  diagnosis  focuses  on  aasessing  and  helping 
clients  develop  d^iaon  making  strat^iies,  processes  and 
skills. 

Client  Goal  or  PnAlem  Resolution 

After  extensive  eftbrts  to  get  to  know  the  clioit  and  idenUfy,  clarify 
and  specify  the  client^s  goals  or  problems,  the  c<Hinselor  and  client 
work  to  achieve  goals  and/or  resolve  ^roldems  (Crites,  1981a). 
Counseling  tmAs  such  as  appraisal  data,  per«>nal  and  labor  market 
inforroatirai,  all  pIiQr  a  paxt  in  how  and  when  problem  or  goal 
r^Ittti(m  occurs.  For  example,  formal  use  of  t^ts,  inventories, 
structured  questionnaires,  essajns  and  interviews  can  fodUtate  client 
self-understanding.  These  assessments  also  allow  a  client  to  compare 
himselDTierself  to  workers  in  various  occupations. 

Using  Career  and  LalK>r  Maricet  Information  in  Career 
Counseling 

In  this  phase  of  goal  resoluhun  or  problem  solving,  career  and  labor 
market  information  can  be  used  to: 

•  help  clients  gain  current  and  accurate  information  about 
occupations  and  the  world  of  work; 

•  instruct  individuals  about  the  realities  of  the  work  world; 

•  help  clients  expand  Iheir  occupational  and  meer  horizons; 

•  help  clients  narrow  their  range  of  potential  occupations; 

•  help  clients  obtain  and  interpret  subjective  career 
information,  such  as  how  it  feels  to  work  in  career  fields  and 
sf^cific  occupations; 
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•  nK^vale  individuals  to  esq^re  Aew  options;  and 

•  help  individuals  ^vek^  a  balance  betw^  their  ne^  and 
wants  and  oeeupatiimal  snppfy  and  demand  in  the  labor 
market 

Devel<q>ing  aa  Individual  Career  Flan 
When  clients  begin  gathering  and  organizing  information,  Uiey  can 
relate  and  apply  it  to  their  ear^  plannii^  and  dedsiw:!  making.  By 
fitting  information  t^^er  in  certain  ways  and  ^itegories, 
relation^ps  become  more  apparait  litis  ti|^t  focus  can  help  clients 
ktentify  and  commit  to  clear  carMr  grals  with  qwdfic  ol^tives,  su^ 
as  the  education,  ^Is  or  training  they  will  need.  Clients  can  then 
draw  up  ^rateg^  and  qwcilic  plans  for  a^mplidiing  their  goals. 

Tmpkananting  an  Individual  Career  Plan 
What  types  of  educatkm/skilli/training  are  needed  by  clients  for 
specific  care^?  Setf-apptdMl  ii^rmatiMi  and  experioiee  au<Uting 
can  and  must  be  d<me  by  the  client  This  informati<m  can  be 
translated  directiy  into  job-related  knowledge,  attitudes,  skills  and 
(tefldto  or  limitations.  When  these  relationships  are  seen  and 
onderstm^  client  s^-^mildrace  and  self-frarth  can  be  uicreased 
(Qy^ra,  1983).  The  clients  ibort  and  loi^  term  goals  can  be  refined 
and  formal  implonentatiim  (rf*  plans  can  commence  or  continue. 

Evaluating  and  Closing  the  Counseling  Relationship 

'Rie  final  phase  (^goal  or  problem  resolution  is  assMsing  the 
b^vioral  changes  that  may  have  occurred  during  counseling  and 
evaluating  the  impact  <^the  interventions  used  during  the  process. 
One  way  to  accompUdi  this  is  to  have  the  climt  review  and 
summarize  what  has  taken  place  and  generalize  beyond  the 
rounseling  pro^ss  into  the  ftsture.  T%is  is  the  point  in  the  counseling 
proross  whei^  maximum  ddbriefing  is  essential,  eqyedally  to  tease 
oat  implications  for  fataro  plans,  actions  and  client  success.  Was  the 
counseling  effective?  What  steps  have  we  taken  toward  the  goal? 
Are  we  on  the  ri^t  track?  Have  we  reached  our  goal?  What  steps 
could  be  taken  in  the  fbture?  Finally,  the  counselor  and  client  can 
muto;a%  review,  munmar^  and  dniw  ccmclusions  and  implications 
from  the  counseUng  relationslup  and  prc^ras. 

Durii^  the  summary,  counselor  and  client  may  identify  some 
unfinished  buaness,  such  as  a  i»r8<mal  problem  or  educational 
de^te.  The  client  may  need  more  information  or  more  time  to 
wnsider  and  refl^  on  the  information  already  available.  As  a 
result,  the  counselor  may  recycle  previously  used  interventions,  to 
allow  more  time  for  wunselor-elient  con»deration  and  reflection,  or 
the  counralor  may  try  other  interventicms.  The  counselor  may  say, 
"We  triMl  this . . .,  shall  we  try  again  or  make  a  new  plan?". 

Also,  diuing  the  summary,  the  ^unselor  may  find  that  the  client  is 
unsure  about  elMing  the  counselii^f  relationship.  In  this  event,  the 
client's  feelinp  <^insMurity  need  to  be  addressed.  The  counselor 
may  want  to  open  up  this  topic  by  saying,  It  seems  as  if  we  have 
achieved  what  we  set  out  to  do  during  our  time  t<^ether.  Sometimes 
when  people  reach  this  point,  having  made  some  of  the  chan^  you 
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have  made,  ttwy  wodAst  if  they  are  rea^y  to  b&idte  new  situationB. 
Ceulditbethaiyoofedthis  wayT  If  acoanadOTsensesacUwitrs 
hedtawy  to  end  the  relatlondaR  these  fceltogs  need  to  be  addressed 
dSr^ly.  Part  of  dMing  the  proeess  is  woridng  through  any 
em^al  investmott  associated  with  the  eareer  eounseling 
TOlatlonshipCBramiiier&Sbostmm,  19^}.  The  client  should  not  feel 
emotionally  dependent  on  the  connasbr. 

Using  Career  I>evelopme]it  llieoriei  in  Career  Counseling 
The  preeedingdesCTiption  of  the  phases  and  activities  of  a  career 
eounseHng  process  is  an  overview    many  of  the  issues  and  tasks  in 
career  counseling,  such  as:  approaches  to  stimulating  client  self- 
knowledge;  dedskm  making;  goal  scttinr,  rwource  utilization  and 
goal  attainment  The  next  step  in  this  module  is  to  fbcus  directly  on 
how  career  development  theories  can  help  in  understanding  and 
feffil<t^ting  cBent  career  development 

How  Do  Caxe^  Development  Theories  Help  in  Making 
DiagBMM? 

IKagnoses  are  based  m  all  available  cli«it  data  and  information* 
Bttdi  as  achievemert  tests,  interest  inventori^  etc  In  counseling,  all 
available  data  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  models  of  human  behavior 
that  best  help  the  counselor  understand  the  dientfs  goals  or 
problems. 

The  career  development  fecilitatm-  and  client  analyse  the  daU 
throu^  the  Iwis  of  career  development  theofy.  searchii^  fiw  dues 
and  ideas  to  help  them  identify  goals  or  resolve  problems.  Human 
beings  and  their  b^avior,  however,  are  hi^ly  complex.  There  is  no 
exact  scsenee  to  d^ne  th«n.  Nevertheless,  theories  are  guideposto  to 
human  behavior. 

Socioeconomic  theories  can  also  be  helpftal  in  making  diagnoses. 
These  theories  provide  id«as  concerning  what  to  look  for  in  people's 
growth,  develoiwnMit,  and'envinmment  that  will  help  in 
understanding  how  they  discover,  refine  and  maintain  their  identity. 
For  example,  an  understanding  <rf  dients'  fomily  vahxes  could  help  us 
understand  the  value  structure  underlying  their  choices  in  terms  of 
gMider  storeotyping  and  occupational  selection. 

Bow  Do  Career  Develt^ment  T1ie«nies  Help  fn  Setting  OoiOs? 
During  goal  or  prd>lem  iden^cation,  clarification,  and  specification, 
Crites  (1981a)  suggesto  that  "the  cliMJt  and  counselor  collaboratavely 
i(tentify  the  attitudes  and  behaviors  in  the  career  problem  that  are 
interfering  with  the  ded^  making  process  and  together  they 
survey  the  range  of  possible  solutions."  During  this  period,  career 
theories  can  be  helpfol. 

All  career  development  theories  contain  ideals  and  goals  that  can 
help  to  guide  career  development  For  example,  dedsion  theories  also 
can  help  a  dient  make  a  spedfit.  choice,  sudi  as  a  short-term  goal. 
Decision  theories  can  also  help  a  dient  learn  a  process  of  dedsion 
making,  whidi  the  client  can  use  to  set  long-term  goals  to  enrich  all 
aspects  (^his/her  life. 
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^infer^^^eveiy  career  Aeoiy  can  be  seen  to  have  some  concept  of 
^•actualisation,  competei^  or  career  maturity  that  can  serve  as  an 
idsa]  or  long-term  goal  to  aim  ibr  in  counwHng.  Hollanif  s  eoncmt  of 
congruence,  consistency  and  id«itity.  Super's  concept  of  career 
maturity,  and  BJiner-Tiedeman  and  lineman's  cmcept  of  being 
^>tain  (tf  the  ship  of  one's  "Kfecareer"  can  serve  as  long  term  goals  or 
id^s  to  aim  tar  in  career  counsehi^. 

How  Do  Career  Development  lliearies  Belp  Clients? 

^tes  (1981a)  sug;^  that  there  are  at  least  three  n^jor  outcomes 

w  counseling  -  -  making  a  choice,  acquiring  dedsiim  making 
^lls,  and  enhancing  general  aOjus^anOTt  Knowledge  gained  ftor  i 
theories  can  be  helpful  in  dealing  with  each  of  these  outcomes. 

Bfaking  a  Choice 
[  To  enaUe  counselors  to  help  individuals  make  career  choices,  trait 
and  factOT  theofy  (rffers  interest,  ai^tude,  values  and  career  maturity 
assessment  Trait  and  factor  theoiy  helps  dients  asse»  their 
personality  traits  that  mi^t  be  desirable  in  certain  careers. 
Personality  and  developmental  theories  also  suggest  posdble  patterns 
of  previous  behaviors  Aat  may  facilitate  or  hinder  didce  making. 
Socioeconomic  theory  offers  clients  an  understan£ng  of  possfl^e 
environmental  pressures  (parents,  peers,  spouses)  and  how  they  affect 
career  development  Ckjgnitive  theories  provide  insist  into  how 
individuals  process  and  use  informatiwj  in  choice  making.  Ccgnitive 
theories  can  illustrate  the  need  fbr  clients  to  devek^  ^Is  in 
processing  the  information  that  is  available  to  them.  Decision 
theories  and  strat^^  provide  clients  with  qjedfic  and  general 
approaches  to  making  choices  and  to  overall  decision  making  alnlity 
and  re^nsibility. 

Acquiring  Decision  Skills 

The  second  outcome  of  the  counseling  process  is  acquiring  decision 
skiUs.  Counselors'  abiUUes  to  assist  individuals  in  acquhing  dersion 
I  makmg  skills  can  be  increased  by  the  knowledge  piwided  by  career 
development  theories.  Decision  making  tiieoiy  provides  possiUe 
models  to  use  and  outlines  and  explains  the  decision  making  process 
so  wunselors  can  use  and  share  this  knowledge  with  then*  clients. 
While  some  cliente  may  need  direct  help  in  seeing  how  to  go  about 
making  a  decision,  others  may  need  help  in  how  th^  process 
information  as  Uiey  make  decisions.  Iii  the  latter  cases,  native 
theories  may  provide  some  answers  concerning  how  to  help  woric  with 
tlie  problems  clients  may  have  in  processing  information. 

Enhancing  Cienerai  AcUustmeat 

•Hie  third  outcome  is  general  adjustment  Because  woris  roles,  work 
settings,  and  work-linked  events  play  a  substantial  part  in  people's 
hves,  attention  to  adjustment  is  crucial.  A  number  of  theories 
provide  good  insists  into  this  issue.  Holland's  thi»iy,  especially  his 
concept  of  congruence,  can  help  one  understand  and  assess 
relationships  between  personality  and  work  environmente. 
Developmental  theories,  such  as  Super's,  can  also  be  helpfW 
particularly  the  concept  of  developmental  tasks  at  certain  stages  of 
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hh,  sudt  as  sel^ng  a  mate,  rearing  diUdren»  etc.  Understanding 
^vetopmental  isaks  to  be  ma^ered  at  dififerent  ages  and  ^ages 
eems  the  life  span  and  how  the  peT»m  has  paform«l  them  ean 
provide  insist  into  the  nature  and  quality  of  a  person's  a4ia8tment 
A  related  developmental  concept  is  eareer  maturity,  or,  for  adults, 
career  adaptalnUty.  Instniments  are  now  availabie  to  help  olrtain 
measures  of  ^u^r  maturity  or  ci  the  general  a4iustment  and 
adaptalnUty  ^  individuals  to  their  work  roles. 

Decisiim  makii^  theory  can  be  helpiul  in  (»«nM>tii%  a  perstm's 
goieral  a4}U8tDient  Tiedeman  and  OUara's  modd  examines  the 
processes  that  lead  up  to  choice  as  well  as  what  happens  once  a 
person  is  on  the  job.  Tiedeman  and  (XHara  use  sudi  terms  as 
iadttctkm,  reformatioai,  and  integra^ni  to  describe  the  phases  a 
worker  may  go  through  as  he/she  deals  with  job  adjustment  and 
advancement  Similar^,  the  concept  of  life  eareer  roles  and  role 
conflict  can  be  useftil  to  help  explain  and  remedy  life  and  job 
adjustm^t  pn^leros  and  issues. 

Summary 

In  this  module,  discussion  has  focused  on  career  development  theories 
and  their  importance  in  facilitating  careo-  development  Career 
development  theories  were  cli^ified  into  structural  and 
developmental  categories.  Hi^l^ts  of  selected  theories  from  eadi 
classification  scheme  were  briefly  described.  A  model  cireer 
development  was  ]»reseni^  to  offer  some  guidelines  and  structure  fbr 
the  process  of  career  development  facilitation.  Illustrations  of  how 
eareer  development  theories  fit  into  the  counseling  modd  were 
presented.    Special  att^tion  was  paid  to  decision  making  and 
career  and  labor  market  information  as  m^jor  aspects  and  tools  in 
facilitating  life  career  development 

Coadusion 

Career  development  is  a  complex  pro^s.  Career  development 
facilitators  need  theories  as  a  basis  for  what  they  do,  how  ihey  do  it 
and  why  they  do  it  Many  career  development  theories  stress  the  role 
of  self-concept  in  career  exploration  and  d^sion  making.  Tlierefore, 
the  first  task  of  the  effective  counselor  is  to  get  to  know  the  client  In 
making  diagnose  of  or  drawii^  conchssions  ab<wt  an  individual's 
problems  and  ^n^ms,  every  effort  diould  be  made  to  imlividualize 
the  process,  with  attention  to  both  interpersonal  and  intrapersonal 
differences.  Self-under^anding  in  occupational  terms  (worker  roles) 
needs  to  be  connected  to  the  in^viduafs  other  We  roles.  Career 
development  and  career  choices  may  also  n^  to  be  mu^lly  agreed 
upon  fay  the  client  and  significant  others,  sudi  as  a  spouse  and 
dei^ndents. 

All  who  work  to  facilitate  career  development  must  demonstrate: 
understanding  of  the  complexity  of  human  development; 
underetanding  of  career  development  as  a  m^jor  subset  or  part  of 
human  development;  respect  for  the  complexity  of  human,  social  and 
global  issues;  commitment  to  career  development;  awareness  of  client 
needs  and  coordination  of  resources  for  meeting  those  needs;  the 
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requiremMit  fi»r  continaing  ixrofestional  education  and  respeet  ftr  the 
worth*  d^nHy.  uniqueness  and  potential  of  all  people. 

Career  development  workers  need  to  help  dimts  es^nd  ways  Owy 
ean:  anderstasd  theasdvM,  dream,     priority  estafali^  short 
term  and  long  term  ^  career  goal^  plan;  exploro,  tmderstaid  and 
enter  the  wwk  wi^  coiiq^  tibehr  wiak-related  necNb,  plana, 

detires  and  axpecti^s  to  ^>tion8  avaiWe  hi  tiie  tebor  market; 
refine  goals;  and  act  to  adUeve  goals.  Hd^phig  dienta  learn  to  gather, 
analyze,  and  nse  career  and  Udber  market  information  u  a  vttal 
aspect  of  this  proo^  Usfaig  career  devek^maent  theories  is  essoitial 
hi  working  to  help  peoi^e  find  raipowennent,  satis&ction  and  success 
throo^mit  their  life  care^  de^qpnmt 
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THEORIES  OF  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 

DECISION  MAKING 

BACKGBOUND  INFORMATION 
MODULE  4 

Jepsen's  (1984)  global  dassifkatlon  system  will  be  used  to  oiiganize  this  Badcground  InfOTmation 
section  for  Module  4. 

Career  development  theories  can  be  divided  into  two  mi^or  classes: 

1.  etnictaral,  focused  cm  individual  diaraeteristiM  and  di£ferai^  among  and  between 
individuals,  and 

2.  devdopmeatal,  focus^  on  intraperstmal  different  aensa  the  life  span  of  a  pers<m's 
human  devekpment 

yfhi\e  numerous  theories  could  be  included  in  each  area,  the  average  in  this  diapter  will  be 
limited  to  m^r  points  of  the  following  selected  theories: 

Structural  Theories 

•  Trait  and  Fkctor 

•  HoUand's  Theory  of  VMational  Personalities  and  Environments 

•  Sodoeomomic  llieoiy 

Developmental  Theories 

•  Super's  1%eoTy  and  Adult  Career  I^velcpment  Hieories 

•  KnunboHs's  Sodal  Laming  Th^>ry 

•  Decision  Making  Theories 

•  Cognitive  Theories 

Readers  wanting  fhller  summaries  of  the  genesis,  histoiy,  development,  research  base  and  impact 
of  the  theories  covered,  as  well  as  th^ries  not  ineludMl,  can  aetk  that  information  in  soiirce  works 
of  the  theories,  in  works  cited  at  the  start  of  this  sectiim,  especial^  Brown  and  Brooks  (1990)  and 
Osipow  (19S3),  and  in  atWtional  works  listed  in  the  Suggested  Readings  s^i<m  at  the  dose  of  this 
chapter. 

Structural  Theories 

Trait  and  Factor 

Trait  and  Factor  counseling  was  first  called  "vocational  guidance"  (Paroons  1909)  and  tiien, 
"vocational  counseling,"  before  getting  its  cun^t  title.  Parsons'  work  in  vocational  guidance, 
which  started  in  1905,  established  a  longstandii^  i^end  in  car^r  counseling  and  remains  strongly 
influential  today.  Parsons  conceptualized  a  simple  three  step  process  for  facilitating  vocational 
development  by  helpii^  counselors  emphasize: 

1.  "...clear  understanding  of  yourself,  aptitudes,  abilities,  interests,  resources,  limitations,  and 
other  qualities." 

2.  "...knowledge  of  the  requirements  and  conditions    success,  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
compensations,  opportunities,  and  prospects  in  different  lines  of  woric." 

3.  ..true  reasoning  on  the  relations  of  these  two  groups  of  fiscts" 
(Parsons,  1909). 
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Parscms'  view  of  the  vocatumal  guidance  proeeM  oahninated  in  helping  the  eminselee  fit  into  a 
dmen  oeca^titm.  Beeause  of  Pbtboiu^  admowtedged  hiatorical  iNlnuMy  in  ftdUt^^  earror 
develt^ment  and  be«ai^  elemmts  of  trait  and  &ctor  appitMMhee  haw  reniained  influ<»itial  for 
over  85  years,  a  bri^histoiy  seems  in  order. 

Parsons'  ^oeptuatisatiMi  and  iq>proach  to  vocati<mal  eminseling  readi^      itself  to  expansim 
and  extmsicMi,  espeeialfy  fagr  indiu^ial  pqpdiologi^  the  United  States  Govemmmt,  the  Natkmal 
VoeatsMial  Guid^)ce  AssodatiM  and  oUiers  wi^kii^  to  underrtand  occupational  snceen  and 
organic  inibrmation  abmxt  oeeupatamal  ponfixSities  and  chara^eristks  throu^itf  the  l^)s  and 
19308.  During  the  san»  period*  paralM  dSonU  were  und^tahMi  fay  differential  pfl!y«hol<^Ma  and 
pqrchometrists  who  fbcused  im  measurement  of  individual  diffinrmc^  The  Great  Deprss^on  in 
the  I93(te  and  entiy  into  World  War  n  in  DeeenA>er  1940,  grwitfy  npancted  thMe  araessiMnt  and 
inibrmatio)  movements  as  there  was  greater  governmental  and  publk  cimcem  fbr  the  American 
work  fbree. 

Williamson  (1939)  and  others  clarifi^  the  con^ts  of  trait  and  factor  thiroiy,  identifying  a  six  step 
process: 

1.  analysis:  gatiiering  data  firoro  the  elicit  and  all  avail^le  sourm; 

2.  synthesis:  assembling,  rammarismg  and  arraying  analysis  data; 

3.  diagnMis:  description  and  explanation  <^  client  and  client  conwrns  based  on  inferences 
drawn  firom  data; 

4.  pn^nosis:  predictims  cf  |N>tential  suraess  of  altemati^  and  suggestions; 

5.  rounseling:  focilitating  client  underrtanding  of  course  of  action  and  respective  posul»Uties 
of  miccess;  and 

6.  follow  up:  proceraii^d^yrie^ng  with  a  client  to  learn  what  hapj^n^;  see  if  additional 
concerns  exist  and  evaluate  the  dfectivenMS  of  counMlin^ 

Many  aspects  of  this  prorass  remain  in  career  counseling  today,  eQ>ecially  attention  to  assessment 
and  Mct^tional  inf(»ination  in  career  counseling,  career  and  idueatiMUd  placement  and 
I»r«>nnel  selection.  However,  contemporary  approach^  are  more  enc(»npaMing  in  under^^ng 
assumpUons,  scope  and  focus,  and  numerous  conrams  have  been  raised  in  terms  i^the  limitations 
of  trait  and  factor  counseling. 

Narrow  Assumptions 

FVedrickson  (1982),  Isaacson  (1985)  and  Brown  (1990),  among  others,  hi^lighted  and  critiqued 
pn^lematic  assumptions  of  the  trait  and  factor  approach,  such  as: 

•  one  best  job  for  each  person  (no  empirical  basis); 

•  one  main  type    i^rson  for  each  occupation  (no  empiriral  l»si8); 

•  conscious,  reasoned  dioice  of  (^upati<m  as  the  norm  for  most  workers  (ignoring  the 
pervasive  role  of  chanceV,  and 

•  occupational  dioice  as  a  single  didce  point  (rather  than  a  ^ntinuous  process  of  slow, 
incremental  development  across  the  life  span  with  many  sui^^uent  choices  Uirotighout 
life). 


Literal  interpretation  of  these  and  other  assumptimis  finds  Uiem  overly  simph^e  and  generally 
unsupported  1^  research.  Matching  a  perscai's  traits  with  i^reeivMl  job  requirements  is 
insufikient  fbr  effective  counseling  and  career  development  Today,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
people  are  hi^Iy  complex  and  that  occupations  are  sufHciently  more  vari^  and  diverae  than  these 
assumptions  suggest.  At  the  same  time,  a  broader  interpretation  of  rareer  development  leaves 
room  to  see  the  potential  value  of  some  of  the  assumptions  of  trait  and  factor  th^ry,  such  as  the 
idea  that  people  and  jobs  have  measurable  traits  or  eharacteristin,  and  these  traits  can  be 
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instii2in«stal  for  8iwees»  in  m>^fic  occupatums.  Hie  &et  is  tbat  infhi^ieM  of  Mt  and  h^sUa 
approadies  are  evident  in  mudi  Mwisding  todqr.  Hie  ridi  l^tcy  of  establislMd  emi^iical  in 
Mine  aspects  itf  trait  and  factor  theoiy  also  di^inguiah  t)ie  fbnnativs  cimtrilmtitms  of  Uiis  theory 
as  a  mqjor  tttse  for  many  etmtemiraraiy  af^nroaches  to  career  counseling. 

Among  implications  of  the  trait  and  factor  approach  for  c««er  coomdors,  jne  shmxld  note: 

•  Standardised  assessment  has  both  strengths  and  limitations  in  helping  individuals  adiieve 
better  underrtanding  (tf  themselves,  their  alalities^  i^ytitodes,  interests  and  other 
characteri^ics; 

•  B^auM  testing  has  so  perva^ve  a  rote  in  current  soci^  and  b^ose  career  ass.*s^iit«it 
data  summaries  iqq)ear  to  be  i^ige^ivB,  people  vMiy  unwitting^  equate  rareer  assessmwit 
with  tMting.  The  oounmlor  must  h^  dients  ^^redate  the  difTerenee  between  tests  that 
have  r^t  and  wnmg  answers  and  oth^  tmu  of  asaesamimi,  esp^iaMy  totere^ 
inventories,  which  are  comnmV  used  in  career  counseling; 

•  Counselors  n^  to  underrta^  «q>lain,  and  he^  clients  eiqAoit  ds^Jective  omowtioQal 
infonnation  and  labor  market  ^q^Mrtanities;  and 

•  Bwause  sn^ective  infonnation  am  eomplem«it  other  forms  of  lal»Mr  market  informatim, 
counselors  ne^  to  help  clients  appreciate,  s^ess  ai^  exploit  sulq^ve  rareer  information 
on  to|dcs  such  as  how  it  ieels  to  work  in  a  j^rtioilar  omq>ati<m. 

Holland's  Theory  of  Vocattonal  FnntonaUtiM  and  Eavinminents 

Over  a  seHes  of  years,  Hdland  (1966, 1973, 1985}  prramted  his  thMiy  based  on  the  assumptions 
that: 

•  p^ple's  Mcupntions  are  manifestati<ms  of  their  personalities; 

•  people  in  oca^Ations  have  similar  personality  characteristics;  and, 

•  P'ople  and  work  environments  can  be  clarified  into  six  eateries  of  vocational 
personalities  and  environments. 

Both  personality  and  environmental  typok^es  share  the  same  six  labels  and  the  acronym, 
BIASEC.  Holland's  personality  and  environment  types  are: 

Realistic 

Farmers,  skilled  trades  workers  and  oigineers  typify  this  gtovp  of  {^ple  who  prefer  woiking 
with  things,  tools  and  animals  rather  than  data  or  pe(q>le.  These  p^le  are  ibcused  primarily 
on  the  here  and  now,  tend  not  to  be  socia%  adrdt,  and  prefer  rep^tive  tadts,  rather  than 
more  creative  or  intellectual  tasks.  Reali^  work  environments  are  focused  on  mechuiieal 
and  tedinical  knowledge  and  skills  and  provide  material  reward  s^ctures. 

Investigative 

Sdentists,  hi|^ly  specialized  tedinicians  and  mathematicians  typiiy  this  grmip  of  i^ople  who 
prefer  udng  intelligence  and  abstract  reasoning  in  disdplined  inquiry,  data  gathering  and 
analyds  rather  than  working  with  people  or  Uiings.  Inve^igative  environments  encourage  and 
reward  disdplined,  sdentific  inquiry. 

Artistic 

Writers,  performers,  and  artisans  typify  this  gtoup  of  hi|^ly  creative  petals  who  concentrate 
on  feelings,  originality,  self  expresdon  and  intuition  and  may  be  ncmMi^ormist  The^  may 
work  with  tools  in  creating  original  works  or  they  may  work  with  people  throu|^  their 
expressive  media.  Artistic  environmento  stimulate,  encourage  and  reward  creative  expre^ion, 
artistic  accomplishment  and  resultant  art  objects. 


Social 

Cimnselors,  sodal  workers^  and  h<^tality  workers  typify  th«  peopte  in  this  groap  who  greatly 
prefor  working  witii  pe<v]e  to  working  with  data  or  th^^  They  ar^y  workii^  with  and 
helfring  others  thnw^  service,  teaching  and  coaimun^titHi.  Social  environnumts  racourage 
and  reward  i^l  and  knowledge  in  tradting,  cosununitating  and  modeKng  values  and 
providing  services  ielat«i  to  social  ju^ce,  such  as  «iuity  and  advocacy. 

Snterprisiag 

Sa]e^^>le,  supervisors,  and  attorn^  ^ify  the  pec^e  in  this  grou4»  k^o  sedt  and  ei\^ 
leaderdiip  and  i^rsuasim  of  others  ftr  purpMes  of  accomplishing  organizatiMia],  political  or 
financial  goals.  Enterprising  environments  encourage  and  provide  material  rewaixls  for 
lewierdiip,  persua^on  of  otiiers  and  sales. 

C<mv9atioiial 

A^ountants,  financial  workers,  secretaries  and  clerical  wMkers  typify  i^ple  who  ei^joy 
wt^rking  with  data  more  than  with  people  or  thii^  and  who  en^cy  order,  dear  rules  and 
sbron&  stable  leaders.  C<»iventional  environments  encourage  and  reward  the  ability  to  follow 
directions. 


Holland  a^mes  that,  while  no  one  is  exdusivefy  descr&ed  1^  one  personality  tyi^,  most  petals 
can  be  typed  by  a  conAiination  of  three  related  iwraonalify  types.  He  uses  codes  conrirting  «^the 
6rst  letters  of  eadi  RIASEC  type  to  describe  i^ple.  Seen  in  this  l^t,  a  person  who  works  as  a 
fiUToer,  is  seen  as  Realistic,  but  would  also  be  ty{^  by  two  additi<mal  de^gnators,  wdi  as 
Mnventional  and  inv^gative.  This  fiuiner  wouk!  be  ^rped  u^ng  the  three  RIASEC  liters,  RCI. 
Holland  iy)plies  the  same  subtyping  scheme  of  using  thrM  letters  to  more  di^Iy  describe  and 
codify  occupatiimal  settings.  Relationships  between  and  among  Holland's     personality  and 
occupational  types  can  be  Illustrated  on  a  Hexagon  (Holland,  1985)  with  the  personality  and 
envinmment  types  arrayed  in  the  same  sequence  listed  above. 
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HollaiKj's  hexagon  model 


figure  4.1 
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Central  concepts  underlying  Holland's  theory  are  labeled:  consistency,  difR^tiation.  congruence, 
identity  and  eakulos. 

•  Coiwisteiicsy:  Consistency  is  the  degree  to  whidi  pairs  of  personality  and  environment 
types  are  related  or  similar.  As  one  notes  in  the  hexagon  in  Figure  4.1,  some  pairs  are 
^closely  related  than  others.  For  example,  ReaBstic  and  tavestijative^  Aare 
^re  simil^ties  and  are  more  consistent  than  Realistic  and  Enterpriring  types  Similar 
types  are  cU»est  on  the  hexagon;  dissimilar  types  are  Jirthest  apart.  The  «mple^  way  to 
d^  consistency  is  using  the  first  two  letters,  e.g  .  RI »  more  «»fi^t  «wn  AC  The 
pereon  whose  personality  types  are  closed  on  the  hexagon  is  dwcribed  as  omsistent  imd, 
theoretkalfy,  should  have  a  greater  opportunity  for  a  potentially  successJUi  personahty. 

work  ^vironment  match,  1.211 

•  DiflbniBtiatkmt  Differentiation,  the  degree  to  which  a  person  or  environmwit  Ui  closely 
related  to  one  single  type,  is  measured  by  Hollantf  s  Vocatioiml  Preferwice  mventoiy  or  his 

Directed  Se^h  (Holland,  1985).  A  highly  differentiated  persim  shows  great  Bimilanty 
to  one  type,  and  litUe  similarity  to  any  other  \ype.  Someone  who  shows  equal  similarity  to 
more  than  one  type  is  dwibed  as  undifferentiated.  ,      ^     ,  . 

.    Coagniesoe:  Congruence  is  the  degree  of  fit  between  people  and  their  envirenments^  It 
is  important  in  terms  of  rewards  and  situational  and  other  environm^itd  diaractenstics. 
ArtisUc  people  tend  to  thrive  in  artistic  environments,  while  they  wouM  have  greatert 
difficulty  in  conventional  environments.  The  next  preferable  sUte  to  an  actual  match  of  a 
social  person  in  a  social  environment  would  be  a  social  person  in  an  arbstic  or  enterpnong 

•  IdSIti^'^Identity  relates  to  the  clarity  and  stability  oT  a  person's  occupational  interests, 
abiUHes  and  commitment  Environmental  identity  consists  of  the  danty  and  stablity  of  an 
organization's  announced  goals  and  rewards  (Holland,  1985).  .  1 

•  Calctslusi  Relationships  within,  between  and  among  personality  types  and  occupation^ 
environments  can  be  mathematically  calculated.  Correlations  derived  from  Self-Directed 
Search  scores  provide  some  confirmation  for  the  theoretical  stipulation  that  similar  types 
are  closer  on  the  hexagon,  while  greater  distance  equates  with  dissimilarity. 

Holland's  theory  provides  many  implications  for  facilitating  career  development,  such  as: 

•  Because  Holland's  system  can  be  helpful  in  career  exploration  and  decision  making, 
counselore  mi^t  teach  the  system  to  clients  as  a  means  to  enhance  cbent  career 
expiration  and  decision  making.  ^  .  1. 

•  Because  Holland's  categories  can  be  problematic  for  multipotenfaaled  chents  (Frednckson, 
1982),  counselore  must  help  all  chents  appreciate  that  the  Holland  codes  are  general 
concepts,  and  not  all-encompasMng. 

•  Because  Holland  codes  and  types  are  employed  in  assessment  processes,  counselore  need  to 
know  how  to  interpret  the  codes  for  client  use. 

•  Because  Holland  codes  are  wideb^  used  and  have  some  empirical  support,  counselors  can 
use  the  codes  as  tools  to  fadUtate  client  exploitation  of  occupational  information  resources. 

•  Because  Holland  has  developed  instruments  and  tools  for  counselor  and/or  client 
assessment  and  other  uses,  counselors  need  to  be  able  to  evaluate  the  appropriateness  of 
such  instnimenU  for  use  with  or  by  clients. 


Socioeconomic  Theories 

Sociologists,  economists  and  researchers  in  related  fields  have  much  to  offer  those  interestwi  in 
promoting  career  development  Sociologiste  aflfonl  informed  perepectives  through  study  and 
anaWsis  of  cultural,  social,  familial,  religious  and  related  developmental  and  demographic 
influences.  Economiste  provide  global  and  detailed  ideas,  strategic  outiooks  in  world  and  domestic 
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economies,  and  mountains  of  data  to  8up{N>it  latx>r  market  informatkm  ba^  labor  supply  and 
demand  prctjections  and  sin  'kur  potential  resources  for  career  develi^ment 

Socioeconomic  theories  of  career  development  have  omsiderable  potential  value  for  facilitating 
career  develi^ment  ^^itgeist"*,  the  German  term  mining  ^rit  oi  the  times,  ^ptures  the  central 
conc^t  underlying  mudi  of  this  ap^rcmdi  to  explaining  and  ikscril»ng  care^  envelopment  A 
ma^T  part  of  this  view  stipulates  that  who  one  is  and  what  <me  dMS  are  heavily  influent 
when,  where  and  the  socioeconomic  conditions  in  which  one  lives. 

White  these  theories  do  not  direct^  guide  counseling  pracUee,  they  <«rtainly  provide  rk^ 
informaticm  and  perq)eetives  that  take  on  incr^ring  value  in  the  face  of  |K>iHilat}on  shifts,  greatiy 
ino^eased  numbers  ^rf*  dual  ear^r  couples,  heighten^  rates  of  divorce  and  sin^e  parenting  and  all 
their  attendant  impacts  and  implications  for  counselors.  This  |x>int  is  undersrar^  when  those 
specific  changes  are  coupled  with  Uie  swi^ping  national  and  international  social  and  economic 
changes  inherent  in  the  Information  Age  and  ^rhsU  econon^. 

In  more  specific  terms,  Isaacwn  (1987)  cites  Hotchkiss  and  Borow's  1084  view  of  how  social 
changes  impact  career  development  in  terms  id:  socialization  of  individual  workera  as  a  fonction  of 
their  respective  work  places,  social  lives  and  affiliations;  economic  and  situational  l^ses  for 
material  and  social  values  and  lifestyles;  and  n^tantial  impact  to  career  development  due  to 
relocations  and  changes  in  work  place  status  and  resfMrnsibility* 

Chance  or  A'^cident 

Miller  and  Form  (1951),  two  occupational  sodologists  who  conducted  m^or  studies  of  large  groups 
of  workers,  reached  a  inclusion  that  can  be  seen  as  a  direct  challenge  to  all  who  work  to  facilitate 
career  development  They  concluded  that  chance  was  the  m^r  factor  that  influenced  career 
development. 

"One  characteristic  is  outstanding  in  the  ex^^rience  <^  most  of  their  case  histories  that  have 
been  cited.  In  their  quest  of  a  life  work  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  floundering,  and 
chance  experience  appears  to  have  aifect^  choices  more  than  anything  else.  No  single 
motivating  influence  appears  that  him  finally  crystallized  into  a  wish  for  a  certain  occupation. 
Chance  experiences  undoubtedly  explain  the  prwess  by  which  most  occupatiimial  choices  are 
made  (p.  660).'* 

Osipow  (1969)  expanded  this  point  on  chance  or  accident  as  the  strongest  and  clearest  explanation 
of  human  and  career  development 

'The  view  may  be  summarized  in  a  single  sentence.  People  follow  the  course  of  least  resistance 
in  Uieir  educational  and  vocational  lives.  It  may  be  a  moot  point  as  to  whether  the  least 
resistance  theoiy  is  more  valid  than  one  of  the  more  self-conscious  views  of  career 
development*  The  fact  remains  that  in  many  cases  people  do  react  to  their  environments  and 
follow  those  educayonal  and  vorational  avenues  whid)  the>  perceive  to  be  open  to  them  with  a 
minimum  of  difficulty  {p.lSX** 

Both  these  views,  chance  (or  ardent)  and  least  resistance,  theorize  that  mcmt  people  consciously 
or  unconsciously  abdicate,  avoid  or  are  ignorant  of  the  c^portunities  for  personal  resiM>nsibiIity  for 
self-direction  and  self-development,  and  ransequently,  end  up  reacting  to  external  forces  outtide 
their  conU^l  (Caplow,  1954;  Hall,  1983;  Hotchkiss  and  Borow,  1990X  Concepts  such  as  being  in 
the  ''right''  place  at  the  ''right''  time  continue  to  seem  highly  descriptive  oi  this  passive  pnnress 
called  the  chance  theory. 
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XmpUoation«  of  Socioeconomic  Tbeoriet 

Amo&g  impUcations  of  Bodoeconomic  theories  are  the  following; 

♦  Because  current  economic,  sodal  and  other  Aang^ 

^  mm!  scooe  in  8  shrinlui^  world  and  glolMl  «»nomy,  counselor  mu^ 

S^dSSfy  and  popular  advances  for  helping  clients  become  able  to  cope 

.  Sli^STdSJ^^^ 

Sr^^Wemploym«it  are  profound,  cconsdors  must  stay 
^d  wSTKteratare      work  to  e&icate  cBents  and  the  varw 

nractical  and  sensitive  ways  to  fisidUtate  those  dian^  .  .  -  _^   

.  B^^S»econc«»icfiSor8aresop«mouncedin^^^^ 

d^l^t,  counselors  need  to  help  itots  appreciate  these  potwitial  effects  and  find 

•  SSj^^Jto^^d^^^pitrfbundly  ^«t  development,  counselors  need  to  hold  and 

^^Xrfiwiecd^d  to  hel^ 
Sdr  r^^^«^3^t«888  and  disadvantages  for  cUcnts  from  a  variety  of 

.  ^cS^eXl^TdtL:^:^^ 

and  career  devrfopm«»t.  counsdorsne^  to  help  chentsappreci^  and  exploit 

SSo^ties^dioice  in  life;  own  pe«onal  re^bihjy  ^^^-^T^/IJ^^ 
d^l^ent;  set  goals  and  mast^  per«mal  ^sion  making  knowledge  and  skill 

I>evelopmental  Theories 

Super's  Developnuntal  Tlieory 

White  several  theories  focus  on  cweer  as  a  develt^mpntal  process,  wie  theorist  stands  o»t  inthis 
area^  Dm^gl^^>  on  the  wi^ks  (rf Budito  (It^),  Donald  Super  commenced  over  40  years  of 
SSy  ^^Se^nt  of  his  theory,  emphasiring  the  lifelong  ^^J^^^^^ 
S  subset  of  human  developm«it,  with  8to)ng  emphases  on  w«»  matanty,  self-wncept  md 
TltipJ^  iSes.  Fourteen  £L  propositions  form  the  baj«  <»f  Supe^  theoiy ,  which  he  describes 
as  "a  life-span,  life-space  approach  to  career  development .  (Super, 

1.  Pwple  differ  in  their  abilities  and  personalities,  needs,  values,  interests.  traiU  and  self- 

2  ^S^Ire  qualified,  by  virtue  of  these  diaracteristics,  for  a  number  of  occu 

3  fc^o^paSn  reiSes  a  characteristic  pattern  of  abilities  and  ^rsonriity  traits,  with 
Serances  wide  f^ou^  to  aMow  both  some  variety  of  occupations  for  eadi  individual  and 
some  variety  of  individuals  in  each  occupation. 

4  Vocational  piefei^ices  and  competencios,  the  «tuations  in  which  p^le  live  and  work 

hence,  their  self^«>ncepts  chang.  with  time  and  experien^  although  sdf^oncepts,  as 
prSucte  of  social  learning,  are  incr^ingly  stable  from  late  adotescence  until  late 
maturity,  providii^  some  continuity  in  dioice  and  adjuiAme^ 
6  This  piSc^s  of  change  may  be  summed  up  in  a  aeries  of  ife  sta^s  (a  maxicycle  ) 
'  characterized  as  a  sequence  of  growth,  exploration,  estabhrfiment.  maintenanw  and 
decline,  and  these  stages  may  in  turn  be  subdivided  mto  (a)  the  fanta^,  tentotive,  and 
realistic  phases  of  the  exploratory^  and  (b)  the  trial  and  stabkgi^ 
iSablishment  sta^.  A  small  (mini)  cycte  takes  place  in  transitions  firom  one  toth« 
next  or  each  time  an  individual  is  destabilized  by  a  reduction  m  force,  changes  m  type  of 
manpower  needs,  illness  or  iiyury,  or  other  socioeconomic  or  perwnal  events.  Such 
unstiSblo  or  multiple-tiial  careers  involve  new  growth,  re-exploration,  and  re-establishment 

6.  Th^a^  of  the  career  pattern,  that  is.  the  occupational  level  attained  and  the  s«juence, 
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7.  Siiece»  in  e<^  with  the  demands  of  the  environneiit  and  the  Ofsanism  in  that  eonte^ 

aS^uT^^  f  *  IWthetical  eenakuet  Ito  epUtknal  ddiniti^  perhaos  as 
difficuH  to  femukte  as  is  that  of  int^«»n«,  bi^S^ 

aA™usev«ile«id^nitive.  (^S^ the im^S SS^X^^ters  k 
doesnirtinmasemonotonicany.andttisnotawiitafytrait 

SS'^^iSl  2S    JS!!?  ^  ^  fWUtating  the  maturing  of 

B^^Z^  and  partly     aiding  m  reaKty  tesUng  and  in  the  developm^ 


8. 
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^SS^ilr^  devdijjment  is  e««,tiaUy  that  of  det^opis^  and  implementing 
occupational  self^micei^  It  is  a  ^the^aing  and  eompromi^Drocess  STwlSL  o.if 
eonoyt  is  a  product  of  the  interaction  effected  aptit^SS^TJ^^^* 

11  ^^^J^S^^l^^  ^  GnteracOve  learning) 

11.  m  im)ceM  of  ^thesis  <rf  or  comprombe  brtwewi  individual 
J^TS^^rL'^'  is  one  of  rote  playing  and  rfl^lSl^Si:^^ 

12.  Wcik  satis&c^  and  Hfe  satis^etions  depmd  on  the  extent  to  which  the  individual  «« 
They  d^d  on  est^h^rooit  in  a  type  of  work,  a  work  situation,  and  a  wav  rf  l^n 

wwor  rod,  sucn  as  leisure  activities  and  horoemaking.  may  be  cmtra]  roM^ai  JT 

appropriate  developmental  tasks  at  any  pwSm^^nt^^^^  , 

between  developmental  lif^o^  ^^•S*  ?f'»'»<»"^'l|»  among  and 

added  att^.tion't.  bioloJ^^T^a  I'^^'^^i^^^^^^  ~  ««>■ 
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(Us«l  with  permi8sn>n  of  jMS^Bass.) 

ilW)  clarified  the  career  rainbow  inurtratiai  in      late  1980s  with  his  presentation  of  the 
Ardiway  or  S^jnctiait^  MoiH  whidi  mlled  attm^o  to,  "...tiie  scfn^ted  YnA  un^ed  and 
deve^^nmtal  nature  cf  careo*  &velo|nn«it  to  hif^ili^  the  s^pnents,  and  to  toAb  their  origin 
dear.**  The  ardiwasr  nd^tbe  can«i  a  sdiolarly  tar&iite  to  human  eomplezity  in  its  extensive  and 
infinrmative  attoiti^  to  mai^  &eet8  of  the  wmpln  proMM  of  career  deve]<^ent  as  central  to  the 
ov«ran  ^M^drous^  eompl^t  pro^ss  ^  human  development 


Figure  4.3 


(Used  with  permii^on  of  Jossey-Bass.) 
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I  SfS^  developmental  pr^  of  life,  it  becomes  ^tial  ^  wJLVoJs  XiSe 

I  ^^l!Sf' and  woA  to  see  if  and  the  ert«it  to  i^idi  this  or  ai^U^r^  iJaTSn 

I  m  de8«^ibiii&  e:glainmg  or  fedUtatii^  the  development  of  an  individZ  fa  otteVt^Sl. 
I  -je  if  and  how  the  theoiy  fits,  appbas^Tn  p^^^^^^^ 

I  ciioicM  that  tate  life  roles  into  account  FV)r  exami^,  a  married  oarent  amriderS^  ioK 

•   »f«~"««wniahrily  varies  giwrtty  among  pw^^ 

strtr.:?^"''  to^zr^- 

Snunboltz's  Social  Learniaff  nieiny 

ami)  K™"*""*.  1990),  expanding  on  work,  of  rther^  perhapa  Lst  notdily  ^™ 

Social  learning  theoiy  emphaaius  three  main  ftrms  of  leamins  enerianua 

a  JaflL  a  nXa^ofZ^^^Z^    «»  a  jail,  with  a  reward  or  puniriimoit  &>meone  could  see 

These  concepts  of  learning  are  seen  as  eimlaining  how  and  whv  neanh  1a.».  «.  j  k.v 
development  and  career  decision  makins  aemTui.  Mf.  toT 

interest..  Kmmbolta  Voin^^^^!^tSZJ^^  ™ 
.earning  (rather  than  interest.)  mj^^.t^'^.  'g^  KS^l^p:!^^^ 
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changes  in  pMple's  interests,  draires  and  bdiaviors.  Social  teaming  thecny  A»p^«U«  career 
maturity  as  stemming  firom  sufficient  or  insuffieiMit  learning.  Hence,  peopk  need  an  array  of 
kaming  experien^  to  wihanc»  their  careor  dewli^miMit  Careor  dsnkipomt  is  ftdlitatMl  by 
helping  p«>ple  learn  about  and  explore  ear^rs  through  dir^  and  vtearious  eiqMriences. 

Implications 

Some  implioitions  ^temmif^  firom  the  social  learning  s^ro^  are  as  follows: 

*  Because  inter^ts  and  deei»on  makii^  ^ills  are  leam^  provide  eiqper^oes  through  a 
co(H^inat^  career  deveU^eni  program  to  maUe  pet^  to  be  exposed  to  as  wide  a 
varkty  of  expoieims  as  |M»sibte. 

•  Because  career  dedaon  making  is  a  learnt  prorass  and  bmauM  it  is  similar  to  decision 
making  in  n<mcareer  u«as  <^^e,  teadi  d^i^oo  making  as  a  skill  that  ^  be  used  in  ^ 
areas  of  life. 

•  Because  learning  is  essential  in  a  rapidly  changing  Infbrmation-Leaming  Society, 
counselors  ni^  to  be  active^  involved  in  po^tive^  imputing  wreer  ^ueat^  and  career 
education  {wlicy  at  all  levels  acrow  the  fife  span. 

*  Because  Imming  is  essential  for  vocatioial  survival  in  an  Informatatm  Age,  cminsetors  and 
^ueators  need  to  ra«>urage,  stimulate  and  emi^asize  study  skiUs  and  <^er  means  oi 
learning  to  learn,  rather  than  merefy  learning  to  sohre  i«rticular  immediate  problems. 

*  Because  people  establish  their  values,  interests  and  dedrion  making  eompetmdes  throu^ 
learning  carmr  devekpment  &cilitators  need  to  ^mutote  and  provide  learning 
experiences  through  compreh«i^ve  f^osed  career  development  pn^am^  sndi  as  those 
based  on  the  Na^nal  Career  Development  Guidelines  (NOICC,  1989),  to  make  it  easier  to 
expose  people  to  wide  varieties  ci  career  possibilities. 

•  Because  modeling  is  sox^  a  pot«itially  s^'Mig  form    leaimng,  carMr  development 
ibdlitators  need  to  provide  direct  and  vicarious  opportuniti^  for  p(»itive  modeling  in  a 
wide  variety  of  career  opportunities. 

Specific  Decision  Hieories 

Decision  making  theory  suggests  that  although  car^r  ^el(^ent  is  a  cimtinuw&s  process,  there 
are  critical  decision  points  that  occur  when  ii^viduals  &ce  ^e  sdeetion  of  an  en^  job  ibr  the 
first  time,  a  chanf^  in       a  diange  in  educaticma]  plans,  w  a  m^r  oecu^tatim  or  career  diai^ 
Tiedeman  and  Oliara  (1963)  established  a  theoiy  tliat  fits  in  ihe  area  of  deddon  theories  of  career 
devetopment,  especially  in  terms  of  concentrated  expansions  by  Dudley  and  Tiedeman  (1977)  and 
Miller'Tiedeman  and  Tiedonan  (1990).  In  its  ear^  manifi»tation^  Tie^man  and  Q^Hbta's  ideas 
bear  an  interwtang  eorre^ndence  to  the  very  simplistic,  important  sequmce  of  concepts  in  the 
title  of  the  workbook  that  accompanied  the  Dick  and  Jane  readers  of  the  1940s  and  19508--11iink 
and  Do. 

The  Tiedeman  and  Oliara  model  is  an  attempt  to  help  individuals  bring  to  their  consciousness  all 
of  the  factors  inherent  in  making  dednons  so  that  th^  will  be  able  to  make  dunces  based  on  the 
iul!  knowledge  of  themseh^  and  on  appn^ate  external  information.  Tiedeman  and  OUara's 
mmiel  divides  the  proves  of  dedsion  making  taito  two  a^p^ts,  antidpation  and  Bceommodatimi  or 
implementation.  The  antidpation  periwi  wndsts  of  an  individuaTs  pr«>cct4>ati<»i  with  the  ^ps 
and  details  from  which  decisions  are  &^oned.  The  i^mmodation  period  is  the  diange  from 
imagination  and  dioice  to  the  implementation  and  rea]ity*ba^  a4iui^ent8  that  t^cur  between 
self  and  external  reality,  on(»  a  choice  is  made  and  implemented  (Dudley  &  ll^deman,  1977). 

In  the  case  of  both  antidpaUon  and  accommodation,  the  following  substages  were  added  to  explain 
further  the  process  of  decision  making  (Dudley  &  Tiedeman,  1977;  Gordon,  1981): 
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Anticipation  Period 
Exploration  Stage 
Aware  of  pnMem 

Lack  iiifbniiati<m  of  setf  and  occupation 

Not  motivated  to  explore  options 
Ciyrtallization  Stage 

IdentiQr  alternatives 

Co^  and  braefit  of  goals  Mnsidered 

Values  are  hierarchiealty  arranged 

No  MHDunitment  puUic^ 
Choice  Sta^ 

d^n'^r^'^  "^""^  «letennined  by  certainty  that  is  /elated  to  thwoughness  of 

Relief  from  anxiety  b^jns 
Clarification  Stage 

Image  of  fUture  becomes  more  accurate  ai^  elaborate 
Removes  <bubts 
Details  are  made  more  explicit 
Accommodation  Period 
Induction  Stage 

Reality  cmitact  witii  wmk  environment 
Identification  of  self  with  work  envinmment 
Ac^rtance  by  group 
Reformation  Stage 

Assertively  involved  in  grotq) 

Tries  to  bring  group's  vahies  more  in  line  with  self  vahies 
Stronger  sense  of  self  than  group 
Int^ration  Stage 

Differentiation  in  identification  achieved 
Synthesis  of  self  and  group 

Successfiil  image  of  self  and  group  considere  one  soceessfiil 

Sl^!  J!?**^^  considerable  help  to  notice  opportunities 

for  choice  and  own  or  accept  re^nsiWKty  for  dioice  and  for  the  eonsequeL^TcLT 


Anofter  dwiMon-making  model  was  develc^  fay  Gelatt,  Varenhorst  Carey  and  Miller  f  197^^ 
was  published  by  the  College  Entrance  ExaminatiwTaMrf  mSwSe  I^D^^Zi 
Oaj^s.  These  authore  identified  the  three  mi^r  ^r^^is^mm^^  as 


It 


1. 
2. 


Examination  and  rwogniUon  of  personal  values  (the  deciding  self) 
Knowledge  and  use  of  adequate,  relevant  infomiatioB  (before  deddine) 
possible  alternative  actions 
possible  outcomes  (consequences  of  actions) 
pr^Uty    outcomes  (relationship  between  actions  and  outcomes) 
desirability  of  outcomes  (pers(mal  prefoiences) 
Knowledge  and  use  of  an  d&ctive  strategy  for  converting  this  information  into  action 


3. 
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L  Define  the  inrobleni. 

2.  Estafali^  an  action 
plan. 

3.  Clarify  values. 

4.  Identify  alternatives. 

6.  Discover  probaUe 
outcomes. 

6.  IQiniinate  altematives 
^stemati^ly. 

7.  Start  action. 


'mat  should  I  do  the  year  afto- 1  pttdoate  from  hi|^ 
schooir 

Til  spend  tern  hours  betvre«i  now  and  December  15 
investigating  possflbdlities.'' 

llVhat^s  important  to  me  is  to  train  for  a  jdb  that  will  bring  roe 

into  daily  contact  with  many  different  people." 

TO  list  pofi^l^es:  (1)  sttrad  the  community  college, 

(2)  woiic  a  year  first,  (3) . .  " 

"Fm  gi^  to  talk  with  a  number  of  p^iple  who  are  now 
dokig  tlie  kind  of  woik  I  like  and  see  how  they  got  started." 
Tve  dron>ed  State  finom  eonsi^ratbn.  Now  HI  look 

more  clMdy  at  the  reo»ining  two  alternatives." 
"By  January  15  m  apply  to  three  colleges  that  have  work 
experience  programs." 


Note:  ReiMinted  with  the  permisdon  of  Educational  Testing  Service,  the  copyrig^it  owner. 

Miller-Tiedeman  and  Tiedeman's  recwit  (19»0)  work  expands  the  concept  rf  dioice  ptrfnts  in  life  to 
a  concept  of  ongoing  dioicw  and  decision  processes  as  a  eenM  dimenaon  of  "Bfecaiw 
developm«it  In  fiict,  the  process  rfdedsicm  makmg  is  so  central  to  thdr  analogy  of  "lifec^^  as 
a  life-long  voyage  that  the  riiip  in  thdrvoya^  is  called  "DwisionBlaking."  Gelatt  has  also  retoed 
his  views  on  decision  making  in  an  em>rt  to  address  the  increda^  magnitude,  seope  and  pw^ 

change  in  «mtemporaiy  Hfe.  The  titte  <rf  his  article,  "PorftiveUncertaintiy:  A  »aiitegy  for  Makmg 
Decifflons  in  Modern  Tfanes"  (1987),  seems  to  suggest  that,  in  times  rfr^  change,  decision 
makerp  win  need  to  be  able  to  tolerate  considerable  and^iuity  in  planning  and  in  choice.  It 
logically  foltows,  as  well,  that  caie«p  devetepment  fiEidlitators  may  need  to  inovase  their  efforts  to 
help  people  establish  multiple  occupational  plans  (Plan  A,  Plan  B,  etc.)  to  accommodate 
unexpected,  unantici(«t^  or  other  changes. 

Jepsen  and  Dilky's  (1974)  landmark  literature  review,  comparison  and  anriysis  of  d^on  making 
theories  provides  an  excellent  base  and  perspective  for  assessing  how  several  dedrfon  theories 
eould  be  applied  to  career  development  Brown  (1990)  and  Brown  and  Brooks  (1991)  offer 
inoghtftU  diapters  on  decision  theories  and  their  plication  in  career  counseling. 

Implications 

Among  implications  of  carew  dedsion  making  approaches,  the  following  may  be  very  important  for 
flKilitating  career  development: 

•  Because  decidon  making  is  related  to  personality  and  vahies  development,  provide  or 
suggest  exi^riaices  to  individuals  that  contribute  to  their  emotional  maturities,  self- 
eonc^ts  and  values  (nictations. 

•  Because  one  of  the  first  steps  in  dedsion  makin<;  is  gatherii^  infonration,  help  clients  gain 
access  to  information  resources  and  the  know-how  to  use  them. 

•  Because  individuals  habitually  employ  different  ded^  making  strategies,  fodlitate 
learners'  discovery    what  their  strategies  are  and  how  th^  mi§J»t  be  improved. 

•  Because  decision  making  is  a  learned  pr  )eess,  trach  the  spedfie  skills  of  deddon  making  to 
individuals. 

•  Because  making  choices  is  the  respondlslity  of  the  dioosers,  give  individuals  the  tools  with 
which  they  can  ident^  and  make  thdr  own  dedsions. 

•  Because  deddon  making  is  central  to  responsive  self-governance,  counselors  need  to  help 


ameos  and  to  develop  and  r^e  deci^  making  eomp^endes. 

•  Be(»iue  dedaon  making  is  central  to  respon«Ue  s^-development  and  because  people  vary 
m  their  rapaaties  and  decision  styles,  counselors  need  to  be  able  to  explain,  demonstrate 
te^  and  cntiqiw  a  variety  of  decisiMi  making  models  to  clients. 

•  Be^ise  some  decisions  will  affect  significant  others,  help  clients  learn  to  share  decision 
making  r^pimsibilities  as  appropriate. 

Cognitive  Theories 

Cognitive-Behavioral  Theory 

The  appli»tion  of  cognitive  theoiy  to  career  devetopment  is  relaU vely  new.  It  grew  out  of  the 
co^tnreHleveloproental  and  cognitive-behavioral  models  used  in  counseling  therapy  Theorists 
Mch  as  Bandura,  Beck,  Ellis,  Meichenbaum.  and  Skinner  laid  much  of  the  groundwork  for  these 
theories.  Dunng  the  past  decade,  others  have  modified  and  ext«ided  their  ideas  and  applied  them 
to  career  counsehng  (Keller,  Biggs,  &  Gysbers,  1982). 

According  to  Rest  (1974),  cognitiveKievelopm«jtal  theories  are  built  around  structural 
organization,  developmental  sequence,  and  interacUonism. 

•  Stnu^uFBl  oiganizatioiL  Human  information  procesang  is  of  central  importance  in 
costive  models.  Individuals  are  seen  as  active  interpreters  of  their  environment 

7^  ,   selectively  attend  to  certain  stimuli,  pUce  a  meaningful  order  on  these  stimuli 
ami  develop  prmaples  to  guide  behavior  and  solve  pioUems.  The  way  persons  process  ' 
information  is  determined  by  relatively  fixed  patterns  called  cognitive  structures.  These 
structures  or  thou^t  processes  define  how  persons  view  themselves,  others  and  the 
environment  The  way  people  think  will  determine  how  they  behave.  Thus,  dianges  in 
cognitive  structiires  must  take  place  bcfw^  changes  in  b^avior  can  occur. 

•  Developmental  sequence.  Individual  development  is  seen  as  progressing  through  a  fixed 
sequence  rfhierardiical  stages.  Each  stage  involves  a  different  way  of  thinking.  Greater 
cognitive  differentiation  and  int^pration  are  required  as  persons  advance  to  hirfier  levels 
As  th^  pass  throu^  different  stages,  their  views  of  themselves  and  the  world  are 
expand^  and  become  more  romplex. 

Ptony  (1970)  was  one  of  the  first  to  define  the  stages  a  person  goes  through  in  the  career 
^lopmait  proc»^  using  a  cognitive  model.  Knefelkamp  and  Sleptitsa  (1976)  revised  and 
ext«ided  this  model  Their  revised  model  contains  four  categoric  and  nme  stages.  The  categories 
n^lude  dualism,  multiplicity,  relativism,  and  commitanent  within  relativism  3are  deLSK 


Dualism  is  characterwed  by  simplistic  tiiinking  and  reliance  or  external  factors  to  control 
decisions.  Individuals  lack  the  ability  to  analyze  and  synthesize  fnformation  and  tend  to 
nmke  false  dichotomies.  Occupations  are  seen  as  being  eiUier  ri^t  or  wrong  for  them, 
with  little  understanding  of  the  complexity  tiiat  is  actually  involved 
MultipUcity  occure  when  individuals  accept  a  decision  makii^  process  provided  by  a 
wmnselor.  The  locus  of  control  is  still  outside,  but  they  are  beginning  to  analyze 
occui»tional  fiictore  in  more  detail.  An  awareness  of  the  relationship  between 
wn^teration  oi  multiple  factors  and  an  occupational  dedsion  begins  to  develop 
Botethrtem  occurs  when  the  locus  of  confa^l  is  lifted  fit)m  an  external  reference  point  to 
an  mtemal  one.  Individuals  see  themselves  as  being  primarily  responsible  for  the  decision 
making  process  and  begin  to  use  higher  levels  of  processing  to  analyze  occupations 
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Indivklttals  are  able  t4>  iteal  with  the  {Kmtive  aiul  native  aq^ects  <tf  many  occi4)atKm8  and 
can  see  themselves  in  a  variety  <^  life  roles,  inehtding  ^hb  worker  role. 
4.  Cmmnitiiiaiit  wititin  rdativism  omirs  when  individuals  begin  to  reaUze  that 

commitment  to  an  occiq»ti<m  is  not  rimidy  a  narrowing  erf*  the  old  worlds  but  also  is  an 
expanmcm  into  a  new  wwld  The  wif  becomes  more  integrate  with  the  ^vironmimt 
Career  identity  and  self-identity  b^roe  more  closely  related.  Values^  thoughts  an^ 
behaviors  become  more  tN>n^stent  with  one  another.  Individuals  mn  now  deal  with  more 
challenges  and  dianges. 

Developmwt  is  se^  as  the  r^uH    inten^tion  b^ween  pwple  and  their  envirmment  Individual 
n»turify  or  reading  must  be  matched  with  envinmmental  opportunity  in  enter  for  i^wth  to 
Mcur.  Growth  is  produced  wh&i  individuals  are  c<m/hmted  liy  stimuU  firom  the  ^vinmm^t  that 
their  cc^itive  ccmrtructs  cannot  handle.  To  recfaioe  this  tmsicm,  individuals  murt  change  their 
o^nitive  structure  to  a^omroodate  grrater  complexity.  Too  mudi  dissonai^  can  be 
overwhelming,  however,  and  can  prevent  ^wth.  Therdbre,  it  is  important  that  growth  take  place 
at  a  steady,  gradual  p^. 

Hie  following  is  a  list  of  five  CK^iUve  intervention  sU^at^es  that  have  been  found  to  be  dTective. 

1.  Guided  career  fant^rsy  ezplcnratioii*  Individuals  are  ask^  to  imagine  a  typical  workday 
in  different  prcrfestions^  what  they  would  like  to  be  doing  at  diiTerent  periods  in  the  future, 
what  b^efits  they  wotdd  mjcy  in  different  jol»,  and  so  forth. 

2.  Rational  emotive  iherapy^  This  ^rat^  is  aimed  at  eliminating  the  irrati<mal  id^ 
that  prevent  individuals  fh>m  thinking  and  acting  produ^vely.  As  they  develop  more 
rational  belief  ^tems  about  themselves  and  their  environmoits,  they  become  better  able 
to  make  appn^riate  career  decisions* 

3.  Elinaination  of  dysfoni^ioiial  eognitiw  schema.  Effort  is  directed  toward  identi^ng 
and  eliminating  the  followdng;  drawing  cmclusims  where  evident  is  laddng,  making 
dedsjons  on  the  basis  of  a  single  incident,  exaggerating  the  n^^ative  or  goring  the 
positive  aspects  of  a  career  event,  overly  self*at^ributing  negative  Mcupational  occurrences, 
and  percdving  rarwr  events  only  in  extreme  terms. 

4.  Self-instruction  techniques.  Individuals  ^ e  tau^t  to  talk  to  themselves  about  the 
processes  that  promote  goal  attainm^t  Hiis  self-talk  m&y  include  such  actions  as 
identification  <^  goals,  tiie  steps  necessaiy  to  achieve  goals,  potential  prdblems  blocking 
pn^ress,  alternate  solutions,  and  self-praise  for  mch  step  that  is  accomplished. 

5.  Cf^niitive  self-cmitroL  Individuals  are  tati^t  to  promote  career  developmmt  by  seeking 
relevant  information^  self-monitoring  their  own  behavior,  using  self-reinfbrcement  and  setf- 
punishm'int  to  ctevelop  appropriate  bdiavior,  and  ei^^ng  in  alternative  activities  that 
interfer  with  or  eliminate  undesir^  behavior. 

Peterson,  Sampson  and  Reardon  (1991)  have  fc^sed  on  cc^itive  information  prc^ssing  (CIP) 
theory,  stemming  from  cc^itive  psychok^,  and  emphasizii^  how  people  use  information  in 
career  decision  making  and  how  CIP  can  help  career  development  facilitators  integrate  existing 
career  theories*  Peterson,  Sampson  and  Keardon's  approach  is  based  upon  ten  central 
assumptions,  focused  on  decision  making  and  the  decision  maker. 
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Figure  4.4 


(Used  with  permission  of  publisher.) 


l^ey  deHne  "...career  matauity  as  the  al»lity  to  make  independent  resiMHisibte  career  decisions 
based  on  the  thoughtftd  integratiM  c€  the  bsst  information  available  about  oneself  and  the 
occu|»tional  world"  (Peterson,  Sami^ton  and  Rrardm,  1^1).  Thtir  emjAaos  <m  learning  is 
similar  to  the  theories  of  Krumboltz  and  Gy^>er%,  et  al.,  with  an  emphasis  similar  to  Miller- 
Tiedeman  and  Tiedeman  on  client  acquintion,  refUiement  and  utilizaticm  (^rraiMmsiUe  career 
decision  making  (and  by  actmnm),  aH  decidon  making)  thrra^out  life.  What  is  unique  about 
their  work  in  tiie  area  of  career  development  is  their  extensive  attention  to  effective  information 
processing  and  transformation,  ess^tial  activities  in  an  Information  Society. 
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Figure  4.5 

(Used  with  permission  of  the  publisher.) 
Some  imp]icati<»is  of  o^itive  Oiwry  are  as  follovra: 

•  Because  eounseling  s^tegies  are  based  on  tiie  current  alnlities  individuals  possess, 
identifying  where  individua}&  are  in  their  developments  sequence  is  the  first  step  in 
helping  them  ^vanee  to  the  next  level 

•  Because  individuals  eannot  ^p  stages,  but  must  instead  advance  one  step  at  time,  a 
counseling  s^t^  that  is  aimed  at  a  level  beyond  an  indiv^uaFs  next  stage  ^ 
development  will  be  infective  and  may  ev«i  be  detrimental.  If  individuals  do  not  have 
the  cognitive  complexity  to  understand  and  integrate  the  information  that  is  presaited, 
they  may  become  frustrated  and  temporarily  fixated  at  thwr  current  level  Counselors 
need  to  design  strat^es  that  will  guide  individuals  through  their  developmental  stages 
with  as  few  disruptions  as  possS^e. 

•  Because  the  emphasis  is  on  process  rather  tiian  content,  counselors  need  to  help 
individuals  think  in  increasingly  complex  ways  about  themselves  and  Aeh-  environments 
Counselors  need  to  interact  with  individuals  at  their  level  and  then  provide  enou^ 
cognitive  dissonance  to  stimulate  the  expansion  itf  thefa-  Aought  processes.  This  process  is 
called  "plusrone  staging."  Individuals  are  helped  to  move  from  one  stag®  to  the  next  in  a 
deliberate  manner.  Suppwt  and  challenge  is  used  to  stimulate  growtfi,  and  suRjort  is  used 
to  prevent  overloadkig  and  to  stimulate  self-cimfidence. 

•  Because  the  «>gnitive  approach  to  career  development  is  bas^  on  Uie  broader  cognitive 
theories    counseling  and  therapy,  counselors  need  to  apply  techniques  useful  in  cognitive 
tiierapy  to  career  counseling  (Keller,  Briggs  and  Gysbers,  1982). 


As  noted  previ^^,  average  of  tbeories  in  this  Module  is  global  rather  than  all-encompassing  and 
detailed  Additionally,  while  eiMiging  th»»riM  are  beyimd  the  s«q>e  of  this  Wi^  overview  of 
carMr  develiqmi^t  theory,  it  is  Msential  to  {mnt  out  s^nificant  oimMms  r^arding  the  relative 
utility  of  exi^ii^  career  thwriM  for  work  with  a  variety  <tf  ^iMciiSc  iwimlations.  Tlierefore,  a  brief 
introduction  to  emerging  career  develofmiMit  theories  and  imwdces  will  be  presented  along  with 
some  attention  to  implicatiims  and  su^stions  for  fbrther  study. 

Sex  Bole  Sterootypiag 

Sundal^Hansen  (1984)  raisM  vital  points  on  the  many  interrelated  life-career  roles  of  all  i^ple 
and  other  important  overl^^ii^  aq^ts  of  inter*pmwnal,  intra-pmcmal,  Mgnitive,  emc^onal, 
pqrdiol(^ical,  faroiUal,  sodoecmiomk,  iM)liticaI  and  spiritual  contexts  of  life  career  development 
her  literature  review  contains  a  ludd  dismssimi  ct  the  pwv^ve  negative  cons^iuences  gender- 
role  ster^typh^  fbr  b<^  worooi  and  mm.  She  also  pr^ents  evidence  of  many  restrictive  aspects 
{^female  sMialkation  ^from  ear|y  diiliDio^^  throughout  the  life  8|mn,  which  eon^lmte  to  a  ''deficit 
moder  which  limits  womm's  <^im8,  devalues  their  ^tributions  and  keeps  them  from  developing 
their  human  potential  in  getting  the  world's  work  done. 


Positive  Lifie  Career  Goals  tor  AU 

As  a  m^r  goal  of  career  dewk^n^t  fiidlitatiim,  Sundal-Hansen  (1984)  proposes  education  and 
modeling  and  advocacy  activities  ain^  at  freeii^  all  males  and  female  ''^^.(rmn  rigid  sex-role 
constraints  perpetuated  t»y  sterratyi^  and  socialization  and  implemented  in  societal  institutions! 
stru^res  ai^  ]N)iicies.*'  Anumg  her  nuny  cwf^ructave  recommendations  fbr  positively  facilitaUng 
career  developmert  for  all  are;  empowering  all  cliento  to  bea>me  le^  reactive  to  market  and 
related  factors  and  more  proactive  ardiitects  of  their  own  career  socialization  and  futures;  helping 
males  learn  to  take  a  greater  part  in  fkunily  and  parenting  resp<msibilities;  helping  females  learn 
to  be  economiMlly  independoit;  and  helping  males  and  females  l^m  to  discw  and  negotiate, 
thoug^tiyiy  and  with  mutual  respect,  relationship,  marital  and  family  tasks  and  responsibilities. 

Gender  Aware  Counseling 

In  addition  to  sensitive  attentimi  to  miiH)rity  ethnic  and  racial  irauM  in  career  counseling,  Brown 
and  Brooks  (1991)  present  a  Iwid  disciission  and  illustration  of  ^'g^der-aware  career  counseling'' 
which  treats  men  and  womm  as  eciual  human  beings  while  also  intentionally  incorporating  ""...an 
understanding    th6  pervasive  efTects  of  gender  and  sexism  on  the  client*,  and  on  counseling 
strategies  and  goals*..**  Th^  advMate  exten»ve  dTorts  to  understand  and  help  clients  understand 
the  persona],  socioea>nomic,  iH>1iticaI  and  other  ^ntexts  of  their  diets'  development,  as  a  prelude 
to  working  to  facilitate  cliento^  life  career  development 

Synergy  and  Work  Spirit 

CSareer  development  fedlitators  and  theorii^  need  to  continue  stuc^ng  their  own  development, 
values,  biases  and  prejudices  as  a  point  of  departure  in  helping  tiiemselves,  their  clients  and  the 
various  publics  and  they  serve  to  become  more  aware  of,  to  commit  to  and  foster  and  refine  a 
grader  fair,  gender  free,  synergy  of  life  career  development  and  positive,  fulfilling  work  spirit  for 
all  (Zweig,  19S3). 

Studies  of  most  of  the  theori^  dted  in  this  Module  focus  on  middle-class  Caucasian  males, 
resulting  in  native  criticisms  that  the  theories  have  little  empirical  support  for  their  c<^ency  or 
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utility  fbr  p^alaticfts  other  than  middk-elBSs  Aoglo  maldt.  Conce^iis  about  a  variety  of  spedfic 
populations  and  gender,  ethnic,  atltural  and  radal  iasoet  have  been  raised  by  critica,  and  to  a  veiy 
limited,  extent,  addreraed  by  the  theory  originators  and  others.  While  it  appears  that  more 
attention  has  b^  paid  to  Aeare^eal  inues  regirding  women  than  regardii^  radaH  or  ethnic 
minorities,  overall,  v^  Uttie  progress  has  bem  made,  and  mu^  researdi  remains  to  be  i*  .ne 
regarding  these  spedfic  populations  (Brooks,  1990). 

Selected  RefSsrences  on  Emerging  lliemrtes 

Books  fay  Brown  (1990),  Herr  and  Cramer  (1988),  Isaacson  (1987),  C^pow  (1983),  Zunker  (1986) 
and  other  woiks  on  career  devek^mient  theoiy  dted  in  the  referent  to  this  dtapter  pay 
considerable  attrition  to  tibe  needs  and  initial  ^forts  to  eipand  and  refine  ending  thsories  and 
devek>p  new  ones  which  pay  Aaller  and  more  appropriate  attention  to  a  wide  variety  of  spedfic 
populations  such  as  f^nnales,  the  gifted  and  talent^  people  of  color,  ethnic  minorities,  ex^oflfenders 
and  persMis  with  disabilities.  For  more  details  Htovture  summaries,  thmight  pie^  and  ^orts  at 
extending  theory  and  practice,  readers  are  advis^  to  consult  the  Suf^est  Reading  section  of  this 
Module,  eq>ecially  works  by:  Asthi  (IM);  Brooks  (19^);  Farmer  (1^^  Gilligan  (1982a,  1962b); 
(Sottiredson  (1981);  Greeley  (1975):  Hackett  and  Bets  (1981>,  Kdnrich,  CorHne  and  Thomas  (1990); 
Ivoy  (1987);  Lea  and  Leibowitz  (1991);  P^lersen  (1988);  Schlossbeiig  (1984);  Sue  (1978, 1981);  and 
Sundel-Hansen  (1984);  for  coverage  of  these  vital  developments. 
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Theories  of  Career  Devehqmient  and  Ded^on  Making 

Module  4 
Resonrcea 
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Book  Company. 
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Sta^s 


Forms  of  Information  Processing 


1.0 
Input 

(short-term  register) 


I 


2.0 
Translation 
(STM) 

— r— 


3.0 

internal  representation 
of  the  event  (LTM) 


4.0 

Problem  representation 
(WM) 


5.0 

Transformation 
(WM) 


I 


6.0 
Solution 


Ne<rs(a  cyent's)  father's  statements  and 
environmental  stimuli  are  swe/iecf. 


The  mess^e  is  encoded  in  short-term 
memory. 


The  message  is  sft?/sdin  long-temi  memory. 


Schemata  are  activated  and  retrieved  re\ated 
to: 

•  Ned's  father  (values) 

•  chemistry  tesK^rs  in  general 

•  Ms.  Jones  (a  spedfic  chemistry  teachet/ 

•  Ned's  self-representation 
(abilities,  interests,  values) 

Algorithms  and  heursistics  are  retrieved  to 
identify  the  appropriate  information  for  the 
solution  of  the  pn^lem. 


Relevant  infomiation  Is  transformed,  using 
specific  algorithms,  to  solve  the  problem. 


A  career  choice  is  made. 


Cognftive  Process  Components  Used  In  Transforming  information 


Figure  4.4 


Gill 


1.  Caf9erdioioeiB8iw8from 
an  inlsfBc^  of  oogmme 
^  affective  processes. 


aP  eni^iKizm  me  oogntt^  domain  h  care«  clec^  msdt^:  but 
also  acknov^dges  ttie  ptesence  of  an  tffectiva  soufce  of  infoniii^  in 
ttie  process  (iH^^sner  and  Kraustoi^.l  ^7:  Z^onc.  1980).  Uitimateiy. 
commitmem  to  a  career  goid  bivoiyes  an  interaction  tietween  affective 
^  co^fiitive  processes.   


lyiaidng  careercfwices  is  a 
problem-soMng  activity. 


Ifldividuai  can  team  to  solve  career  pr(^>iefns  (ttiat  te.  to  choose  careers) 
^  as  they  can  team  to  solve  mfl«ft,ptiyslcs,  or  chemtetryprotjlenis.  Ttie 
major  deferences  between  career  problems  and  malfi  or  sctence  prob- 
tems    in  ttie  comptexity  and  ambiMr  of  the  stimuajs  and  the  greater 

ura^rtaJnty  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  solution.   


3.  The  capabSttes  of  career 
problem  solvers  depend  on 
the  avaHa^  of  cognitive 
operations  as  well  as 
knowledge. 


One's  capat^  as  a  career  problem  solver  depends  on  orte's  seif- 
kr  wtedge  and  on  one's  knowtec^  of  occupations,  it  ateo  d^>er«js  on 
tt»  .       .  - .   - 

thef  ;  two  domains. 


Career  probtem  solving  is  a 
htgh-memory-toad  tt^k. 


The  realm  of  seH-knowtedge  fe  comptex;  so  is  the  world  of  work.  The 
drawing  of  fel^ionsh^  b^ween  th^  two  domains  entaSs  attend^  to 
txAh  domains  simultaneoutiy.  Such  a  task  may  easily  overioad  the 
workii^  memory  store.   


5.  Mothrmion 


The  moth«tlon  to  become  a  better  career  problem  solver  stems  from  the 
(tosire  to  make  salting  cffiieer  chotees  throu^  a  better  understanding 
of  oneseH  and  the  occupational  world.  


6.  Career  devetopment  in- 
vtives  continual  growthand 
dian^  in  knowledge  stnic- 
hires. 


SeS-knowtedge  and  occupationai  kr^nvfedge  consist  of  sets  of  organized 
memory  structures  called  schemata  that  evolve  over  the  person's  iHe 
span.  Both  the  occup^ton^  worU  and  we  ourselves  m  ever  changing. 
Thus,  the  need  to  develop  and  Inte^i^e  ttese  domair«  never  ceases. 


7.  Career  WentRy  depends  on 
self-knowtedge 


in  CiP  terms,  career  identtfy  te  defined  as  the  level  of  devek>pment  of  self- 
knowtedge  memory  stnjctures.  C»eer  klenttty  te  a  ftjnction  of  the 
comptexity.  Me^atten,  and  stabiOty  of  the  schemata  oompri^  the  seN- 
knowtec^  ctomain.   


8. 


one's  abSfty  to  solve  career 
protri^ns. 


From  a  CIP  perspective,  Cffleer  maturtty  is  defined  as  the  ability  to  make 
independent  arKl  r^)or^to  career  cto^ons  ba^  on  the  thcm^ui 
integration  of  the  best  ir^>rm^ion  availabte  about  oneseK  and  the 
occupational  worW.   


9.  TheuStonategoalofciffeer 
counselir^  te  acNeved  by 
f^iSlating  the  growth  of  in- 
forms^ton  processing  skiUs. 


From  a  CiP  per^)ective,  the  goal  of  c^eer  counseling  te  therefore  to 
provkte  the  condftions  oH  teaming  that  ixMm  the  growth  of  memoiy 
stnictures  and  cognttive  skiite  so  as  to  improve  the  cOent's  c^>acS^  for 
processing  informatton. 


10.  The  ultimate  aim  of  career 
counsel^  te  to  enhance 
the  dtenrs  capat^iWes  as  a 
career  prot^m  solver  and 
a  decision  maker. 


From  a  CiP  perspective,  the  aim  of  career  counseling  is  to  enhance  the 
citent's  career  dedsten  making  capabilities  throu^  the  devetopment  of 
infonnation  processing  skills. 


Figure  4.5 
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Module  5 

What  Is  Information? 
How  Can  It  Be  Accessed? 
How  Can  It  Be  Used? 


National  Career  Development  Guidelines-Counselor  Competencies 

Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  setting  goals  and  identifying  strategies  for 
reaching  goals. 

Knowledge  of  changes  taking  place  in  the  economy,  society,  and  job  maxket. 

Knowledge  of  education,  training,  employment  trends,  labor  maiket,  and 
career  resources. 

Knowledge  of  basic  concepts  related  to  career  counseling,  such  as  career 
develoisnent,  career  progressions,  and  career  patterns. 

Knowledge  of  employment  information  and  career  planning  materials. 

Skills  to  use  career  development  resources  and  techniques  designed  for 
specific  groups. 

Skills  to  use  computer-based  career  infomfiation  systems. 
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Introduction 
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What  is  Career  and 
Labor  Market 
Information? 


Lertarette  pp.  2-4 
figures.! 

TWO  ^tamples  Infiormation 
Figure  S,2 

A  (kmtinuum  from  Primary  Data  to 


How  Can  Career  and 
Labor  Market 
Information  Be 
Accused?  How  Can 
It  Be  Used? 
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Figure  .    _,  « 

^ampU  From  a  CIDS  Printed  Resource 

Figure  5.5 
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Figure  6.7 
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Figure  6.8 
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'  Figure  6.9 
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Figure6.il 
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Figun  S.1S 

Example    Local  Information 
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Figun  6.17 
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Figun  6.18 
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Figun  6.19 
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Figun  6.21 
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Figure  6.22 
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Figun  6£3 
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Figun  627 
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Figun  628 
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Figun  629 
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Figun  5,31 

Unemployment  Rates  and  Projected 
Alternatives 
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Delivery  Methods 
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Industry  Employment 
Figure  S,33 

Emj^oyment  Growth  by  Major  Economic 
Seaors,  1975-2005 
Figure  S.34 

Employment  Growth,  1975-1990  and  Projected 
1990.2006 
Figure  5.35 

Job  Growth  in  Services  Outpaces  Other 
Induary  Divisions,  1990'2(Hi5 
Figure  5.36 

Employment  Growth  Wuhin  Services  and 
Retail  Trade  Will  Be  Cmcentrated 
Figure  6.37 

Industries  Adding  the  Most  Jobs,  19^2005 
Figure  6.38 

Indu^ries  With  the  Fastest  Job  Growth, 
1990'2(m 
Figure  5.39 

Indu^ries  With  the  Most  Rapid  Job  Declines. 

19^2006 

F^re  5.40 

Indu^ries  With  the  Fastest  Growing  Output 

19^2006 

Figure  5.41 

Fastest  Growing  and  Declining  Manufacturing 
Industries,  1990-2005 
Figure  642 

Oeci^Mtional  Employment 
Figure  6.43 

Employment  Growth  by  Mqjc^  Occupational 
Group,  1990-9005 
Figure  5.44 

Jo6  Openings  /br  Replacement  and  Growth, 
1990-2m 
Figure  645 

Fastest  Growing  Occupations,  1990-2005 
Figure  5.46 

Fast-Growing  Occupations  Oenerally 
Requiring  at  least  a  Bachelor's  Degree, 
1990.2005 
Figure  5.47 

Fa^st  Growing  Occupations  Oenerally 
Requiring  Post-secondary  Training  But  Less 
Than  a  Colle^  Degree 
Figure  6.48 

Fastest  Growing  Occupations  Oenerally 
Requiring  No  More  Than  a  High  School 
Diploma,  1990-2005 
Figure  6.49 

Job  G'  ^th  May  Be  Viewed  in  Tm  Ways- 
Changtj,  1990-2005 
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Figure  SMO 
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im-20(^ 
FigunS^ 
Education  Pays 
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Annual  Saminga    Workers  by  Higher  Uvel 
(^EdueatimalAttainmmt,  1987 
Figure  5,64 

Educational  Attainments^  Workers  by  Race 

and  Hi^fanie  Origin 

Fifftre&MB 

Concentration  cfBiadts  and  Hispanifx  by 
Maior  Ocaipatiim,  Oroupp  1990 
Figure  5 J6 

EducatiMol  Attainment  and  Ekanin^ 
Figure  5.67 

Female  Earnings  as  a  Percent  of  Male 
EamiJ^ 


Lecturette  pp.  87-88 
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Used 
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WHAT  IS  INFORMATION?  HOW  CAN  IT  BE 
ACCESSED?  HOW  CAN  IT  BE  USED? 

MODULES 


INTRODUCTION 

Career  dedsion  makiiig  is 

Hie  more  kaowledge  one 
can  obtain  about  self  and 
tbe  worid  of  work,  the 
better  the  career  choice. 

We  are  smroiuided  by 
information.  Our 
diaHenge  U  to  nnderetand 
it  aad  integrate  it  into 
«»reer  decision  making. 

Various  federal  and  state 
agencies  cooperate  to 
produce  most  of  the  data. 


Labor  market  statistics 
are  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

Hie  dialtenffe  is  to 
understand  the 
inlkmnation,  help  others 
understand  their 
information  needs,  and 
integrate  that  information 
into  the  procera  of  career 
decision  making. 


Introduction 

Career  decision  making  is  a  complex  proeess.  One  step  in  the  process 
is  to  relate  self-knowledse  to  the  available  opportunities  in  the  world 
<^work.  To  (k>  this  sucoessiUUy  one  must  be  idik  to  bcate,  aceess, 
evahiate  and  use  hi&rmation  that  defines  opHimB  and  oi^rtunities. 
Career  decision  making  using  labor  market  information  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  more  knowledge  one  can  tditain  about  oneself 
and  the  world  of  work,  the  better  the  cam  choice. 

We  are  surrounded  by  career  and  labor  market  information.  The 
newq>aper  reports  the  latest  unenipl<>yni«it  rate;  a  business 
magazine  discusses  possible  ]ahoT  shortages;  a  company's  annual 
reports  announces  a  plant  eiq^raon;  a  womoi's  magazine  has  an 
article  on  male  and  female  ^mii^;  a  career  information  system 
provides  students  with  information  about  jd[>  outiook. 

M  the  heart  of  many  articles,  news  analysis  and  research  reporte  are 
the  ^tistical  data  collected  by  the  foderal  and  state  governments. 
The  data  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  career  and  labor  market 
mformation.  Various  federal  and  stete  agencies  eoopeiate  to  prodwe 
roost  of  the  data  series  that  form  the  basis  for  existing  labor  market 
information.  These  federal  and  state  programs  rely  upon  the 
eo<q>eration  of  private  tmsinesses  and  individuals  to  provide  the 
actual  data  tiirou^  various  surveys  and  administrative  filing 
requirements. 

Labor  market  ^tistics  are  used  in  many  ways.  As  raw  data  they 
report  tiic  labor  market  environment  of  the  nation,  or  of  a  particular 
koale.  Statistics  are  compiled  to  tell  the  stoiy  of  a  sdlected  group  of 
people  or  to  make  a  compelling  argument  for  dianges  in  policy  or 
programs.  Statistics  are  also  selected  to  augment  occupational 
descriptions  and  information.  It  is  a  diaHenge  to  understand  the 
mformation,  to  help  others  understand  their  information  needs  and  to 
help  ti»em  integrate  that  information  into  the  process  <rf  career 
ded^n  making.  To  relate  to  tiie  multitude  of  educational  and  career 
alternatives,  career  development  facilitators  need  Tiandles"  to  help 
organize,  understand  and  integrate  information  about  the  world  of 
work. 

In  this  module  we  will  define  career  and  labor  market  information 
and  then  discuss  where  you  can  find  it  and  how  you  can  use  it  We 
will  then  look  more  carefiUly  at  one  kind  of  career  and  labor  market 
information,  labor  force,  industiy  and  occupational  projections. 
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WHAT  IS  CAREER 
AND  LABOR 
MARKET 
INFORMATION? 

In  a  very  narrow  temaOf 
labMT  market  infcHrmatioa 
rdiwt  to  data  about 

enqdoyars* 


What  Is  Careor  and  Labw  Market  Informatioji? 

In  a  veiy  naxrow  Benuet  whm  w»  use  the  tem,  labor  market 
kifonaation"  (LMD  we       to  data  about  people,      and  employers. 
TAit  ean  also  iaebide  demographiCf  economic  and  educatiMial  data. 
This  information  also  provides  us  with  an  understanding  <rf  the  l^r 
market  and  oar  economy.  It  ean  tell  us  how  many  peoi^e  over 
sixtMn  years  <tf  age  are  availaUe  for  ymk^  how  many  wofkm  are 
ea^hyBd  send  tmempk^  and  whether  tW  are  engaged  in  foil-time 
or  pait4ime  wor!i.  This  informatira  also  Ascribes  the  kinds  of 
bnskiesses  located  in  a  particular  city,  omnty,  mebopolitan  area  or 
gtate.  It  explains  the  growth  or  decline  of  empk>yment  in  particular 
industries. 

Eanqifea  of  Niformetion 


so. 


Career  and  ot»ap«ti<wal 
iniiMBPattoa  is  iyatfiedaed 
labOT  marioet  iafomiatioii. 


Blott  publUhed  sources 
oofiteia  numbers,  words, 
graphs  and/or  pictures. 


Career  informatioii  and  OMopatiimal  infbnnatim  is  ^tibesized  labor 
markrt  information.  It  ean  take  tiie  ibrm,  t»  example,  <^  labor 
maric^  information,  educational  and  training  information,  financial 
aid  and  bodgstptennkig  guidelines.  It  also  indudes  information  that 
d^es  spedfie  tadcs  to  be  mastered  before  entering  an  occupation,  or 
an  explanatioi  oftfae&iUsneeikdtogrtandkeepajob. 

Most  pdblidied  sources  of  career  and  labor  market  information  can  be 
dmracterised  as  containing  numbers,  words,  graphs  and/or  pictures. 
The  continuum  from  numbers  to  words  could  also  be  described  in 
terms  d  the  transformi^i<ni  <^  primary  data  to  asynthesizmi 
information  to  knowledge. 
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Figure  5.2 


Friomiy  souroM  of  careOT 
and  labor  maricet 
infimnation  report 
original  raw  data* 


Secondary  sources  draw 
on  primary  data  to 
addresa  a  specific 
purpose. 


As  analysis  and  ^thesis  are  added  to  primaiy  data,  it  becomes 
easier  to  understand  and  integrate  into  the  process  of  career  decision 
making. 

There  are  many  ways  to  cat^orize  published  information.  The 
following  sy^em  is  (me  way. 

Primaiy  sources  of  career  and  labor  market  information  are  those 
that  report  original  raw  data.  Most  are  government  reports  or 
specific  research  studies  that  displi^  data  and  may  or  may  not 
include  analysis  cr  explanations.  Almost  aU  other  sources  of  career 
and  labor  maiket  hiformation  are  based  on  these  primary  data. 
¥^ite  many  of  these  primaiy  sources  are  intimidating,  th^  do 
provide  the  most  compr^ensive  and  detailed  data  on  specific  aspects 
rfthe  labor  mark^  Exaippl^  indude  the  area  wage  surv^  and 
Bmphyment  and  Earnings, 

Seoondaiy  sources  draw  on  primaiy  data  to  address  a  ^>ecific 
purpose.  They  may  inchide  data  fiwn  many  primaiy  souives  and  not 
newssari^  the  data  from  any  one  source.  For  example,  a  Career 
Information  Delivery  System  represents  a  hii^fy  analyzed  and 
^thesized  form  of  primaiy  data  into  a  secmdmy  resource.  Other 
secondary  sourccfb  include  reports    research  on  particular  topics 
such  as  the  U:  S.  Women's  Bureau  Fact  SkeOs,  state  wcupational 
projections,  American  Demographies,  or  the  Io<»l  newspaper. 
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Befbreace  materiab  help 
Bake  statisdcs  mure 
iatellii^ble. 

CaieOT  and  labor  maxket 
infiHrmatioa  haa  increased 
in  vcdiUMaad 
aophiatieatioa. 

Ccmgresa  reltea  heavily  on 
information  to  shape, 
refine  or  eat  1ku& 
govemn^nt  programs. 


the  use  of  LMI  is  one  way 
to  target  funds  when 
resonxees  are  Undted. 


These  sec<mda]y  Mwr^  twt  mly  present  analysis  and  ssmthesis  but 
they  often  contain  the  perspective  of  the  author  in  the  presentation  of 
hiiimnatien.  They  typicality  inchide  words,  numbers,  pictures  and 
graphs  to  help  present  the  information  represented  in  the  text 
Secondary  sour^  are  created  for  ^ier  access. 

BefooeiMe  materials  are  other  typ^  of  re«>urces  that  organize 
earner  and  labor  market  information.  Rather  than  offer  new 
information,  they  help  labor  market  statistics  become  more 
intell^e. 

Career  and  labor  nuuket  information  has  increi^ed  in  volume  aini 
siq^istacat^  as  our  tedinok^es  for  collecting,  ^rii^  and 
communicating  indformation  have  advanced.  Congress  has  learned  to 
rely  heavily  on  information  to  shape,  refine  or  cut  bi^k  government 
IMTograms.  lliree  federal  policy  concerns  that  have  been  duq>ed  by 
labor  market  information  are  unemployment,  poverty  and  the  need 
for  job  training. 

An  example  of  the  federal  government's  concern  for  unemployment  is 
ilhistrated  by  Title  in  in  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  of 
19^  JTPA  was  craft^  not  only  to  prepare  sm)ple  to  «iter  the  labor 
force,  but  also  to  meet  the  needs  of  dislocated  workers,  such  as 
automobile  plant  employees  in  Michigan.  IMI  defined  how  many 
p^le  were  unemployed,  identafi«i  the  industry  or  industries  tluit 
w^  declining,  and  d^ermined  the  ^M^raphie  areas  where  the 
unemployment  was  occurring.  To  addr^  the  n^ds  of  workers  who 
had  beoi  dislocated,  ^  training  programs  were  devel<^. 
Ckivemment  polu^  s^ers  used  LMI  b^use  they  were  cimcemed 
that  job  training  be  provided,  but  only  for  occupations  where  a 
demand  was  anticii»ted.  It  is  also  important  to  nt^  that  «frPA 
programs  and  others  are  iVequentfy  evaluated  for  their  effectiveness 
bgr  using  labor  market  information  to  measure  their  results. 

The  federal  concern  for  poverty  can  be  seen  in  the  Family  Support 
Act  of  1988,  otherwise  known  as  welfare  reform.  A  key  section  of  this 
legislation,  the  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  (JOBS)  Training 
program,  required  the  sta^s  to  develop  plans  for  providing  education 
and  job  training  for  parents  who  were  receiving  welfore  ftinds. 
was  used  to  d^ermine  Uie  number  of  parrots  who  would  be  el^le 
for  the  pn^ram  and  for  which  occupation  they  should  be  trained. 

A  piece  of  foderal  legislation  that  illustrates  a  concern  for  job  training 
can  be  found  in  the  1976  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963.  Congress  revised  foderal  job  training  programs  by 
mandating  that  they  must  be  evaluated  according  to  how  the 
employment  obtained  by  the  program  participants  related  to  their 
trainhig.  In  other  words,  to  receiw  eontint^  fonding,  programs  that 
trained  individuals  to  be  key  punch  operators  had  to  show  evidence  of 
placing  individuals  in  those  jobs. 

Legislators  in  Washington  will  continue  to  support  pn^rams  for 
unemployed  or  dislocated  workers,  the  poor  and  the  untrained.  To 
get  the  most  from  the  limited  tax  dollar,  i\]nding  needs  to  be  targeted 
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HOW  CAN 
CAREER  AND 
LABOR  MARKET 
INFORMATION 
BE  ACCESSED? 

HOW  CAN  rr  BE 

USED? 

IVhen  W8  talk  about 
*^BGC8uf*  we  azv  taHdiif 
about  informatiOB 
ddfvny  vyvtoma.  Wben 
we  talk  about 'Vuia^ 
informatioTi;  we  ave 
refeRing  to  tise  pioeeM  of 
integrating  InAnrmatioii 
into  carNT  dedsloii 
makiag. 

To  be  effective,  thia 
procew  most  be  dient 
centered* 


There  axv  three  key 
decieion  areai  that 
v^reieat  porta  of  eatfy 
into  a  wUe  yuriety  of 
in^ctrmation  retoorcei. 


to  tiiose  mort  in  need.  The  use  ^LMI  is  one  way  to  ^ectively  direct 
these  Ainds  in  a  time  ^limited  Teeouxces. 

How  <kai  Career  and  Labis'  Market  Information  Be  Accessed? 
Eow  Can  it  Be  Uaed? 

Career  and  labor  market  in&nnation  is  a  kvge  body  of  data  and 
information.  Information  is  generated  on  the  industrial  stnictore  and 
economic  base  ofeach  part  of  the  eoun^.  Similarly,  each  bosiiiess 
and  ittdustiy  em|rf<^  a  unique  oeca|»BtionaI  disfarftotiai  ^ddlls. 
The  complex  relationdiip  between  geogra^  area,  indurtiy, 
oeeupattois  and  persoial  interrats  also  needs  to  be  considered  when 
usfaig  information  for  career  decision  maldng 

When  we  talk  abcmt  "access"  we  are  talking  abmit  information 
dehveiy  systems.  What  are  th^  Where  are  they?  When  we  talk 
about  "luh^  inform^ion,  we  are  reforring  to  the  process  of 
hit^rating  information  into  career  decision  making. 

To  be  ^Rsctive,  the  career  ^eidcm  making  procMS  must  be  diwit 
centered.  A  cHoitfs  interest  in  labos^  market  informatkn  frequently 
begins  with  i^rsonal  hiterests,  ffiqperience  ai^  aptitudes.  Ihegoalis 
to  help  a  sbidoit  or  dimt  adiieve  a  better  un^retanding  of  his/her 
abilities,  experimces  and  interests  as  they  relate  to  oceiqMtions. 
Ihere  are  many  assessment  tests  and  processes  available  to  career 
development  fodlitators  to  adiieve  this  8^  lUbwing  a  better 
'.understanding  of  self,  the  client  can  bei^  the  process  ^occupational 
and  ^exploration.  The  next  st^  is  to  eq>lore  career  ^tions  and 
hitegrate  that  information  bito  career  ded^  making. 

There  are  three  key  dedsira  areas  that  represent  ports  of  entry  into 
a  wide  variety  of  information  resources.  The  ^dsion  areas  that  use 
information  in  the  rareer  devek^miMit  pn^s  are: 

1.  Choice  ti  an  occuimtion; 

2.  Choice  9£  a  work  setting  (business  or  industiy);  and 

3.  Choice  of  a  geogr^Mc  aim 

For  example,  eUents  may  be  uncertain  abmit  the  kind  of  camr  they 
want  to  punue,  but  they  m^  be  certain  that  they  want  to  live  in  a 
particular  dty.  In  sudi  cases,  the  indusbial  and  occupational 
steucture  of  the  locale  can  be  accessed  and  understood  fay  using  local 
career  and  labor  market  information.  This  information  can  then  be 
tts^  to  move  As  deddon  making  process  foiward. 

Another  example  mig^t  favoh^e  a  client  who  knows  that  he/she  wants 
to  work  in  a  particular  indosby,  such  as  advertising.  Thisdedsion 
would  start  the  access  of  inibrmation  through  the  indus^  of  interest 
After  the  hiformation  has  been  accessed,  issues  related  to  a  career  or 
geographic  relocation  could  be  discussed. 
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DECISION  AREA: 
AN  OCCUPATION 

Career  and  labor  market 
lafiBniialtoB  heSpt  people 
ez|tee  a  varfoty  of 
oooupational 
opportimities. 


Each  sywtem  uaet  a 
gtawtored  methodology  to 
a^gA  a  cdawilloatiotB 
code  to  an  oocupatioB* 


Tliete  qrfltenu  give  order 
and  meaning  to 
occupational  information* 


Decision  Area:  AnOocnpation 

Clients  and  students  initially  may  consider  an  occupation  for  many 
rrasons,  Fbr  eiffn^  a  Bti^ient  may  have  always  wanted  to  be  a 
tMeher.  Alaid  ^woAer  may  want  to  look  at  oecnpatioaB  rdated  to 
bicker  exporioQce  and  trainii^.  A  student  nay  have  helped  a  parent 
at  wwk  and  expresses  an  interest  in  enterii^  a  staiilar  ocoi^a^. 
Anoccnpationisafionvaiientporttfentiy  toin&rmation.  Learning 
about  oeeupations  is  rda^My  easy;  there  are  many  resources  and 
c1a88ifieEiti<m  iQrstems. 

Career  and  l^bor  maihet  informatioa  helps  pe^  eq>lor8  the  vartoty 
of  occupational  (^ortanities  that  comprise  the  woxMrfwoik  This 
information  also  provides  hi-depth  information  about  the  nature  of 
the  occupation's  trtdning  and  qualifieations,  woiking  hours,  earnings 
and  related  occupational  fields. 

The  tenoB  "occupational  description'  and  "job  description"  are 
freqimtly  used  interdiangKiUy  even  thoof^  the  term  job  description 
tedmicalfyretotoanarrowseopeof  tadnordutiM.  An 
ofcnpational  dracription  typieally  includes  ^laracteristies  of  several 
closely  related  ^lAa* 

Oeeu^tiMial  clasrification  systems  use  a  variety  of  footers  such  as 
tasks  performed,  akiU  level  required,  worker  interests,  training 
requirements,  the  industries  where  work  is  performed  and  other 
characteristics  as  the  basis  fiH- tiie  dassffioation  system.  Examples 

OceupatUmal  Claadfkatitm  Mtmual  (S(KO. 

An  litems  UN  a  structured  methodology  to  ass^  a  classification 
code  to  an  occupation  or  program.  This  ssrstematie  proeess  is  reforred 
to  as  job  ana^is,  indus^  analysis,  or  pr^ram  analysis,  depending 
upon  the  type  of  classification  system  bdng  developed.  These  coding 
characteristics  can  be  used  to  relate  one  elassifieation  qrstem  to 
another,  or  to  make  eimnections  betwe«i  the  ohararteri^ics  of  an 
individual  with  an  occupation  or  program.  Classification  systems 
make  it  posMMe  to  draw  comparisons  between  individual  occupations 
and  groups  of  occupatiois.  Qystems  that  group  occupations  according 
to  similar  types  of  work  performed  are  us^  in  ^entiiying  skills 
that  are  tran^eralde  from  one  oeev^tien  to  another. 

Other  systems,  which  group  occupations  by  instructional  pngnm 
areas,  make  it  pos^le  to  link  voeal&mal  and  educational  programs  to 
spedfie  occupational  training  needs.  A  ^rstem  in  which  interests  are 
the  basis  for  classification  can  be  used  hy  those  who  express  an 
interest  in  certain  kinds  of  activities,  even  tiiou^  tiisy  may  have 
little  work  experience. 

Occupational  classification  systems  are  used  to: 

•  analyse  the  tasks  completed  by  people  in  the  occiqmtion; 

•  examine  prcjected  employment  opportunities; 

•  learn  alKnit  job  openings; 
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CAREER 
INFORMATION 
DELIVERY 
SYOTEMS  (CIDS) 


CIDS  pvovides  ourrent, 
aoeniBto  and  loosUy 
retevaat  occupational  and 
educa^mal  infSoarmation. 


bMon»  infonned  about  preparatimi  and  training 
retiuiroinsntoj 

diMOver  advancement  opp^rtuniti^  and  career  ladders; 
^tern^  wugB  levels  within  an  oceopatiim;  and 
find  oat  where  and  how  to  locate  vt^re  infonnatimi. 


ResooreM  for  occupational  inlbrmaticm  indude: 

•  Career  Infimnation  Detiveiy  Systems  (CIDS); 

•  Oceupatkmal  Omkok  Handbook  (OOH); 

•  JHaiotutry  (^Occupational  TUka  (POT); 

•  (Mdk  to  OcevpatUmal  Eigdorrstum  ((30E); 

•  Military  Career  Guide;  and 

•  SUmdard  Oecupatknal  daas^icatiim  Sy^m  (BOC). 

Career  Infonnatioa  Delivery  Syetema  (CIDS) 
In  1984,  Congress  reinfiKreed  and  expanded  tiie  N0ICC/SOI(X7  role  in 
the  deveWment  and  vm  ai  occm^ma]  lnfonnati<»i  by  involving 
them  in  helping  to  mml  the  Idxnr  maricet  informatiim  nrnds  of  young 
pet^le  and  adults  maldng  »reer  ded^ons.  Ilius,  NOICC  and  the 
SOI(X/S  b^uae  involved  in  tiie  developm«it  of  Carmr  Infbrmation 
Ddivery  £^tems  (CIDS). 

CIDS  are  ^sterns  that  provide  individuals  with  current,  accurate  and 
focaify  relevant  oeeuiMtiimal  and  educational  informatira.  To  do  this, 
(3DS  use  computer  programs,  print  matoials  ai^  v^eos  that  allow 
individuals  to  ssorch  for  and  a^ess  informadm  about  themselves 
andrar^oi^ns.  (^S  .serve  as  career  guidance  tools,  helping 
individuals  rdate  pers«ial  dim^ctmtiM  such  as  faiter^ts,  abilities, 
eiq»erience  and  educaticmal  goals  with  oonqmtible  job,  career  and 
6^ing  Importunities. 

7%e  following  diart  illustn^  the  type  of  informati<m  found  in  CIDS 
programs. 

CIDS  FHos  and  File  Cross  References 


Jot>  nHiufeinwnti 
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Figure  6.3 
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A  typical  CIDS  describes  250  or  more  ocettpations.  The  systems 
deacr&e  occopatioiial  dotks,  working  condiUons,  worker 
mfulrements  md  tm^yiaent  outiook.  The  CIDS  also  describe 
ocaipational  wage  and  salary  levels  and  educational  and  training 
rets^remmU.  Many  indude  infimnation  on  financial  aid,  nu^r 
eBi|»lfl9erB  in  the  rtate,  and  job  q>ening8  Hsled  wiA  the  state 
raf^loymmt  aeearity  agency.  In  ^ditkn,  the  qntems  provide 
inftmnation  on  portseeondaiy  Institutims,  sudi  as  admissimis 
requiiements  and  programs  qflfered.  Most  CIDS  now  indude  military 
occupational  and  teiining  infonnation. 
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Example  from  a  CIDS  Printed  Resource 


Ultrasound  Technologists 

Work  Description 

UlUasottiiil  ledixu^^ts  ose  spedal  kinds  ot 
60uud  wmves  to  hdp  ptofie  who  are  iU.  They  are  al^ 
knowo  as  diagnostic  medical  soacgraphers.  They  use 
machiaes  knows  as  tiltmoQad  ^caoaers  to  find  med* 
Seal  prohkm$  h>  patkats. 

A  tec&iicdo^st  carefully  0ace$  a  patient  agaiast 
the  machiae.  Oaly  the  area  the  body  that  mast  be 
tested  is  pat  agaiast  the  maddae.  A  techadi^t  then 
starts  the  scaaaer.  This  points  high  &eqa«icy  soaad 
waves  at  t&e  correct  part  of  the  p^at"^  body.  Souad 
waves  go  thmtgh  the  outside  ^  the  b<^y  aad  bounce 
off  the  patieat^s  body  CMrgaas  and  tissues.  Shadi^ 
pictures,  caBed  ioiages,  caa  be  recorded  (m  a  sczeea  or 
Sim.  The  iiaages  show  the  shape  aad  po»tk»a  of  body 
parta  such  as  the  heart,  kidaeySi  or  musde  aad  tissue 
aus9e9.  These  images  caa  show  places  wlerr  liquids^ 
caQed  fluids,  are  buildiag  up  ia  the  body.  They  caa 
also  show  the  rate  of  growth  of  a  baby  while  it  is 
iaside  of  its  nu>ther.  Thea  doctors  study  th^  imag^ 
to  &ad  out  what  kiad  <^  treatment  the  patient  needs. 

Aa  ultrasouad  techadogbt  must  first  study  the 
results  of  other  aiedical  tests*  caSed  diagnc^tk  tests, 
that  have  beea  doae  oa  the  patient.  They  look  for 
iaiormatloa  that  will  help  them  choose  the  right  ultra- 
souad equipiaeat.  This  iaforaatioa  also  hel^  them 
find  which  area  of  the  patieat*$  body  to  ^at.  Tech- 
aoI<^t5  explain  to  patients  how  each  test  works  aad 
what  it  b  for.  They  make  sure  that  the  images  the 
machiae  makes  caa  be  read  and  understood  clearly. 
Only  thea  do  they  record  the  test  results. 

Some  ultrasound  techaolcgists  specialize  in  brain 
testing,  heart  testing,  eye  testing  or  testing  how  ba- 
bks  develop  ia  the  womb,  lb  become  certified  to 
give  a  special  type  test,  an  iadlvidual  must  pass  a 
aatioaal  exam  ia  each  specialty  area* 

Woficing  Conditions 

Ultrasound  te^aologists  geaeraUy  Wfk  40  hours 
per  week.  Some  work  rotaUag  shifts.  Others  must  be 
ready  to  ^  to  work  at  any  time. 

Woric  Places 

Ultrasouad  technologists  work  in  hospitals  and 
ditties.  They  may  also  work  in  some  doctor's  offices. 


nd<^ts  like  being  members  of  health  care  teams. 
They  think  doctors  respect  them  aad  the  work  that 
they  do. 

Getting  the  Job 

Some  hospitals  hai^  traiaiag  pn^ams  ia  ultra- 
sound techadogy.  Traiaiag  pro^^ms  g^erally  last 
oae  year.  To  get  into  oae  ot  these  prc^tams,  ultra* 
sound  techaidaas  must  finish  two  years  of  coQ^  or 
a  t^year  vocational  school  program  b  allied  health. 
After  fiaishiag  the  oae-^^ar  tralaisg  program,  aa  ul' 
trasouad  techndc^st  may  become  certified  by  takiag 
aa  exam.  The  Amerkaa  Reg^try  erf  Diagaostic  Med- 
ical ScHM^r^bm  gii^  this  exam.  Technicians  may 
be  ofrtified  in  oae  or  more  specialties  aad  are  thea 
kaowa  aa  registered  diagaosdc  medkal  soaographers. 

Api^icaats  must  have  good  grades  b  math, 
physks,  biology,  Eoeiogy,  aad  Ea^sh.  Some  nader- 
staadiag  of  how  to  use  OHnputers  may  be  vababie  b 
the  future. 

Pay  Oftd  Emptoyment 

Typical  salaries  range  from  about  S19JO0  to 
S32^  per  year. 

Salaries  vary  a  great  deal  frmn  hospital  to  hospi- 
tal. Ultrasouad  techaok^ts  are  ofiea  paid  oa  the 
same  ^ary  scale  as  X-ray  tedmiciaas. 

The  aaUoaal  outlook  for  this  occuf^Uioa  Is  good. 
3 oh  openings  may  exceed  the  number  of  qualified  ap- 
plicants thioughont  the  1980's. 

Movbig  Up 

Ultrasound  techndt^ts  may  be  promoted  by  be- 
coming certified  to  g^ve  more  thaa  oae  Uad  of  ultra- 
souad test.  With  mm  work  exp^ieace,  a  technolo- 
gist be  prcMuoted  to  a  sup^visor  oa*  educatioaal 
coor^aatcxr.  Some  techacjogists  earn  coQ^  d^rees 
so  they  caa  teach  ultrasouad  t^imology  to  others. 

Where  to  Write 

Ytm  may  be  able  to  get  mc^  information  ^Kmt 
this  occupation  by  writing  to: 

American  Soc  of  Radlok^c  l^aidaas 
150(H)  Central  Aveaue^.E. 
Albuquerque,  NM  87123 


Workers'  Comments 

Ultrasouad  techndogists  like  working  with  pa- 
tients. They  like  givbg  altrasound  tests  because 
the  tests  are  painless  and  do  not  expose  patients  or 
themselves  to  any  harmful  effects.  Ultrasound  tech- 
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Within  each  state,  SOICCs 
iwomote  the  use  of  CIDS. 


cms  are  designed  to 
diiprat  a  mnititade  of  localf 
stale  and  aatioaial  career 
and  labor  maricet 
information.  Each  state 
has  its  own  program  of 
coXksctionf  analysis, 
^ynihMis,  orj^anisation 
and  linkage  data. 


Each  state  has  a  process 
for  updating  and 
distributing  CIDS. 


Within  ^ich  state,  SOICCs  promote  the  use  of  the  s^tems  and  i  6 
infbnnatiim  in  them.  Ikate  CIDS  are  loeat^  at  some  18,0(K)  sites 
nationwide,  including  sdiools,  a}1tegM,  libraries,  yA>  training  centers, 
anrectimis  f^lities,  vocatknml  rdiabilitation  centers,  empkqrment 
security  dfi^  and  community  oi^anizations.  It^s  wtimated  that 
they  sen^  over  mx  milli<»i  pe^e  radi  ywr.  More  than  half  of  the  48 
state  CIDS  now  in  operatim  were  ori^ally  (teveUHO^  with  NOICC 
fbnding.  Today  NOICC  is  the  federal  prt^m  with  req)onsibiIity  for 
asnsting  statewide  CIDS. 

Each  state  has  its  own  history  <^developn^t  and  operation. 
(Sp^ifks  of  ytmr  sUiU'b  sy^m  shmdd  be  mUud&i  ken,  T/Us  would 
indude  turn  and  when  the  system  was  esUMish^  who  is  currently 
r^Mm^ble,  him  it  is  fimdai,  make-up  ^aihiist^y  board,  faffing, 
exient  of  services,  ue.p  number  of  sites,  number  of  umrs,  Unk  to 
natitmal  data  Aoses,  tivining  prwided,  and  any  t^her  details  that 
dewibe  the  ^ate  sij^tem  iteration,        duirged,  methods  of 
distribution,  frequency  of  update  and  evaluation  procedures  or 
experience  also  are  d^ermined  by  each  OateJ 

The  CIDS  is  a  primaiy  provider  of  information  necessaiy  for  career 
awareness,  exploration,  planning  and  d^sion  making.  CII^  are 
des^^  to  digest  a  multitude  of  tocal,  state  and  national  labor 
maritet  information,  education  and  training  informatiim,  and 
employainlity  r^juirements.  The  ^teipretati<m  and  synthesis  of 
information  is  provided  throuf^  the  CIIXS.  Likewise,  the  links 
between  omipatimis  and  «lueation  and  training  are  made  within  the 
systems.  Each  state  system  has  its  own  program  of  collection, 
analysis,  ^th^is,  oiipinization  and  linkage  of  data. 

Essentially,  CIDS  processes  a  Uuge  amount  of  labor  market 
informatim.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  provides  the  bulk  ^  raw 
data  from  wage  surveys,  w^  reporting  «nployment  outiooks, 
employment  trrads,  current  employment  numtwrs,  current 
employment  openings  and  other  lalbor  market  information.  In 
addition,  ^nsw  data,  reports  fnm  trade  and  profesdcmal 
assertions,  review  b(»rds  and  other  groui»  of  government  agencies 
supplement  data  gathered  by  the  state  and  national  labor 
department  State  edurational  data  and  training  informatiim  wme 
from  posteecondary  training  institiitions  and  agendes,  including 
immunity  and  t^nical  rallies,  colics  and  universitiM, 
proprietaiy  said  inde  schools,  apprentice^ip  pn^ams,  Job  Training 
and  Partnership  Prc^ms  (JlPA}  and  (^her  sources.  Most  CIDS 
also  have  national  |K>stse»mdary  education  pn^gram  infbrmaticm  that 
is  gathered  by  one  oi  several  national  comities  and  resold  to  the 
states  for  use  in  Itxal  systems. 

Many  states  collect  and  organize  information  on  services,  agencies 
and  oiganizations  that  provide  career  development,  job  pia^ment 
and     training  assistance.  In  addition,  financial  aid  information, 
including  state  and  national  programs  of  loans,  scholarships,  grants 
and  eligibility  requirements  is  assembled  for  use  with  the  CIDS 


Coateats  and  Use  of  CIDS 
Inftmnation 


program.  A  number  ^CIDS  also  provide  teaching  activities, 
workbooks  and  other  reeoarces,  mch  as  videos,  whidb  help 
kMUvidoals  I^rn  and  understand  the  it^maation  prMented  in  the 
dDS.  Th^  vast  array  of  data  end  information  fnm  many  difj^erent 
soorces  is  analyzed,  qndh^sed  and  crganised  into  a  «ystematio 
structore  tiiat  allows  individuals  access  fai  a  way  that  is  meaningftd 
to  them  at  tiieir  level    career  dev^pmoit  lliis  is  the  ^imaiy 
vahieof  aCn>S.  It  dig^s  an  morBHmsanwantitf' raw  information, 
often  in  a  var^  of  ineompatSI^  formats  that  are  hard  to 
un^rstand,  and  deUvNs  hi  a  fimnat  that  is  ttse^iH«ld^y. 

(Each  state  syMem  shtmld  now  explain  where  they  obtain  their  data, 
who  gathers,  anafy^  and  oraanixee  it  What  are  the  limitatUms  <^ 
thedataf  Hm»  i»  it  updated?  How  ie  the  quality  aseur&if  Indude 
ir^trmatim  about  reading  l^eU  of  mataialaaiid  how  infi^rm^  ie 
targM  to  age  leo^  and  to  ^ed^  pt^ulatitmaj 

C<mteat8  and  Use  of  CIM  Inlbnaatiim 

The  followii^  tyi»M  of  information  are  included  in  a  CIDS. 


Occupational  D^criptions 
Wages,  Houro  and  FVings  Benefits 

Local 

State 

Natwnal 
Empl(^mt  Trends  and  Outlook 

Local 

State 

National 
M^hod  of  ^try.  Qualifications 
Advancement  Opportunities 
EducaUonal/Training  Programs 
Military  Training  and  S^pkyment 
Type  of  Industry  or  Business 
Edttcatimial  Prognun 
Financial  Aid  I^kages 

OttUfjati^al  Classification  Systems  Based  on  Similarities  in 
Work  Performed  latere^ 
Occupat3<mal  CharMteristics 
Aptitudes 

Industiy  DesignatiM 

Environmental  Conditicms 

General  Educational  Development  (GED) 

Reasoning 

Mathematics 

Language 

Physical  Demands 

Specific  Vocational  Preparation  (SVP) 

Temperaments 

Work  Fields  (Work  Methods) 

Worker  Functions  (Data-People-lhings) 
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Occupations  finequently 
represent  many  specific 
jobs. 

CIDS  contains  details  tm 
a  woarker^  job  tasks. 


Descriptions  help  users 
visualize  occupations. 


Wages,  hours  and  fringe 
benefits  are  an  important 
part  of  career  decision 
making. 


Earning  potential  offers 
life  style  and  car€»er 
choice. 


Occupattonal  Descr^tioni 
What  are  they? 

Oceupational  deserifytions  are  eomi^sed  <^  summary  statem^ts  that 
refleet  the  tadu  peribrnwd  in  an  oecupatHm.  What  is  done  and  how 
it  is  dons  is  clarified.  Oeeapati«aaI  descriptions  usualb^  contain  some 
9r  all  of  the  following  in  summaiy  form. 

What  the  worW  1^ 
How  the  wwker  does  it 

A  d^eriptioii  <tf  the  physical  and  mental  activitiM  r»)uired 
M  dntim  Iqr  ii^nstiy,  type  or  size  empl^er,  and  size  of 
firm 

Whi^  the  workers  jnvditte  or  aecMnpH^ 
llie  hazards  or  envirann^tal  eomfitkms  Umt  are  present 
The  imi«et  (tf  teduwlt^  on  the  work  tasks 
The  working  relationship  to  other  people 
The  degree  of  spedahzation  and  Teq)oa8ibility 
The  tods,  machines  and  materials  used 
The  alternate  job  tittes  used  in  some  industries 

Mow  asM  ihey  n$M  (kciqKitional  descriptiMis  «mtain  iniiMination 
thai  allows  d^skm  makers  to  visualize  Uie  work  situatiMi 
r^distically,  thus  iittreasing  the  dmnras  of  a  better  choke  wh^ 
seleding  an  occupation. 

Ocoqwiional  doMriptions  can  also  help  those  considering  work  in  a 
general  field  to  narrow  thdr  durice  to  a  more  spedfic  area,  then 
choose  among  jobs  within  that  area- 
Wages,  Hours  and  Fringe  Benefits 

What  ii  iHt  The  terms  "wages,"  "salary,"  or  "ramings"  are  often  used 
interchangeably  in  CH^.  They  are  ^tisd  in  hourly,  daily,  weekly, 
monthly  and  annual  terms.  The  dollar  figure  used  in  stating  a  wage 
rate  uraally  does  not  include  triSigR  bm^ts,  such  as  medical 
insurance,  ^dc  Imvb  and  i»id  vacations,  whkh,  if  availaUe,  are 
Bst^  separate.  Normal  work  week  hours,  usi&al  work  schMluIe 
(days  of  the  mkX  shtft  woik  and  overtime  ^  also  are  covered. 

Wage  information  is  usefisl  oii^  wh«»  the  relevant  fiictoin  associated 
wiA  a  particular  wage  rate  me  known.  For  example,  the  amount  of 
eiq^eriM^  or  Mnii^  nemied  to  quaHfy  for  a  givoi  salaiy  rate  would 
have  to  be  known  for  the  ii^brmation  to  have  nUoe. 

How  are  they  u^i?  The  raming  potoitial  for  an  omipation  is  a 
prin»  ctmshieration  for  many  when  dioosing  an  o^upatioo. 
However,  tlw  type  dT  wage  difUa  require  will  vaiy,  depending  on  the 
^dskm  being  made  at  ^  time.  For  example,  a  person  inquiring 
abmit  a  par^ular  jdb  oi^iing  would  vmot  accurate  infonnatiiHi 
regarding  the  eurrmt  wages  being  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  someone 
involved  in  long-range  career  planning  and  the  study  of  several 
occupations  would  probably  be  more  interested  in  the  general 
eamingB  iwtentia]  for  radi  occupaticm,  or  the  comparative  levels  of 
earnings  between  occupations. 
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Eiaploya^nt  tvmdf 
pf^d  tito  ftiture  of  an 

OttUook  iaftnuutioai  is  an 
M^mate  of  future 
<nBpl<yiiippt» 


Method  of  entry  helps 
define  how  to  get  into  an 
occupation. 


Ihis  inftyrmatioa  is  vital 
to  long<4range  planning. 


Advancement  within  and 
acrofsiohsisa 
consideration  in  choosing 


a  cazver. 


Dead-end  jobs  may  be 
stepping  stones  or  may 
provide  IransfSsrable 
ildlU. 


Smpkomwnt  Trends  and  Outlooks 

What  are  they?  finpkyment  ter«ad  data  indieate  past  and  current 
hiorMse  or  deerease  in  emi^gyn^t  in  an  oeeu|»ti<m  or  industry, 
^nploymoit  outlook  is  an',  estimate  of  fUture  employment 
Uado-lyiflg  reasms  fia-  diangM  in  onployment  fan^His  and  outlook 
are  eq^ained  in  the  mitlodc  sMtions  of  a  CH^.  Variations  in  supply 
and^r  demand  fbr  an  oeeupation  in  one  or  more  industries  are  also 
induded. 

Bow  are  tlMy  used?  Current  ^nployiront  tr«id  and  out]<K&  data 
ean  be  important  to  career  lesions.  Ft^Mar  perc^ons  (tf  the 
oatbok  ibr  aiqr  given  oeaipatim  may  be  outdat^.  That  is,  there 
may  have  bem  a  suipliu  ^jd>  seekers  for  a  particular  occt^tiim  at 
a  givm  time.  That  may  no  bmgn'  be  true,  althoa^  the  general 

is  unaware  of  any  chai^  in  the  safely  or  d^nand  for  workers 
Invrat^atiim  of  currNit  labor  market  mfi»matioa  would  correct 
misconceptions. 

Method  of  Entry/Qualifications 

What  are  ti^r?  This  is  informati<m  i^arding  employer  hiring 
re(|pureniMt8,  as  well  as  the  ^iucation  fuid  framing  neeef»aiy  to 
eomi^  for      in  an  occi^mtion.  Specific  information  eondsts  of 
items  such  as  experience,  education,  physical  requirements,  and  state 
licensing  w  cert^kation  standards.  Personal  interests  ami  aptitudes 
important  for  rawess  on  the  job  are  aUso  indudel  Recommended 
hi^  sdiool  courses,  iwrt-time  and  summer  empU^yinsnt,  on-the-jt^ 
training,  related  military  Mning,  unico  lytprentaorahip,  and  hd>bies 
are  some  of  the  more  in^Mrtant  items  listed  under  training  and 
educational  requirements. 

How  are  tl^  used?  This  information  is  vital  in  making  plans  to 
pr^wre  for  emplcqrment  in  an  Mcupation.  Long-range  planning  must 
take  into  consideration  any  lengthy  traming  or  edumtional 
r^uirements  for  a  iob.  Exi^rience,  h(^^  interns  and  aptitudes 
also  aai  be  valuable  clues  to  whether  a  person  has  previously 
acquired  ^lls  that      be  tranrferred  to  an  (^cupation. 

Advanoen^t  Oppmrtnnities 

What  are  tiiey?  Advancement  and  promotional  opportunities  in  a 
&ld  r^rs  to  tilie  kinds  uf  promoti<ms  om  ^n  expert  and  the  rate  of 
i^vancem»it  within  si^ific  occupations.  Op{M>rtunities  for  job 
improvement  witlumt  promotimi,  such  as  hi^er  jmy,  a  wider  span  of 
authority,  self-emp%rorat,  title  or  rank,  pnrfSsssiona]  standing,  or 
relMation  for  more  pay  or  prestige,  ara  coverMi.  Requirements  for 
pnmi(^on,  sudi  8»  a  wilUi^Epwss  to  move,  danced  sprees,  or  years 
of  service,  as  well  as  occupations  to  whidi  workers  may  tranrfei,  are 
also  discussed  in  CIDS. 

How  are  they  used?  A  realistic  look  at  promotional  opportunities 
and  job  improvement  (wtential  in  an  oceupatimi  is  provided.  It  can 
help  career  planners  eliminate  misconcepti<ms  about  jdbs.  For 
example,  some  jobs  considered  to  be  "dead-end"  jobs  ran,  in  fact,  be 
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State  and  Battoaal 
edi^ttoaal  program  data 
provide  a  basU  for  career 
planning. 


Many  militaxy  jol>s  have 
civilian  counterparts. 


Type  of  businegs  or 
industiy  can  influence  life 
^yle,  work  conditions  and 
status. 


Knowing  about  the  work 
site  helps  tlie  individual 
understand  an  occupation. 


stepping  stones  to  beUer  jcbs.  Skill  transllBral^ty  is  also  an 
important  concept,  botii  within  an  occupational  area  and  between 
occupational  areas. 

BdfjffHtlftfft^  and  Training  Frograms 

mm^mllbeyf  This  inftnnation  provides  descript^  of  programs 
ofstu^yandthelocatiMisofinstitiitiMisthatoflRBrthem.  SomeCIDS 
indude  a  shmt  dMcription  of  tlto  education/training  program 
induing  sol^ect  matter,  length  of  course,  prerequisites,  the 
ol^ectives  of  the  coarse  and  a  dMcriptsot  ^  the  in^itution. 

How  are  they  used?  InfermaUim  about  ^ucatsim  and  training 
programs  tell  whether  particular  courses  are  coffered  locally.  The 
length  cf  time  required  to  complete  a  course  also  is  important 
Course  prereqnidtes  also  shov^  be  considered  in  planning  an 
educational  program. 

Military  Training  and  Employment 

Wliatl«it7  Bfilitary  occupational  information  deseribeB  military 
oeaai»tions,  the  eduoitkm  r«iuired  when  enbrtii^  the  training 
provided  and  the  brmidi  of  tin  armed  servtees  employing  workers. 
Inibrmatlmi  about  miUtaiy  occupations  also  identifies  dvilian 
counterparts.  Gender  rratrictions  are  indicated  ibr  combat-related 
jobs.  Required  scores  fVom  tiie  Armed  ^rvic^  Vocational  Aptitude 
Batteiy  (ASVAB)  are  listed  for  eadi  i^.'litaiy  occupation. 

How  is  it  uMd?  Ihe  arm^  services  are  a  s^ificant  Ibrainer  and 
employer  of  ^mng  adults.  Thus,  civilian  labor  market  information 
alone  does  not  provide  a  coroprehenave  l»se  for  making  career 
dedffions.  It  is  important  to  include  military  training  and  career 
hsfbnnation,  especLjly  about  occupational  areas  with  civilian 
raunterpart  jobs. 

lype  of  Industry  or  Business  (W<»fk  Site) 
What  is  it?  Eadi  . ,  e  of  industiy  or  business  has  a  different 
working  environment,  even  thou^  they  migr  employ  persons  in 
similar  occupations.  For  example,  a  tru^  ^ver  who  works  for  a 
moving  and  storage  company  will  usually  have  to  load  and  unload  the 
trucks  by  hand,  whereas  an  over-the-road  driver  may  not  touch  the 
frei^t  Likewise,  the  skills  and  work  of  a  pluna)er  will  vary 
consideraUy  between  residential  construction  and  repair  work.  The 

type  of  industiy  or  busing  is  a  mi^or  infhienee  on  the  specific  job 
8^8  that  are  most  frequoitly  used,  the  environmental  working 
conditions,  pay  and  bendits,  and  numerous  other  conditions  of 
employment 

How  is  it  used?  Knowing  the  work  site  in  which  an  occupation  is 
tocated  provides  significant  help.  With  information  on  the  operating 
conditions  within  an  industiy  and  the  producU  they  produce,  a  CIDS 
user  can  make  better  decisions. 
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Edttoation  and  tettining 
programs  are  OTganiased 
and  presented  in  a  CIDS. 


Financial  Aid  Packages 
hetp  iMrents  and  students 
learn  about  the 
8¥iUlability  of  assistance 
to  support  an  education 
beyond  high  schooL 


Ooenpational 
charscteristics  give  life  to 
occupations. 

Characteristics  help  to 
sort  or  discriminate 
within  or  between 
occupations. 


Individuals  may  compare 
their  personal 
characteristics  to 
occupational 
characteristics. 


Edueatioaal  FrDgrams 

What  are  tl^?  Ediuational  programs  are  t^-punized  in  a  sy^m 
called  the  Classifleation  of  Instructional  Programs.  It  oigantzes  all 
instructional  programs  at  the       sdiod  and  post-high  school  levels 
into  a  nmimon  taxonomy  that  is  pmented  in  a  CIDS. 

How  are  tl^  used?  The  Edwatimal  Prt^rams  i»ction  d  CIDS  is 
used  at  state  and  nati<mal  levels  to  «>11^  data  w  raroUments  and 
graduates  at  various  institutions  and  levels    education.  Datawi 
graduates  is  useflol  in  career  plannii^  since  this  r^>rMait8  the 
primary  source  <^  labor  si^q)^  for  many  ooeupations.  C^roimrii^ 
si:9ply  data  with  demaiMi  Ibrecasts  will  enable  a  peraon  to  predict  the 
likelihood    employm«it  in  a  ^Mtdfic  arra  of  teaining. 

Financial  Aid  Fadugee 

What  are  they?  Flnandal  Aid  Packages  are  mainly  for  hi^  sdiool 
students  and  their  i«rents,  but  also  can  be  used  by  older  {Arsons  who 
need  finandal  aid  fbr  an  education  beyond  hi^  school,  l^ey  are 
included  in  most  CIDS. 

How  are  ihey  used?  Financial  Aid  Workbooks  help  parents  and 
stodents  learn  about  the  tyi^  ^financial  aid  available  to  support 
education  beyond  hig^  sdiool,  estimates  eligibility  levels,  and 
provides  directions  on  how  to  apply  for  finandal  aid. 

Occupational  Characteristics 

What  are  they?  Oeeupatimal  characterisUes  are  the  identifying  and 
descriptive  factor  that  are  unique  to  a  given  occupation.  The 
Standard  Occupational  Oasaification  CSOC)  is  used  in  most  CU^ 
and  by  the  state  and  federal  governments  to  oiganize  and  retort 
employment  data. 

How  are  they  used?  Characteristics  are  used  in  the  CIDS  to 
descr3>e  an  occupation  in  terms  that  are  usefUl  in  several  wBy%. 
Since  job  diaraeterisdes  are  expressed  in  common  terms,  th^  allow 
comparisons  between  occupations.  Thus,  occupations  that  share  some 
ot  Uie  same  or  similar  diaracteristics  can  be  grouped  together  to 
produce  lists  that  are  usefixl  hi  searching  for  occupations  assmiat^ 
with  an  individual's  tranrferable  skills. 

Individuals  may  compare  Uieir  own  skills,  know^ige,  interests  and 
abilities  with  those  required  by  occupations  they  have  an  interest  in, 
thus  improving  their  diances  f^  a  betto'  career  choice.  For  example, 
the  physioU  demands  of  an  o^pati<m  can  be  an  important 
eonsiderationt  not  only  fbr  persons  who  have  a  i^ysical  impairment, 
but  also  for  anyone  who  is  unwSling  or  ungate  to  et^age  in  certain 
physical  activities,  su^  as  hfUng  heavy  obd^ts  continuously. 
Similarly,  the  length  of  training  time  required  for  an  occupation 
might  be  a  (tetermining  &etor  far  someone  who  needs  an  immediate 
inwme  to  support  a  fanUb'. 
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Tb  access  data«  a  search 
and  retrieval  fdiema  is 
available  In  each  CIDS. 

Oocapatkmal  or 
edttcattonHl 
characteristics  can  be 
used  to  search  and 
retrieve  data. 


CIDS  address  a  significant 
number  of  the 
oompetendM  in  tiie 
National  Career 
Development  Guidelines. 


Otiier  Print,  Coa^uter  and  Video  Besonroes 

CIDS  have  developed  materials  to  sopplemeiit  the  occupaUonal 
md  edttcatioaial  data  filM.  Someof&ese  indude  oomimt«r  programs 
fliat  deal  with  sdiolariliips,  ^  seeldDg  ddlb  and  raramM. 
Sttpidemental  pritA  materials  iadude  tdl^^  and  student  woridxMks 
eoverii^  interests,  aUUties,  empkgfaUlity  ^iUs,  and  career 
ei^wato  astivittes.  ^deo  tapes  are  available  that  cover  many  of 
UteM  areis,  as      as  car^  explorat^,  subjects  radi  as  career 
planning  and  di^^on  msikit^ 

Informatton  from  a  Cn^  Cranpater  Program 

AH  CIDS  have  a  seardi  and  retrieval  program  designed  to  sort 
oeeopat&ms  and  edne^toial  trainii^;  pro-ams  based  on  the  user^s 
hitne^  ablfitses,  outlwik  and  many  other  characteristics.  &mie  of 
these  diaraeteris^  may  inchi^: 

Interests 
AHUtiM 
Physical  Woftt 

Office  of  Ediscatiim  (OE)  Occupational  Clusters 

Diaumary  f  Oea^iMtkmid  TiOes  (DOT)  Occupational  Families 

Dii^  People,  Things,  Ideas,  Interests 
Standard  Oeeupatitmal  Classification  (SOC)  Divisions 
Educational  Prcgram 

Years  of  Post-H^  School  Edtication  and  Training 

OutH^-School  Training 

Other  Qualifications  Required 

Wages  and  Salary 

Uiban    Rural  Job  Settings 

Travel 

Working  Conditions 

Exposure  to  Unpteasant  Woiking  Conditions 
Guide  f»  Oocupatkmal  Exploration  (GOE)  Work  Areas 
School  Solgects  of  Intereste 
Field  of  Work 

Reading^  Writing,  and  Speaking  Abilities 
Reading  Levels 
Writing  Levels 

National  Career  Development  Guidelines  Linkages 
CIDS  can  be  an  integral  part  of  the  career  developmoit  process  for 
all  individuals,  firom  kindeii^rten  throu^  their  aduU  years.  The 
National  Career  Developro^it  Guidelines  provide  a  fimnewoik  for  the 
career  development  process.  These  guidelines  identify  the  student 
comiwtaieies  ne^ed  at  eadi  level  of  dementaiy,  m^i^,  hi|^  school 
and  oAf^  develq^ent  to  oiaUe  individuals  to  progr^  along  the 
career  dcnrekqnnmt  path.  Tfawe  ^mpetendes  are  su|H>lem^ted  with 
statem«its  of  what  rtud«its  wiU  be  d>le  to  do  whra  tl^  have 
mastered  the  competency.  These  statements  are  called  student 
indicators  The  competencies  and  indi^tors  are  divided  into  three 
areas:  self-know^ge,  Mlucational  and  occupational  exploratitm  and 
career  plaiming.  (See  F^re  1.4) 
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6.^3 


Eadi  state  lias  its  own 
plan  for  adopting  the 
GaSddiiief  and  using  the 
cms  to  iateriBoe  with  the 


CIDS  data  and  resources 
should  be  integrated  into 
the  classroom  to  teach  the 
oompeteneies. 


AU  nsers  of  CIDS  need 
inservice  training. 


Many  states  afe  either  editing  the  National  Career  Development 
Guidelines  or  have  developed  their  own  set,  which  are  typically  veiy 
similar  to  the  natiml  go&toliiies.  CIDS  have,    are  is  the  process 
of  eorrelatii^  &eir  system's  components  and  products  to  the  national 
or  state  speciffe  go&ielines  that  are  beU^  used  ki  Oe  rmpec^ 
states,  (Each  state  should  provide  ^xc^  example  of  what  they  are 
di^tomWfaoeth^CI^  wUh  the  career  da^i^mtent 
ernnpOeneiea  u»ai  in  their  state.  M  iUu^ration    how  this  can  be 
done  foUcmsd 

An  Example  of  a  CIDS  Intei&ced  With  Career  Develofnneat 
Ccmqtetoieies 

Many  of  the  nati<mal  carrar  develcqmirat  conpetencies  are  relate  to 
what  indents  nwd  to  learn.  Freqaoitly  this  can  best  be 
acoompli^ed  throui^  elassromn  and  raaall  group  inrtmction 
conduced  by  coonselorB  and/w  teadiers.  To  aooomplii^  this,  many 
CIDS  have  classroom  activities  and^  student  woikbooks  that 
fedlitate  teadiing  these  comp^endes. 

(Each  state  should  illustrate  their  own  specific  teacher /classroom 
materials  at  this  point  and  show  how  these  relate  to  the  career 
development  amipetencieaj 

Some  materials  have  been  developed  for  classroom  use  that  ue  keyed 
directly  to  the  national  guidelines  and  can  be  used  in  any  state. 
Examples  are  included  in  Figures  5.5  and  5.6. 
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Sample  Cla^room  ActivitiM 


INTERVIEW  A  WORKER 


M^ECnVE 

Stuttents  will  obtain  mfennatton  about  carters  they  are  Interested  in. 

7  i  8  i  ^  \  10hlh2 

MATBNAIS 
*  eba& 

Um.  Alts 

• 

Math 

Heftt^/ScisiCB 

1.  Ask  each  stiKicnt  to  Ident^  a  career  that  they  wouW  like  to 

about  Reomi  their  answers  cm  the  chalkboard. 
2*  Ask  the        If  they  know  anyone  who  works  in  any  of  these  careers. 

3.  Have  students  totcnrlcw  someone  who  is  tn  the  career  that  they  are 
Interested  tn* 

a«  Wbat  do  they  oo  oil  tx«r  joo  r 

b.  vsmateducatkm/tialning& needed? 

c.  How  did  t}^  £^Qd  this  J^7 

d*  Other  ouesttoQSSt^gekedtqrdass 

4.  Have  9tudait8iepc»ttte  results  (d^tbelrlntcnriew  back  to  the  cla^ 
5w  piftati?^       thg  f^aaa,  TAre  you  more  Or  less  interesteo  tn  ins  career 

aaaresuttof  this  iiiieivlewT* 

Soe^Sttidlei 

• 

Fkm^^BfML  Scs* 

Art/Mi»ie 

• 

SetfCoaoept 

• 

Gmrth  «ad  Chaqge 

COMMMS 

this  r?cfTr*iy  m^y  be  xepei^ed  a  number  of  times  ttoou^ut  the  year. 

• 

Cueer  fnfiMiBsttaa 

• 

^lo^-Seckbi^  Skffls 

peroniAMCE  iNDfCATOiS 

The  mkkOe^unlor  hJigli  school  stiidem  wis  be  able  to: 
22.4:  Desci^  skills  needed  in  a  vartety  of  occupationa.  tochtdmg  self- 
enqdoyix^enL 

evaluahon 

Eadi  student  has  personal^  Sntenriewed  someone  engaged  in  a  career  of 
interest  to  the  studenL 

PpL'irion  Makiwjl 

Career  I%nning 

• 

Career  Ejq*ratkjnWof1dxx>k.  (VSC) 

Schrank«  Louise.  I^ei^an:  A  Practiced  Guide  to  SuccessMCcff^ 
(WorkbocM 

Figure  5.5 


Sample  Index 


NATIONAL  CAREER  DEVElOPh^NT  GUtDEUNES  COMPETENCIES 
AND  STUDENT  PERFORMANCE  INDICATORS 

Each  competeiKy  Is  broken  down  tnto  its  civrespondlng  ^udent  pexfonnance  indicators.  The  numberis) 
in  parentheses  folk)wlng  cadx  perfonnance  indicator  denote  the  activities  in  this  hook  (for  grades  7-9} 
that  address  that  ^>ecific  peifmnance  Indicator.  Note:  vibihe  tath  actlvtty^  addresses  several  perform- 
ance Indkators  cafy  the  Isey  indicators  axe  listed  «i  the  acttvtty  page  under  Terfoimance  Indicators  ' 

NATIONAL  STUBBNT  PERFORMANCE  INDICATORS 

FOR  mDvut/jmmR  high  school 
Self-Saowledgc 

1.  KnowMgeofthetofhiCMeofaposttiveself-comxpt 
X.l   Describe  posonal  Ukes  axul  disUkes. 

15. 6, 8. 15, 18, 17, 18.  33. 30. 34. 35. 44. 45. 59. 54.  58, 60. 66. 68. 70.  71. 72. 79. 83. 
86,  87,  90,  93.  85,  100.  108,  109,  114.  115,  117.  130.  121.  133.  134.  137.  139.  141} 

1.2  Desert  lndivMualsk£Qsxtqulred  to  fulfiDdiflerexttUfe  roles. 

(6.  13, 19,  32,  87,  30.  38.  84.  58.  58. 60. 61, 63, 64.  69.  66. 67,  68. 69,  71,  79.  82.  83. 
85, 86, 91, 93, 94. 97, 100. 103. 108. 1081 109. 110, 114. 115, 118, 117, 118. 130. 121, 
133.  134.  135»  128.  127.  128.  129,  ISa  134.  135,  138.  140} 

1.3  D»cilbelww(me^bd>avi(»'lidluex»e$  the fedtags  and  actlras  Mothers. 

(9. 23, 24, 50. 54, 55, 61, 62,'79. 80, 84,  SS^  M,  87, 89, 80, 91, 94. 97. 88. 101. 103. 109. 
108,  111.  114,  115.  118.  117.  120, 122. 124, 126, 128,  129,  130) 

1 .4  Identify  envlronniental  Influences  cm  attltitda.  behaviors,  and  a|>tttudes. 

{18, 38. 57, 78, 80, 81. 82. 84. 80. 92. 94. 96, 97. 99, 101,  102, 103,  106, 107. 108. 110. 
112.  114,  118,  119,  122.  123,  125.  127. 133,  134) 

2.  Skills  to  Interact  with  Mhers. 

2.1  Demwistrate  respect  te  tl»  feelli^  and  beliefe  rf^tera. 

{14,17, 39, 41. 54, 59. 62, 83. 70. 72. 79, 80, 84, 89, 86, 87. 91, 93. 96. 97. 99, 100.  101. 
102.  103,  105,  111.  112,  114,  115.  117,  1«),  122,  123.  124.  125.  126.  127.  128.  137. 
139) 

2.2  Domaistxate  an  ap|»eciation  for  the  stinflaxttiai  and  differences  among  peojde. 

{17. 23. 24.  54. 61, 62, 63, 71, 79, 86.  87,  88. 93. 95,  97.  99.  100.  lOl.  103. 109.  1 10. 
112. 113.  114.  117. 121. 133.  127. 139 

2.3  Dasonstrate  ttderance  and  flexibility  in  biterperMnal  and  group  urihiatftrng 

{9. 14. 23. 39. 38. 39. 41. 61. 62, 63. 69. 71. 72, 79. 85. 87. 91.  92, 93. 95. 99. 102.  103. 
105.  108,  110,  111.  112.  113.  114.  115.  117.  120. 122,  129.  126.  127.  128.  130.  131. 
137.  139 

2.4  Demonstrate  ddUs  In  re^><»»jlng  to  criticism. 
{69,  80,  84.  91.  lOO.  103.  111.  132.  131.  134} 

2.5  Demonstrate  effective  ^roup  memtosh^  sklOs. 

(9.  14. 23.  27.  36,  39, 41,  SO,  51.  54. 56.  59. 61.  63,  63,  69. 70.  71.  72.  74.  76.  79.  83. 
84. 85, 86, 88, 89, 91. 92. 93, 95. 96. 97, 98, 99, 101. 102. 103. 104. 105. 106. 107. 108. 
114.  115,  116,  117, 119,  120,  122.  122.  124.  126.  127. 128.  129.  130,  134.  137.  138, 
139.  140) 

2.6  Denwn^rate  effective  social  skills. 

{9. 31. 38, 38.  44, 54. 62. 73. 84. 88.  89 , 93. 97. 98. 103,  113.  114. 115. 116. 117. 120. 
123.  124,  136.  129.  137,  139) 

2.7  Demonstrate  tmderstandlng  of  dllTertnt  cultures,  llfe^les,  attitude,  aiul  alHUdes. 

{2. 18. 38. 39. 54. 70. 72. 74. 79. 86. 93, 95. 100. 103. 109. 110.  113. 115. 1 19. 123. 127. 
132.  133.  139.  141) 


Figure  5.6 
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Tnuning  CII^  users  is  a  naior  didigat^  and  the  parfMse  d  CIDS. 
ffl^Mtive  use  by  staitents  and  adults  can  only  be  aoromplish^  when 
the  local  CIDS  site  coordinators  and  others  responsible  fbr  CIDS 
programs  and  materials  thorou^ly  understand  their  purpose, 
operation  and  use.  Trainii^  is  carried  on  &rcm^  tm-^  visits  by 
CIDS  staff,  regional  work^iops  and  statewide  conferences.  In 
iddit»m,  mudi  of  the  CIDS  trainis^  is  provided  Uinmi^  written 
matOTials,  such  as  user  manuals,  professional  manuals,  system 
dbections,  user-fr^dfy  eomimter  in^ructions  and  student 
workbooks. 


CIDS  applicatioBi  and 
utea  eover  a  wide  tange  of 
a^ioatSona  and 
practices. 


(M  this  poini  eoM  ^ote  should  describe  and  define  training  prograjns 
aoailabk,  training  materials  used  and  any  ether  inservice  et^KibiUty 
they  haWf  incbiding  graduate  Imfd  or  CEU  courses  or  worhi^u^ 
wlUeh  are  fUannedJ 

CIDS  Applications  and  Exemplary  Practice 

CIDS  applications  and  uses  will  vary  from  state  to  state.  The 

following  are  ex«imples  of  where  and  how  CIDS  can  be  used. 

(Each  state  ahoM  provide  iUustratitms  of  where  and  how  they  are 
u^CWSJ 

Elementary  Schools 

1.  Counsdor^Career  Center 

Elementary  level  CIDS  resources  such  as  occupations 
handbo^s,  diildren^  dietionariM,  powers,  videotiq;>e8  and 
computer  woXtwsn  are  used  at  this  tovel  fbr  both  student 
i^ess  and  eounseloff/teadier  infbrmatifm. 

2.  Classroom 

Terohers  can  include  cexwr  dassrrom  activities  into 
their  teaching  plans.  These  activities  m^y  involve  the 
use  of  a  variety  of  resources  available  in  tiie  classroom 
and/or  in  the  CMnselor/Cai^er  Center,  lliese  irould 
indude  vidM»,  student  activity  books,  children's 
dictionaries,  awareness  activities,  computer  software, 
Imlletin  tx^ud  materials,  learning  activities  and 
prraentatiims  by  community  and  business  i^ple. 


3.  L3>raiy 

The  library  can  have  resource  materials, 
readily  materials,  software  and  other  career 
resourees  that  children  can  chedi  out  and  use 
during  library  time. 

Middle  Schools 


1.  Coun8elor/€arMr  Center 

A  complete  CIDS  may  be  operational  in  the 
eounseHnfl/career  center.  Computer,  print  and  video 
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services  win  be  avaflal^  for  student  explora^on.  A 
career  plannii^  rwad  qrstem  will  be  used  to  help 
students  organize  their  career  and  self-exploration 
activitras  into  a  guide  fat  career  and  hi^  sdiool  planning. 
These  resource  will  be  used  by  teadiers  and  counselors 
for  infbrmation  and  teadiing  projects.  Every  student 
should  have  a  career  plan  fay  the  end  of  the  e^tfa  grade. 

2.  Classro<»n 

AH  dassrooms  ^ould  rel^  sul^ect  matto*  to  careers. 
For  examine.  Language  Arts  dasses  will  have 
students  les^rA  and  write  abmi  rareers  c£  int^st 
Math  classes  will  haiw  a  unit  on  math  iq^Ikations  in 
various  careers,  (^rwr  classroom  Mtivities  will  help 
teach««  i^apt  appropriate  teadiing  unite  to  their 
classy  Stttdmts  will  be  asdgned  homework  to  use 
computers  tanA/w  print  data  to  find  career  information 
and  write  reiM>rts. 

3.  Ubraiy 

Hie  library  can  have  resource  materials, 
readily  materials,  s(rftware  and  other  Mreer 
i^sources  Uiat  students  can  ch^  <mt  and  use 
during  library  time. 

Hi^  Schools 

1.  Counselor/Carror  Center 

Complete  CIDS  si^tware  and  data  ^ould  be  available 
allowing  ^udoito  aeeem  at  any  timo,  Pc^rs,  self- 
insteuctional  materials,  bodss,  wOTkshMte  etc  should 
be  indui^  in  the  Career  Coiter  aloi^  with  emplqyability 
skills  and  career  information  databases  for  student  and 
staff  use. 

2.  Classroom 

All  dassrooms  should  relate  nd^ect  matter  to 
careers.  For  exunple,  Language  Arte  cUimm 
will  have  rtudente  research  and  write  atwrnt 
carMTs    int^est  Bla^  daMM  will  have  a 
unit     math  ^pBca^ms  in  nuious  careers. 
Career  classroom  activities  will  help  teadiers 
adapt  appmpxiate  t^idiing  unite  to  the^ 
cla£»».  Studente  will  be  aligned  h«nework 
to  use  computers  and/or  print  data  to  find 
career  information  and  write  reports. 

3.  Library 

The  library  should  have  resource  materials, 
reading  materials,  software  and  other  career 
resources  that  students  can  ch^  out  and  use 
during  Ubraiy  tame. 
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4.  Vocational  dassrooma/Shops 

Print,  eomimter  and  video  resources  related  to  specifle 
occupations  and  education  and  training  programs  can 
be  available  ibr  stodoit  use. 

5.  Special  Needs  Clasffoom 

All  das^ooms  riiottld  relate  suigect  matter  to  careers. 
For  example.  Language  Arts  dasses  will  have 
^utoita  T^eard)  and  write  abtmt  carers  of  interest. 
Math  classes  will  have  a  unit  on  math  applieatiGns  in 
varimu  careers.  Career  tksanom  aetiviti«  will  help 
teachers  ad^  appnqmate  teadKing  units  to  their 
classes.  Students  will  be  assigned  homewoil  to  use 
computers  and/or  print  data  to  find  career  information 
and  write  reports. 

6.  Networks^^  of  Computers 

All  computer  s^tware  ^ould  be  available  in  networks  or 
labs  for  large  groups.  The  settii^  can  be  used  to  teadi  an 
entiie  group  a  sh^e  program,  such  as  a  career  search,  or 
the  lab  can  be  used  for  an  in<Uvidual  to  independently 
search  and  gather  information  for  their  career  plan  or 
classroom  assignm^its. 

Community  Colleges,  Tedinical  Colleges,  Universities,  and 
Proprietary  Sch<H>l8 

1.  Cai^r  Mviong  Centers 

2.  Admissions  Offices 

3.  "Help"  Lines 

4.  Schools  (ff  Divi^on  Offices 

5.  Liintuies 

6.  Remedial  Classrooms 

7.  Outreadi  Sites  in  Community 

8.  Financial  Aids  Offices 

9.  Teacher  Ed/Counselor  Ed/Departm«its  and  Classrooms 
Other  Agenda  and  Community  Organizations 

(Each  state  Bhould  describe  how  the  foUmoing  are  mmg  the  CIDSJ 

1.  Job  Service  Offices 

2.  DVR  Offices 

3.  JTPA/FIC  Offices 

4.  Correction  F^Hties 

5.  Foster  Cars  Offices 

6.  Youth  Homea/Fadlities 

7.  Job  Centers 

8.  Private  Counseling  and  Rehabilitation  Offices 

9.  Public  Libraries 

10.  Mifitaiy  Installation 

11.  Communii  ^ased  Organizations 

12.  Business  and  Industiy 
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Tt»  OeeupQtional  Outlook 
HanObo^  (OOED  \m  an 
aftordaMe  reterpBce  OP 
cnrraat  aad  ftitnre 
occupational  prospects. 


Hie  OOH  aaawen  many 
general  questions  about 
occupations. 


Demonstmiion  of  State  CIDS  and  Resources 

(At  this  time,  each  state  will  provide  examples  ofselect&i  computer, 
print  and  video  products  appropriate  to  the  audience.  The 
demonstration  ^touJd  include  the  computer  programs  u^ng  a  data 
dis^ayUem,  PriatmtaeriaUahimklbedi^di^andfor 
circulated  as  well  as  omrhead  tran^Msrencies  made  of  selected  key 
pa^  fi»- illttstratkm.  Videos  can  be  shown  in  e^ir^  or  samples 
fi^  each  can  be  shopn  to  kelp  pet^  understand  the  rxm^  cf 
b^i»inatkm  awlabk,       some  gnn^^s  it  mety  be  advisable  to 
eetualfydoahands^ex&tisefhmKmuportionstfawi^h^jdt, 
workshe^  or  other  student  aetUiiiy  materials.  Btxry  demmstration  of 
a  state  cms  should  indude  illustrations  <^  how  the  cms  pnxkuts  or 

components  address  the  national  and /or  state  car^r  development 
CfanpetendesJ 

Other  souroes    oco^atioiu:!  information  will  now  be  described 
Oceupational  Outlook  Handbook 

What  if  it?  llie  Oeetvotitmal  Outlook  Handbot^  (OOH)  provides 
detailed  natimial  infimnatkn  fbr  appwjdmateHy  250  ocoqmtions  and 
was  ree«itly  oiganiEed  aecordiiv  to  sec  eodes.  It  is  an  aflbrdable 
refersnee  on  ourrait  and  fiitiue  ooenpationa]  prospects.  It  gives 
grratert  attrition  to  those  occupations  Uiat  are  pnijected  to  grow  the 
mort  rapyjy  or  require  lengtliy  training  and/or  education.  In 
addition,  a  nu^  section  diseases  Mupleyment  trends  and 
pr^ectiMis.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  bo^dMcribes  Ae  nature  of  work; 
woiting  cottditbns;  employment,  Mning,  and  advancement 
opportunities;  ^  ontlo^*  Mmings;  and  sources  additional 
information.  The  information  is  nontedmical  and  easily  accessed 
How  is  it  uaedT  This  r^erence  will  answer  many  general  questions 
about  occupations.  It  describes  what  workers  do,  the  training  and 
education  th^  need,  earnings,  working  conditions  and  expected  job 
prospects. 


Example  from  the  OOH 


Teacher  Aides 


Itoehtt  dissioom  tc«ctatft  to  •  vuiety  ^  v«3rt  to  |i» 

tfieit)       lime  ^  tndiii^.       Itel^  tnd  npfrviic 

set  >sp  equ^ieftt  or  bsl^  pivfse  oamMi  for  in^mctioa.  TT>cy  tt»y 
tbo      tntf  ittitt  di^m  k)  leomi^  eta  aitcHtl. 

Ttey  gr«^  ttftt  tad  p«pafi«  dvsk  booBwo^fc.  knp  te^  tad 
<tence  <yf8,  to,  asd  doptk^e  natcr^.  thvy  «ko 

equipnMteofdBr.  bod»r£Mitel>.t^a)90(ie^ioAme)i8dfea, 
Ac  n^arvisias  ttd  ittidnce  of  fsacten.  Thoy  wocic  wttb 
svtteott  tadividmBy  or  ia  tmifi  ffou^— listaiiog  wti^  i6fdtoat> 
md»  rcvMag  ^  «orii.  or  te^piQ|  'iwn  find  b^jonai^  for 

SooxiSaes.  lidtt  oke  chiffB  of  ipcdal 
cquipmsM  or  83111^^1-^  *  Ktesco  aenio«»&i^ 

Aboot  half  ^  tSl  tttdler  tides  work  1^  ttme  diffini  d»  «^o^  y«ir. 
Moti  woA  tht  tta^toatl  9- 1»  S04imii  sdnoi  )m*  Ibqr  tt^  Mfc 


pnftfrfift  nipyniiMBi  ween  iwto  i«lfaer  itew  tfld  iptgd  ff^cfa 
■ttfdeatt         Ml  pliysi^  tfld  eaiottei^ 

Teacte  tidts  heSd  aboift  682.000  pte  la  IM.  Aboos  8  ma  of  10 
weitodtoai«acjMafy«odiecoBd»nfWte^»ilhaiiaycw>^ 
la  lite  b««r  fiadBa,  Soow  ai^fiod  ^cciU  edacato  fi^tten 
pltyitfiny,  nvBSii^*  or  fiaoiteittBy  handteifped  dlSdiVL  Hmt  of 
tte  oiim  wofted  io  oesMi.  Ea^^yms  was  d^ift- 

Tffliriag,  Otfitr  QtttfHtotea,  tad  AAfMrnxamtii 

Edaciticea?  lt^ui^anlefltifiy^a•ctocraidas^wgc^tolmttanth^ 

idwf^  dti^oma  »  foiw         ifoio^.  Di5S^ 

iticiinv  reaponiibaHici  ustttSy 

doa*t  assign  tcsdit^  tftsks. 


Aott^wrof  2-yeiraadcmmsaiQrce^^ol^iB8dfift.  'tfiea 
pf^ymi  iiiii  pf^ne  gwb^es  «•  «ari  at  ftKachir  t^  s.  Homw, 
OMS  tea^  ^ides  ifOBivo  oo-te^  tniai^  Ai^  IR  tttllB  how  to 
^eattaMto\iigric<u^Tnpit^fct^ttuirt^todpaytt»fe^^ 
m^siak.  b  aMte.  fbcy  a^  made  teS^  vm  die  aifftniatsioa 
«id  apcfitioo  of  a  Kiwol  and  wtt  leaate^  m^ndi. 

Itefi^  ttdea  riMttM  wort^  «^  cHiUi^  ttd  be  M  to 
fmiS^  ctowwi  si^toci  w»>  teiaasi  tad  pttoee.  ftefaiimtt  ia 

Qi^  be  ^vRS  <o  tese      prevtooi  osyi^iMe  bi  woriL^ 
rfabifta.  Alto  alio  nam  duanumiatt  tem^  ad  a  wflHapiaw  ta 
a  oacto'i  ^ce^.  Tbey  loast  ban  ^  oai)  tad  iMtti^ 
rii^  aid  be  ^  to  oomts»deatB  ef&e^««|y  wfiib  stadtsis  and  ttacb- 

ers.  Oakt^  skfib  oMgr  ato  be  oesessair 

$M»  StiKi  have  volsttif7  cKtifleatai  for  ^aaral  tttdiQ' aides, 
lb  qittbiy, «  to^viM      oced  a  bi^  aebod  d^tema  or  tmil 
c4^vato^dbirc8(C^.),orevsaso(aece^ietraiaiq|.  Kaastt. 
Lat^ttaa*  t^M.  tad  ^llteoiM^  ^am  ^enaitt  fisr  peapp^e^^ 
ts  toaae  ^  «t  ^led.  b  ipecW  edaeatiaa. 

AdvneesM  lor  itaeter  ^dea,  watfy  bi  «e  to)  ^  bi^  rtre- 
b^  aff  kwreaierf  «^»wftfflty»  owm  prtew^  wUb  ttpefjfacr  or 
add^ifiB^  cdac^ea.  Soaie  acM  ^ricif  ptv^  le^  lo 
dWaidtt«^afce<^teypgm.AitewbocambaEbtlor*idfcgieea 

laa^r  bemiJB  oaititted  ceadten. 
^  O^dDob 

EmpioriMt  ^  tndKr  ^des  is  ^ipeord  10  imetfc  tear  tea  die 
aves^  far  ^  ocs&fiotets  ite^etfi  year  200(1  phM^  Mftacib^ 
f^em«Qa»«ditoaiixramlBibeiitte^tBacbBratefottaeben. 
B^lbnettf  pewdk  vrfi!  oat  oocar  as  same  mta  bi  puts  of 
te  coamiy.  Usg^  bcctate  ef  adfia^  Soi^  nd  Wast, 
ew^aeat  bioeaaa  B«  «9G6«ed  m  be        fa)  ibM  itfiflas  ibaa 

bi  tbe  Nertetst  tad  b^dML 

tteber  t^  ta^^atfoi  Is  seai^  la  «titQte«  ^  ^ase  aad  be^ 
cipcttfftuw^^«facaiico,iHt«gtsegaduLaaoubydii^ 
issonv^  ^teabtteSMisbiolberv. Amonbcrofieadteraate 
pes^kia  fio  ftaaaofid  ibfoagb  Mefil  praffims.  to 
law  leq^  ibtf  po^  adttcA  provid*  iftcbl  cdacatleB  ier»ko  to 
a»ddidiMbaMmslwi9EesfS«ttfe«^aeBdiLmwffiitbnal^ 
»edaaittdiarttacbaraidB«wbowoftwltbifPcbdcda8e^teacbci»> 

feetasa  ef  a  lalad^      tin»vcr  to  te  oeai^tiioa,  inot  opeo- 
bus  lor  ficaeber  tidea  M  ffi^KCied  to  aoesr  aa  a  R»b    fbe  oeed  to 
(«dac8  liOriteit  who  saas&r  o  alter  OBci^BilaQs  or  a^ 
tArfawafoassaffleMHbnebauicbwpiaiiiapui^^  rebm 
to  wboirfi  or  far  edter  leasoos^ 

S7.C5M  boon  aogpeifbriulg|  only  aoa»acbbig  activates  a<c^ 
16  J4  ta  beiff .  fiai^i^  ««M  by  niioii  tod  ^  br  wb  a^p»^a 
gad  *^t***'*^  qBaHiicittag-  Haqr  aldba  era  wwtd  by  eoftstbwe 
baiybiii^t|i«fl»B!iaadtewbcafabaatfpegsicobca^sbagariia 
dMse  of  Ae  taatea  bi  dteb- schools. 


Tba  c^«;atfa»at  ^«ppcn  adh^  tbat  teacber  ato  pcrfwm  <Wd 
iwaniuiftmi?  skflla.  ceopewtheoess,  itcofwccpmg  msssy,  and  a 

cftfafibaieabfflito^^«»«^«W 

ca»,  bowe  tobb  aidBS,  »awy  aitBBi^ 

dtf».  iBWif^  tWes,  twtpibwitift.  aad  tettfl  taief  «a«i. 

SotfcafoTAd^ttoittf  fatf^ra>tte  ,  . 

^nattiw)  08         ^  as  wi^  as  oa  a  widi  w^^oa- 

SSSnieta  Ptatosaoo  ofTwcbm^ 
DC  SOOOt 

Scbod  iupmfmrff^"<»  tod  State  deioninwus  of  e^icabea  eta 
ftfoWde  detfSs  ^oot  eai^loyiBcm  tvqataaeatft* 


Figure  5.7 
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The  Dictiomuy  of 
Oeet^MHonal  TiOea  (DOT) 
provide  iaformation  on 

par^mlariy  tbe  data- 
peoi^e'tiiiiigi  fUactions  of 
an  occapatio]i«  th« 
refattondript  among' 
oecnpattorj  and  a 
saaaiarjr  of  wliat  a 
particalar  worker  does. 


Some  find  this  puMica^on 
overwbeliidng  and 
difficult  to  manage. 


Hie  DietUmary  ofOeeupationeil  Title* 

What  is  it?  The  Dk^ionary  of  Occupationai  Titles  (DOT)  is  the  most 
comprehensive  document  containing  occui>ationa]  infonnatitm.  It  not 
onl^y  contains  descriptions  of  over  20,000  occupations,  but  also  has  a 
unique  coding  number  that  is  indexed,  or  cross  das^ied,  with  many 
other  iVequratly  used  sources,  such  as  the  S^mdard  Oceupatkmal 
Classificaiion,  the  Guide  for  Occupational  Exploration  (GOE)  and  the 
Military  Career  Guide. 


5^685-014 

S26.6SS-014   COOK.  FRV,  DEE?  FAT  (on.  A  pre«r».;  botd  &  r«t.) 

Tcjxts  de£|>-fat  eodten  to  fty  meats,  vegeubfc*,  or  fi»h  to  cooking 
oil  Empties  comttnen  or  open  v^vei  to  fill  oooken  wtth  oil.  Sets 
thennosat  to  hat  o3  to  ^^^fied  tetnpermture.  Empties  cmtrinen  of 
meat,  ve^table,  or  fbh  mto  mets)  basket  and  imnwnes  basket  too  vai 
masH^  or  Sets  toer.  CHinrras  c^(tf  at  end  of  ftyhig  time 

to  determine  conformity  to  sUndardi  aid  crtcnds  ftyinf  time  ac- 
corfinfiy.  R«M>m  badwt  ftoRS  «wker.  dr^is  it.  daom  eoatoitB 
oMo  tmy.  May  dip  tooit  teto  b«tM-  or  dye  before  fty^  May  ^peeM* 
ize  tn  a  pafthnttar  figod  product  for  canninf  or  freezing  or  may  fry 
imiitSjf  affinal  far  Wim^itB  erawM^^oii. 

5M.6tf4>lt   COCW,  VACUUM  UTTLfi  (cu.  A  prmTv.) 

Tra^  vacttwm  cod(«r  nd  men  kente  to  cocw  ftuit  and  benics 
piep«a«Hy  to  nudifaq  jam  and  i^to:  Obserm  dteimameter.  turns 
rheostat  and  steam  vaJve.  or  pushes  switch  or  %iits  burner  to  heat 
vaeoam  cooler  aai  open  kettle  to  apw^fed  temperature.  Turns  v&Kc 
10  tranifef  eontattt  at  kettle  into  vwimm  coc^cer.  (Serves  r«fracf»r»- 
ter  m  vaeittun  eooter  to  determfase  sugar  eratt^  and  adib  ii^redieitts 
Mcor^^  to  foinnila.  Ksces  contamer  ander  distdiarge  mitiet  trf^  itis^- 
tation  jadtet  of  eook«  to  recidm  esters.  Open  valve  or  starts  punp 
«>  tranter  contents  ttf  vacuum  cooker  to  hd^ig  tank  or  fi&^ 
nncJitee. 

S3MaS4ai   cooker  (cctwD 
T«ids  fteam^heamt  pressure  cookeis  to  &yok  mctod  mi  tempered 
for  fenKer  {mtcettfng  into  ctreal  products:  Pmaes  tettofi  to  toad 
ikst  cooker  w¥th  meastired  aoifHint  ^  grain  aod  tiquU  tbvor.  CSamps 
W     cooker  io  itnsig  wf»^.  Moves  diak  and  tmtts  valves  to 

attain  ^le^fled  lemper^ttre  and  presmre  in  cocdcer.  Removes  M  ctf 
cooto  and  dumps  cooked  grain  tMo  conveyor  aftor  determiiUi^  diat 
grain  readied  ^^edfled  ccktf  and  con^stency.  Records  GooUng 
iniie  and  number  of  buches  prepared.  May  start  autonwtk  Mpdnnem 
ttmt  admits  steam,  rotates  comer,  and  sto|»  coc^cer  after  ^ecimo  tm». 

Figure  5.8 


The  DOT  provide  information  on  the  rtrueture  of  work,  pwticularly 
the  data^people-ihings  functions  of  an  oeei^iatiwi.  It  ikseribee  the 
relataim^il^  among  Mcupations  and  a  gives  summary  of  what 
partictUar  workers  do.  A  ^mpanion  puUicati(mp  Select 
(^amcteristi^  of  OMipatkms  Defined  in  the  Dictkmtuy  of 
Ckcupotkmal  TUieSt  provides  detailed  supplemwtary  information 
alxmt  Mciqmtions  in  the  DOT.  It  describes  physical  demands, 
environmental  working  conditions^  and  the  amoimt  of  training  time 
require  Many  find  the  DOT  overwhelming  and  difficult  to  manage. 

Beoiuse  €i  the  technic^  style  used  to  describe  occupations,  the 
voluminmis  amounts  of  informati(m,  and  the  complexity  of  aooBssing 
the  information,  the  DOT  is  not  used  as  frequently  as  the  OOR 
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The  DOT  eaa  be  used  to 
celled  Informatlmi  that 
asswen  hey  qnestkms 
about  oo^ipatioBs. 


Hoir  is  it  used?  l%e  DOT  rubles  the  user  to  learn  &ets  about 
omipat^s  to  inMTporiUe  into  the  c^Sdon  n^ldng  proeess.  Iteanbe 
used  most  ^eetlvely  to  determine  the  following: 

•  specific  taslcs  end  akilb  r«piir^  of  ocoapations; 

•  purpose  d  the  ocwq»tl«a; 

•  the  madiine,  toote»  «iaipaient  or  work  aids  us^; 

•  service,  products,  materials  and  academic  sufaiject  matter 
indttded; 

•  industries  with  wfaidi  the  oeoipation    typically  identified; 

•  worker^fUnetaon  rMiuirements;  and 

•  location  of  work  for  eadi  c^cupatitn. 

The  ibUowing  are  examples  ttf  key  questiims  about  the  occupation, 
Ree<»rding  E^in^r. 


Ihe  Guide  for 
OecispaHoatd  Exploration 
asdete  Job  w^eia  in 
finding  oecnpaftions  that 
are  in  aooord  with  their 
interests,  skills,  values 
and  abilities. 


Question 

What  are  the  ^cal  work 
activities  ^rfonned? 


Answer 

Operates  recording  madime 
Listms  for  imi^Mti<ms 
Keeps  record  of  r^ordings 
Services  and  repairs  machines 


What  skills  are  needed  to       Llst^ing,  recording,  observing, 
perform  the  r^itxir^  work?    manipoliUhig  equipmoit,  repairii^  and 

servicing 


What  is  the  typical  industry 
where  the  .^b  is  performed? 

What  are  the  work  aids 
<ypicalty  used? 


Radio  and  TV  Broadcast 


Recording  madiines,  micrt^hones, 
rarphone  machines  to  a4ju^  volume, 
k^bodc 


The  Guide  for  Oecupational  Exploraiion 
What  is  it?  The  Guide  for  Occu^KUumal  Exploration  (GOE)  is 
designed  to  assist  jtd)  sekilers  find  occui^ons  that  are  in  aerord  with 
their  interests,  dulls,  values  and  al^Uties.  Information  is  presented 
to  assirt  users  in  evaluating  thdr  own  interests  and  potential 
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Exampls  from  the  QOE 


Srtrty  mi  Um  EntoremnmA  0101 


0401  Safety  and  Law  Enforcement 

Woiksfs  in  thli  ffoup  m  k\  cbarfe  of  eafbreiag  Uwt  mud  refoUtioni,  Smm  inveit^fttt  crifn«t,  white  oUrnn 
•ttperviftc  workers  wto  attm  Uwbresleerf.  Otl^n  SMke  in^ectifm  to  Um  ths  l»wt  Are  not  brokeo. 

Most  jobs  ibttiitf  in  U»  ¥edtnl^  Ste^t  or  focal  ^vetnmotitf*  ntdi  as  Uie  Po^  and  Fto  Departmemt.  $<nm 
are  ^Misd  to  ^hrata  buikietiM,  sueli  aa  Ai^riaa,  atma,  and  iim^  placea* 


WlM       of        woaM  te? 

Yottr  work  aetiWttet  would  tep«ad  opon  your  apedfie 
job.  For  eaampie,  m^bt 

— fet  procedores*  ^^re  work  Kt^dukt,  and  u^n 

doti^  ^  jaOara* 
^direct  and  coMdkata  da0y  activitiet  of  a  pofeo 
foreo. 

—4koct  and  eoor^ate  activities  of  a  fbe  depan- 
ment 

—kire,  ais%o,  and  supervise  store  detectivea. 
—ifivest^te  ai^  arve^  perstm  ss^^t^  of  the 

lefid  sale  or  use  of  drugs, 
^patrot  an  ass^ned  am  ki  a  vehkte  or  on  foot  and 

Inue  tickets,  invastifato  dlMr^t^es,  rendm^  ftitt 

aid*  wid  arrest  mspeotsi 
^patrol  aa  at^fi^  aroa  to  obeerve  b^nttof  and 

fiti^  MtMllos  and  wm  or  armt  persons  viote* 

kif  fltk  «id  game  bws. 

Hliat  tkSU  ajid  ab^itt  doyoti  need  for  tUs  kind  of 
work? 

To  do  tbk  kind  of  work  you  must  be  able  to: 
~work  wUb  laws  and  regi»lattos.  somet^es  writ^ 

in  legal  language* 
--ttie  ^Mtic^  tbkiking  to  condua  or  sttpervise  to« 

vM^tioos. 
-*sapervise  otker  woikers. 
~plan  tke  work  of  a  deparun^t  or  activity, 
—deal  witb  variotts  kbds  of  people, 
—work  ttoder  pressttre  or  ki  tiM  foce  of  danger, 
^pMvl  an  astigned  arsa  to  observe  bunttog  and 

^bing  activity  and  warn  or  arrest  persons  vbJat- 

lag  flsb  and  game  tows, 
—keep  pkys^alfy  fit 

-^ttse  gens,  fSrs*ngbang  equipment,  and  otber  salfoty 
devices. 

How  do  yoo  know  if  you  wotild  tike  or  could  kam 
to  do  tbb  kind  of  wcMk? 

Tbe  foUowkig  ^uestbns  may  give  you  clues  about 
youncif  as  you  consyer  tkis  group  of  Jobs, 

--^Have  3rou  bad  coursee  In  government*  civics,  or 
crfanl»ok>gyt  DM  you  find  these  subjects  bierest- 
Ingt 

—Have  you  been  a  member  of  a  vokinteer  Are  de- 
partment or  eme^ncy  re^ue  squint  Were  you 
given  training  for  tbis  work? 


—Have  you  watdi^  ^te^ivo  »lev^o  slwwtf  |>o 
y<m  read  detective  stories?  {>o  you  try  to  solve 
myMerta? 

—Have  been  an  offlcef  of  a  tchotA  safety  patrol? 
Do  yoa  Uke  bek^  responsible  for  tbe  work  oi 
ot^r 

— Ha^  yoo  t»ed  a  gar  for  bunting  or  to  target  prac- 
tice? Are  you  a  good  elm? 

—Have  yea  spoken  M  a  civic  or  eommuntey 
pntetion?  l>o  you   ^e   work  tbat  requk^ 
frequent  pubttc  spMkteg? 

—Have  yoo  been  a  m^tary  oiltor? 


How  con  you  j^^^are  for  and 
w^7 


enter  tkii  Und  9t 


Oecupa^m  to  tbis  gnwp  imatfy  requto  edtmtion 
andA»r  tratoing  eatMdbig  ^ni  one  to  over  ten  yeaia,  do* 
pe^g  upon  tbe  ipecac  kind  work.  Local  civil  mt* 
vice  rcgaiackmi  umaSy  control  0^  selection  of  po^  of- 
fken.  Peo^  wbo  want  te  ^  this  kbd  of  wofk  must 
m^t  cortabi  requlresients.  Ttiey  mtttt  bo  U.  S.  citiieos 
and  be  within  certabi  toigbt  a^  w^t  ru^es.  In  ad^ 
tton»  tl^y  may  be  required  to  toke  writM,  oral,  and 
phy^  esaminatbnis.  Tbe  pby^nl  eaamlnatbm  ^ten 
raclttde  ism  of  pbyskal  sireisgdi  and  the  abSity  to  move 
quickly  and  easily.  To  work  in  t^e  jobs«  fmioas  sbouy 


Figure  5.9 
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Example  hem  the  GOE  Mntinu^ 


04.01 


lMf«  die  ^ytkal  Conxion  lo  m  Stwm  or  work  m 
4aagefous  mbstoi».  Penoaal  invetfifallmii  M  oftd«  ^ 

Most  po^  d^artOMWito  ^tw^  to  tibt  pcopU  who 
havo  ft  li^  tctod  edtici»t^  or  tti  equaL  Howmr.  mse 
tfepimflirats  bkc  peoHe  ti»ey  have  wc^^  to  related 
acUvktes,  sucii  aa  ftiMKfif  or  vi^teer  po^ 

Job$  with  federal  few  eafercemeai  afeneki  tmaQy 
require  a  ^Qege  degree.  For  eaampic,  to  be  ^cd  as 
cttiiaoM  enforcemem  officer,  a  de|^  or  ^ree  yean  of 
rented  work  emperkiiM  is  miitked.  FBI  Spedal  Ai^tt 
are  mqaired  lo  have  a  degree  hi  law  or  eceoyethig.  Ac- 
cottmhii  degrees  thosOd  be  coupled  with  at  ieast  one 
^related  work  experience. 


Moft  mM^emeiil  or  aupenrhofy  Joba  hi  i^i  poop  m 
fiDad  feM  wkL:r^  ^  rmt^  Premoliew  aie  BSoaOy  hiaed 
M  wrhM  examh»tioiia  aod  peifimMiiee  aod  m 
sMi^  10  olvfi  senrico  lawe. 

What  ete  dMid  poo  coosMir  about  that  latat 

Mom  wwken  hi  d^  joha  are  oe  cft»  toy  time  tiieh 
tervkes  m  aeeted.  Ttwy  work  overtkoe  duHag 
ener^ndet.  Many  of  these  jobs  oaposo  workers  to  great 
phy^d  daoger. 

t  If  yiM  tMnk  you  wwM  ^e  »  ^  ^  khid  ^  woHu 
took  tt»  job  tiUet  Ktled  00  die  Wlowing  Selcci 
these  that  Interest  yoe  end  read  their  defiflfhtoos  In  tke 
IMctioAary  ^  Occtt^ttof^  IWm. 


Safely  md  Law  Eoforcemait 


oe^iu)!  Matsgfag 

Fire  Marsha}  (say  isd.)  373.167^11 
Guard.  Cbief  tisy  ted.)  371.167-014 ' 

Mas^r.  hueieti  Secaffty  (bos.  ser.)  376.137-010 

ftatts^  Chi^(gov.  m.)  373.t674)10 
Capiahi,  ^^Fievendea  ettrMU  (gair.  ser.)  373.167^14 
Conmaadiag  Officer.  HoeOci^  Squad  (te*.  aer.)  175.167- 
010 

CmmarM^  Offiear.  huresdiadoii  Divitiois  (fov.  ser.) 
37S.I67-014 

Commanding   Omctf,    Metotiied   Squad    (ge^.  ser.) 

379. 1634^10 
Carrsctira  Ofl^.        (gov.  ser.)  37X137-010 
Depttty«  Court  (fov.  ser.)  377.137-011 
Deputy  SharHr.  Chief  (gov.  ser.)  377.167^10 
Ctapttty  ^rUr.  Coonwider.  Civil  Divistoa  C|Ov.  ser.) 

377.137-010 

Depvty  Steftft  Commander,  Crhninal  eatf  Fatrot  DMskui 

(f9v.  ser.)  377.137-014 
De«k  Of^  Ciev.  ear.)  379.137-014 
Oetscthra  Chief  <gov.  ler.)  379.167-023 
Pht  A9tS$M  (gev.  ler.)  169.167*021 
Bie  Caplihi  <|ev.  ser.)  373.134^10 
P^  ChW        ler.)  373.117^10 
Harbor  Mum  Cgov.  ler.)  379.167^26 
MIer,  Cbkf  (gov.  ser.)  372.167-019 
Uttacb  Command,  Harbor  Pe^  (fov.  ler.)  373.167. 

010 

Paitt  Superhitendefit  (gov.  ter.)  111.167-062 
Poilce-Academy  hisWttMr  (gov.  ser.)  379.227-010 
PoUea  Csptahi.  Preeinci  (gov.  wr.)  375.167-034 
Pence  Chief  {fov.  set.)  375.117-010 


Cemgriiskwer  <yf .  ear.)  I  lil.ll7*lli 
Police  h^oetar  (gov.  ear.)  f  375.267-026 
PaSee  tiso^mt,  Patrol        ler.)  375.167-031 
p^te  Sai^a^  Prsdrol (fov.  ser.)  1 375.1334)10 
^mm.  Da^,  Chl^  Cgov.  §m.)  377.1 1 7-010 
Traffic  Ueateaant  ifov.  wr.)  379.167-046 
Tralffc  Se^ltttH  (go*.  a«.)  379,137-026 

fecial  Agent-ki-Clarge  (f.r.  trans.)  376.167-010 

04.0t«02  hiwt%aih^ 

Inrcitigsf&f.  Private  (but,  ser.)  376.1  7-0 It 

Pii«  Waf^o  (fmstry)  4«2.)67.0SO 

Acddein-Pr«i^tion>SqiiHl    t^et  Office   (gov.  ser.) 

379.^3^10 
Customs  fatrti  Mkar        sir.)  I6t.l67-010 
|>apii9  WmriTt  Civfl  {fov.  ser.)  377,667-Oli 

Delietlve        aar.)  379<267^10 
Detective^  Ners^es  uid  Vice        scr.)  379-267*014 
fk9  Marshal (|Dv.  ser.)  371.267-014 
Pi^  ai^  dame  W«r^  (fov.  str.)  379.I67«0I0 
tovesd^tor.  fiare^lcs       iw.)  379.267*011 
bnre^]^a»r.  Vlea  (fOv.  wr.)  379.267«022 
Pitet,  W^wajF  ratrel  (get.  ear.)  375.163-014 
p^ice  tBspMor  (gev.  aer.)  U  )75.2674M 
PaUM  Officer  (gov.  $».)  I  375.263-014 
Shertf.  Dapa9  C^*      )  377463-010 
SpecM         (gov.  sar.)  375.167-042 
Spedai  AgMt.  CoMme  <|av.  s^.)  111.  167-(m 
Siate-M^wsy  PuBee  OfflceT  (fov.  sw.)  375.263*011 
Wl^iCi  Agmit,  IU^Mal(gov.iw<)  370.I374)1I 

Invett^Mr  (%ht,  be^  k  pow)  376.367-022 


Figure  5»9  eontinued 
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Bow  if  it  ttfetf?  Tlie  GOE  is  a  ridi  Muree  d  material  fbr  career 
eipi<H^(m  and  ^dMoa  makii^  Tbe  antiwra  ktontify  a  five  step 
proMss  for  \imag  the  GOE.  The  &t9t  step  directs  the  individaal  to 
relate  thdr  inters^  to  job  titles.  In  the  second  step,  one  «r  more 
wwk  gronps  are  diOMH  to  oq^nne  and  inv«Nl%Ble.  St^  three 
focaaet  attention  ai^  information  on  the  most  tetuMtliv  work 
group.  Step  four  faivolves  «q)loring  sul^nmps  in  spe^&c  occupations. 
Step  five  invdvet  the  ^ooess  of  integrating  tiie  infi^rmation  into  the 
decision  making  process.  Details  on  the  most  effective  way  of  using 
the  GOE  are  kichxded  in  the  pre&ce  of  the  book. 

Th^MUUaiy  Career  Ouide      The  Miliary  Carter  Gtdde 

|«ovidefl  descriptive  What  ia  it?  The  Military  Career  Guide  provides  descriptive 

ioformatioii  oa  varioas  information  on  various  military       It  ia  a  compendiwm  of  military 

militaiyjdba.  occi4»tional  and  training  informadon.  It  is  a  single  rderenee  sour^ 

for  the  diverse  employment  and  training  opportunities  kk  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard.  It  contains 
descriptions  of  134  enlisted  and  officer  military  occupations  arranged 
in  12  broad  career  groups. 
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foamplc  from  tiie  MUitary  Career  Quide. 


^  RESPIRATORY  THERAPISTS 


Atf^unft  end 

tfoka.  or  rtMr  drow^  ff^  alio  HsM 
^r^^mm  bmlhing  prAt^i^  f^sp^ 

^M^^  prcM«ns.  Itoptiaioof  thM- 

tfmu^  thr^.  md 


p^fwm  tani«  ^  aS  d  tf«  fo^«^ 
duM: 

AttM  If)  fWMng  pit^ni  Mta  ar«  no 
^^pod 

O^tritoand  m«i^  rttp&atoiy  ttw^ 
O^srn*  and  foooid  rttponso 


ctea  to  ^  otar      of  ItiM 

Instnttt  pa^na  on  how  to^pwtta 
N^fna  rnp^atofytftnpyaQuipnwt 


Phyalfi^  Oanwida 

•nd  poaffion  paitentt  tfMtntanf 

Ite^AIMMae 

,^4^  lefto^  A^jada  biduda  garv 
Ml  ae^noa.  orwMSfy^  vid  feMigy. 
Hoi^attrSMtaalne^^. 

»  A^todttfw^aMfid^iAltm 

*  to  raapffiid  ^iM^  to  aiv^ 
gandi» 

•  (n^foa)  in  hofpbig  otfwa 


RospMoiy  tfM^  iMaSy  woi^  In 
ho^aia  ^  e^iea.  in  oomM 
tons,  fiiay  may        nwbfia  ^  hot- 
pwt. 


TWniiig  Pj  o  vtdad 

Job  trtfi^  oor^te  ^  banwaan  32 
•nd  41         of  c^iamom  Wt^n, 
bf^^^  ^iMtioo  In  ^o^Mng 
^  dtar^*  CA/raa  o»^  t)^any 

fnCMtK 

•  ^ooaduma  for  ^mn^  m^Morf 


•  TodwicMatf  rasp^v^f^^*^ 

R»^v  traW^  occufa  on  ^  }o5  ar^ 
through  idvmad  o^jfiai* 


QvRM  Oouniafparta 

ffiplmfiDry  ihMpW  woiti  m 
n^mte  ^  filiniea  and  tor  aiT^iteM 
m^oaa.  TMr  <Mm  m  a^r^  to 

of  mSiny  mp&vtoiy  tfiarap^ 
Ovam  raa^afivy  thMpiM  may  toa 

dtf^^  ihampM  or  pi^monanr 


Qpp^f^iiytf^ta 

Tha  fl^aiy  ha  abeiA  S  lO 
^wttMa.  On  tha  a^vtoaa 

fMd  abmit  30  naw  thawpitt  «d> 
ytir.  M»  Hift^  thWBpWa  pro* 
^  frnonam  imdr  M  ««eSon  of  a 
i4^^vit«^.  1^  «9fff«iea,  My  ad* 
varoa  tor  patera  «^  n^ 

r^Moiy  pr«^i»  to  cm^  finvpa- 
»ah  fflOT  a«toitt  pwtfOTt,  Thy 

oloOwraip^atojyMfflipl^ 


Figure  5.10 
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Cianifimfkm  (SOC)  to  « 
datrtflfistUm  •gnlaiB  that 
gronpf  ocest|Mitlo]if  <w  the 
iMsto  <tf  the  lype  of  wock 


Bowtoitaiedf  This  wsource  wees  refeenew  oecBiMtteiis  wi^^ 
can  be  aeeeesed.  Also  if  a  stodent  has  taken  the  Ara^ 
eareen  related  to  the  hifi^hest  composite  scores. 


Wlurttoit?  Since  1982, maivfedwalgBv«nioento«2«^^ 
puWIcatians  haw  been  Msanised  aad  croM^^ 

SSvLe  as  a  elassi&atioa  wi^^^ 

<m  the  ba^<tf  the  type  ;wiApwebrn««L  Buwfei^Jtisa  vahiahte 
f^«ice  for  identiiyji«  occoi«ti«is  related  to  eadi  other. 


STANDARD  OCCOTATTONAL  CLASOTICATWN  MANUAL 


5233  Health  Aldei,  Except  Norriog 


Tfcb  mh  nwrn  testate  ocsBMtioM  tevoMnf  |wftM»tog  miowA^^ 


Mfftfcri  ■iilffini 

^rfUtfto   

]%y«ieil  thcnpy  aid) 


uj-jTj  oTKrrolo 

_.57J™_SSSiT<OIO 
 S71».9tMUOIO 


Figure  5.11 


The  SOC  if  usaital  foe 
f^geavdi  and  classi£ksatioix 
purpot99  bat  ita  valuo  in 
IsracOoal  appUcatlonj  is 


Howtoitnsedf  If  a  cUent  is  interested  in  a  particular  oecup^on, 
but  feids  the  industiy  w  woA  settii«  in  fliat  locale  is  wrfMira^ 
or  she  w  ito^  occupations  thai  are  similar  to  na^J^ 
eit»e into  oftertodusby  settings thtoui^i  the  SOC.  TheSOChas 
been  particttlafty  usefta  fSw  iMoareh  and  dasrification  purposes  but 

its  value  in  pra^cal  iq^licatims  is  undear. 

LoealSoaives<tf  OoonpatioaalXnibrawtioB 

(M  this  me  the  tndner  Amid  ^UmwUxalttmrca^ 

(See  Appendix  L  for  a  more  detailed  description  of  occupational 
resources.) 
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DECISION  AREA: 
A  WORK  SETTING 
(Buidness  or 
Industry) 

lafoniatioB  abcmt  a  irark 
setting  if  oonmumly 
rofened  to  at  iafSarmatkm 
about  SB  iadnttiy.  It  is 

ftwoAflg  4isiB]lliOB  of 

career  deci^n  makiog. 


Onoe  tiie  indnstiy  is 
identifted,  ocet^atiaiai 
itaifi&g  iMtftens  will 
meal  tlie  typos  of 
occupations  employed  in 
that  industry. 


Deoisiim  Aiea:  A  Wosk  Setting  (Bu^nen  or  Industfy) 

Information  dwut  a  woik  srttfaig  is  cmmnoify  r^ired  to  as 
infofnation  afaoat  an  intetiy.  It  is  am^ii^  <&aien^  of  eaxeer 
decision  making,  CUents  and  students  need  some  understanding  of 
tiie  environment    whidi  oeenpations  exi^  As  mentlfmed  earlier, 
eadi  type  (tfin<histiy  <B>  boriness  Has  a  diflfermt  voicing 
envircmm^t  even  thoofi^  they  may  employ  persons  in  similar 
(fftnpntt^ti  For  example,  a  truck  drivor  who  wo Aed  for  a  moving 
and  storage  eompany  ¥^  nsoally  have  to  load  and  onload  the 
by  hand  whereas  an  ovei^Uie-road  driver  may  not  toodi  the  firei^t 
Likewise,  the  skills  and  work  (^a  plumber  win  vary  eonsi&rably 
betwe^  residential  and  industrial  work  settings.  The  type 
hidu^y  «r  bnsineM  is  a  m^j^  tiiflo«ira  mi  the  vfis^t  }ob 
eonditions,  pay,  benefits  and  numerous  other  conditions  of 

Adults  who  have  been  laid  off  may  have  worked  in  a  particular 
hidu^  and  would  like  to  find  another  ^  in  a  amilar  industiy. 
Stm^ts  who  have  not  ser^is^  considered  a  spedfie  ocoupatioaal 
area  may  be  more  inter^ted  hi  ear'  ^in  indus^  sectors  of  the  local 
V  nati<mal  economy.  They  °uQr  be  iu'^/e^^  in  a  particular  local 
firm,  sudi  as  ahealth  care  fhdlity,  a  bank  or  a  local  food  processing 
phmt 

To  assist  the  studoit  or  client  in  sudi  a  situation,  the  career 
developmoit  fodHtator  needs  to  \A»atify  the  industiy  and  help 
raseardi  its  oeeopayona]  staffing  pattern.  This  process  win  reveal 
Oie  types  of  ocaq>a^s  employed  in  that  industry,  giving  the  cBent  a 
dioice    occupations  to  investigate. 

An  stunts  and  cHents  can  use  indu^y  information  during  the 
career  ctedsitm  making  process.  Few  occupations  are  industiy 
^)ecific;  most  oecnpatums  are  employed  in  all  types  of  industries.  For 
«arople,  wdders  can  be  found  working  in  industirira  ranging  firom 
agricultural  services  to  paper  ppcessing  to  govemm«ii 

To  begin  ^thering  information  about  the  work  setting,  the  foDowing 
should  be  nmipletlMi: 

•  Find  the  industrtes  that  employ  a  given  occupation; 

•  identify  a  ^ecifie  indos^  of  interest; 

•  determine  the  prcjjections  for  this  particular  industiy;  and 

•  ident^  the  occupations  employed  in  the  industry  (staffing 
pattern) 

Two  references  can  be  used  to  coUect  this  information:  the  Standard 
Jndmrial  CUusifkaUm  (SIC)  Manual  and  an  Ocei^tional 
Information  System  (OIS).  The  SIC  can  help  identify  industaries  and 
places  of  employment  The  OIS  can  help  identify  the  industries  that 
emptoy  a  given  occupation  and  wffl  identify  the  occupations  employed 
within  a  given  industry  (the  staffing  patterns),  and  their 
demand/supply  outlook. 


The  Standard  Indastrial 

by  n^ldi  siiiiilar 
iadsftites,  (V  work 


^aadard  InduMtrial  CHanifitaHon 

is  it?  Hie  SIC  is  a  system  hg  wfaidi  an  indostsy,  or  woxk 
setting,  is  das^fiad.  It  gives  a  d^ed  deserifytion  of  tiie  in^irtrial 
^vision  and        groins  elaa^fied  within  eaeh  industrial  divMon. 
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fixami^  firom  the  SIC 


M^r  Group  S4.— FOOD  STORI^ 

TheMo^OroypiBsa  W%a2e 

This  grmip  fa^doto  ratafl  i^iniarfiy  ei^ased  in  beS&b^  food  ftw  hoaw  ]mpa- 
latioD  airi  oQsisiinvtkm.  Brtablifliuimita  primiuriljr  ngf^ed  &i  odUng  pnpaied  foods  ai^ 
drinks  for  ftawin^tfan  on  the  la^Miises  are  dasaffied  in  Mq|or  Orwy  5^  and  itoas  primari- 
ly mgBged  in  sdliiv  packaged  been  and  Hbspuin  are  clarified  in  Inditttry  ^21. 


Imhiitiy 

Ml  GROCERY  ffTOBIS 

ftill  GroeeijiMmi 

SfecnWy  conanon^  known  m  sopermark^  food  rixms*  and  pooeiy  £Ames> 
prin»iily  ttgi^Bd  in  tlie  retail  sale  of  aU  sniB    canned  foo&  a^ 

as  Im,  cc^fo^  s|^oes»  ei^per^  ai^  fkw;  frea^  firuits  and  inq^etaUe^  and 
insh  ai^  pi^qiaxed         fiaii,  «^  pooltry . 

QroBtsy  ^atiis  with  or  wMboul  friA 


FtMB  ted  ni  taMT  tin«  os^  BBpMBitilM<»  iiwij'-iwtrti 


642  BIEATAMDFK»(S£AF0OD)MABKETS,INCLin>]MGFK 

raov 


6421  Mnt  uidl^  (Seafood)  Macfc^InchtdtafFmswPiOTUlMias 

ErtaUiBhiBratB  pimarily  wtgng**^  in  the  retail  sale  of  freA,  £rozen,  or 
cured  meatB,  fi^  sbellSih,  and  other  seafoods.  This  indiutiy  indudes  e^ab- 
Hrimwmtn  prinurily  a^aged  in  ti»  v^ail  sale,  on  a  bulk  of  meat  for 
fi«enr  ftms^  asd  in  provtibig  bmie  fi«em  planflb  SC^  nariKSta  may  btt^ 
er  animals  oa  tbdr  own  account,  or  th^  may  buy  fircm  othws.  Pood  loetor 
^anta  prtmnrfly  eagBgad  in  natfa^  tocto  ^oca  for  tlw 
Bcta  for  indivfaiaal  hotnehoMs  are  daaaified  in  Indmifay  4222.  EgtaWWinwntw 
^ioiaiily  engaged  in  the  retefl  late  of  pmillx;  are  claasified  in  Inditftx^ 

ftMMrtadpbmiki 

NUfi 

543  FBCrr  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS 

MSI  FrnttandVcf^akleBlatk^ 

SrtaUidinmits  ^imarify  tfigiiged  b  the  retail  sate 
tables*  Thej  are  frequtetly  found  in  pnbBc  or  munic^  markets  w  as  road- 
side stands.  However,  estahlidn&ents  wbicb  grow  fimita  and  vegetables  and 
sell  them  at  roadai^  rtands  ata  dasriSed  in  Agricul^ire»         Gmip  01. 


Figure  5.12 
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Oconiwtloiial  Infdrmatioii 
S|yfteiu0  inwide 
InfofUMttei  Ml  the 
iadnatrie*  that  eaqpkqr  a 
8|wcifl6d  oocupattea  as 
«^  af  the  oconpaiioiiif 
eoqiloiyed  Iqr  a  specific 
indiiatrsr. 


Howteitvied?  'Hie  manual  does  not  Hat  apecifie  companies  by 
name  but  it  is  an  endtait'resoiirw  for  understanding  the  industrial 
makeup  of  a  city,  ctmunonity  or  state.  Similar  indosb^ea  are  Hsted 

toi^ether,  whidi  mdkes  it  h^AiI  when  determining  whkh  firms 
might  empk^  people  with  ^s  or  work  experiences  <*tained  from  a 
shnilar  ii^kirtfy. 


Ofw^rtfiMial   

Whalieltr  Some  State  Oeeapatto  hiformation  Coordinating 
Committees  (SOICCs)  have  oeated  cos^utoM  Occupational 
Intomaiion  ^ystmas  <OXS)  programs  whidiose  data  fhmi  tiie 
Occi^ational  finphQiaait  Statistics  Pto^ram  (OESX  These  data 
bases  may  provide  iaformato  on  the  indnsAries  that  employ  a 
specified  occupation,  as  well  as  the  oceupatiiHis  employed  fay  a  spedfie 
hidu^iy. 


DBHSim/OCCUFATKMAL  ROATIOI^^ 
<Ctafl3> 


Okvd  A0Q969 


Setoded  Sattch 


^'oV  v.^f. 


tateiflBiiivtMriOToocupBfion        OooiJpstiQm  wIMh  m  feiAa&y 


Oeoupatlonftt 
Employ  mtffit 
SliMctCttte 

Usi  of  tnduftriet  Which 
Employ  1  Gkfw  OcovoilDn 

iWlllMIOWiOn  wOuv 

in  &  Qhw  tnchtttry 

Figure  5.13 


-  ^ 


Pot  example,  figure  5.14  iUustrat^  where  the  oeeupaticni 
Bookfceepiiig  and  Ammnting  Cleikf  are  mnpl^ed  in  North  Dakota 
indostries. 
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« 

Figure  5.14 


DECISION  ABEA: 

GEOGRAPHIC 

REGION 


Where  one  Uvea  has 
coaaiderable  beariag  on 
the  o^Umi  lhat  axe 
eveflahle. 


The  eodes  and  titks  on  the  teft  are  Standard  InduOrkU  Codes  (SIC) 
and  teto^  gproopingi  of  hn^ems    common  activity  or  product 
ThB  pereent  of  employment  diowa  in  the  ri^t  ^umn  is  a  percent  of 
the  total  em^oyment,  m^ch  ia  Bated  in  the  headii^  ^the  report, 
"Smiiliqfmettt  Lcrv^"  To  drtermine  the  number  of  Aoeotmting  and 
BooUcMi^  delict  within  a  given  induatiy,  multiply  the  percent 
times  the  Employment  Level  FVr»am^  Eating  and  Drinking 
pUees  employ  177  (2.8%    6111)  lMNddke^»hig  and  ocwnmting  clerks 
in  Noitii  Di£ota.  Farm  Produets  and  Baw  SfoterialB  employ  267 
Accounting  and  Bookkeeping  Cleiks  (4.37%  of  6111). 

(At  this  Um,  the  trointr  should  present  local  aourcee  of  Industry 
bifitrmatimij 

Deeisioa  Area:  Geografdiie  Begion 
nds  ^cision  area  allows  the  rtudent  or  client  to  explore  rareer 
i^tioni  baMd  on  a  preference  fiv  a  partkular  ge^prt^hic  area.  For 
studffiits  or  adults  who  an  un^id^  nr  unmthnaiastie  about  any 
particular  oeeupational  or  industrial  sector,  the  most  important 
starting  point  may  be  geogra^.  Where  would  Uke  person  prefer  to 
five?  Sometimes  people  begin  to  explore  options  fay  emsidering 
fiunily  ties,  or  the  weather,  and         the  unempkyment  rate. 
Sometimes  a  partioilar  industiy  in  me  pmrt  of  the  country  is 
atbtKtive.  In  otW  eases,  the  attraetioD  may  be  &mibr  or  friends. 

Whatever  the  reas<m  fbr  oontideriiv  ge^r^^  first,  there  are  l»de 
fueUm  to  cwisider.  The  decision  of  where  one  Uves  hsM  ctmsiderable 
bearing  on  the  oecupattonal  or  earew  ^tions  available.  Each  labor 
market  has  its  own  industrial  structure  that  defioM  the  jdl> 
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6:); 


It    also  oMftil  to 

and  desiaad  of  •  loral 
labor  maricst. 


Locally  de^oped 
I>nbUeati(ma  eaa  tell 
detafiad  ixiftomiatioii 
about  a  oomnnnity  of 
intaiott* 


<q)poituni^M.  Tht  intontc^m  b^wam  gM^^a^qr  wd  tedoi^ries  can 
ly^Mar  in  savaial  ftmnib  If  a  partca  is  iiitgwrt<d  io  yolcanot,  a  job 
Mareli  may  begbi  oi  tfa«  WMt  eoait  or  bi  Hawaii.  Ifadientis 
bitenated  in  living  in  northern  Witoon^  career  azploratiiai  migbt 
indttde  setf-empkyment  in  tbe  boq^taiity  induatriea.  State  capitoli 
OBoantf  afi^  ^0  varied  af  oceopatiwia  needed  to  candnet  tba 
businesi  of  gaveniflMiit* 

To  iHaafcrate  the  inqmianae  of  g^paphk  tocatbn,  araaidar  the 
feQowii^  MeSee  and  Fyaeaahla  (1986)  fttmd  tiiat  two  matrapobtan 

of  roomily  the  aame  populatian,  Bttdmigb  and  Dallae-FWt 
Waith,  difftrad  ajgnjflaartJjy  ia  their  ^^Kifiunttira  fbir  atefteal 
woricara.  Plttdaui^  antic^ated  that  1W,S08  dwical  waibera  would 
be  BSOfAayBd  kk  im,  wbila  DaSaa-Fnt  Warth  antkipated  362,100. 
Tbia  diaarapanay  waa  aaeanated  ibr  by  the  iiidnatrial  atnietara  af  the 
arMa.  IteHaa^Fnt  Waith    a  ragSaaal  aarviae  aantar  ai^  fiaaneial 
hub.  Therefi^re,  it  has  a  greats  need  for  el^eal  support  potitione. 
Con^^rsely,  Pittdmii^  hai  more  of  a  maniifactaring  economy  and 
baa  a  tower  demand  for  clerical  positions. 

In  addition  to  understanding  the  induatrial  stmcture  in  a  particular 
baation,  it  ia  also  good  to  knaw  about  tlM  pec^  in  the  Idbnr  maifcat 
Stvaral  years  agaH^paaradtlMtAlaAa  was  an  apportuaa  place  to 
&id  ampkymaat  beaaiiae  af  tba  aa^viliea  af  the  ^  aompaniaa. 
Howe^,  a  paraan  wenld  bava  alae  fbund  that  the  cMt  of  livinf  waa 
and  that  there  waa  alTMdy  a  aorphia  of  intarasted  jab  aaAera. 


When  loddng  for  iafonnation  fay  iNgrapbie  area,  many  have  noted 
that  in  contraat  to  the  abandanea  of  national  and  atata  information, 
local  infomiati«iiadt«i  tba  moat  diffieolt  to  find.  Tbara  are  aeraral 
MmrcM  that  provide  detaila  <m  ibt  local  aaonomy  and  indnrtrial 
atovatnia.  Two  afthaaaaaiireea,CIDS  and  OIS,  provide  laeal  data 
that  ia  easily  accaaaad.  Gaanty  Aiaineaa  JRaftema  ia  another  example 
that  idanti£^  the  nombar  rfbaainaaa  aatabHritnwita  in  each 
industry  and  the  diatrilmtion  <^buainasB  Mtablidiments  by  amployaa 


Exampk  c€  Local  Infermatum 


DANE  COUNTY  AREA  SMDUSTRY  ENPLOYMEKT 


INOUSI^Y  EMPLOYMENT 


09V 


C9NSt  <«.«■> 


Preliminary  figures  Indlciita  6U7ERNMEST  <Sqv)  .  Dane  County^s 
largest  employing  sectcr,  increased  400  in  October  for  a  total  of 
6C.700.  S^ate  govern»ent  increased  by  100  to  41*900,  and  local 
go^'eroment  increased  by  300  for  a  total  of  15.500.  Federal 
governaent  lost  100  positions  for  a  total,  of  3.300.  There  were 
1.500  soie  public  sector  Jobs  this  Oetobet  than  lest  year. 

TRADE  {'rade)  increased  by  800  to  62.700  positions  in  October. 
«hik«8ale  trade  remained  the  saae  at  9«000  ibut  retail  trade 
increased  by  300*  for  a  tots)  of  43.700.  Area  retail  locations  are 
addl.)g  new  positioas  for  the  holiday  trade.  This  is  the  second 
aonth  in  a  row  that  retail  trade  has  added  300  positions ^ 

3SRyTCE3  {Serv)  increased  by  iOO  from  49.000  in  September  to  49.200 
in  October.  1990.  There  were  1,000  more  Jobs  in  the  service  sector 
this  October  than  last. 

HAgypFACTDRINS  (M<g>  decreased  300.  for  a  preliminary  October  total 
of  26,300  *  Dnrable  goods  reaained  the  same  at  13«800*  while 
Dondurables  fell  by  300  to  a  preliaiaary  12.400.  There  were  1.300 
more  manufacturing  Jobs  this  October  than  in  October  of  last  year. 


FISASCB.    ISSURAHCE  a  REAL   ESTATE    (FIRS^    reported    in  with  19.400 


Jobs.  This  was  the  tame  as  last  month.  September.  Rowever.  there 
were  still  500  more  FIRE  industry  positions  this  October  than  last 


TRARSFORTATIOR.  COMMPR I  CAT 1  OS  A  OTILITIES  (Trans/Coma)  also 
remained  unchanged  at  6,700*  but  was  dowtu  100  fros  last  year. 

C0R9TR0CTI0W  (Const)  was  down  by  100  from  September  to  October  et 
6.900.     Employment  in  this  sector  was  op  300  from  last  year. 


year . 


Figure  5.16 
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USING 

CROSSWALKS  TO 
EASE  THE 
PROCESS 

Ciosffwalldng  enaMes  the 
user  to  move  haoA.  and 
fMrtli  aeioM  vsrioas 


LABOR  FORCE, 
INDUSTRY  AND 
OCCUPATIONAL 
PROJECTIONS 


The  State  fimiikiyineiit  Security  Ag«iey  (SESA)  also  pi^lishes 
industrial  «n|}l<^ant  data  for  kidividual  counties. 

Another  source,  often  overiooked.  Is  tiie  Yellow  Pages  in  the  local 
tdMtoae  diie^ory.  With  this  rMoaree,  one  can  determine  the 
nnaibn'  t^indiistries  to  the  local  area  and  can  eaaly  find  employer 
names,  addrMsee  and  tel^bone  mtntos. 

(At  this  time  the  trainer  should  presenS  local  sources  OffaU  career  and 
labw  maHta  itifiirmoticnj 

IMag  Croiawalki  to  Baae  Frooraa 

Accessing  the  most  usdbl  infbrmatiim  can  be  complicated  for  the 
novice  because  tl^re  are  many       collection  pn^rams  that  provide 
career  and  labor  market  information.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
diflforait       to  daasify  and  oigani^  that  informatiMi. 

Within  &e  deseripyims    varlmis  resource,  it  was  pdnted  oat  that 
one  could  move  from  one  sgr^em  to  another,  such  as  from  the  Military 
Cbmr        to  the  DOT.  This  movement  is  called  "crosswaOdng." 
It  MiaUM  tiie  nw  to  move  lu^k  sdA  f<nth  across  tiw  various 
^ss^cation  iystems  in  order  to  analyze  and  anapate  occupations. 
To  maximize  our  use  ^infimna&m,  lliMe  br^gra,  w  crosswalks, 
between  the  varims  ta^niffitlon  sykems  are  aetoally  conversmn 
tables  between  the  di£forent  sy^ems.  Crosswalks  are  similar  to  a 
dictionary,  ^idi  moves  us  from  an  En^i^  word  to  its  Spanish 
eqaival«i^  th^  aBow  the  user  to  tnm^ate  one  Information  syston  to 
mother.  An  exampleofaarosswalkcanbefiMmdinaCIDS.  The 
system  links  occupational  kifermotion  with  rdated  educationa]  and 
training  r^jufaements  bdiind  the  semes.  These  two  i^eces  of 
information  are  liiik^  in  tiie  system  and  presmted  in  a  viaf^  profile 
so  the  us«r  has  a  more  complete  pl^re  of  the  occapatkm. 

For  more  information  on  crosswalks,  contact  the  National  Crosswalk 
SOTvice  Centor  at  the  Iowa  SOICC  office  (618/242-4^). 

Labor  Fteoe,  laduatiy  and  Ooct^atlmial  Ttt^oeikKaB 
Use  followii^  is  an  example  of  ttr^  and  labor  markrt  information 
that  can  be  used  to  enhance  careor  decision  making.  These  labor 
form,  industry  and  omqiatlonal  prqjMtions  can  provide  insii^t  into 
how  the  nation's  work  force  and  economy  are  likely  to  grow,  e.g., 
whidi  occopations  will  grow  the  ihstest,  which  will  decline,  whidi  will 
provide  the  greatest  number  of  new  jobs,  and  which  occupations  have 
the  hig^ie^  and  lowest  tumovOT  rates. 

CFo  the  Trainer  Many  of  the  terms  and  cmcepts  contain^  in  this 
section  of  Module  5  are  defined  in  Module  2.) 

Introduction 

We  ^rate  with  imperfect  knowledge  in  an  imperfect  world.  In  order 
to  answer  the  often  adsed  questbn,  '^^Hiere  can  I  find  a  job  in  the 
fiiturer  we  must  put  our  imperfi^  knowlei^  into  context  and 
understand  its  sbmgths  and  limitations.  We  know  with  certainty 
that  the  labor  force  of  the  year  2000  is  already  bom.  This  makes  it 
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The  goal  b  to  discuss 
trends  that  win  impact  an 
the  efSe^ivieness  irf  career 
deeisioa  making. 


easy  to  desci^  the  ttonogr^diics  of  the  labcr  supply,  but  not 
neeessarily  the  skill  levels^  the  labor  8un>ly.  Pnqeeting  whidi  w«y 
the  econonor  win  go  ai^i  whidi  mdnsteies  and  oecopatiMis  will  grow 
and  iteeHne  is  not  as  predictdik.  A  combination  statistical 
tedmiquss  and  human  judgnmt  u  re<iuiTed. 

The  m^jor  goal  of  this  se^^  hi  Moifaile  5  is  to  inresent  information 
that  descrfixes  and  analyses  ^nil!«ant  traids  in  the  Idbor  force, 
e&momy,  iiuhistarim  and  occupations  tiiat  will  have  an  impact  on  the 
efifocthreness  of  career  deei^rai  raakii^.  In  ackii^,  the  methodology 
and  assumplaons  used  to  ]»t9ect  trmids  are  indiu^  The  results  of 
the  Bureau  of  Laho^  Statistics  (BLS)  pnijections  from  1990-2005  are 
included.  (Mudi  of  the  mformation  in  this  section  is  available  at  the 
state  and  local  levels  throu^^  offices  <^  labor  market  information  and 
SOICCs.) 
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Several  trends  need  to  be 
noted  OS  the  prelections 
are  discussed: 

•  the  rate  of  econom* 
ic  growth  win  be 
much  slower 
thipa^  2005  than 
dnriag  the  ISTO^s 
and  ndd-lBSO's; 

•  wosMn's  share  of 
the  labor  fbree  will 
oontintte  to  in- 
onease; 

•  the  work  force  wOl 
age; 

•  employment  will  be 
concentrated  in  a 
few  industries, 
nanralytiie  services 
and  retail  trade 
industries; 

•  workors  with  the 
most  education  and 
training  will  have 
the  best  opportun- 
ities; and 


tech]u>logy  will 
continue  to  change 
the  structure  of 
employment  and 
how  work  is  done. 


Throu^wut  the  pngMtlons  Mcti<m  plMse  note  several  b^ds: 


the  ratei^  growth  win  be  much  slower  throu^  20(^ 

than  daring  tiie  1970*8  and  mid-l^s; 

wtmien's  share  of  the  Urar  ibrce  win  contaniu  to  inarease,  but 
more  slow^  than  the  |MSt  20  ymm; 

the  woik  foree  will 

employment  will  be  om^trat^  in  a  few  industri^  namely 
tiie  serviera  and  r^ail  bwie  industries; 

workers  with  the  mosi  educati<m  and  training  will  have  the 
best  opportunities;  and 

t^mology  will  ecmtinne  to  change  the  structure  of 
emplQsrmrat  and  how  work  is 


1%ese  trends  have  fiir  f«adung  implirations  for  how  we  direct  our 
cU^ts  and  students  to  make  mliuatkmal  and  career  ^draa. 

It  is  ir  ->iK)rt«it  to  keep  in  mind  that  in  aiUitkm  to  the  national 
pn^ea  rns,  ^^di  state  gtm  thn»^  a  proems  to  determine  statewide 
and  k)cal  arra  prci^Mtums  ibr  the  hdbor  foree,  industries  ami 
oeoipatioQs.  States  vaiy  in  the  amount  <^ctetail  included  in  their 
OMnomic  forecasting.  Blany  sti^  use  the  nucro-matite  program 
from  Utah  as  the  basis  for  their  own  im^j^tms  of  industiy  and 
occupational  growtii.  Labor  force  projections  are  derived 
indq)endent}y  by  the  state.  National  labcn'  force  i»rtldpati(m  rates 
are  adjusted  based  on  differences  in  the  decennial  ^sus  for  the 
state,  or  other  survey  source. 

SOICCs  or  state  labor  market  statirtics  units  {niblish  pn^ections  data 
in  various  fonns,  and  for  various  time  perk>dB.  These  may  not 
coincide  witii  the  nat»mal  projections  cycle.  M  states  have  printed 
projections.  Some  states  also  make  the  pngedacms  a^ulaUe  throu^ 
mainfVame  or  micro  computers.  If  the  state  has  a  earrar  information 
delivery  qrstem  (CIDS).  the  occupational  png^ons  data  win  be 
included  for  the  state  and  the  hxa\  areas.  Pngeetions  may  also  be 
available  thnmi^  Occupational  Information  Qy^tems  at  many  state 
SOICC  offices. 
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These  projections  were 
made  giveii  the  foQowing 
assoaqitioiis  about 
general  ecraomie  or  social 
coaditioiisi 

•  Work  patterns  wiU  not 
diBiige  rignfficmitiy* 

•  Broad  soc^  and 
educational  trends  will 
cou^ue. 

•  Tliere  will  be  no  m^jor 
war. 

•  Hiere  win  not  be  a 
significant  dianfe  in 
the  Am^  Forces. 

•  Fluctuations  in 
economic  activity  will 
continue  to  occur. 


Assunq>tions 

All  prqjecdons  are  made  with  certain  assumptions.  The  projections 
omtained  in  this  module  were  made  given  the  following  assumptions 
about  general  economic  or  social  conditions: 


Wofk  patterns  will  not  change  signifieantly  over  the 
prelections  perk)d,  meaning  that  the  avmge  workwe^  will 
n<^  diai^  maikedV' 

Broad  social  and  educational  trends  will  continue.  For 
example,  women  will  continue  to  be  a  large  portion  of  the 
labor  force. 

There  wiU  be  no  war. 

There  wiU  be  no  a^nificant  dian^  in  the  sise  of  the  Armed 
Forees. 

Fluctuations  in  economic  adivity  due  to  the  business  cycle 
will  eimtinue  to  occur. 


BLS  analiysts  also  look  at  factors  that  prevkmsly  have  exoted  a 
strong  influeisra  on  prc^jectitm  results,  and  will  determine  whether 
these  factors  will  continue  to  influent  results  into  the  prqjected 
period.  An  example  is  the  continued  participation  ttf  women  in  the 
labor  force. 

(Specific  industry  and  occupational  assumptions  can  be  found  in  the 
November  1991  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  or  in  Outlook 
1990-2005,  published  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.) 


OUTLOOK  1990  -  2005 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Offloe  of  Employmant  Projections 


•  The  BLS  projedions  program  is  carried  out  in  the  Office  of  Employmont 
PfOjecttons. 

•  The  program  began  with  the  devetopment  of  career  guWance  Information  to 
assist  returning  veterans  from  World  War  il. 

•  Projecttons  for  a  1 0-  to  1  S-year  period  have  been  devolcped  every  other  year 
since  the  mjd-1960's. 

•  The  latest  set  of  projections,  which  covers  the  1990  •  2005  period,  b  the 
st^jject  of  ti)fs  slide  j^esentatton. 
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Hie  Burean  of  LalMMT 
Statbttet  (BLS)  is 
respoiMiMe  for  malring 
intUecHon*    ihe  labor 

iadustrial  emplcqnBeiift 
and  oc^nipatkmal 


These  proJecUong  cover 
the  period  of  1990-2005. 


Afbur  step  analysis  leads  . 
to  the  pirolectioiia. 
Components  aivalyzed  are: 

•  LaSrar  Fonse 

•  Economy 

•  Industry 

•  Occupations 


Hiatoy  of  IVojeetiona 

The  Bureau  d  Labor  Statistic  is  the  agency  responeible  for  making 
prqjedioas  ^the  labor  force,  economic  ouUook,  indortrial 
employment  and  occupational  empk^yn^t  The  BLS  pn^ectioas 
im^ram  is  carried  out  in  the  Offi^  of  Emplosyment  Prc^^tiras.  The 
IHDgraai  b^an  who)  the  BLS  was  asked  to  gmmte  career  gnidanee 
information  to  assist  r^mxing  v^a>aQ8  from  World  War  n.  Since 
the  mid  19608,  pitQe^sons  kave  beoi  developed  erery  two  years, 
covering  a  tm  to  fifteen  year  time  span.  The  piojMtions  <fiseaMed 
here        the  period  1990  •  ^)05.  Ordinarily  &ree  scenar^  »8 
preparedi a h^ modoato and lo«r growtiiidew.  Tfaefoltowing 
enaments  are  t^tan  from  the  moderate  growth  86809-^  (Much  of 
the  anab^  is  takm  from  the  Ooet^ixtHimel  (Moo»,  Qaartm^f  FaH 
1991,  U.S.  Burean  ^  Labor  Statistics.  The  Office  of  Smployxnent 
Rrq^ectims  kk  the  Boreaa  of  Labor  Statistic  has  ^e^ffed  a  sl^ 
series  oititled  'Xhxihok  1990-2005"  whidi  accompany  this  portion  of 
Modules.) 

Sequence  of  Prctfectton  Procedures 

There  are  four  «>mponents  that  efitset  the  irtatus  of  a  particular 
omipation.  Tli^are: 

•  Who  is  in  the  I^mt  foree? 

•  Whatisthelevdof  activity  in  the  economy? 

•  Whidi  indusfe^es  are  strong  and  whidi  are  week? 

•  What  is  the  status  <^  oraopations  within  these  indu^ra? 

A  flowchart  d  the  st^  in  the  prqJectiMk  pr^ss  is  illusbated  in  the 
S^pwnce  of  PrqjMticm  Proct  dures  to  D^^rmine  Occupational 
Demand. 
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Figure  5.17 

SequMOce  <^  Prqlectkm  Proc^ures  to  D^ormine  Occupational 
Demand 


USl|UinM  Pi  I'IMJMUMIi  f^^0Q90iWWW 


ftttfitttrltf  AtilM^ 


Eoononlo  OondWfifis 
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ThfirB  is  •  ftamnla  for 
aa^ipatod  labor  fofoe. 


CosqMoent  Oxi6t  Labor  Fnrce  Flvtlelpaliim  Batn 
MotiM>dology  The  first  component  in  tbe  prc^etlimi  deacribes  the 
labor  (bieeu  lliis  b^udes  pi^te  «bo  are  woddng  or  who  are  loddng 
for  work. 


OUTLOOK:  1990-2005 

•  Labor  force 


«  Economic  outlook 


^  Industry  employment 
« Occupational  employment 


The  size  of  tiie  antidpated  Idbor  force  is  eakolated  by  muHlplying  the 
labor  force  participation  rates  by  the  population  preelections  (births, 
deatiis  and  migratiim)  for  100  (Afferent  age,  sex,  race,  and  Hiq)anic 
origin  groups. 
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I^e  labor  Ibnse  ifl 
<aipecle4  to  aspaad  tiiit  at 
A  dow  pace  fiiaii  in 
1875-Ml 


FSrqffl^Um  lite  labw  fim  Is  espeeted  to  ei^and  but  at  a  modi 
•lower       than  in  1976-80.  Fast  growing  MgrnenU  include 
Hi^nics,  Asians  and  other  gimps,  alfeou^  the  vast  nmjori^  cf 
workers  win  be  white  non-ffispania. 


L^ter  fofce  w^Q  uuiiUiTue  to  fpwH 
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Hie  dedining  birthrate 
and  llw  d«m«r  ioerease  in 
the  participatioa  rate  will 
oontrOrate  to  tiiii  stowing 
of  the  gvowUi  rate. 


Hie  rate  <^  ^>owth,  21  peroent,  will  be  slower  than  during  the  past  15 
years.  Labof  tbree  growth  will  slow  for  two  reascms: 

•  OrowthefiMwentrentstothelaborferoe  will  slow,  refleeting  the 
lower  birth  rates  in  tiie  1970^b  and  1980^8  eompared  to  the  ll^s 
and  19^s. 

•  The  proporticm  of  the  pc^ulatimi  paitic^Mi^^  in  the  labor  force 
win  inarease  at  a  sbwn*  rate  than  over  tl^  1975-M)  period. 

Labor  forae  grewa  fMler  thffi  popuMlon 


popiitittM  IS  yMm  Md  oMir 


LfiOOriWvV  ^OWUI  Dj  BQv 


MUMS:  filMOUOfUMrfMM 


tM^PQf 
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Hie  hatiy  boom,  decUning 
birth  rates  Ib  the  1960s, 
anddiildren  of  thebaby 
boom  oc^ort  will  continofi 
to  have  an  inqjWGt  on  the 
labor  force. 


changing  age  rfthe ba^  boom  ff^r^mh^ 

continue  to  have,  a        im^  ag;f>^»^^ 

toe.  In  1975.  thebaic  boomers.  peopkUn^^ 

1864,  wei«cone«itoated  in  age  groups  16-24  and  26^.  In  1990. 

most  were  in  age  groups  ^-34  and  35-44. 

nvfiOQS  the bdby boomers  wiU be  eone^trated in  the 46-54age 

^in^XW  16  million  from  its  Wvel  in  1990.  The 
owr  66  group  will  also  show  »gnifkant  increases. 

The  decline  in  the  Wrthtate  in  the  l96ffBm\l  result  in  a  decline  in 
the  25-34  age  eroup  betwewi  1990  and  2005. 

The  children  of  the  baby  boom  if  ^JJ^J^^^^S*^ 

fewe  from  1990.2m  As  a  result,  beginning  m  the  mid-lSWrs.  tnere 

win  be  an  increase  in  the  16-24  age  group. 


As«  dJvtrfbution  of  iatef  fore*  is  changii^ 


75 


80 


W8 


PCI 


1990 


SI  It  41 


IttoM 


Although  rates  of  labor 
force  growtii  are  projected 
to  drop  for  both  men  and 
womeiii  labor  force 
growth  focr  women  will  be 
greater,  reflecting  their 
increasing  labor  force 
particiiia^on. 


Women  will  continue  to  incrrase  their  share  of  the  labor  force 
Uirou^  2005,  especially  in  the  35-44  year  age  group. 


Womm%  eharB  of  !d»or  fofce  Is  growtoig 
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LftborfefCf  ptfttelpsttMi  rate  ttWKto 
After  ^  mm  imiwofTwi 


1079       IMO       im       1990       IMS       SOOO  8009 


Ulw  fcww^wvdi  •tows  mora  tor 
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Hie  rate  of  inerease  however,  win  be  slower  over  the  1990-»X^ 
period  durisg  the  |Wrt  15  yean  as  &e  ratw  ibr  wcmm  a|qi»roaeh 
those  ^mm.  HistorieaUjr,  the  labor  force  participation  rate  of 
women  rose  steeply  during  the  1960^s  and  ISTO's.  The  rate  will 
^iinue  to  rim  hat  more  dow^^. 


Ubof  bras  sKBwIh  by  raM  nd  HtapMlo  ofl9^ 


100  1SS 


BHinorities^  diare  oS  the 
labor  toree  wiU  continne 
to  grow* 


Minorities'  share  cf  the  labor  force  will  grow.  Blacks,  Hispanics,  and 
Asians  and  others  will  eratinue  to  incr^ise  in  nombers  faster  than 
the  average  growth  of  the  labor  force  as  a  whole. 
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His|>ani^  Asians  and  other  raees  will  grow  faster  than  other  groups. 
For  Asians  and  othersp  this  is  priman^  ihie  to  inu&ignition.  The 
nuiid)er  <tf  HisimniM  will  inerrase  because  (^imm^titioii  and  a 
hi^^  Irirthrate. 

Labor  fme  partidiMi^  of  bladu  will  grow  foster  than  whites 
beeause  the  l^rthrate  for  blacks  did  not  dedine  as  mudi  as  the  white 
birth  rate  during  the  1970^s. 

Ubof  teres  enjgjtebj^wge^ 
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Seme  of  the  eatrBiits  into 
the  labor  market  wiU  be 
seeded  to  FBplaoe  those 
leavlBg  tiie  tabor  finee. 
Hie  oOen  rq^rraent  a  net 
growth  of  ZS  mUlioxa 
woitors* 


Of  the  pnyeeted  151  miUiim  workers  who  will  be  in  the  labor  force  in 
^)05, 56  milUon  wiU  «iter  daring  the  1990  to  2005  period.  Of  these 
Wtrante,  ^  milUm  will  replay  workers  who  will  leave  the  labor 
foice  between  1990  and  20(^. 


Tlie  m^lority  of  the 
entrants  will  mmtinae  to 
be  white,  aoB-mspanic, 
mem  and  wraien. 


llVhite,  non^Hispanie,  men  and  mmm  will  aeeount  fbr  Uie  nuyority  of 
entrants  to  the  labor  foree.  Hiq>anie  entrants  will  account  fi>r  15.7 
per^t  of  aU  entrants.  Asians  will  only  aeeount  for  6  percent  of  all 
entrants.  Blacks  will  ^count  for  13  percent  d  its  new  entrants. 

Dfstilbutlon  olUm^ow  force 
by  face  and  Hispanic  o^bi 
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OUTLOOK:  1990-2005 

^  Labor  force 


Economic  outlook 


^  Industry  employment 
^  Occupational  employment 
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fifetbodoli^yt 
Hie  B»t  ftop  If  to 
deloniiiiie  the  stun  total  of 
afl  eooaomte  activilar  ia 
llie  coimtiy. 


Macroeoonoinic  models 
are  used  to  determiae  the 
relative  wealth  of  the 
oonntiy* 


Estimates  of  demand  are 
then  made  1^  induetxyi 
both  public  and  private. 

The  l]iput4>atpiit  stage  of 
the  pnnlectiona  estimates 
the  goods  and  services 
needed  to  produce  the 
projected  GNP. 


Component  Two:  Economic  OatlocA 

Bietiiodoli^  After  labor  force  partk^tion  rates  are  pro,^t^  the 
secwMi        is  to  detomdira  the  ram  tdtal  ^aH  Moioaiic  activity  in 
the  Unit^  Stat^  idso  known  as  the  aggr^te  Mcmomie  activity. 
This  includes  real  gross  national  product  (.GHV),  and  tlie  distribution 
t^GiiP  aen^  Gum        dsmm^  and  iniwme  cat^<niM: 

1.  persima]  consumptkm  ezpaiditores  (Iniying  a  car); 

2.  grow  iMivate  dom^^  inve^mont  (business 
investmoit  in  e(pi^mieat}; 

3.  exports  (e^.,  sdhi^  wheat  to  Russia); 

4.  imports  (baying  oil  from  OPEC);  and 

5.  government  (qmiding  m  Mmlicaid). 

This  is  araomplished  usii^  a  macroeeonimiic  model  that  correlates 
varimis  aq^ts  ci  the  ^momy.  In  some  cases  tiie  modd  can  include 
over  ^  vaiiables  covering  sudi  items  as  populatlfm  prq^cticms, 
hou^dd  fomiatiMi,  d^b»e  and  n<m'defiuise  purchase, 
grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  governments,  federal  transfer 
p^ments  to  indiv^uals,  tax^  etc  Throu^  this  analyas,  the 
relative  wraHh  of  the  natmi  is  determined 

Aggi^te  e^imates  are  then  made  by  indu^ry.  the  economy  is 
disagj^egated  into  226  produdng  sectors  covering  both  private  and 
imblie  industries.  The  IniNit-Ou^t  modeH  provide  the  m^jor 
frameworict  «lata  is  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Ana^sis, 
UJS.  I^parta^t  of  Commerce. 

This  stage  of  the  projections  process  estimates  the  flow  of  goods  and 
services  needed  to  produce  the  projected  GNP.  A  mathematical  model 
is  uMd  to  estimate  all  int^rme^te  inputs  given  relationships  among 
industry  inputs  and  final  demand  for  products  and  services. 
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PiK^etoi:  ■  Over  the  1990  to  »X>5  period  the  comimients  of  GNP,  the  types  of 

Hie  eomponeaU  of  GNF     ■  geoda  Mid  aerficee  to  demand,  will  grow  at  diflferent  rates,  bat  most 
wffl  glow  but  at  a  dowar    I  wfll  grow  elowtr  than  vnr  the  paat  15  years.  It  is  this  growUi  aad 
rate  than  over  the  past  15  I  demand  that  diamines  oa^cgrment  growth  in  ibt  faidiisbrbs  that 
yearfc  ■  imdoee  thMte  goods  and  mnkem.  ChsngM  in  tike  demand  fmr  goods 

■  mA  servkes  abo  diange  Msphiymrat  ^«ai^  f»  woriters  hy 
I  oeropation. 

I  Cowsnmptton  -  Goods  and  serviees  porchaeed  by  individaals  will 
I  grow  at  about  the  same  rate  as  total  GNP  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
I  largest  component  of  demand. 

I  Investment  •  This  emnponrat  will  e«itinue  to  grow  faster  than  total 
B  ONP,  hot  growth  will  stow  signifieantly  compared  to  the  past  15 
I  years,  in  particular  for  residential  construction. 

I  Eapwrte  a&d  fa^orts  •  Bzports  win  grew  &ster  than  imports  but 
I  both  will  eontinne  to  be  tl^  fiirtest  growing  eat^ories  of  over 

■  the  1990  to  2005  period. 

I  Federal  Government  -  These  ezpraditares  will  continue  to  decline 

■  to  in  defimse  expouiitaree.  'Hiis  u  a  malor  diange  fVom  the 
I  U75-1990  period  wh^  ^mse  «q)«ulitnre  inerMS^  &ster  than  the 
I  total  GNP. 

I  State  and  lioeal  Govenmnit  -  "niese  expenditures  are  the  only 
I  maior  ^it^poiy  thi^  will  increase  &ster  over  the  1990  to  2005  period 

■  than  it  did  ftom  1975  to  1990. 
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ONP  gr<«wth  ami  prejMttd  altvmaUvM 

Anmitf  pMvH  chtn^t 


197M0 


Hie  imemployiiieiit  rate  is 
assumed  to  remain 
ttiMsiiaiiffed  in  the 
modemtB  growth  sceaaiia. 


Prom  1990  to  2005,  the  unemployment  rate  is  assumed  to  increase  in 
the  low-growth  alternative  to  7%,  to  remain  unchanged  in  the 
moderate  growth  scenario  at  5£%,  and  to  decline  in  the  hi^  growth 
scenario  to  4%.  None  (rf*  these  sc^arios  takes  into  consideration  the 
IM>ssilHlify  of  war  or  natoral  disasters* 


Unempteyment  ratas  and  projectad  attemaUvts 


1990 


Pret#eNd2005 
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Tilis  coB^mieiit*  Industry 
Pnjecti<m8»  analyses  the 
trei^  ia  eaqdoyment  by 
iadnstry. 


Compoaent  Tliree:  Industry  Projections 

ASethodoli^  The  next  step  in  the  pitt^taims  process  rxm::.  esthnates 
of  the  chai^  in  ou^t,  Isbor  productivity  and  hours  of  work  to 
quantify  overall  pn^uctivity  ehai^es. 

OUTLOOK:  1990-2005 


Labor  force 


Economic  outlook 


Industry  employment 

Occupational  employment 


Protfeetioii: 

Of  the  S6  million  new  jobs 
by  the  year  200$,  the 
service-producing  sector 
win  domixute  and  the 
foods-prodocing  sector 
win  remain  stable. 


This  step  of  the  prqjectiMi  process  analyze  the  trends  in  employment 
by  industry.  The  number  of  jobs,  the  average  workweek,  and  the 
number  of  employee  hours  are  projected  for  each  of  the  226 
industries.  Computations  are  based  m  the  projected  changes  in 
output  and  other  factors.  For  eadi  indued,  an  equation  is  estimated 
that  relates  the  demand  for  labor  in  that  industry  to  the  '  utput  of  the 
industry  and  to  certain  other  economic  variables. 

Employment  growth  will  ^ry  significant^  amrnig  industries, 
reilectang  changes  in  the  demand  for  goiMis  and  services.  Industries 
employ  workers  in  different  types  of  occui»tions.  Therefore,  the 
changing  industrial  structure  has  an  affect  on  occupational 
employment  trends. 

Proj^^on  Of  the  26  millicm  new  jobs  expected  by  2(K)S,  the 
service-producing  sector  will  dominate,  with  sbout  half  ad<ted  to 
retail  trade,  health  services  and  business  services.  The 
goods-producing  sector  will  remain  stable. 
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Ea^MoynMnt  groHrtii  by  tnsjor 
19TS-80(W 


Total  em|doymexit  is 
pnsMeted  to  inovase  bat 
at  a  slower  rate.  Thi* 
slowdinm  n^ects  the 
slower  growth  of  the  labor 
fbrce. 


■  alUbw 


Total  empli^e  it  (includes  wage  and  salaiy  workers,  self-employed 
workers,  and  unpaid  family  workers)  will  increase  by  24  million  from 
1990  to  200S,  mudi  less  than  the  36  million  increase  iVoro  1975  to 
1990.  The  rate  of  employment  growtii  will  be  half  the  rate  of  growth 
during  the  i»revious  15  years. 


Employment  grvyth,  19^^  and  projaetad  1990-2005 
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AgBiiif  e]iq;>l«qniieBt  gains 
win  oontixiue  to  be  in 
■OTvioe  producing 
industries. 


f^tm•tM 


The  rapidly  growing  servi^s  division  will  add  13  million  jobs  over  the 
1990  to  2<K)6  period.  Services  is  the  only  industry  division  projected 
to  grow  significantly  fkster  than  the  average  growth  of  20  percent. 

Health,  business,  education,  and  engineering  and  management 
services  will  account  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  growUi  in  the 
services  industry  division. 
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Oo6a9«^«»t  in  the  health 
MTvieet  iadustaty  win  he 
among  the  most  rapidly 
growing  ocovpatioBs. 


Occupations  conc«itrat«i  in  the  h^Kh  services  industiy  will  be 
among  the  most  raiiwiygrpwing  occupations.  Th^haveveiy 
&vi>rable  employment  prosp^  Bmployment  in  the  health  services 
industry  will  grow  Ysy  3.0  million. 


mtfu^rlss  Mdmg  the  most  Jobs,  1*9^*3^ 


v^,  wotpt  MBk^  and  drMdns  ^iaOM 


OffioM  of  hMtth  prMfdonm 
lloipMliVrlMli 


and  panenai  on  NrvtcM 
CompuMr  and  data  pfDoaNinB  tan^ 
Itaafth  ian^oaa,  nia 


IhsuMndi  0 


tfttlWIfif' 


dUMrl 


Industries  prcgeeted  to  add  the  mo^  jobs  during  1990-20(»  indude 
eating  and  linking  places,  local  government  education,  offices  of 
health  practitioners,  hospitals,  wholesale  trade,  state  and  local 
government,  nursing  and  personal  care  services,  computer  and  data 
pro^sshig,  and  oUier  hralth  servtoes.  Althou^  eating  and  drinking 
places  win  add  the  most^  the  prctieeted  ^  is  much  less  than  the 
growth  over  the  pariod  1976  to  1988  (2.6  million  Jobs).  Tne  increase 
in  state  and  local  education  reflects  an  increase  in  the  school-age 
population  (the  diUdien  of  baby  boomers).  Ahhou^  goods  producing 
industries  are  not  represented  on  the  charts,  theb  employment  is 
prqjected  to  r«nain  stable. 
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InduttflM  with  th»  UmMt  Job  growth,  1990-2009 

I"  ■   I  — 


ifMtoinniow 
Mfenigtnivnt  md  piMic  tiiKtoni ' 

PiN(n0if  n^ortHion  vrtngKntftt* 
btf^^  and  miwtHtnMui  MeW  Mntew  • 
Ligiyi 


IndttMet  whidi  reftod 
the  laivest  povoAtage  of 
diaage  fWB  again 
GonceBtrated  in  the  health 
sorvlces  industries. 


"Industries  with  tiie  fastert  job  growth"  mwaa  that  Uiese  industries 
rdlect  the  Ingest  percentage  ^  ehai^  for  a  ghrm  period.  For 
e»unple,  between  19^  and  ^)05,  indus^es  with  the  fastest  job 
growth  are  concentrated  in  the  health  care  or  business  services.  The 
fastest  growing  hMlth  services  industry  will  be  residential  care. 
Ck)mputer  and  data  proo^ssing  services  continue  to  add  a  laige 
number  (^jobe. 
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/^nw?w^  and  ordww,        «flMB  - 
Totaooo  pfoduca - 

MM)  cm  and  ^tipp^  comitnm 


The  nu^ority  of  the  most 
rapidly  defining 
industries  will  be  in 
manttfactnring. 


The  majority  of  the  rapidly  declining  industries  in  terms  of 
employment,  between  1990  to  2005,  are  in  manufacturing. 
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Another  way  Ui  talk  about 
indnstries  is  to  \€>ok  at 
their  output  High 
tedinology  maauihcturing 
industries  will  be  among 
th^  fastest  growing  in 
terms  of  output 


Ano^er  way  to  look  et  industries  is  Iby  their  output  Some  hi^ 
technology  manufacturing  industries  will  be  among  the  fastest 
growing  in  terms  of  output  These  indude  computer  equipment 
semiconductors,  and  medical  instruments. 


Industry  with  fhs  fastesi  growing  output,  1^2005 

Medical  instnm^eniB  and  8upp6tf 
ComiHiter  and  data  procassing  safvicea 
Bi^ma  aan^caa,  nac - 
Maoetoma  inMal^ 
M^caS^maoua  pi^to  fm^jcfii,  nac 
Managemsfn  and  piMc  reteioi» 
ARfwafparoMt 


fliisn^a 
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Some  ma&u&cturiiig 
indostries  will  inoraM* 


Even  thou^  UAai  manufa^ring  empIoyTront  will  decline  st^tly,  a 
handful  of  manu&eUmng  indufitries  are  pfiQMted  to  e3q)erienee  some 
employment  growth.  Ovwhalf  of  these  industries  are  associated 
with  printing  or  ftimiture  and  fixtures.  Those  industries  that  are 
pntieeted  to  dedine  will  do  so  either  because  they  face  shrinking 
markets,  such  as  the  tc^oco  industiyi  or  will  be  able  to  meet  rising 
demand  with  fewer  workers  because  of  expected  productivity 
increases* 


ftateM  grmyfa^g  and  decitn^  mamifa^hg  lmfifstrtoa»  l990-ax>5 


MdcSetf  ^^mmitfits  and  it^p^M - 
PartklRins  and  AxfurM  ^ 

LuQsi^.  hanlbaps.  and  to^hdr  piD^ietii.  nec^ 
/^|HoUlk^  chomicalt - 
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Component  Four:  Occupational  Projections 


OUTLOOK:  1990-2005 

®  Labor  force 


^  Economic  outlook 


^  Industry  employment 

•  (^cupatlonal  employment 


An  industry-occupation 
matrix  U  used  to  project 

approximately  500 
occapationg. 


Jobs  will  1m  available  for 
woxken  at  all  educational 
levels,  but  HiMe  with  the 
most  ednra^B  and 
training  will  ei^oy  the 
best  opportunities. 


Methodoh^  Hie  fbur^  nu^r  phase  d  the  pn^ections  proceM  is  to 
develop  employment  prelections  for  ^proximate^  500  oceupati<»i8. 
These  50O,  or  so,  om^Uims  eovor  1Q0%  of  the  woi^ii^  population. 
An  industry-Mcupation  mabix  is  used  to  prcg^  employment  in 
approximately  ^  OMi^Mitions  ibr  over  200  induces. 

Oceupationa}  staffing  patterns  for  the  industries  are  iMsed  on  data 
«>ll^»d  by  State  Empk^ment  Security  Agrodes  (SESAs)  and 
ana]()rzed  1^  BLS.  Hie  projects  indusby  emj^yment  data  are 
applied  to  the  projected  indusby  oectq^a^nal  staffii^  iMttems, 

yielding  employment  by  occiq>at»m  for  radi  indu^y.  The  faffing 
imttems  are  aggr^ted  across  all  industries  to  yield  total 
occupational  employment  for  the  proj«pted  year. 

Prodection  The  future  occupata<ma]  structure  is  projected  to  provide 
jobs  for  workers  at  all  educational  levels,  but  those  with  the  most 
education  and  braining  will  entjoy  the  best  jdb  opportunities. 
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Efnptoym»m  growth  by  major  oeeupttioral  group,  lMK>-2009 
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The  occttiMitfanal  gxwxpa 
wbidi  fttnytey  workeirt 
wttih  Uie  highest  level*  of 
edacatioaal  attainment 
will  e^>erienc8  £uter 
than  average  grawUi* 


The  0Mi^tk>na]  groups  with  the  h^^i^  lewis  of  ^eational 
attainment  will  eiq>erienee  faster  than  average  growth.  They  ere: 


•  technidana, 

•  imifesa^Ml  specialty  occupatrons,  and 

•  managers. 


Of  the  other  miyor  groups,  onty  service  workers  and  sales  workers  are 
pn^eeted  to  have  faster  than  average  growth. 

In  contrast,  precision  production,  operators,  and  agriculture  related 
occupations  have  the  lowert  propoft^  of  workers  with  college 
trainii^  and  these  occupations  are  ^niiwted  to  have  the  dowwt 
employment  growth. 


Job  epentngs    repiacofmnt  and  growth,  1990-2009 
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Johs  will  be  available  for 
workero  at  all  tev^  of 
education. 


Doe  to  rapid  growth  in 
the  health  services 
industry,  many  growing 
occupations  are  health 
related. 


Nevertheless,  jobs  will  be  available  at  all  levels  of  educaJiwi  bewuse 
of  the  large  size  of  the  occupation  groups  requiring  less  than  eo^e 
training  and  the  need  to  replace  workers  who  wffl  leave  theh-  jobs 
from  1990  to  2005. 

FsMset  grewliHi  eocupstions,  1900-2009 


Honw  hetfffi  «Htoa 
Paralasa^- 
Compittr  ^nwnt  ana^ 
Pmontti  «nd  hem*  ew«  aWtt 

^^mtgn  Mnricts  wortw* 
Ra^oto^  tadtnotoQM 


In  conjunction  with  the  projection  of  rapid  growth  in  the  health 
services  industries,  it  makes  senw  that  many  of  the  fastest  growing 
occupations  are  health-related.  Related  occupations  such  as  medical 
secretaries,  not  considerwi  a  health  service  occupation,  are  also 
expected  to  grow  rapidly  because  of  their  role  in  health  service 
industries. 


It  should  be  noted  that  of  thp  fastest  growing  occupations  reqmring 
at  least  a  bachelor's  degree  or  more  education,  the  top  occupations 
are  tied  to  the  health  service  industry  or  computer  technology. 
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go  iKiuwliiymi 
OecupMienat  tfiMW  wMvtt 
Sur^leiiiNhnotagfn 


Once  again,  healtii  related 
oceapattons  dominate  the 
liatg  of  growing 
ooenpatfoms  at  all  levels  of 
educational  attainment. 


Once  again,  health  services  occupations  are  a  sizable  proportion  of 
the  fastest  growing  occupations  reqiuring  some  post  secondary 
training  or  extensive  employer  training. 


no  moiv  ttm  •      Mdiooi  otptoni,  1M04^ 


Hofi^  aides 

Travel  agomn 

j 


1 92 


^^^^ 


1 


^^^^^^ 


In  geiMiraly  occttimtk>ns 
th^  do  not  require  hi0i 
IovbU  of  edacattonal 
nttsinnwnt  are  expected 
to  grow  JoMre  dowly  than 


Of  occupations  requiring  no  more  than  a  high  school  diploma,  five  of 
the  ten  fastest  growing  are  in  delivering  personal  services  such  as 
home  health  aides,  personal  home  care  aides,  human  service  workers^ 
and  child  care  workers.  These  jobs  often  require  ^me  on-the-job 
training.  ' 

In  general,  m^'or  occupational  groups  with  lower  levels  of  educational 
attainment^  except  sales  and  service  workers,  are  expected  to  grow 
more  slowly  than  average. 
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Do  aot  always  amume  tliat 
occupations  with  the 
fastest  growth  rate 
provide  the  most  new  jobs. 
Remember,  "Iprowth"  refers 
to  the  percentage  of 
already  existing  jobs,  not 
the  actual  number  of  jobs. 


Job  growth  may  b«  vtMwd  in  two  ways: 


Omipati(His  with  the  fartest  growth  rate  do  not  necessarily  provide 
the  most  new  j<^  For  example,  ahhoui^  employment  of  r^stermi 
nuTMS  is  im>jected  to  grow  less  in  percent  diange  than  ifflral^;ato, 
this  occupation  will  generate  ten  times  more  new  jobs  in  actual 
numbers  becauM  there  are  many  more  roistered  nurses  than 
paral^alc  hi  general,  fast  growtii  is  an  indicator  of  fiivoraUe  icb 
opportunities.  But  large  numWs  of  new  jobs"  strongly  indicates 
favorable  jdb  opportonities. 
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OeeuiMtloiit  MMbto  tti«  most  leb«,  IMO-sms 


AiiHmg  the  500  occuimtitms  for  whidi  progectians  were  develo|Md,  30 
win  acecHint  ibr  half    total  enplt^ent  growth  over  the  19S0  U 
20(^  period.  Growth  stems  from  Uie  rising  donand  and  the  need  to 
replace  workm  who  will  leave  their  jdbs  firom  1990  to  2005. 


Employmvm  etwng*  in  ciMilnbifp  oocupattoftt,  1990-200$ 


Ooeapations  with  the 
gxvatest  decline  in 
eiii|iU^mieBt  are 
coTOMitrated  in  dMdining 
indnrtiies  CH*  afXiected  by 
tediiiok>gical  change. 


teokJii^ing,  aoQour^  tf^  aiding  derta 
CtM  «M  Mvt(M«  prhitt  hoiMhM 
Swing  machlnt  opsfw^  ^nrwit 

C^inm  and  Mnwtti,  pr^  houMhoW 
Fmn  woftafB' 

■iiMiiUm,  pwMen 
TMte  ««HM  and  iiMlnQ  macHn*  opMsra  • 


souwe 


Occupataras  with  the  greatest  dedine  in  «nplflgnnent  are 
nmcenb^t^  in  d^inmg  todustries  or  indnkries  affected  by 
tedmokgical  diai^  Some  oceai>atiMU  are  affected  1^  both  factors. 
About  half  the  declining  ooiupations  are  concentrated  in 
manufiEicturing.  Even  tibough  the  danand  for  a  particular  t^i^mtion 
may  be  declining,  there  will  stall  be  a  need  for  new  irarkers  to  replace 
people  leaving  these  occupations. 


Combining  Pkrc^jMstions  with  Other  Information 


Another  way  to  use  labor 
market  information  is  to 
combine  it  with  other 
indicators  such  as 
educational  attainment 
and  earnings. 


Another  way  to  lode  at  labor  market  information  is  to  combine 
o^I»tional  information  with  other  indicators,  sudi  as  edticational 
attainment,  earnings,  and  unemployment. 
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SOUflCE:         fit  Liber  SwMoi 


niree    the  four  growing  m^jor  Mcopatumal  group?  have  the 

h^est  prcq>orfcion  of  coI1^e-e:!,icated  worko^  -  technicians, 
IHvfessional  q>eeialty  occupaticms,  and  managers. 

The  two  slowest  growii^  in^»r  gnmps  are  those  that  have  the 
h^est  proportions  <^  workers  with  less  than  a  h^  school  education 
•  falnlMtors  and  laborers;  and  agrioilture,  for^tiy,  and  fishery 
workers.  Service  workers  are  the  exception.  T?- Mr  numbers  are 
growing  rapidly  but  the  educational  requirements  are  low. 

Not  only  is  education  imiK)rtant  in  getting  h%her  payii^  jobs,  but 
people  with  more  education  have  higher  earnings  within  virtually  all 
occui»don8. 


AmiMl  MffllfiBi  ttf  wttffcm  ter  MulMtt  laml 
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EAieiiional  attilmiitnt  of  wwlnrs  by  M 
andiflipiirieori^lMO 
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ThB  lev«!  of  edoeatioii  attained  i«  one  of  many  foetor*  whidi 
eonfaribtttee  to  the  low  representation  of  Uaeka  and  Hispanies  in 
certain  occupational  groiq». 
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Blac&f  aad  His^mic 
woricen  Imve  lower 
^ueattonal  ttt^Bmeitt 
tiiaa  n^tet.  Ai  a  result, 
blada  and  Bia^usi&  are 
onterepmeated  itt  the 
Hut  growing  and  hif^ier 
flying  occnpatioiu* 


Defpite  chaBgM  ia 
in^vidnal  ooenpatioiis, 
tiie  overall  ttmetare  of 
oonqntiom  wiU  remain 
relativeljr  ftable. 
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Bla^  and  Hispanies  are  underrepreMnt^  in  the  fast  growing  and 
bilker  p^i^  mana^ria],  profesdon^  q»cialty,  and  technician  jcbs. 
Bla^  are  omcentrated  in  thrw  m^jor  Mcupational  gnmps: 

Berviw  occupations; 

administrative  sapport  cwcupati(ms,  including  clerical;  and 
fabricators  and  laborers. 

Hi^panics  are  concenlrated  in  s«vi»  0MUi»tk>ns;  in  fabricator  and 
laborer  Mcupations;  and  in  farm  McupaUms.  All    the  m^jor 
oMupational  groups  in  whidi  minorities  are  fimnd  in  large  numbers 
had  below  average  annual  earnings,  and  d  th^,  only  service 
workers  ore  prqject^  to  grow  fairter  than  average. 

De^te  individual  occupational  gains  and  decHnes,  the  overall 
sbiicture  of  occupatims  will  remain  relatively  stable.  This  means 
that  workere  with  a  variety  of  levels  of  educatioiial  attainment  will  be 
nraded.  Jobs  will  be  available  for  the  less  eduMted  as  well  as  for 
those  who  earn  coU^  d^^rees.  However,  ammg  each  of  the  mtjoT 
occupational  groups,  tiiose  workers  witii  fmir  ywr  ooll^  duress  will 
earn  more  on  average  than  workers  without  degrees. 

Despite  this  overall  pa^m,  it  is  not  corr^  to  araume  that  good  jobs 
will  be  available  only  for  people  with  coll^  d^rees  and  only  in 
fields  that  are  projected  to  grow  ^E^ter  than  average.  Many 
occupations  that  do  not  require  a  fbur  year  collei^  degree  have  above 
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svengB  earnii^  and  are  ei^ected  to  <^for  &von^  employment 
prospects  doe  to  projected  growth  rates  that  are  at  least  average,  and 
to  replacement  rates.  However,  these  jdbs  may  still  go  to  Uiose  with  a 
eoH^  degree  beemise  of  employer  preference. 

The  bottom  Une  remains  that  those  without  tome  education  beyond 

sdiool  win  be  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  tiie  labor  mark^ 
They  will  &ee  low  wages,  dislocation  and  disrupticn  thnm^out  their 
worUi^  life. 


Gi^^i  thMe  pxvilectioiis, 
we  need  to  consider  a 
nuaober  of  diaOenffes. 


TlieplisSitof  tlie 
Am^can  economy  could 
ease  if  we  coul4  combine 
lownr  unesxplos^ent  rates 
witb  hlf^or  productivity. 


Productivity: 
Developnient  of  woild 
maxketa  should  ptrovSde  an 
impetus  to  focus  on  hi^ 
technology  goods  and 
services 


Education: 

Hie  potential  imbalance 
between  the  educational 
preparation  of  those 
entering  the  labor  force 
and  the  skill  requirements 
of  industry,  requires 
attention. 


Issues  and  ImpUcatiims 

The  projections  just  describe  h^Hght  eertain  implications  for  the 
ftiture. 

•  Productaviiy  growth  is  Unked  to  future  increases  in  the 
American  standard  «f  living  and  our  global  oompetitivene8& 

•  We  are  diallMiged  e^watkmaQy  to  prqiare  all  our  potoitial 
workers,  e^>eeiaUy  our  mmorify  populations,  for  the  types  ci 
jobs  th^  our  ramomy  is  gmmiti^ 

•  A  general  ^ortfall  in  the  educational  attainment  <rf  the  labor 
force  win  grratfy  influence  our  al^lity  to  ^dress  the  previous 
tiro  pdnto. 

•  Slower  pn^eeted  growth  si  the  Udwr  fi»ce  coupled  with  an 
^oiomy  Mntinuii^  to  produce  i(A»  omhi  re«ilt  in  \o9m 
ui^mpk^niMit  ratM  than  eiq>NiaMed  in  the  last  couple  <^ 
decades.  If  lower  unempk^ment  rates  could  be  coupled  with 
inCTeased  productivity  growth,  the  pli^t  of  the  American 
economy  could  ease.  A  number  of  problems  continue  to  be 
present,  however,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
unpr^mredness  of  the  work  force. 

Productivity 

Productivity  grwth  has  slowed  in  the  past  10  to  16  y«irs  as 
«)m]»Fed  to  earlier  i^riods.  Hiis  ccmtributes  to  dampmed  growth  of 
real  GNP  and  real  di^x»able  personal  income.  Productivity  growth 
also  affects  our  ability  to  compete  in  the  i^obal  market  Fore^ 
tr^e  is  projects  to  grow  rap^ly.  The  development  id  wwldwide 

mukets  demand  a  continuii^^  eropha^s  on  producing  hig^ 
tedmolf^  gOMis  and  services  to  sell  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Education 

The  potential  imbalance  between  the  educatiimal  preparation  of  those 
altering  the  labor  force  ami  the  Aill  requirerorats  of  industiy, 
requires  attention.  Not  <mly  are  there  sagnifieant  numbers  of  pmple 
who  do  not  graduate  (rom  hi^  sdio(^,  workers  currently  in  the  work 
force  are  also  imprepared  to  m^t  the  challenges  t^hnology  brings  to 
various. 


Current  projecticois  raggmt  that  the  o^uimticms  requiring  the  most 
overall  education  (managerial,  professional  and  t^nical 
occupations),  will  experience  a  fiewter  rate  of  growth  than  oraupations 
with  the  lowest  educational  requiremrats.  Some  conclude  that  the 
difTerrace  between  the  edu^tional  requirements  for  some  jobs  and 
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For  example,  tiie  rapid 
growth  of  ^ilw  for 
terfinldaiw  witii 
pM^eondary  training 
b^ow  the  bad»^»i^s 
d^pfee  could  result  in  a 
diortfolL 


mark^  demaiul  a  cmtanuing  emi^asis  cm  producing  hig^  technok^ 
goods  and  services  to  sell  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Education 

1%e  potratial  hntwlaiiCT  betwem  the  ^luational  prqmratim  of  those 
altering  the  lab«r  force  ami  the  akiU  lequiremmts  rfindo^y, 
recpiires  attentkm.  Not  only  are  there  significant  nnmbers  people 
who  do  jusi  grndui^  fnm  hi^  an^ooI,  work(WS  currmt^  in  the  work 
force  are  also  onprepared  to  meet  the  diallei^ra  tedmok^  brings  to 
rarious  jobs. 

Current  prt^etimB  sugg^  that  the  oMuimtimis  rMiuiring  the  most 
overall  edocaUcm  (managOTial,  profe^kmalt  and  t^hniod 
owiq»ticmsX  will  experience  a         rate  cf  growth  than  occupations 
with  the  towest  edocatimial  requiremoita.  Some  condode  that  the 
difitsrmce  between  the  educationa]  requirments  far  some  jdbs  and 
the  ^icational  attainment  of  the  pcAmtial  labcn*  fnee  mgg^ts  a 
pirtential  mismatdi*  litis  percdvedmisEnatd^  of  eduoatiMial 
attainmrat  and  educaticmal  r^uiremMits  for  yA»  rMioires  a  closer 
look. 

For  example,  the  latest  im^wtlcms  <^  the  soppily  and  demand  for 
college  educate  workers  m^gests  an  easfa^  <^the  competitkm  in  the 
job  market  for  wS^o  graduates  ftom  the  ^r1^  197(te  to  present 
Ihis  d(^  not  rule  out  the  posdlnUty  (rf^  there  being  a  minnatdi  of 
graduate       levds  and  the  needs  of  indi^ry.  Ihe  rapd  growth  of 
idbs  for  technicians  with  postseoondary  training  below  the  bachetor^s 
d^pree  could  still  indittte  a  pdential  gap*  A  ^rtfall  could  result  for 
primarily  three  reasons: 

1.  The  pr<^rtion  of  h^  sdiool  graduates  going  on  to  «»11^ 
has  increase  over  Uie  lart  decade*  In  previmis  years*  some  of 
these  students  would  have  (^ted  for  t^mical  trainii^. 

2«  A  growii^  number  of  young  people  do  not  complete  hig^ 
sdiiMl  Hi^xanics  are  the  fostest  growing  R^mponent  of  the 
labor  force  and  their  low  high  8ch(N>l  mnpleUon  rate 
exacerbates  thb  conmn. 

3«  Some  students  who  ito  complete  high  school  are  not  dulled 
enmi^  to  enter  s^ndaiy  training.  The  United  States 
continues  to  rank  low  in  roathematica]  pn^dency  in  a 
comi^son  o(  13  year  olds  in  wveral  countries.  The  results 
of  science  and  language  prdidenciM  are  similarly 
discouraging.  Such  data  inCTeases  the  concern  that  we  need 
to  do  a  better  job  of  preparing  workers  for  increasingly 
demanding  jobs. 
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Labor  Shortage: 
Thom  empUiyan  looking 
for        year  dd  workers 
win  feel  ineveaftng 
ooaapMkm  in 
xticruitxnent. 


Tli^tened  imndgra^n 
laws  will  also  effect  the 
BuaalMrs  of  entiy  level 
workert. 


Labor  Sior^cage 

there    ioit  Aere  <me?  The  difficulty  experienced  fay  employers  in 
hiring  mtsey  kmA  workm  is  a  i^Muit  of  t^  diarp  ^chne  in  the 
nun^ter  1^  16  to  24  year  olds  entering  tiM  l^)or  naik^  This  will 
owtinue.  Instttutiims  ra^  u  edlegM  and  univoidyes,  the  raiBtary, 
and  firms  w1m>  ^imari^y  recruit  from  this  a^  group  will  experience 
the  grttitert  pre^ire.  Thore  are  and  wiD  be  soffi^it  pet^le  in  the 
labor  &rM  but  they  are  a!r«i4y  ji'oildi^  Rmpl^rers  will  ne^  to 
eomi  on  the  woikers  they  alrrad^  have  and  iMwide  the  ne^^ary 
rantinuing  edueatiMi. 

Another  foctor  that  cannot  be  ovorlook^  is  the  dS^ciVS. 
immigratum  policy.  'nies^;nfficant  nundl>arsof  imm^rantsthat 
came  to  this  country  during  the  1970s  md  V^fh  came  primarily  to 
be  reunited  with  fiunify.  Many  of  these  pf^^le  be^une  imrt  of  the 
entry  level  worker  pool  and  were  absorbed  into  the  labo>  market 
megal  imm^ratioi  has  also  provide  a  vaps^  <^ entry  le. .  ^  workers 
for  sel^ted  oceiquitions  in  some  geogra]^  areas. 


Imm^ration  poli^  is  changing.  The  emj^iasis  oa  who  is  aUowMi  to 
immigrate  is  inarrasii^^  on  the  skill  r^uirements  of  the  immigrant^ 
not  on  thmr  fiunilial  coniMCtions.  As  cwitrol  U  tifi^t^ed,  the  supply 
of  entry  level  workers  is  also  affected. 
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Minorities: 

All  minority  groups  axi» 
proijecsted  to  increase  their 
share  of  the  lahcn'  ftxrM. 


Spe«»»n^  outreach 
Itft^rams  will  be  needed 
to  educate  and  train  all 
minority  grottiM  to 
compete  effectively* 


Employers  aeeustoroed  to  a  large  labor  supply  have  had  to  a4ju8t 
their  hiring  ^andaids  and  management  awcndh^.  Emploj^rs  can 
no  Imiger  just  turn  away  those  vho  are  less  qoaUfiML 

Minorities 

All  minority  groi^m  are  pr<^ert^  to  increase  their  share  of  the  labor 
fi»Re  to  the  year  2(KK>.  Bla^  and  Hispanic  eurrently  are 
Gverrepresoited  in  oecniiations  with  the  dowest  rates  of  prqjected 
growth,  and  upderrepreaented  in  ocoqm^ts  d  fest^  growth. 
These  two  groups  also  eq»eriwice  persistoitly  hi|^  unemplojnnent 
rates.  Combkiing  these  ftctors  with  ttieir  lower  educationa] 
attainm«it  level  sv^ge^  that  these  groups  will  be  among  the  least 
i^le  to  adc^^  to  hioreati^  ddUs  requireii^its  and  jd)  tq^rtonitks. 
While  there  are  jobs  avails  for  noncom^eters  of  hii^  school,  entry 
fcito  better  |»ying^^  wffl  be  wwnAy  limited. 

Bladut  are  also  more  likely  to  be  counted  «nong  the  discouraged.  In 
1988,  blacks  made  up  11%  of  the  woik  force  but  constituted  over  27% 

the  diseouraged  workers.  Amoi^r  Ute  16  to  24  year  olds,  these 
^;un»  are  even  more  alarmii^  In  1988,  blacks  made  up  over  37%  of 
young  diseouraged  wmrkers;  young  Hispanies  made  up  nearb^  16%, 
compared  to  their  labor  force  participation  rate  of  2.2%  and  L8% 
reflectively.  Bla&  male  participation  in  the  work  force  is  decreasing 
at  a  significant  rate  and  there  is  a  very  hi|^  rate  of  incarceration 
among  young  Uack  males.  To  ftirther  exa^ri»te  the  problem, 
te^Bge  pr^nan<y  al«>  is  h^  among  black  i^uniBes.  It  will  take 
spMific  oute«aeh  pn^rams  to  Mig  then  groups  Imck  into  the  labor 
force,  and  educate  them  to  compete  effectivebr. 
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'SfgUBon  win  eoatinue  to 
exeit  their  iafiuenoe  on 
the  wcHrk  world* 


WoawB 

Wommi  eontiniu  to  increase  their  imrtidpation  rate  both  in  the  Ml- 
tboe  Idbor  maiket  mid  in  part-time  and  emtni^ed  employm«it  Iliis 
has  prdbund  implications  for  busn^  practices.  Because  many 
women  are  raising  fkmilies  as  well,  ihe  labor  force  is  becoming  less 
mdbHe.  Wift  tlM  rise  of  two  career  housdiolds,  it  is  no  lotger  a  ipven 
thi^  if  the  huflhand  is  reloMt^  Uie  (katSfy  will  follow.  Women  al»> 
are  not  as  Hke^  to  leave  the  l^bor  finrM  vhea  ihey  have  children. 
Tims,  there  is  an  imreaMd  demand  tor  diHd  «re.  Even  though 
avera^  eaf"^"gff  are  still  short  ti  moi's  earnings,  women  will 
contoue  to  put  pr^ure  on  the  rarporate  board  rooms  and  the 
Mgr^ii<m  pohdes  that  ^ffl  exist  in  mai^  o^pations.  This  may 
to  a  pc^ential  labor  shortage  in  tr»iiti<mally  female 


Mam 
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Indos^ial  Shift: 
CiMer  eoOalKnratioii  with 
pttbUo  tmlaing 
imtltiitioiii  ean  Iwlp 
indnstriM  maintain  a 


Occupational  ShifU 
ghifting  skOlfl  within 
occapations  requires  a 
flexible  woi^  foroe. 


Industrial  Shift 

Many  believe  thai  the  bulk  of  jobs  ereated  wiU  be  in  firms  least  able 
Id  provi^  ^straiatie  woik  foree  training.  While  employers  will 
eontiniM  to  provicte  the  m^ority  Straining,  the  tr^d  is  toward 
doser  e^laboration  with  the  ^Ue  fleeter.  De^ite  overall  growth, 
theie  are  still  iiHhietries  and  occupations  experiencing  disolute 
declines  in  raiidofjFment  These  itecHnes  result  from  technological 
dian^,  the  snbstiti^on  ci  fiffefgn-maite  products  for  domestic  ones, 
t^fflffging  eonsumer  tastes  and  diiftii^  government  priorities. 
Individuals  displaced  firom  these  jobs  and  inAistries  will  continue  to 
need  retraining.  While  the  manufiutursiv  sector  will  decline  in  total 
share  of  emph^jrment,  the  retirement  of  worim  in  those  iiulustries 
pomts  to  a  need  for  replacanent  workers  through  the  year  2005.  The 
modest  decline  prt^ected  in  foctmy  j<^  masks  a  pronounced  shia 
occurring  in  the  OMupaUonal  distrilmtion  of  manufa^urii^ 
employment  to  more  hi^b^-skiU^  jobs. 

Occupational  l^iiit 

Ev^  thou^i  the  overall  structure  of  occupations  will  remain 
constant,  there  will  be  dramatic  shifts  that  occur  within  particular 
oceuimtiims.  The  title  (tf  the  occupation  may  not  change,  but  the 
ddlls  required  may  diai^  due  to  new  tedinol^  and  reoi^panization 
of  woik  to  improve  quali^  and  productivity.  This  kind  of  flexibifity 
usually  requires  a  more  educate  and  skilled  work  force,  and  people 
alrrady  worldly  will  r^uire  training. 

Conclusion 

An    these  issues  are  interrelated.  Understanding  the  dynamics  of 
the  labor  force  and  the  specific  prpjectf^ms  for  the  economy,  industries 
and  oMupations  can  guide  career  development  prtrflBssionals  to  assist 
clients  and  students  in  making  good  career  choices.  The  stowing  rate 
of  growth  in  produdivity  is  linked  to  the  need  for  our  economy  to 
remain  competitive.  Remaining  competitive  requires  an  available 
pool  of  highly  skilled,  educated  and  adaptable  woriiers.  The 
increasing  sophistication  of  jobs  in  tiie  fiiture  challenges  all  of  us  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  all  those  who  will  enter  the  labor  force. 
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OTHER  USES  OF 
INFORMATION 


CarMr  and  labor  marirat 
infomiatioii  also  deMsrib^ 
the  specific  populatioiis  in 
our  cmintiy. 

It  can  be  used  to  break 
down  sexist  and 
stereotypical 
preconceptions  about 
people  in  the  labor  liarce« 


Otiier  Uses  of  Infinuation 

So  far  this  mc^ule  has  nai^^t^  on  questims  and  information 
sources  that  can  be  used  with  dients  and  students.  These  are 
questions  that  enable  an  expknation  ^^o^upations,  settings 
and  labor  markets. 

Career  and  labor  market  inlbnnation  also  describes  the  specific 
populations  in  our  country,  where  th^  are  located  and  where  they 
are  not  It  provide  us  with  us^Ul  ba^ground  information  that  can 
help  both  counselor  and  the  client  understand  the  world  in  which  we 
must  work.  It  can  be  usefiil  in  wmkii^  with  students  and  adults  to 
help  tneak  down  sexirt  and  ster»>tjypical  preconceptions  about  people 
in  the  labor  fince.  This  kind    information  can  be  used,  fin- example, 
to  show  people  in  specific  populatioas       oth^  have  accomplished 
in  their  working  Uves,  ie.,  to  p^t  out  tiie  occupations  empk^ng 
eoncmtrations  of  womoi  or  minorities,  the  incomes  of  people  with 
different  le^  of  educatim,  the  di£ferencM  in  the  incomes  of  m«i, 
w<nnen,  whites,  blacks  and  Hi^iani^  hi£^  sdiool  graduation  rates, 
and  poverty  levels.  These  data  coul'l  be  used  with  people  of  color  to 
point  out  their  economic  and  labor  ibrce  conditions,  and  to  provide 
them  with  an  imj^tas  for  changii^  their  cdtuation. 

Counselors  in  a  high  school  setting  may  be  aware  that  students  learn 
some  <^  tiiis  informatimi  in  economics  or  M^i^  studies  classes. 
Counralors  may  be  aUe  to  coordinate  with  these  classes  or  add 
tothose  curricula.  Career  and  labor  market  information  could  also  be 
used  as  an  intivduction  to  units  cm  car^r  exploration  which  are 
common  in  middle  BchwA  and  hig^  school  grades. 

The  following  example  illustrates  how  educators  have  used  labor 
market  statistics  to  promote  self-awareness  and  sex  equity  in  the 
classroom.  The  box«l  statements  indicate  those  fcn^t  upon  labor 
market  information.  A  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  similar  kinds  of 
statements  can  be  created  for  other  specific  populations,  such  as 
blacks  and  Hispanics. 


Sampla  of  How  Labor  fttofcrt  information  Is  Us6d 

^^«ivaf«wc«iMraetioRi,and«milMMniUfM(yplC|»nMi».  n»  m)9i9y  hWMV  omy  run 


TIM  BNOKiiton  Sid  flouftttfM  flMt  ivMiM  In  cotaol  oonb^^ 

~   —  '^'^-*^itaurcUMueeiu§iMwoikUia» 


I? 

1 

11 

II 


Mm  mm  a  tiiM  ot  tenOM  iinrtMl  iv        B««  Mm  «»  pO¥«fy 

A<»oiiw<^acuB<Bad>gMai(i>itypieil»tamappiw^^ 
at  a  mtia  who  ii  a  i^h  Miioot  firaduua; 

by«Mlf  fralM. 

Vtomen  mist  woA  ntm  «vi  to  Mm  M  fim 

In  omMM  to  Oit  popi^  brtif  fMB  flilngt  M        Mttr  tor  Itmite 

NtirfytwMIMicfiilwominlnthttitarto^ 
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LIMITATIONS  OF 
CAREER  AND 
LABOR  MARKET 
INFORMATION 

An  understaiidiiig  of  tlie 
limitatioiu  is  hel^Ul  ia 
undentaBdingaiid  using 
various  sonnies. 


Moi^  maevey9  are 
oom^ted  by  a  sample  of 
the  population  and  then 
inflated  to  leprsMnt  the 
entire  country. 


Given  the  limitations  of 
sanqde  surveys,  it  is  ncc 
always  eaagr  to  find 
current,  local  data. 


limitationa  of  Career  and  LabOT  Market  Infbrmation 
We  tmd  to  think  tiiat  with  so  many  sorv^  going  on  that  we  should 
have  data  to  answer  all  possS>le  qu^tions.  However,  there  are  some 
ba^  Umitations  to  the  process  of  data  odlect^  and  puUication. 
There  are  omstant  teade-oflb  whoi  seeing  data  to  answer  a 
quest^n.  Somotimes  we  ask  questions  and  want  statistics  that  no 
oneeoQects.  Sometimes  the  data  we  want  are  not  available  the 
location  or  the  time  period  we  spedi^.  Som^imes  data  elements  are 

not  d^ed  in  the  way  in  which  we  want  the  informatton  ^Ined.  A 
basic  under^ding  of  the  fimitations  of  career  and  labor  market 
daftrmation  is  helfrfbl  in  underrtandii^  and  using  various  sources. 

Ccniqdete  vs.  Sai^de 

One  ^the  most  basic  limitatiMis  of  labor  market  statistics  comes  in 
the  data  conation  process.  Surveys  are  ejqiensive,  and  individuals 
and  tmsinesses  fVequmtly  resent  the  time  neeessaiy  to  fill  out  a 
sunr^.  lljere  are  rules  of  statistJeal  retiabiUty  that  must  be  fblk>wed 
in  oeating  and  evaluatii^  a  surv^. 

The  onjy  data  coll^on  program  that  attempts  to  reach  the  ^tiie 
population  is  the  census,  and  even  then  only  a  select  number  of 
questions  (the  short  form)  go  to  the  entire  population.  The  long  form, 
which  asks  questions  about  empk>yment,  education,  and  income,  goes 
to  an  average  of  20%  of  the  population. 

All  other  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  sdaiUfically  selected  "sample" 
the  nation.  Data  htm  the  sample  are  then  -inflated"  to  represent 
the  entire  countiy.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  sample  survey  that  there 
must  be  a  specified  number  of  respondents  in  the  survey  for  the  data 
to  be  accurate  for  the  givm  geographical  location,  or  for  the  type  of 
data.  The  nature  of  a  given  survey  determines  the  limitations  of  the 
data  that  can  be  reported 

National  vs.  State  vs.  Local  Data 

When  working  with  students  and  clients,  it  is  usually  be^  to  have 
the  most  local  and  most  current  mfbrmation  possible.  Locating  local 
and  current  infbrmation  can  be  a  (Vusbtiting  exercise.  Given  the 
Umitations  of  sample  surveys,  it  is  not  always  ea^  to  find  current, 
tocal  data.  Many  states,  however,  do  make  serious  ^orte  to  develoD 
local  data.  *^ 

The  census  is  the  best  source  of  local  dato  because  it  has  information 
^t  places  as  smaD  as  2,600  population.  Selective  monthly  labor 
fon»  dato  from  BIS  programs  are  usually  available  for  states, 
counties  and  metropolitan  areas. 

about  the  diaracteristics  of  people  in  the  labor  force  aie  usually 
<OTly  available  at  the  national  level  through  the  decennial  census. 
The  sample  in  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  is  not  suflidrait 
to  give  us  detailed  dato  for  most  stotes.  Our  understanding  of  k>cal 
trends  and  changes  in  the  labor  market  must  then  be  based  on,  and 
compared  to,  trends  and  changes  observed  at  a  national  level. 


Sot  mR  data  axe  opdated 
monthfy  or  «VBa  amtaally. 
ABotber  pr^tem  if  the 
length  of  proeetsing  time 
iiir  the  tefiger  data 
oonectton  progHuas. 


It  dioald  be  noted  that  the 
stowa^  of  s^gnUSeaat 
rtatigticfll  chaagee  meaas 
that  information  tiiat  if 
•everal  yean  old  aiay  still 
be  ttMAd  and  leliable. 


Bemember  that  those  who 
have  an  aigoBMBt  to 
present  will  select  the 
di^  nMessary  to  make  a 
point 


Timeliness 

1h»e  aie  at  least  two  reasons  vAky  we  cannot  alwi^  find  data  ibr 
selected  tnne  periods.  One  is  that  not  all  data  ate  iq>dated  monthly 
OTSv^annudly.  Another  reasiai  is  that  the  laiger  data  collecti<m 
programs  requhe  longer  procesmig  times. 

The  best  example  of  the  "thnelmess-  hmita^  is  the  decennial 
eenwisdate.  Because  it  is  so  lai»e  and  espenave.  the  census  is 
^idttctedonfy  once  eveiytai  years.  The  detailed  informatiwi  faj  the 
Cnjprentl\«mfe1aonSttnrey(CPS)i^  TheCPS 

eoflects  bmited  1^  fbrce  data  ead)  month.  At  each  level,  the  data 
are  more  limited. 

^ese  surveys  also  ofl^  an  iUustraOon  of  the  prece»ii«  problems. 
T^hmited  infbrmation  on  the  Idbor  ftrce  is  processed  and  released 
withmamonth.  The  more  detailed  inlbrmation  fh>»  the  CPS  is 
jgocese^  and  becMies  available  rix  months  to  a  year  afUr  collet 
The  lWOC«i«is  of  PtepulatiMi  data  began  to  be  released  one  year 
after  they  were  coHeiAed,  and  release    detailed  information  for 
states  and  plmes  wiH  continue  far  another  two  years,  at  least  This 
m^ns  that  it  win  be  about  im  whm  the  most  detailed  infbrmation 
^wut  occupational  employment  educational  attainment  and  income 
becomes  available. 

Fortunately,  while  spediic  numbers  may  indeed  change  from  year  to 

)^  leacfing  us  to  think  that  <mly  the  most  recent  data  are  reliaWe, 
to  feet  dianges  in  data  about  any  given  demographic  characteristic 
do  not  djnge  greatly  from  year  to  year.  It  is  cmly  over  time  that  we 
seesigmficantdianges.  The  slowness  of  signifkant  statistical 
changes  m^s  that  data  that  are  two,  or  five  or  ten  yeare  old  may  be 
rebable  and  useful. 

Institutional  Bias 

Except  when  dealing  witii  the  primary  data  sources,  we  encounter 
dfi^  that  have  be<m  selected  for  us,  usually  for  a  particular  purpose, 
mre  are  many  jokes  and  serious  admonitions  about  the  truth  that 
statistics  can  be  used  to  prove  anything.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
data  are  biased  or  unreliable:  However,  the  people  who  have  a 
particular  story  or  aigummt  to  present  select  from  the  mass  of  data 
very  carefully  in  order  to  make  a  point  This  tendency  is  usefW  when 
we  are  looking  for  data  about  a  particular  ethnic  population,  a  given 
^  group  or  a  giron  geographical  tecation.  It  means  that  special 
interwt  groups  have  already  sorted  throu^  all  the  statistics  to  find 
what  is  relevant  to  their  causes. 

TnformatiOT-  is  created  when  data  are  selected,  compared,  added, 

subtracted,  anabraed  and  formed  hito  a  stoiy  or  an  aipiment  While 
it  18  important  to  know  who  has  turned  statistics  into  information 
me  should  not  assume  that  the  1^  of  Uie  analyst  is  necessarily  bad. 
We  rely  on  q>ecial  interest  greups  to  cull  from  the  mass  of  numbere 
Jta  that  are  related  and  present  a  desired  picture.  As  an  example, 
the  Women  s  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor  compiles  data  about 
women  from  the  Current  Population  Survey.  The  Bureau  regularly 
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NETWORKS  AS 
SOURCES 

There  are  pecq>le  in  the 
wwniminity  or  rtato  who 
can  help  yoa  toeate  the 
iuformatioii  you  need< 


One  of  the  dUMMst 
vetoiiroea  it  the  loeal 
lihraiy. 


O^ier  resourcet  include: 
SOICCt 

Regional  planning 
affendef 

State  Data  Centen 


En^loyaieBt  Securitgr 
OfBoet 


Government  Printing 
Office  Bookfltorei 


Chambers  of  Commerce 


pdt)H^es  Mgtity  usefUl  infbrmatioii  about  the  condititm  of  women  in 
the  United  States.  Without  Oiis  vmk,  all  of  us  would  have  to  do  our 
own  eele^ing  and  lynthesging. 

Networks  As  Sources 

The  old  maxim  It  is  not  what  you  know,  but  who  you  know"  also 
I9plifi8  to  fii^iiV  peo|de  to  help  yoa  aceess  and  hitnpret  labor 
market  infbrmation.  tftiio  toig  list  rfpiddidiedsoiirees  seems  more 
hke  a  mate,  remKaber  that  thore  are  pe^e  in  the  eommunity  or 
state  who  can  help  ytm  find  the  inftreation  you  need.  Mott^thete 
human  resource  are  more  than  willing  to  help  you  answer  tibe 
occasional  ijuesdon  or  direct  you  to  resoorees  that  you  can  use  with 
eUents  or  students. 

One  of  the  closest  resources  is  the  local  l&raiy.  Many  Ifinraries  have 
basic  reference  materials;  the  deeennial  eensus,  the  U^.  Statiatieal 
iShsteict,  the  state  Bhie  Book,  a  manufecturm^  dhreetoiy  to  name  a 
fbw.  Ot^lazgel&rartesmayfaepaytof infomaliainetwoiict tiiat 
tapply  them  with  npwts  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  or  the 
^un»an  ^  the  Cei»oa.  Three  of  these  networks  are:  tiie  Government 
Printmg  Office  Depositofy  L&raries,  the  Census  Depodtoiy  Ubraries, 
and  Uie  St^  Data  C^ita- Affiliales.  Some  libraries  nu^  also  have 
CIDS  and  otiier  career  resources.  Eadi  of  these  13)raries  are  sent 
copies  ^govemmoit  reports,  liie  l&rarians  are  trained  at  helping 
users  begin  to  use  tiie  sourer 

The  State  Oceapattena!  Infiormatlon  Coordiaatlag  Committees 
also  ofibr  another  point  tfaceess  to  the  wide  range  of  LMI.  (See 
Appw^  B  for  a  Hrt  (^the  SOICCs.) 

Begfonal  plaaning  agenetet  frequently  have  staff  skilled  at 
analyzing  labor  market  statistics. 

Eadi  state  has  a  ^ato  Data  Center  affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  wh^  pr^iMves  reports  and  helps  p«ip1e  use  data 
produced  by  the  Bureau.  (S^e  Appendix  O  ibr  a  list  of  the  State  Data 
Centers.) 

AnploymeBt  Security  Offices  in  each  state  have  labor  maiket 
anabrsts,  sometimes  at  both  state  and  kcal  levels,  who  cc^lect, 
anal^te,  and  disseminate  l^bor  market  rtati^M. 

Government  Printing  Office  Bookstores  are  located  in  several 
m^jor  citiM.  They  serve  as  retail  outlets  for  pubUeations  of  the 
federal  gDvemm^i  1%^  usually  have  copies  of  the  m^orrd'erence 
worksasweUasc^iesofthemostreeentreleasM.  They  frequent 
concen^te  on  repmrts  with  information  about  the  state  and  region  in 
which  they  are  located.  (See  Appendix  J  for  a  list  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  Bookstores.) 

State  and  local  Chamben  <tf  Commerce  are  another  possible  source 
of  labor  maiket  infbrmation,  especially  information  about  local 
geographiral  areas. 


WHAT  IS  CAREER  AND  LABOR  MARKET 

INFORMATION?  HOW  CAN 
IT  BE  ACCESSED?  HOW  CAN  IT  BE  USED? 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 
MODULES 


(kcui»ti<ms  have  been  clasa^l^  ^nee  primitive  times.  At  firrt,  worken  were  divided  into  two 
eateries:  hunters  and  gath«r«r8»  and  later  into  bborers  and  non-laborers.  As  we  look  ba  k  into 
histoiy,  other  class  siystems  anerged,  sadi  as  the  peasanby,  the  royally,  the  clergy  and  the 
educated  As  Mdety  b^an^  imm  con^lex,  so  did  the  woik  and  th«  tmieoiBitant  dasdfieation 
systems.  In  Eur^  during  the  Afiddle  Age^  a  ^stem  of  workers*  craft  onions,  or  guilds,  surfaced 
and  first  created  the  category  ^  dulled  workers. 

By  the  earfy  19008,  the  subordinate  role  ni  Ultaren  was  widely  rect^ized.  Some  theories 
believ^  this  was  <hie  to  workers  having  a  smaller  head  size  and  brain  width.  The  theorists 
^ten<ted  that  the  brains  (^the  more  anionic  typw,  such  as  university  teacWs,  a\^r8g^  a 
weif^t  of  15W)  grams,  vermis  the  totun  irois^t  of  unskiM  laborers,  which  averag^  only  1410 
grams.  Intellis^ce  ^s  measure  by  tiie  me  of  people's  heads  and  was  correlated  with  their 
occupations. 

During  the  depression,  the  govenunent  tried  to  ascertain  how  many  dtiaeas  were 
employed  w  unemployed.  In  the  United  States,  federal  involvemmt  in  the  classification  of 
workers  dates  \wk  to  the  1^  ^sus,  when  stati^ics  about  the  work  force  were  tabulated  for  the 
first  time.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  was  ertaUidied  in  1884  within  the  DeiMutment  a€  the  Interior.  In 
1888,  the  Bureau  became  an  indep^ident  i)»dera]  agency.  The  D^rbnent  of  Labor  was  created 
by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  191S,  making  it  the  ninth  executive  depiurtment. 

Direct  government  involvemmt  in  the  labor  market  and  tiie  national  ecraiotny  did  not  take  place 
until  tiie  nmntiy  fa^  its  most  severe  economk  (bwntam  after  the  SUxk  Market  Crash  of  1929 
that  led  to  the  Great  Depresdtm  of  the  19308.  The  current  configuration  ei  pn^ms  can  be  traced 
bade  to  the  193<h  when  the  government  attemi^^  to  ascertain  how  many  citizens  were  employed 
and  unemployed  as  the  Itepre^n  ^e^a»d.  At  the  DepressiMi's  low^  point,  one  out  <^  every 
four  wrkers  was  unempliqred.  In  response  to  those  ctmditions,  the  government  developed  meny 
pn^rams  to  stimulate  tbe  eo-non^  and  jmt  people  to  work,  such  as  the  Civilian  Conservaticm 
Corps  (CCC)  in  1933,  and  the  Works  Projgress  Administration  (WPA)  in  1935. 

During  World  War  JL,  the  government  needed  labor  market  information  to  train  workers 
and  fin        Despite  the  ^orts        Roosevelt  AdminiitraUm)  to  ^r  Monomic  recovery,  the 
D^ression  lasted  thron^out  Uie  193(^  until  the  United  States  bMame  involve  in  World  War  II. 
As  the  natiim  g^u^  up  for  war,  workers  were  ne^ed  in  every  indurtiy.  In  omtrast  to  the  1930s 
when  the  government  was  creating  ^hs  for  workers,  the  gDvemment  was  now  looking  for  workers 
to  fill  the  i<A»  as  industries  rsneeA  to  speed  up  Uie  production  of  war  materials.  In  both  of  these 
critical  time  periods,  the  govemmoit  nee^  information  about  the  latior  market  in  order  to 
fbrmulate  poUey  and  develop  programs.  Labor  Market  Infbmiation  became  increasingly  important 
during  this  period  as  the  Unitmi  States  develoi^  its  strong  industrial  economy  and  its  position  as 
a  leading  world  power. 

What  followa  is  a  brief  survey  of  selected  topim  in  career  and  labor  market  informat>(Mi.  Th^ 
topics  include  answers  to  questions  commmly  asked  by  students,  counselors,  jth  seekers  and  job 
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plMsment  staff.  The  soorces  iiieati«i«l  in  eadi  section  are  rdatively  aceesa&le  through  ^ICCs, 
IwbHc  or  school  libraries  or  employment  security  dBen.  For  the  most  part,  these  sources  are 
publi^ed  by  the  federal  government  Private  publicatkms  are  cited  when  they  are  a  unique  source 
of  information. 

Population 

All  of  us  are  curious  about  the  population.  Somehow  it  is  intriguing  to  vratdi  our  particular  age 
cohort  move  across  the  years.  If  we  are  part  of  the  Bdby  Boom,  it  is  wsy  to  vmUh  our  tm%e  move 
bke  a  tidal  wave  tctoss  population  drnrts.  Or,  if  we  are  teadiers  or  employers,  we  watdi  the  Baby 
Bust  (or  Birth  Dearth)  g«ierati«i  grow  into  the  1990s  and  we  w.tnder  where  to  recruit  new  fost 
food  workers  or  how  are  we  goix^  to  use  the  empty  classrooms  until  there  are  more  stiidents. 

Knowing  about  pt^mlation  bends  helps  in  understanding  the  isna^  in  the  labor  force.  For 
example,  the  labor  force  of  the  19908  and  the  year  2000  is  alrM4y  bom.  We  know,  therdbre,  that 
there  are  fower  youth  enterii^  the  labor  force  than  at  Bay  time  in  the  |«st  himity  years.  lids 
trend  affbcts  the  way  employ^  recruit  new  workers  and  establish  retraining  programs  for  existing 
workers.  Reports  flrom  the  Current  Population  Survey  and  prq{Mti<ms  firam  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  hi  Outlook  2000  and  the  Mmihly  Labor  Revime  cSSer  us  the  data  that  diow  these  trends. 

Most  states  have  programs  that  work  with  the  Bureau  ^the  Census  to  estimate  state  and  local 
iwimlat^u.  A  Demt^i^hic  Office  or  State  I^ta  C«iter  w<mld  be  a  k«al  source  to  CMitact  Area 
Iforarim  diould  also  have  rasily  available  sources. 

Other  federally  published  reports  that  omtain  population  da^  for  states  and  me^politan  areas 
indude  the  Stati^ealAbUraa  <^the  United  StateSt  the  City  and  County  Data  BocA,  the  Stote  and 
Metrop(ditan  Area  Data  Book,  There  also  may  be  state  pub^shed  statistical  abstracts.  Blue  Books, 
which  are  labor  market  reports  that  cimtQin  population  statistics. 

The  1990  Census  data  will  provide  the  most  complete  population  previa,  not  miy  of  the  country, 
but  also  of  rtates,  metropolitan  areas,  cities,  towns,  villagM,  resermtions  uid  ntunerous 
unincorporated  areas,  ^e  first  data,  released  in  early  1991,  is  a  population  count  1^  race  and 
ethnic  group;  the  data  is  used  for  defining  new  voting  districts.  1%e  second  wave  of  d<^  includes 
age  and  moital  status  details.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  wealth  of  data  that  will  become 
available  between  1991  and  1993. 

Wage  and  Isccmie  Information 

Career  development  focilitators  know  that  whatever  other  informatton  is  provide!,  clients  are  most 
likely  to  a^,  "How  much  does  it  payf  Sometimes  it  is  eaqr  to  answer  this  question.  Other  times 
a  complete  exploration  of  wages  and  income  and  cost  cf  living  is  nMessaiy  to  faUfy  appreciate  the 
financial  imptirations  of  an  oMiq»atfon,  a  labor  market,  or  a  level  t^educatim.  Wags  and  Income 
Information  includes  a  wide  array  of  data:  wage  and  earnings;  persimal  and  fomify  income;  cost  of 
living;  and  earnings  by  occupation,  industry,  education,  sex,  ra^  age  and  poiwrty  levels. 

Counselors  and  teadiers  in  high  sd)ools  may  use  income  information  to  try  to  persuade  marginal 
students  to  graduate.  Teachers  construct  exerdMs  in  tm^i^ing  to  maUe  studwits  to  understand 
the  realities  of  independent  living  and,  perhaps,  the  desiraUBty  of  fbrtho'  education  or  training. 
Professionals  counseling  displaced  workers  may  explore  job  potential  In  terms  of  providing  a 
"standard  of  tiving."  Counselors  and  teasers  working  with       school  ^Is  or  lUsplaced 
homemakers  find  ^mparisons  of  male  and  female  Mmings  usefol.  Such  ^mparisons  are  basic  to 
encouraging  the  client  to  explore  nontraditional  occupations. 
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Many  stotes  wndu^  wage  sunreys,  pmidiiig  tha  nK^ 

data  available.  Contact  an  Empkyment  SacnrHy  CH^ 

Bui^au  of  Labor  ^tistks  (BI5)  condttcta  animal  wage  wawyt  in 

throughout  the  countiy.  The  wits  a»  called  Arw  JJ^.^^^^Jf 
local  However,  only  a  linuted  number  of  oecii|»«ona  are  BLS  also  conducta  Jnrfii^ 

Wa«  Swv€y«  for  selected  industriea.  The  oc««>ati<ms  in  Aese  repwta  aje  thwe  caamOT 
inTdustries,  such  as  banldng,nii«inghom«  or  contract  conatnu^i^  Scmetinieiitecal  wap  are 
^rtlSftTa^thatharThi^concentraUonofen^^^  ll»ere  Is  about  a 

two  year  time  lag  from  when  data  are  collet  to  pi^catiom 

Pn^essional  and  trade  associations  are  another  source  of  oc«ii»tional  wgMs^  Sometimes 
associatitms  publish  special  reports;  sometimes  data  are  publi^^  in  professional  jouraals. 
Awareness  of  tius  source    data  may  be  limited  to  members  of  the  tra^  or  pn^ssum. 

The  popular  press  often  publishes  occapaUwial  wage  informat^.  Special  interest  majp^  often 
doeiSnreys.  it  Is  usefW  to  keep  a  cUpi^ffle  of  these  kinds  of  stories;  aometteiM  the  info 
is  unique  and  wiU  not  appear  in  regular  surveys. 

At  the  national  level  earnings  by  occupation  and  sex  are  collected  by  the  Currwat  Population 
Survey.  These  data  are  puWiahed  in  «w|>fc9wisfrf  omi  Bomii^^  eadi^^^ 
average  in  the  Januaiy  issue.  Earnings  are  reported  for  year-round,  ftill-time  woikers  separ^ 
fromall  workers  or  part-time  workers.  These  date  are  the  bbsis  for  ahi»«t  all  comparisons  of  male 

and  female  earnings. 

While  occupational  wages  are  most  commonly  reqwsted,  there  a«  also  dataw  wBgw^  todustry. 
There  are  two  national  programs,  directed  by  the  BLS,  which  provMe  this  kind  of  taformation. 

Each  month  the  Current  Employmwit  Statistics  (CES)  program  coltete  raninp  <rf  

non-supervisory  and  production  woAere.  These  date  are  avaiWile  by  state 
for  manufacturing  industries.  They  also  are  availabfe  ly  stete  ^^^^''^^^^'^i}';^!^^ 
Each  state's  labor  market  infiwmation  office,  in  the  Bmpkyment  Security  (Job  Service)  office,  is  a 
common  source  of  this  information.  The  CES  oflfere  the  most  current  earnings  formation 
possible.  These  date  are  usually  published  by  ea«*  state,  but  they  also  are  available  each  month 
in  Employment  and  Earnings,  publish^...  by  BIfi. 

The  second  program  is  Covered  Employment  and  Wages  (CEW),  whlA  oollecte  information  from  all 
eroployere  covered  by  stetes*  Unemployment  Insurance  laws.  The  date  are  pro^wd  <|UMterly, 
with  about  a  six  month  time  lag.  Each  state  has  a  different  way  of  providing  tWsinform^ion. 
Annually,  BLS  publishes  press  releases  with  the  annual  average  wage  information  for  and 
metropolitan  areas.  Detailed  industay  date  for  each  stete  are  pubHdied  in  the  annual  report, 
EmpU^ment  and  Wa^s. 

Because  date  on  eaminp  and  w^s  by  faidustiy  are  available  for  prescribed  gecyraphical  arws,  it 
is  possible  to  compare  the  ws^es  dfored  by  diffterwit  industries.  Chanto  a^  ^adento  can  easily 
see  the  economic  benefit  of  seeking  a  job  in  one  industry  compared  to  another. 

Jobseekeraofallagesoftcntry  to  compare  their  own  wages  with  the  cost  of  Hving.  Tfitcostotoo 
much  to  live  in  one  ci<y,  will  it  be  Aeaper  to  Uve  in  a  different  diyT  "Can  I  nwe  Mit  rfmy 
parent's  house  if  I  get  this  job  at  this  rate  of  payT  How  much  mora  Aws  it  cost  today  than  it  did 
last  year;  should  I  find  a  new  job  that  pays  moref* 

Job  placement  professionals  and  counselore  dumld  know  how  to  answer  these  Wnds  of  quMtioni  or 
where  to  find  the  infbrmation  There  are  two  diffwent  cost  irfHving  indexes.  One  is  the  Bureau  of 


UboT  ^ati^  Consumer  Price  Index;  the  other  is  the  American  Chamber  Commerce 
K^ardiers  Assertion  report,  Cosi  aflduing  Index. 

Tim  Cmeunu^  Price  Index  (CPD  is  the  most  oft»i  quoted  cost  of  Hving  index.  It  is  roost  valuable 
ftrwmpamy  diangesinthee^  month  the  Bureau  Labor 

Stati^pM)  collecto  the  cost  fbr  a  mark^  ba^    goods  and  services  in  dties  throuAout  the 
cwintoy.  Bach  sumyed  location  has  its  own  market  basket  and  its  own  index  numberrThere  is  a 
combined  number  for  the  whole  countiy.  Because  of  the  way  the  CPI  is  calculated  it  is  not 
possible  to  compare  the  index  nun^re  of  different  m^t^litan  areas,  it  is  only  possiUe  to 
compare  the  percentage  dian^  in  the  index  numbers  from  one  date  to  another.  It  is  the  basis  for 
numerous  wage  contracts,  rental  agreemrats  and  cost  increase  agreements.  Hie  CPI  is  reported 
ead»  month  m  numerous  news  articles  in  local  newspapere  and  national  magazines. 

The  Living  Index  from  the  American  Chamber  of  Commeice  Researchere'  Association  is 

vahiable  because  it  allows  comparison  of  the  cost  of  living  in  different  dti^  uross  the  nation 
^di  month  the  national  index  is  100  and  the  index  numbere  for  each  locati<m  are  compared  to 
that  Tlii8inetlu)d  allows  the  comparison  of  index  numbere  from  one  ci^  to  another.  Data  are 
collected  by  local  Chambere  of  Commerce  in  dties  across  the  tountay.  Information  is  published 
quarterly.  It  is  most  eadly  availaWe  from  the  local  Chamber  Commerce. 

A  third  Bouree  for  cost  of  Uving  information  is  another  BLS  program.  Uie  Consumer  Expenditure 
Surv^,  whidi  re^rts  dollare  ^t  ratho-  than  an  index  number,  -niis  survoy  asks  households 
how  thqr^iMi  their  income.  The  reports,  published  with  about  a  two  year  lag  time,  show  in 
detail  and  in  dollars,  expenditures  for  housing,  food,  utilities,  clothes,  fuel,  and  taxes.  There  is  a 
limit«l  amount  of  mformatiwi  for  dHTerent  regions  in  the  countiy.  Expenditures  for  housdiolds 
with  different  levels  of  income  also  are  reported.  Hiis  kind  of  information  would  be  useful  for  "real 
world"  exerdses  in  the  cost  of  living.  •^uaciuiror  reai 

Family  and  Houseliold  income 

'nieCurrentF^ulc^ion  Beport.  Series  P-70,  which  reporte  the  results  of  the  Survey  of  Income  and 
iTogram  Participation,  reports  earnings  by  education  in  the  issue  titied  "Whafs  It  Wortii." 

Many  questions  are  asked  about  househokl  or  fkmily  income.  Household  or  family  income  is 
frequent^  us«i  as  a  standard  for  program  eligibiUty.  Grant  ai^lications  often  ask  for  family 
income.  Famity  hicome  off«rs  a  way  to  measure  economic  health.  Poverty  levels  are  defined  in 
terms  m  household  income. 

The  census  income  information  is  the  most  recent  hard  daU  for  states,  counties  and  dties  All 
estimates  of  local  household  or  family  income  are  created  by  a  formula.  The  Current  Population 
Surv^  collects  mcwne  information  eadi  year  at  the  national  level.  These  data  are  publiriied  each 
year  ui  the  Series  P  &},  Ccnsumer  Income  reports.  Data  are  offered  for  households,  families  and 
persons. 

Median  family  income  is  a  commonly  sought  after  number.  A  median  is  tiie  number  tiiat 
JfP^^A***^!?y        JwW'^^famiUes  have  an  income  below  that  number,  half,  above. 
Famity  is  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  tiie  Census  as  persons  living  together,  related  by  blood, 
mamage  or  adoption  There  are  no  one>person  families.  There  are,  however,  one-person 
households.  Household  income,  tiierefore,  tends  to  be  lower  than  fomily  income. 

A  source  fw  more  lo.  a^  information  is  the  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  created  and  pubUdied  by 
Sales  and  Maiketing  Managemmt  Magazine  eadi  summer.  It  presents  what  is  called  median 
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hoiwdHdd^ectiveBttymg  Income  (EBD.  m  is  defined  as  income  aftei^axM  are  tA^ 
XrvLis,  dis|»8^inwme.  m  is  given  for  all  states,  counties,  metiwlitan  areas,  a^^ 

in  the  metropolitan  areas. 
Per  Capita  Perscmal  Income 

One  of  the  best  measures  <rf  changes  in  income  in  local  areas  is  U»e  Per  Ca^ 
created  W  the  U.a  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  DepartaentirfCkmime^  Thismeasureof 
income  ^  from  the  total  earnings  of  persons  in  an  area,  pe  inco^ 
Mto^fhwiselfWi^t.  or       transfer  paym«its.  This  total  incMne^  (usually  m 
Si  of  doners)  is  tijen  divided  ly  the  entire  populatton  in  the  are^ 

pereonal  income  figure.  Because  personal  income  nwasures  actual  dollars  of  mcome,  it  is  possible 
tosee  real  economic  diange  in  an  area  and  to  compare  the  income  in  mw«  than  one  area. 

The  Bureau  of  Economic  Analyris  pubKdi^  Per  C^ta  ^^^J^^'^^.f^^^^ 
TOetropditan  areas  each  year,  thoa^  because  of  the  processmg  time  there  18  a  time  lag  of  mo 

thanayear.  The  published  report  is  titled  Loco/ i4rea  ftrsOTo/ /bc^ 
Poverty  Data 

Poverty  data  provide  valuable  information  about  a  given  gwgraphical  area.  They  may  ^ 
insight  into  the  economic  ecmdition  of  the  labor  market  or  school  district  They  «np«>y*f 
a^nceiM>tSce  to  a  counselor  d)out  the  hving  conditions  rfthediMtpopul^ 
certainly  iswides  supporting  evidence  of  the  need  ibr  various  employment,  training  and  economic 
^velopmmt  ptt^prams. 

Poverty  guidelines  are  estaWished  by  the  U.S.  Department    Health  and  Human  Services  each 
year  imd  are  intended  to  be  used  for  estabUdiingeBgibiHtyfbr  various  The 
guidelines  are  based  on  esthnated  wpenditures  for  a  nutritious  diet,  and  are  updated  each  year 
orang  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 

Estimates  of  the  number  and  percent  of  persons  and  fSamiUw  at  the  P<>vw1y  tevel  are  based  on 
income  information.  The  poverty  guidelines  are  used  as  thehwcrae  cutoflf.  The  Cuitent 
Population  Survey  provides  national  level  date  cm  the  nunOwrs  of  persons,  househoMs  and  families 
witii  different  levels  of  income.  The  poverty  rate  for  the  country  can  then  be  estimated. 

Income  by  Education 

The  relationship  between  schooling  and  income  is  <tf  great  coiwem  to  stadwits,  pw^ts,  ttnwisdors 
and  aduH  job  seekers.  The  questions  are:  "How  much  more  can  I  eatpect  to  earn  if  I  graduater  or 
Tan  I  recover  my  investment  if  I  take  this  Gaining  class  for  a  different  occupationr 

There  are  data  gatiiered  at  tiie  national  levd  to  answer  these  questions.  Two  sources  pve  the 
clearest  information.  Money  Income  and  Pouerty  ^ub  in  ^^'^^Ji^'^^^Z^:^ 
Current  Poptilation  Reports)  contains  information  on  income  by  education.  The  taWe  "Bdwabonal 
Attainment  of  Persons  -  Percwit  Distribution  and  Median  Earnings  of  Persons  witii  Eamtogs,  by 
Occupatim  of  Longest  Job,  Age,  Work  Experience,  and  Sex"  offere  a  lot  <rf  ammunition  to  help 
convince  students  to  stay  in  sdiooL 


Table  15. 


Educational  Attalrment  of  Persons-Percent  Distribution  and  Median  Earnings  in 
1988  of  Persons  V/itti  Earnings,  by  Occupation  of  Ungest  Job.  Age,  \Nork 
Experience,  and  Sex 
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Figure  5.69 
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Tn»  secMid  fiwwce  is  What's  it  WortA?  Educational  Background  and  Economic  Status:  Spring  1987 
(Series  P-70,  Current  Population  Reports).  This  report  presents  information  fh>in  the  Surv^  of 
Income  and  Pro^  Perticii»tion  (SIPP)  another  Bureau  of  the  Census  surv^.  Often,  eduction 
ismeasured  by  tiie  number  of  years  of  schooling  an  individual  has  completed.  In  Whet's  it  Worth? 
educational  attainment  is  based  on  formal  degrees  received  and  the  field  of  stiidy  in  which  the 
degrees  were  obtained. 
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TaDle  2.  Four-Month  Average  Income,  Eamlnge  and  Work  AcUvtty.  oitd  Educational  Attainment,  by  Sex. 
Race,  and  Age:  Spring  1967 
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Figure  5.60 


Recent  concerns  about  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  labor  force  Vave  sent  educators  and  planners 
to  statistics  generated  by  the  educational  system.  Schools  hav^  been  anxious  about  the  nunOjer  of 
dropouts  as  well  as  the  number    graduates  going  to  college.  Businesses  assess  local  labor  force 
potential  by  looking  at  the  educational  attainment  of  the  population  and  Oie  training  programs 
fTOTi  which  workers  graduate.  P««ram  planners  need  to  know  about  target  populations  for 
training  pn^ams. 

One  of  the  biggest  issues  in  tJie  labor  force  is  that  <tf  literacy.  There  are  many  different  definitions 
of  literacy,  ranging  ftom  the  abiUty  to  read  anything  to  the  ahiUty  to  read  materials  at  a  specffied 
reading  level.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  predse  ways  to  measure  literacy  levels  m  Ae  population 
as  a  whole.  In  general,  if  one  completed  more  than  eight  years  of  school,  one  is  considered  literate. 
However  imperfect  they  may  be,  estimates  of  illiteracy  in  the  population  are  based  on  statistics  of 
persons  with  less  than  an  ei^th  grade  education. 

Statistics  <rf  educational  attainment  are  found  in  the  census,  especially  for  small  gei^aphic  areas. 
Estimates  for  the  nation  are  updated  with  the  Current  Population  Survey. 


there  telstOestetistkalikta  to  anabrBethfidropoirtsi^       Tlwe  aw  several  diflroit 

iiieasiTO<rf'a*op«itrate,«adiim>vidmgarfgiiifieanttydifl^  At^I^ 

|H«aeiit  time,  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  compare  stati^iesiedleete^ 

statistics  T^wrted  at  the  nati<mal  level,  vijlesB  the  d^nkims  and  calculation  methods  are  the 

same. 

t    Other  education  indicators  incbde  graduation  ratM,  Mirolhnent  levels,  graduates  in  major 
sidgects,  and  surveys  of  graduates  anticipating  farther  edoc^ioo, 

Tte  Natiaml  Center  for  Education  ^atistics  (HCBSi  in  tiie  VJS.  D^rtoent  of  Education 
iwblidies  several  statistkal  (wmi^lations.  The  data  in  thwe  reports  comes  ftom  federal  and  state 
agencies,  private  researdi  oi^izations  and  professkmal  ftwodatiftne 

A  m^  source  of  this  infbrmatim  is  the  IXgest  ifBducatitm  Sta^atica,  piddished  annually  for 
twenty-fiveywrs.  It  contains  data  rfxmt  schools,  rtudaits,  teadiers  and  la-ograms.  Someis 
pres«ited  for  the  entire  imtion;  some  Iqr  state.  Thwe  are  data  for  puldic  and  private  sdiools,  trim 
preschool  to  graduate  and  profossiona]  schools.  bwiww,  mwn 

Another  oomi^atim  is  The  OmditUm  trf  Education,  n^idi  pi^sente  selected  statistical  data  in  the 
form  oC  education  indicator,"  Mn^  as  kqr  data  that  measure  education^  tivnds.  This  report  is 
annual  and  mandated  1^  federal  law.  A  wmpanion  piece  to  Ais  rqwrt  is  Erfttco<io» /ndMu*^ 
deagned  to  pres«it  statistical  information  in  an  accradUe  manner  for  a  general  audience. 

Stin  Mother  series  Is  Prqfectkms  t^Edueatum  Statist.  The  Vm  edition  (^ers  projections  to  the 
year        Induded  are  pngections  for  mrollments,  graduate  instructi<ma]  staff  and 
expenditures  for  elementaiy  and  secondary  schools  and  postsec^mdaiy  institutions. 

State  deiMutments  of  pubUc  insbnaction  are  the  main  source  of  education  statistics  at  the  state  and 
local  level. 

Specific  Populations 

The  term  "8p«i<5c  PftpiJations"  can  refer  te  a  laige  number  of  (fecial,  identifiable  groups  of  our 
^imlafaon^  These  popuktkns  may  be  people  of  various  racia}  aud  ethnic  backgrounds.  They  mav 
bcpo^Ie  <^a  dMignated  age  group,  TOdi  as  teenagers  or  oWw  wori^ 
parbciUw  ^uation,  such  as  teenage  mothers,  displaced  homemakers,  workers  with  disabiUties  or 
ulsiocatra  workers*  > 

"^^i^^u^^^^         M«  individuals  with  particular  idio^crasies  and  needs,  they  are 
also  id«it^k  by  ^e  diar^stics  attributed  to  the  group.  Stotistical  Information  ab^ut  Se 
group  18  useftil  in  undei^ding  ite  demographic  Aarartwiati^ 

wonomic  conditions.  Counselors  and  job  placemmt  professionals  may  find  these  data  usefUl  in 
their  dealings  with  people  of  these  populati<ms. 

Curricula  developed  for  worfaj^  with  t^nage  giris,  displaced  homemakers,  and  racial  and  ethnic 
^joups  offOT  sug^ns  for  the  types  of  infbrmation  that  are  important  te  share  with  stiidente  and 
other  chento.  Informabwi  can  be  used  to  dispel  stereotypes,  <^er  possibilities  and  explain 
IT^  j     ^  «»»P^«'  ?  »  hnportant  for  Hmong  youth  to  learn  where  other  Hmong  Uve  in  order 
tofind  another  <»mmunity.  It  would  be  exciting  f^  Hispanic  women  to  see  the  fUl  range  of 
ftpcupations  m  which  Hi^ic  womm  are  employed.  It  is  instructive  for  teenage  mothers  to  know 

fe^^^f f*"*®i  ^  occupatiOTs.  It  mi^t  be  comforting 

for  older  people  to  know  how  many  others  over  age  65  are  working  for  pay 
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The  in^Hrmatioii  commMib^  induded  in  curricula  induto  6»^Mgtafi^  diaracteristiM  sudi  as 
sex  and  location;  labw  fbrce  partidi>at^  indudii^  ea|4oyii^t  and  uron^oyiaQnt  rates;  and 
wononat  anutitions  sudi  sb  inoome,  eamiogs,  povolgr  ttrtos  and  edueati<m  attainmmt  Siuh 
infonnation  provides  in^tives  for  ovnamiii^  the  diffieaitiea  that  may  coafrcni  pwpU  in  the 
group,  while  offisrii^  the  visitm  of  what  is  pi^Ue.         kind  €i  titatlstica  can  be  accompanied  by 
stories  about  r^l  life  people  who  can  ser^  as  role  models  fbr  persons  with  special  needs. 

The  most  ramplete  stmrce  c€  this  imfwrtant  rtatistical  data  is  the  eawt».  Infbrmation  i^Mut  the 
race  and  age  of  the  population  at  national,  state  aiMl  local  levels  is  flie  firrt  data  released  firom  the 
1990  Census  of  Populatiim.  As  these  data  are  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Coima,  there  will 
be  numy  articles  in  the  popular  press.  Full  reports  an  available  in  til»raries  and  l^te  Data 
Centers. 

To  help  broaden  public  under^anding  ci  the  oMiais,  the  Bur^u  of  the  Cmais  and  the  education 
community  have  devel(^»d  the  J990  Census  Education  Rxifea,  One  result  d  this  coUi^boration  is 
a  teadiing  kit  containing  ten  teadier-r^diy  ^^>os  for  K-12  daMM.  The  ^nons  introduce 
sUuients  to  a  variety  of  concepts  about  infbrmatim  from  the  cwroa.  Some    the  «Mrdses  ha'W 
classroom  extendons  that  can  be  p«^orroed  to  complemmt  outrradi  migfi^sstkns.  The  1990  Census 
Education  Prqj^  was  develoiM»d  bef(m  April  1, 1990  to  hdp  prepare  the  public  before  C«nksus  Day. 
The  lessons,  however,  are  timelera  and  certainly  can  be  used  now  that  1990  data  is  being 
published.  One  kit  was  sent  to  ail  sch(M>I  prindpals  and  superintendents  in  sprii^  1989.  Contact 
Census  Awareness  and  Pn^ucts  ^t^ram  Staff  in  aiQr  of  the  12  r^onal  census  craters  for  lK>th 
actual  information  and  for  training  and  technical  ai^stance. 

Current  e^imates  of  minority  p<^lation  are  prd>lematac.  The  Bureau  <^  the  Census,  in  the 
Current  Population  Rep&rts,  Series  P-26p  I^uiatkm.  ^imatest  publishes  annual  estimates  cf  ttate 
populations  with  breakdowns  fay  age  and  sex.  There  are  also  annual  e^mates  of  bladi  and 
Hispanic  populations  by  state.  Hie  most  omiplete  data,  especially  for  local  areas,  are  in  the  19S0 
Census. 

To  provide  a  snapshot  of  ethnic  and  racial  populations  foUowint^  the  1970  and  1980  Cmsuses,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  published  a  series  of  l^kleta.  The  bodclets  from  1960  were  tiU^:  We,  the 
Americans;  We,  the  American  Women;  We,  the  Black  Americsms;  N(^ros,..We,  the  Mexican 
Americans,  the  Puerto  Ricans,  the  CiUmhs,  and  the  If  j^ponos  fit>m  ijtiter  countriea  in  the  Caribbeanf 
Central  and  South  America,  and  fhm  fi^raw;  We,  the  First  Amerkans;  We,  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
IsUmder  Ameriams.  While  the  booklets  do  not  have  ^te  or  Ideal  in^mnaticm,  they  <k>  pmide  a 
summary  of  information  abmit  the  iM>pulati<m,  its  households,  education,  employment  and  income 
levels.  Large  public  and  academic  libraries  diould  have  copies  of  these  reports. 

Until  1993,  and  between  Censuses,  we  ^-ely  on  the  data  from  the  Current  Populatim  Surv^.  The 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  publishes  tliese  data  in  Curroit  Population  Beiwrts.  The  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  pi^shes  data  in  Employment  and  Etmtngs  and  articles  in  Monthly  Labor 
Revieuf.  Organizations  like  the  Urban  League,  La  Raza,  the  Children's  Ddlmse  Fund,  the  U.S. 
Women's  Bureau  and  the  American  Association  of  Betired  Persons  use  these  data  in  their  analyms 
of  flpedfic  populations.  Newspapers  frequentiy  report  on  information  provide  from  these 
publications.  Local  chapters  of  these  national  organizations  often  will  have  Mpies  of  the  reports. 

How  Others  Use  LMI 

In  the  past  years  curricula  for  career  exploration  and  job  seardi  dulls  have  been  devel(^>ed  for  use 
with  various  populations.  Thoi^  written  with  a  spedfk  audience  in  mind,  these  curricula  diare 
certain  characteristics  of  organization,  activities  and  information.  Most  of  these  courses  involve 
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referenw  to  the  wider  labor  maAet  and  mcorpomte  variotta  types  of  labor  market  data. 

j^tew  is  a  Uflt  of  resources  that  have  incorporated,  to  one  degree  or  another,  labor  market 
information  into  curricula  or  {presentations. 

York:  Committee  ftr  Eoonomie  Devdopnmit. 

A  study  cfwa-kfhmifyinitgraikm  issues,  am).  Atiga^MN:  Maine  Oeem>at^mal  Information 

Coordinating  Committee. 
AUistm,  R  B.,  (ed.)  (1984),  Labor,  uwh^  ami  industrial  f^ations:  Sounss  if  infi>rmation.  New 

Yak:  Haworth  Press. 

Availdblefrom 

ACS  DMr9mtion  Service     Kansas  Caieers,  Bluemont  Hall,  Kansas  State  University 

Manhattan,  KS  e6606-6803. 
Chii^mmUea.  ^deo  availaUe  tnm  WRI  Edoeational  Institate,  SanDiego,  OA. 
Gassman.  8.  and  Deufcsdi.  N.,  (IWO).  /«c«fli<iw  <¥«<ow  <An»<ff^ 

andcamsekntousewithyou^  Mwlison,  WI:  Wisconsin  Department 

Graff,AandI«maf4D.,(lM0).  netooUtf  the  trade:  A  bUtqtriiaf^nioi^  young  uNmen^ 

ntmtnmimal  careers,  BCaJison,  WI:  Skflted  Jobs  for  Women,  Inc^^ 
It'ii  your  fi^tCatafyst  career  guitkfi^m  Prineeton,  NJ:  Peterson's 

Keller,  B.  and  Tonem.  J.,  (l»MX  Ready,  willins»  and  able...  A  ii^  and  camr  planning  series /br 
umnmwithdisabimes.  Wanaav^WI:  North  Cratral  T^dmical  fostitute. 

I^mpte,  M.  (ed.).  (IWIX  Jo6  Aiia<er1i  swiiw  fcoofc^ 
search  resources.  DeMt:  Gale  Research. 

Undquist*  C.  L.,  &  FeodonO,  P.  L.  (19».1W1).  Where  to  Hart  car^  /banning:  Emenm  resmirce 

Norwood  v.,  (Ism  How  w<mm  fbuiMa-  A  guide  fitr  wtMu^f  Imders.  Santa  Fe,  NM:  New 

Meiieo  Commisalni  on  the  Status  of  Women. 
Peny,         Donald,  S.  N.,  (1»»0).  PBEP,  j^anning  to  rmiite  eduea^onal  potential.  Augusta. 

MN:  Maine  Ocospatioaal  In&rmatira  Coon&mtii^  Cflmmittee. 
Sanders,J.a,(lM6>.  T%e  nuisand  bmi^NTO:  How  to  h^  women  enter  non  traditional 

oceupati<ms,  2nd  edition.  N^adien,  NJ:  Ihe  Seareerow  Press,  Ine. 
Savage,  K  M.,  ft  Dorgan,  a  A.  (eds-X  (n.d.).  Pn^Monal  care&v  sourcebook:  An  irUi^mation  auide 

fweare^  planning.  ThMU(k^KBS^ffA.  "^^-w* 
U.S.  Women's  Bureau,  (1984).  Wanen  in  nontratUtiondl  careers  (WWCD:  Curriculum  guide. 

Washington,  DC:  U  A  Superintendnit  of  Documents,  Govemmoit  Printing  Office. 
Women  8  Cwiter  of  Dallas,  (IMO).  The  <mreer  shopper^  guide,  a  dm^dc^ment manual  ibr  an 

emgOoyment  resource  and  training  wrviee.  Dallas,  TX;  The  Wom«i's  Center  of  Dallas. 
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What  Is  Information?  How  Can  It  Be  A«esMd?  How  Can  It  Be  Used? 

Modules 


McKee  W.  L.,  &  PitJeechle.  R.  C.  (1986).  Wh^  thtjolmart:  Id^Uifkationmd  anahmtf 

mioSfZnt  ^portunitiBS.  Kalamazoo,  MI:  W.  B.  URjohn  Inatitate  for  Employment  Researdi, 

1985. 
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Two  Examples  of  information 

Labor  force  entrants,  1988-2000 

Mlons 


■  Wonnen 
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A  Conllnuum  from  Prtmary  Daiate  Knowte^  Figure  5.2 


CIDS  Files  and  File  Cross  References 

(Example) 


Programs 

Purpose 
Core  Courses 
Schools  Offering 


Schools 

•  4  Year 

•  2  Year 

•  Proprietary 

•  Programs  Offered 


Occupations 

Duties 

Work  Conditions 
Job  Requirements 
Methods  of  Entry 
Employment 
Earnings 

Related  Training  Programs 


Apprenticeship 

•  OJT 

•  Classroom 
Training 


Tho  conndcting  tines  imfoats  cross  refarem:as  between  files. 


This  chart  illustrates  the  type  of  information  found  in  CIDS  programs. 


Figure  5.3 
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Example  from  a  CIDS  Prints  Resource 
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Uttra$ound  Technologlsis 

Work  Descr^tion 

Ultrasoand  tedmcdo^ts        special  kiads  of 
mmd  wav«8  to  hdp  people  wbo  are  31*  Tbey  are  also 
knowB  as  diagnostic  medical  scmo^gr^hers.  They 
machines  k^wa  a$  nltra^nd  ^aaaers  to  i&d  med- 
ical probfems  ia  patients. 

A  teduudfsgist  caiefaUy  places  a  patient  a^iast 
the  machhie.  Oa|y  the  area  the  lH>dy  that  most  be 
tested  is  pat  a|pinsttlMmadiine«  A  techmds^t  then 
starts  the  scanner.  This  pdnts  high  freqa^cy  sound 
waves  at  the  correct  part  c^tlie  pati^t^s  body.  Soand 
waves  go  throu^  the  oatside  of  the  body  and  boance 
off  tlie  pa^t^s  body  m^^as  and  times.  Shadowy 
pictaresi  ca&ed  images,  can  be  rearded  on  a  screen  <^ 
film*  The  ims^  show  the  shape  and  pod^on<^  body 
parts  sach  as  the  heart,  kidneys^  or  nrascfe  and  tissae 
masses.  These  imag^  caa  show  places  where  liquids, 
called  faids,  are  baiMing  ap  in  the  body.  They  can 
also  show  tie  rate  of  growth  of  a  baby  whik  it  is 
inade  of  its  mother.  Then  doctors  study  these  images 
to  find  oat  what  kind  of  treatment  the  patient  needs. 

An  altrasound  techndi^st  mast  first  stady  the 
resalts  of  other  medical  tests,  called  diagnostic  tests, 
t^at  have  been  done  on  the  patient.  Th^  look  for 
information  that  will  hdp  them  dioose  the  right  altra* 
wand  eqidpment.  This  intmnation  also  helps  thm 
find  which  area  of  the  patient^s  body  t'^  treat.  Tech- 
nologists explain  to  patients  how  eac^i  test  works 
what  it  is  for*  They  make  sare  that  the  images  the 
machine  makes  can  be  read  and  anderstood  clearly. 
Only  then  do  they  record  the  test  resalts. 

Some  altraroand  technolo^ts  specialise  in  brain 
testing,  heart  testing,  eye  testing  or  testing  how  ba- 
bies develc^  in  the  womb,  lb  become  raxtified  to 
give  a  special  type  of  test,  an  individual  mast  pass  a 
national  exam  in  each  specialty  area. 

Working  Conditions 

Ultrasound  technc&^ts  generally  wc^k  40  hours 
per  week.  Some  work  rot  ting  shifts.  Others  must  be 
ready  to  go  to  work  at  any  time. 

Worlc  Places 

Ultrasound  techm^^ists  work  la  hc^itals  and 
clinics.  They  may  also  work  in  some  doctor^s  ofiices. 

Workers*  Commenfs 

Ultrasouad  technolo^sta  lilce  working  with  pa- 
tients. They  like  giving  ultrasound  teste  because 
the  tests  are  painl^  and  do  not  expose  patients  or 
themselves  to  any  harmful  effects.  Ultrasoand  tech- 


adopts  like  being  members  of  health  care  teams. 
They  think  doctors  respect  them  and  the  work  that 
they  do. 

Getting  the  Job 

S<»ne  hospitals  have  trainiug  programs  in  altra- 
wund  techiidogy.  Trainiog  programs  generally  last 
one  year.  To  get  into  one  of  the^  programs,  ultra* 
^und  technicians  must  finish  two  years  of  cdlege  or 
a  two-year  vocational  schod  program  in  allied  hoaltb. 
After  fin^hing  the  one-year  training  program^  an  ul- 
trasound techn<d(^st  may  become  certified  by  taking 
an  exam.  The  American  Registry  of  Diagnostic  Med- 
ical Sonc^raphers  gives  this  exam.  Technicians  may 
be  c^fied  in  one  or  more  specialties  and  are  then 
known  as  registered  diagnostic  mediral  sonogr\phers 

Applicants  must  have  good  grad^  in  math» 
physics^  biology,  zoology,  and  English.  Some  under- 
standing of  how  to  use  computers  may  be  valuable  in 
the  future. 

Pay  <8id  Employment 

Typical  salari^  range  from  about  S19J00  to 
S32^  per  year. 

Salari^  vary  a  great  deal  from  hospital  to  hospi- 
tal. Ultrasound  technologists  are  often  paid  on  the 
same  salary  scale  as  X-ray  technidans. 

The  national  outlook  for  this  ocrupation  is  good. 
Job  openings  may  exceed  the  number  of  qualified  ap* 
pUcants  throughout  the  1980^5. 

Movbig  Up 

Ultrasound  technologists  may  b^  promoted  by  be- 
c<^ng  certified  to  give  more  than  one  kind  of  ultra- 
sound  test.  With  more  work  experience,  a  technolo- 
gist may  be  prc»Qoted  to  a  supervisor  or  educational 
coordinator*  Some  technologists  earn  college  degrees 
so  they  can  teadi  ultrasound  technology  to  others* 

Where  to  mte 

You  may  be  abie  to  get  more  information  about 
this  occupation  by  writing  to: 

American  Soc  of  R;ulioIc^c  Technicians 
15(M«)  Central  Avenue,S.E- 
Albuquerque,  NM  87123 


Figure  5.4 
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Sample  Cl^sfoom  Activities 
INTERVIEW  A  WORKER 


OBJECnVE 

Students  will  obtain  Izifonnation  about  careers  they  are  Interested  to. 


lyiAISKlAlS 
•  cfaaDcboerd 


ACTIVITY 

1.  Ask  each  atude^  to  Identify  a  carMTtlua  they  wouM  like  tolounrin^ 
about  RMoardthefraiiSPrenMitlKcbanteazd. 

2.  Ask  the  da»trthqrloiowai9taie  who  wi^B  in  any  ol^thcM  careers. 

3.  Have  Btudema  btfovfew  someone  who  to  &i  the  cvtCT  that  they  are 

a.  What  do  they  do  on  their  Job? 

b.  What  educ^lon/tratniqg  is  needed? 

c.  How  ad  they  find  this  job? 

d.  OthaqaesimmiiSiAtedbfaMsa 

4.  Han^  stuttents  report  tlttxesuttstf  their  Interview  h^  to  the  dass. 

5.  Discuss  with  the  dass. 'Are  you  nmenr  teas  intereMtntl^  career 
as  a  reaull  of  this  tttovtew?" 


coNmms 

Ihis  €9Eexclse  may  be  repeal  a  number  <tf  tlm»  tfarougliout  the  year. 


raVOSMANCi.  OmCATOflS 

The  mHkDe^uiilor  hfgb  adwol  stwteitf  wiD  be  abte  to: 

12.4:  Describe  skUto  needed  in  a  variety  of  occupatlona.  tnriiwHng  sdf- 


EVAUIA3I0N 

Eadb  student  has  pexaoaaliy  litfervkwed  somerae  engaged  m  a  career  of 
interest  to  studenL 


RESOURCtS 

Qma-E^qiioratlonWcrldtodk.  (VSC) 

Schrunk. Louise.  I^epian:APradleaiGitiS£to&iK^^kdCan«TFkav^r^ 
(WorldxNdE) 


7  f  a  fekllOhi|i2 
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Sample  index 


NATIONAL  CAI^ER  DEVELOPMENT  GUiDEUNES  COMPETENCIES 
AND  STUDENT  PERFORMANCE  INDICATORS 


Each  competency  Is  broken  down  into  its  cciresponding  student  perfonruince  indicators.  The  numberCs) 
in  parentheses  fcdlowing  each  peiibnnance  indicator  denote  the  activities  in  this  book  (for  grades  7-9} 
that  ..ddress  that  specific  pexfonnance  indicator.  Note:  while  each  activity  addresses  several  pexibrm- 
ance  indicators  only  the  key  Indicators  are  listed  on  the  activity  page  under  'Perfonnance  Indicators.* 


MATIOKAL  STUDENT  PERFORMANCE  INDICATORS 
FOR  MIDDLE/JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Self-Knowledge 

1 .  Knowtedge  of  the  influence  of  a  positive  self-concept. 

1.1  De^Tibe  pas(»)al  Utes  aiul  disUkes. 

(5. 6.  8,  IS.  16. 17. 18.  22.  SO.  34.  35. 44.  45.  B3.  54.  58.  60. 66. 69. 70.  71.  72.  79.  83. 
86.  87.  90.  S3.  95.  100.  108.  109.  114.  115.  117.  120.  121,  132.  134.  137.  139. 141) 

1 .2  Desoibe  Individual  skUls  required  to  fuinu  deferent  life  roles. 

(6. 13.  le.  22.  27.  SO.  38.  84.  56.  68.  60.  61.  62.  64.  65,  66.  67.  68.  69.  71.  75.  82.  83. 
88. 86. 91. 93. 94. 97. 1(K>.  103. 105. 108. 109. 1 10. 1 14. 1 15.  1 16.  IIV.  118. 130. 121. 
123.  124.  125.  126,  127,  128.  129.  130.  134.  135.  138.  140} 

1 .3  Describe  hov  me*s  behavior  mflueoces  the  feeling  and  actions  of  others. 

(9. 23.  24. 50. 54. 55. 61. 62. 79. 80. 84.  SS^  86. 87. 89. 90.  91. 94, 97. 98. 101. 103. 105. 
108.  111.  114,  115.  116.  117.  120.  122.  124.  126.  128.  129.  130) 

1.4  Identify  envlronmentol  influences  on  attitudes,  t^havtors,  and  aptitudes. 

(18, 38, 57. 78,  SO,  81, 82. 84. 90. 92. 94. 96, 97.  99. 101. 102. 103, 106, 107, 108. 110. 
112.  114.  118,  119,  122,  123.  125.  127.  133. 134) 


2.  Skills  to  mtoact  with  (tfhers. 

2.1  DanonstrateiesptttfcK- the  fieelii^  and  belle&  (Mothers. 

(14.17. 29. 41. 54. 88. 62, 63, 70, 73, 79. 80, 84, 88. 86, 87.  91,  93. 96,  97. 99. 100. 101. 
102.  103,  109.  111.  112.  114.  115,  117.  120.  122,  123.  124.  125.  126,  127. 128. 137. 
139) 

2.2  Demonstrate  an  appredatton  for  the  similanties  and  differences  among  people. 

(17. 23. 24.  54. 61. 62. 63.  71. 79.  86. 87.  88. 93.  95.  97.  99.  100.  101.  103. 109. 110. 
112,  113,  114,  117.  121.  123,  127.  139) 

2.3  Deaunstrate  toierantt  and  flesibllify  in  Interpersonal  and  group  situations. 

(9, 14. 23, 29, 38,  39, 41. 61. 62. 63. 69. 71.  72.  79. 85. 87.  91.  92.  95. 99. 102. 103. 
105.  108,  110.  111.  112.  113,  114,  115.  117.  120. 122.  125.  1^.  127.  128,  130. 131. 

137.  ism 

2.4  Demonstrate  sklUs  in  re^onding  to  cntid^n. 
(69.  80.  84.  91.  100.  103.  111.  122.  131.  134} 

2.5  Demonstrate  effective  group  membership  sldlls. 

(9.  14.  23.  27.  36.  39.  41.  50.  51.  54.  56.  89.  61.  62,  63,  69,  70,  71.  72,  74,  78,  79.  83. 
84. 85.  M.  88. 89. 91. 92. 93. 95. 96. 97. 98. 99. 101. 102. 103.  104. 108. 106. 107. 108. 
114.  115.  116. 117.  119,  120.  122.  122.  124.  126.  127.  128.  129.  130.  134. 137, 138. 
139.  140) 

2.6  Demonstrate  eSective  social  skills. 

(9, 31. 35. 36.  44.  84. 82, 72. 84. 88.  89 . 93. 97. 98. 103.  113.  114.  115. 116. 117. 120, 
123,  124.  126,  129,  137.  139) 

2.7  Demonstrate  tmdezstanding  of  different  cultures,  lifestyles,  atutudes.  and  abides. 

(2. 18. 38. 39. 54. 70. 72, 74, 79. 86, 93, 95. 100, 103. 109, 1 10,  112, 115, 119. 123. 127, 
132.  133.  139.  141) 


Figure  5.6 


Example  from  CX>H 


Teacher  Aid^ 


(D  O  T  099 219.4674)10;  and  349.:»7-074,  Uid  ^) 


Te^er  akfes  help  dassnmn  Mchm  in  a  varkly  ot  ways  to  fh« 
thejs  more  tins  fcH*  (eacho^.  They  hefp  ami  n^MervM  sbafesto  is 
dassrooni,  cafeteria,  schod       or  mi  Seki  tr^ 
set    equipment,  or      (»tp4tft  maiarials  for  te&octkut.  Tbey  My 
also       am)  mkit  ^ih^  b)  leming  class  it^crM. 

Aides*  r^pcmsibilick^  vary  gready  by  school  dblrict.  ia  scm»  ifis- 
tricis,  Mcher  okte  just  hftf^  fO^tific  m^nte^ling  »t4  def^ 
They  gratis  lests  and  ^pm,  chedt  homework,  1^  and 
doAce  ivcoftb,  type,  file,  and  duplkaie  materii^  They  may  ato 
siock  w^ies,  operm  audNmsoal  e^Spmem,  md  \mf  damtts 
^|tii^WK  Id  ofdcf .    odief  distrins,  aides  ^o  ht^  insmict  ASdtai« 
tffider  lite  njpenrisioo  and  gitkiafKe  of  teadm.  They  woik  with 
snnfeats  indivtdi^y  or  m  mt^  — Itsleflhig  uoiam 
read,  levtewl^  cltts  work,  &  Ittiplftg  &em  &id  b^muniai 
reports.  SonKttisea,  aMtes  Gdce  charge  of  ipec^  iuoJa^s  nd  pic|tare 
eqi^mtent  or  exh^is— for  a  seieace  dcmnaistm^,  for  exabyte. 

Worldiig  O^fStloiis 

About  half  of  all  tead^  ak^  wcfk  part  Awt  <hir^  tt»  wdioc^  year« 
Most  work  tte  ndltiofid  9*  10 10<>mo8ih  school  yetf.  Iliey  inq^  i»o^ 


onfidoon  iuperroiBg  icccss  wtaii  wesiier  a&nrs  aod  ^fnd  nmh  of 
their  thne  stmsdtog,  wilfcij^,  or  kneeth^.  Working  cteely  wiA  the 
mdems  can  be  b(^  i^^y  a«l  cnwloarily  tM^. 

Eflipioyi&eiit 

TtMsim  Mm  tetd  682,000  to  1^.  Abrat  8  out  10 
wwked  ill  elen»iHary  aiMl  te«8»l«y  idioc^  wtt  nay  etm^ 
in  fte  bwer  fmto.  Sooie  Mte^  ifodal  eifatci^  teiadm  iidth 
^y^eaUy,  ffiematly,  esK^imi^  toi^ca^Kd  dUUm.  UoA  of 
Oihsfs  woikod  hi  diHd  iMycvo  ccfllsfi.  finployBiaai  was  dl^rib- 
tfted  gN^^h^ny  mydi  » the  ptqml^a. 

Trth^,  Oilm  Qm^tettoiSt  ai^  Ad?nicaiM^ 
Edi^attomt  ittju^tRieiits  for  teacher  atdea  rai^  from  {en  ttao  a  Ugh 
school  d^oma  to  some  col^  trttoif^.  O^rktt  thti  give  aides  sraie 
teadtmg  responsibilities  ittually  require  more  tratehy  tfm  those  th^ 
dOD't  assign  leachif^  tesks. 

Figure  57 
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A  ot  2-ytar  aid  comnmiiy  colteges  offer  assodate  (tegiee 

po^atm  ^  pf^ait  ^a^tam  fip  «  dd^.  However, 
mo»  teacher  ^tes  receive  es-the-ji^  iraifi^g.  Akfes  «e  tay^  how  10 
c^perate  at^ovisiid  ecpiiptoieiit,  k^  tecfmto,  ami  pr^ore 

to  ^ditioa,  tey  are  smie  ^rniUv      di«  organu^on 
aad  ^^mskrn  of  a  scto^  wad  wtdi  seadi^  in^iods. 

Tracker  aktes  dmhl  wwkk^  with  chikhea  ^be  to 
foMd^  dassRNND  siti^imi  laireess  and  patteiiaE.  Preferefice  m 
hir^  heaven  to  those  w^prevmis  experience  in  waiting  with 
ch^eo.  A^  ^  must  detnomtrne  toitiatWe  »d  a  willMgmss  to 
f(Aow  a  toady's  d^ectioos.  Tl^y  WM  h&n  good  ord  and  wrking 
skdis  a«i  be  ate  toconmmakateeffc^vdy  whh  Mitde^  sod  teach- 
ers.  ddlts  raay  9i$o  be  cccessary. 

&me  States  have  ^^^rnary  eotifieatkni  ^  gemd  ic^her 
To  qtuHfy,  aa  h»£vidual  my  need  a  1^  sctod  ^pknna  or  genera! 
cqdvdeitfy  depm  (G.E.D.),  or  even  sme  wBege  tratoii^.  Kansas, 
U»^sim«  Tetas.  and  Wiscmhi  gram  permks  for  ptf^ro^ssiofsals, 
as  smoe  diks  m  cs^^  hi  ^edd  e^icstto. 

Advttcmem  fosr  fieadKr  akfes,  imal^y  m  die  fom  <rf  U^er  earn- 
h^s  m  ktcffanfd  respoAsl^Iky,  conws  ^imarity  witti  experSeiM  or 
adfeka^  odacatiop.  Some  s^od  dlsntets  rdease  time  so 

akks  may  tdte  col^e  coofses.  Ai(ks  «1»  earn  badielor*s  degrees 
w^ty  bccoine  cartifiol  teachers. 

M  Oodook 

Eayteymcm  ^  tmher  a^  is  npwt4  ^  irawc  fos^  dsan  d» 
a^i«e;^  fctf  aS  oc^^stkm  ftrott^  ^  year  2000,  ptmariSy  lefle^ing 
lii^^oKoHiBeots  ttid  mcftases  ia  ihe  ratio  of  teac^x  aides  to  iBMhM. 
EnroSmem  fiow^  will  ooi  occur  at  die  same  rate  hi  aS  parts  of 
die  madiy.  L«fdy  becmtse  of  migrsti^  to  die  Sot^  a^  West, 
ettrcfimem  iiiGsems  m  eg^octed  to  be  greaiif  in  dK»e  r^iim  diaji 
hi     Nofdimt  ai^  h^dwest 

Itaeher  dtte  enflosmtt  is  Sip.  ikive  10  d»^es  hi  &Bte  and  locd 
e  Jipendltuies  for  PttHcif  ioii.  P^cssmos  tHieducatioaibttdigettaie  greaser 
ia  seme  StaStt  ami  localities  diafi  hi  f^»rs.  A  futnto  of  teadttr  aide 
poshfo»s  are  &iaaced  thfot^  Fedoal  pognaas.  Fn'«aii^,  a  1986 
bnir  fetpito  dot  piMk  scteob  ffovide  spttkl  edacsthm  serv^ 
^  d^bea  b^ween  tl»  ages  ^  3  and  6  wto  oMd  This  wis  stimuli 
ft^demaad.  srteaclt^aUeswhoworkiHdispeddodiicatfaniteachen. 

Ikcauseof  ardadvtly  l^gh  tenwveria  theoccupstion,  aiottop^ 
ii^  for  teacher  s^es  are  expected  to  ocesv  as  a  resdt  <rf  the  aecd  lo 
ff^laoe  workers  who  tra^fer  so  odicf  occupations  or  wImi  leave  the 
Sdnr  tare  to  sssmie  f^diT»  hottsckccphg  respons^iltties,  retam 
to  s^)d,  cr  for  fKta-  reasoas. 

Earr  - 

la  l9B^d9,  tUa  tevolvod  la  t^diiog  ^v^  earned  m  aver^  of 
S7.05  an  how;  perfE^mii^  oily  non^adriag  aoivlttes  averaged 
M.  14  an  bm.  Earaings  varted  by  rcflofl  nd  also  by  work  es^«kfice 
a^  academic  qaaHlfetftoni.  hteny  ddes  are  covered  by  cdtettve 
baigabi^  ape^ei^  and  have  h^di  ami  pe^on  beaeto  similv  to 
dNM  of  the  teadiers  in  die^  sdMJs. 


Reiatnl  Occopations 

The  edioAkmi  si^tat  actfv^  diat  te^ttr  dttes  perfona  demar^ 
ff|.if  Mttmt*t  dtUb,  cooperadvems,  rscordke^ing  aMSty,  and  a 
aim  for  getttei  d^  widi  people.  <Miff  ocei^ions  re^ag  some 
er  d  ^  diBSO  skms  bich^  c^l^m  worfcm.  career  guktettce  tedmi- 
dans,  Imie  beatdi  ^es,  %rary  attea^rM,  me<Scd  re^  techd- 
dau,  Bsa^  a^*  rec^tfoni^,  ^       9^  derks. 

Somasof  A^tioad  Ii^smu^ 

^ia^  oa  teacher  dte  as  wdl  as  «i  a  wWe  range  <rf  educaiton. 
ida^  s^^«  h^hi^g  tead»r  dde  tmionisados,  can  be  ^Mdoed 

iSLkaa  Meraden dTeadisre,  $$$  New teiey  Ave.  NW.,  WashHi|ien. 
DClOOOt. 

5d^  soperifH^Kteats  and  S\M  apartments  of  educaiim  oa 
provide  ^ails  ^oiit  eoq^Tymnrt  requ^tments. 
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Example  from  the  DOT 


526.685-014   COOK  fTlY,  DEE?  FAT  (cm.  &  prtserr,;  hotel  &  rest.) 

Tends  deep-fat  cookers  to  try  meats,  vegetables,  or  fish  in  cooking 
oO:  Empties  contidneis  or  c^ns  valves  to  fin  cookers  with  oil.  Sets 
thermostat  to  heat  o9  to  q^ectfied  temperature*  Empti»  a)ntainers  of 
meat,  vegetable,  m  Ssii  into  metal  baa^et  and  hnn^rses  basket  into  vat 
manually  or  by  hoiM.  Sets  timer  Observes  color  at  end  of  frying  time 
to  determine  confimmty  to  standarcb  md  extoncb  frying  time  ac- 
cordingly* Remova  tedcet  from  cocker,  drains  it,  and  dumf^  contents 
onto  tray.  May  (fip  foods  mto  biuier  or  dye  before  frying.  May  spedal- 
tze  in  a  articular  food  product  for  canning  or  freezing  or  may  fry 
varwty  of  foods  tw  tmmemate  conmmption. 

526*6854118   COOK,  VACUUM  KETTLE  (cam  &  preserv.) 

Temb  vacuum  cooker  and  open  kettle  to  cook  fruit  and  berries 
preparatoiy  to  mdthig  jAms  and  ^lUes:  Observes  thermometer,  turns 
riieostat  and  ste^  ral^,  or  pi^^  switch  or  ti^ts  burner  to  l^at 
vaoium  cooker  and  open  kettle  to  qiectfM  temi^ratme.  Turn  valve 
to  ttai»rfer  contents  of  ketde  into  varaum  rookw.  (^Merves  refracwme- 
ier  on  vacuum  cooker  to  determiim  sugar  content  and  adds  ingredients 
^cording  to  formula.  Places  container  under  discharge  outlet  ctf  distil- 
lation jadcet  of  ^>oker  to  reclaim  «ters.  Opera  vdve  or  starts  pump 
to  transfer  contents  of  vacuum  cooker  to  beading  tank  or  filling 
machiTC. 

526^-022   COOKER  (cereal) 

Tends  steam-heated  pressure  cookers  to  Cook  cracked  and  tempered 
grain  for  further  prottssing  into  cereal  products:  Prases  button  to  lo«l 
first  cooker  with  measurco  amount  of  grain  and  liquid  flavor.  Clamps 
lid  of  cooker  in  place,  using  wrench.  Moves  dials  and  turns  valves  to 
^t^n  specified  temperature  and  pressure  in  cooker*  Removes  lid  of 
cooker  and  dum|»  cooked  grain  onto  conveyor  after  <kterroining  that 
grain  has  reached  spedfied  color  and  consistency.  Records  cooking 
time  and  number  of  batches  preyed*  May  start  automatic  eqtupnmtt 
that  admits  steam,  rotates  cooker*  and  stops  cooker  af^r  specmed  time* 


Figure  5*8 


Example  from  GOE 


SalMy  and  Law  EnfOfDoment  04.01 


04.01  Safety  and  Law  Enforcement 


Wor*er»  ta  this  group  are  m  charge  of  coforcsfig  lawf  -  i  regulations.  Some  investigate  crimes,  while  other* 
mpervise  workers  who  »top  or  arrest  lawbreakers.  Others  ran.  ,  inspecttons  to  be  sure  thai  the  laws  are  not  broken. 
Most  jobs  are  found  in  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  govemmenU,  such  as  the  PoUce  and  Fire  Depar»meni8  Some 
ars  found  in  private  businesses,  such  as  factories,  stores,  and  similar  places. 


What  kfatd  of  work  would  you  do? 

Your  work  activities  would  depend  upon  your  speciHc 
job.  For  example,  you  might 

-«set  procedures,  prepare  work  schedutes,  and  assign 

duiia  for  jailers, 
^direct  and  coordinate  daily  activities  of  a  police 
force. 

— ^fa«ct  and  coordinate  activities  of  a  fire  depart* 
meot 

^hire,  as^,  and  supervise  s^e  detectives. 

— invMtigate  and  arrest  persons  susp^ted  of  the 
kgal  sa!'  or  use  of  drugs. 

^patrol  ai.  migned  area  in  a  vehicle  or  on  foot  and 
issue  tiekats«  investigate  dbturbances,  render  first 
aid,  and  arrest  subsets. 

—patrol  an  as^gited  area  to  olmrve  hunting  and 
fishing  activities  and  warn  or  arrest  persons  violat- 
ing fit h  and  game  laws. 

What  ddtts  ami  aUUttea  do  yra  oeed  for  tMs  Mod  of 
works 

To  do  diis  kind  of  work  ytni  must  be  able  to: 
^work  with  laws  and  regulations,  sometimes  written 

in  legal  language, 
—use  practical  thinking  to  conduct  or  supervise  in* 

vestigationa. 
— supervbe  other  workers, 
-^pfan  the  work  of  a  department  or  activity. 
— deaJ  with  various  kinds  of  people* 
—work  under  pressure  or  in  the  face  of  danger, 
—patrol  an  assigned  area  to  ot»erve  hunting  and 

fishing  activities  and  warn  or  arrest  persons  violat* 

ing  fish  and  game  taws, 
—keep  phy^caJly  fit. 

—use  guns,  fire-fighting  equipment,  and  other  safety 
devices. 

How  do  you  know  if  you  would  Uke  or  could  kmrn 
to  do  thb  fcUsd  ^  work? 

The  following  questions  may  give  you  clues  about 
yourself    you  consider  thb  group  of  jobs. 

^Have  you  had  courses  in  government »  civics,  or 
criminology?  Did  you  find  these  subjecU  interest* 
ing? 

^Have  you  been  a  member  of  a  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment or  emergency  rescue  squad?  Were  you 
given  training  for  diis  work? 


^Have  you  watched  detective  television  shows?  Do 
you  read  detective  stories?  Do  you  try  to  solve 
mysteries? 

—Have  you  been  an  officer  of  a  school  safety  patrol? 
Do  you  Uke  being  responsible  for  the  work  of 
others? 

-^Have  you  used  a  gun  for  hunting  or  in  target  prac- 
tice? Are  you  a  good  shot? 

—Have  you  wpokta  at  a  civic  or  community  or- 
ganization? Do  you  like  work  that  requires 
frequent  public  speaking? 

—Have  you  been  a  military  officer? 

How  CM  you  prepare  for  md  enter  this  kind  of 

Occupations  in  thb  group  usually  require  education 
and/or  training  extending  from  one  to  over  ten  years,  de- 
pending upon  the  specific  kind  of  work  Locai  civii  ser- 
vice regulations  usually  control  the  selection  of  police  of- 
ficers. Peoole  who  want  to  do  this  kind  of  work  must 
meet  certain  requirements.  They  must  be  V.  S.  citizens 
and  be  within  certain  height  and  weight  ranges  fn  addi- 
tion, they  may  be  required  to  take  written,  oral,  and 
physical  esaminations.  The  physical  exsminations  often 
include  tests  of  physical  strength  and  the  abiitty  to  move 
quickly  and  easily.  To  work  in  these  jobs,  persons  should 
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^ve  Uic  phys^  conditioB  to  use  Arearmt  or  work  on 
Bm^rous  mttttont.  PerKmml  mvettigaitOBft  arc  made  of 
aO  applkaats* 

Mmt  departments  prefer  to  hkt  people  who 

liave  a  ii^  achool  educatfon  or  its  equ^.  However,  wome 
departments  hkc  pMple  if  they  have  worked  to  relate 
Ktiv^to,  m^h  as  gutfding  w  votunteer  police  wwk. 

iobs  with  federal  law  enforcement  agencies  usnaUy 
require  a  college  de^e.  For  example,  to  hired  as 
customs  enforcement  oflfcer,  a  d^ree  qt  &ree  years  of 
relate  work  eaj^riCBce  is  required.  FBI  S{^cial  Agents 
are  required  to  have  a  degree  to  law  or  accimnttog.  Ac- 
counthig  degreM  shouhl  be  coupled  with  at  leart  one 
year  of  related  work  experience. 


Most  managraent  or  mpervtoory  ^te  to  thk  group  are 
filled  from  wi^  the  ranks.  Promotions  are  usually  based 
m  wrHten  examtoalifNis  mid  job  performance  and  are 
uraatty  mbject  to  cMi  servtoe  tows. 

Wtort  dsc  almid  ymi  cmrider  about  Ctoc  Jete? 

Most  wOTken  to  th^e  jobs  are  on  cull  any  time  their 
servfees  are  neeifod.  Hiey  may  work  overtime  during 
emer^Mies*  Many  of  these  jote  expMe  wwkers  to  great 
phyi^^  dan^r. 

If  you  thtok  ^u  wouU  ^e  to  do  this  kind  of  work* 
look  at  the  job  titles  tis^  on  the  following  pages.  Select 
time  that  toured  you  and  read  theu  deftoittom  to  the 
Dto^mary  of  Occupattonal  Titles* 


Safety  iimI  Law  EnfiuTemasI 


04*01.01  Mmii|taf 

Fire  Marsha]  (any  ind.)  373.167*018 
Geafd^Ouefiaay  ind.)  37M67*014 

Manager,  tolemsl  Security  (Ims.  ser.)  376.137-010 


BatmtiM  Chtef  (fov.  ser.)  373.167-010 
Certain.  Fife-Prevention  Burew  (|ov.  fer.)  373.167-014 
Cemmsndtog  Officer.  HomkMe  Squad  (gov.  ser.)  373. 167* 
OiO 

Cemmandtog  Officer^  Invcst^tion  Divsiofl  (gov.  ier.) 
375.167-014 

CMimanding    Officer*    Motorised    Squad    (gov*  ler.) 

37SJ63-0IO 
Correctton  Officer*  Head  (gov.  ser.)  372.137-010 
Deputy*  Court  (gov.  icr.)  377.137*018 
Deputy  Sher^*  Chief  (gov.  scr.)  377.167-010 
Deputy  Sheriff*  CommaiKler*  Civil  Divhton  (gov.  ier*) 

377.137^10 

Deputy  SberifT,  Commander*  Crtottoal  and  Pstrol  DivUton 

(^v.  ser.)  377.1374)14 
Desk  Officer  (gov.  ter.)  373.137-014 
Detective  Chief  (gov.  eer.)  375.167-022 
Fke  Anistaat  (^v.  ler.)  169.167-022 
fin  Captain  (gov.  ser.)  373.134-010 
Fire  Chief  (gov.  ter.)  373,1 17-010 
Harbor  Master  (gov.  ser.)  37S.  167-026 
Jailer,  Chief  (gov.  ser.)  372.167-018 
Launch  Commander,  Harbor  Poltee  (gov.  ser.)  373.167- 

030 

Park  Superintendent  (gov.  ser.)  188.I67*(M2 
Police-Academy  Instructor  (gov.  m.)  375.227-010 
Police  Captain,  Precinct  (gov.  ter.)  37S.167-034 
Police  Chief  (gov,  w.)  375.1 17-010 


P^M  Comrnkdoaer  (gov.  ser.)  1  188.117-118 
Pi^»  li»pecti»  (gov.        I  375.267-026 
Police  LkutenaoU  Patrol  (gov.  ser.)  375.167-038 
PoKce  Sergeaol,  Pr^inct  (gov.  mt.)  1  373.133-010 
Sheriff,  Deputy,  Chief  (gov.  ser.)  377.1 17-010 
Trafffa:  Uetttenaat  (gov,  ser.)  375.167-046 
Traffk  Secant  (gov.  ser.)  375.137-026 

SpMial  Ageat-in-Charge  (r.r.  trans.)  376.167-010 

04.01,02  lavcstlgallBg 

In^stigator,  Private  (bus.  ser.)  376.267-018 

Fire  Warden  (forestry)  452.167-010 

Accident-Preventioii-Sqaaii    Police    Officer    (gov  ter) 

375.263-010 
CttAtoms  Pauti  CMIteer  (gov.  ter.)  168.167-010 
Deputy  Sheriff,  Civil  Division  (gov.  ser.)  377.667^18 
Detective  (gov.  ser.)  375.2674)10 
Detective,  Narcotks  and  Vice  (gov.  ser.)  375.267-014 
Fire  Marriial  (gov.  ser.)  373.267-014 
Fish  and  Game  Warden  (gov.  ser.)  379.167-010 
tnvestf^r.  Narcotics  (gov.  ser.)  375.267-018 
Inve^i^KCM',        (gov.  ser.)  375.267-022 
Pilot,  Highway  Patrol  (gov.  ser.)  375. 163-014 
Pohce  |]»pector  (gov.  ser.)  II  375.267-030 
PoHce  Officer  {gov.  wtt.)  I  375.263-014 
Sheriff,  Deputy  (gov.  srr.)  377.263-010 
Special  Agent  (^v.  ser.)  375.167-042 
SpMial  Agent,  Customs  (gov.  ser.)  188.167-090 
State-Highway  Police  Officer  (gov.  ser.)  375.263-018 
Wikllife  Agent,  Regional  (gov.  ser.)  379.137-018 

investigator  (light,  t^at,  &  power)  376.367-022 


Figure  5.9  continued 
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RESPIf^TORY  THERAPfSTS 

A^hma  and  ^r^hysema  (fimg  iSs- 
ease)  patients  suffer  from  treotNiq 
(M^A^Ues.  Victims  of  heait  f^toe. 
stroke,  or  near  tfrowTHng  may  also  f^ve 
bng-term  te^athif^  pfobt^ns.  Re^riia- 
tt^  therapy  ^  ^ovtied  to  p^^tte  with 
tmatfting  proMdms.  fte^^afory  thorn- 
pists  he^  pi>tients  kraatfiing  ftmc- 
ttons  thrc^  tT^rs^,  exercise,  and 
mec^catson. 


What  They  Do 

Re^^atory  theraptsts  in  the  mffit^ 
perfomi  some  or  ^  ^  tfre  foMvif^ 
duties: 

*  As^  in  reviving  p^^nts  who  m  no 
longer  breathing  or  whose  hearts  have 
^^]|)ed 

«  Operate  m^i  mor^tor  res^ntory  mer- 
spy  ecMpnient  during  tne^ment 

*  Obsmve  and  record  patent  response 
lore^Tiralc^  t^apy 

*  C^an,  slenlfze.  myd  maintain  resf^- 
^  tt^r^  equipment 

*  lnstru<^  patients  In  breathir^  exer- 
cises to  help  of 

*  Instruct  patiente  on  how  to  c^)erate 
t^>me  req)fmtoiy  tfterapy  ec^ilpment 


Ptiyslcd  Omramte 

Fte^^atory  ther^^  may  have  to  Mt 
and  position  patients  tor  treatment 


^M^AlMniles 

.h^pful  sdiool  ftibiecls  inducfe  gen* 
eral  sder^,  d^mistry,  and  bk^y. 
Helpfi^  attr^utes  inckide: 

•  Abi%to(Mwfths&e$sfi^$ituatio(^ 

•  AbHfty  to  respond  quickty  to  emer- 
gence 

•  ^iterest  in  he^rg  others 


Worti  &nrlronment 

Bespiralory  theri^>is!5  isua^  wc^  in 
hospital  or  dinics.  in  combat  situa- 
^ns,  tfiey  may  m>rk  m  mob4e  fieW  hos- 
pitais. 


ifairwig  fiiwiUBii 

^  trahir^  c^^ts  erf  between  32 
ard  41  y^imeks  d^sroom  mstn^tion, 
^lkSi^  pract^  in  povidr^  resplra- 
1^  tfv^apy.  C^irse  content  tyi^aify 
includes: 

-  Procedures  for  operating  respiratory 
thef^)y  dQU^)n%r^ 

•  Mettocte  for  |^v«Jir^  emergency 
care 

•  Techn^L^of  r^ratofydt^;^ 

Furtt^r  training  occurs  on  tf^  jc^  arnl 
tfvoi^  ^h^arced  courses. 


Ovi^Count^parts 

Ovi^  re^^Vs^  ^w^^nsts  work  m 
t^^>lt^  ami  ^ntcs  and  for  amt^jiance 
s^vices.  Their  (fcit^  a^  strntiar  to 
^Kse  of  m^tary  rasp^atory  ^lerapists. 
CivlSan  resp^atory  tfterapists  may  be 
caSed  inhalatlc^  tfwapists  or  pulmonary 
thsr^^ts. 


The  mi^  has  ^txM  310  resf^ra^ 
tfwi^^  On  ai^age.  ^  servrces 
r^ed  abc»it  30  therapist  each 
year.  Aflar  framir^,  tfrerapsts  pro- 
nto tr^tment  in>der  tf^  cftrecton  of  a 
Bi^rytm.  experience.  0iey  ad- 
v^im  fnmc^K^  for  patients  wHh  minor 
r^pkB^  probtoms  to  carir^  tor  pa- 
torts  with  mom  serious  profc>)ems.  They 
maf  ^0  si^ervfse  and  c^rect  the  work 

otf>er  rasp^atory  theraf^ts. 
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Pigufes.io 


STANDARD  OCCUPATIONAL  CXASSIFTCATION  MANUAL 


5233  Health  AMes,  Except  Nttrsii« 

H»  mdt  group  mehsd»  occtipatkw  faivolvi^  peifomipg  vaitoss  dixies  maier  Ite  dtecticm  of 
tniaed  cncdfcal  prtcthimM^  such  m  wi^^  ^ttra^eeotiesl  sr^mttons*  ismif^  m^daok  ybtSng 
and  ttorfaig  smlia;  as^rttag  dnriog  ^y^u  ettn^iatka  of  p«tioits»  giving  ne^bd  dnee  &«8t* 
m^ts.  and  kecm^  ^tosti*  icocmfac  preptriag  trBttmoit  nmD,  suveatory  of  s^!^^  ind  iBsfrimiems; 
prepariflg,.  bottMng  and  steriliihtg  tofiutf  iDfm&a^  May  abo  asrist  fai  lAy^cal  aoo  other  tto^  treat* 


Pharmacy  l»lp«r...^„..»^,   ^  ^, — — —  573..^0743r70IO 

Fltyaical  dien^ist  raiataiit^    .  ^  57S^..^62340!O 

OecSyAtkmal  therapy  asiist»it^  ^   .  .  .  ^^Tf3.^J0763640\0 

Labonitory  anistaiit.  b^ood  md  plasma..  .  323-S73^..J>7S6t7DlO 

Chk^netor  as^am  .     ,  .   573..*««0793640IO 

Medical  asdstaot  .    .  .  Sn^jmWTOtO 

Podiaicte  amteaiit^   — ^  ^  .«^.57^  079974019 

PKy^ed  thfinpy  aide      ...573  355354010 

Ambttlaace  atsesdant,    ^   579..„  J5537401O 

Occtipattenal  thef^y  ak^    .   573  3S5377D10 

Morgue  atteadast  —  ^      573.^.^55^7010 

Oravea  wgtoatkw  ^edalist..*.........^  ^  ^^.^^..^   ^  ^  574^.^55687014 

Fonntfla-rocmi  worker      ♦   .^.^.^3l3-573....J20#S7014 

Amhttlaiice  driver...,^  ,  — ^.^^^^  ^   ^  ,  573  913683010 


Note;  Se«  pegs  9  for  cx^msfioi  d  job  cota. 
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M^or  Group  54.«--FOOD  STORES 

The  Major  Group  as  a  Whole 

This  m  A|or  grcHip  includes  retail  Btores  primarily  mgaged  in  Mllixig  food  tw  home  prepa- 
ration and  consumptioxu  Establiahm^ts  primarify  ^igaged  in  sdling  prqwed  foocb  and 
drinks  for  omstimption  as  the  premises  are  classified  in  Group  68,  and  stores  primari- 
ly engaged  in  selling  packaged  beers  and  liquors  an  damified  in  Industry  5921. 

Gro9p  Isdustry 
Na 

541  GROCERY  STORES 

5411  Grocery  Stores 

Stems,  etmmonly  known  as  supermark^  food  rtores,  and  groc^  6t(»^ 
primarily  engaged  in  the  rrtail  sale  of  all  sorts  of  canned  foods  and  dry  goods, 
such  as  tea,  cofiee,  s{tfces,  sugar,  and  fkmr;  fresh  fruits  and  v^etable^  and 
fresh  and  preimred  meats,  fi^  and  poultry* 

F^uaikiiH  ttfta  uiMt  'flag 

IVum  fbod  ttd  flCMMi  pltt%  twpt  SupumriB^^  s^MUj'-titeSl 

nit  wuO 

642  MEAT  AND  FISH  (SEAFOOD)  MARKETS,  INCLUDING  FREEZER 

P1U)VISI0NK@ 

6421  Meat  and  Pish  (S^ood)  Markets,  Inchidtng  Freezer  Provbioners 

EstaUishments  {oimarify  ^igaged  in  the  rrtail  rale  ot  fresh,  frxsm,  or 
cured  meats,  sheflfish,  bs^  other  mafoods.  lliis  indurtry  iittludes  estab- 
lishments primarily  engaged  in  fhe  r^ail  sale,  on  a  bulk  Imsis,  <tf  meat  for 
freenr  storafe  azni  in  provUinf  heme  freeaer  plans.  markets  may  butch- 
er animals  on  their  own  account,  or  they  may  Imy  from  otl^ra  Food  locker 
plants  ^imarily  ei^pac^  in  renting  lodar  space  fyr  the  storage  food  prod- 
ucts for  individual  househoUs  are  riasffififfd  in  Industry  4222.  E^ablkhmeats 
primarily  ez^sged  in  the  rsteH  sale  of  poultry  are  da^fied  in  Industry  5499* 

f^iuQji  (bod  csd  frttstr  plim^  UMt* 

643  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS 

6431  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets 

E^tablishmssita  primarily  wgngyd  in  the  retail  sale  of  fre^  fruits  and  v^^pe* 
tables.  They  are  frequently  found  in  i^iblie  or  municipal  mai^ts  or  bb  road- 
side stands.  However,  estahl^hments  which  grow  fruits  and  viq(etables  and 
sell  them  at  rt^dside  stands  are  rlf*^^^  in  Agriculture,  M^|or  Group  01. 
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IMDUSTHY/OCCUPATIOIIAL  RELATlONSHiPS  ROUTE 

<Chaft3> 


DbBct  Access 


Sctectsd  SsQfch 


Irtrostiy/Oottyaflonfli 


TreNng  O^ectory 


tndu^ries  t^^fth^  an  occupation         Occupaitons  wftMi  an  tnckMry 


Ctiist^code 

Occupatlonai 

Empf  oyment 

StatisClcs  Code 

Standard  Indu^rial  OassHteatkm  Code 

Lta  cS  Indu^rtes  WrA:h 


Ltet  erf  Oo^upatfcms  Enn^oyed 
in  a  Gt^  indt^ry 


[FIGURE  27]  INDUSTRIES  WITHIN  AN  OCCUPATION  REPORT  {sanH>le} 


North  Dakota  CIS  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Clerks  Figure  5. 1 4 
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Example  of  Local  Information 


DANE  COUHifY  ARBA  INDUSTRY  EMPLOYMENT 


INDUSTRY  EMPLOYMENT 


eoNfi  (4.0) 


THAR 


Prelloinarv  fiirure«  indicatft  60VERSMENT  (Gov).  Dane  County's 
largest  employing  sector,  Increased  400  In  October  for  a  total  of 
60.700,  State  government  increased  by  100  to  41.900,  and  local 
government  increased  by  300  for  a  total  of  IS. 500.  Federal 
government  lost  100  positions  for  a  total  of  3.300,  There  were 
1.500  ttore  public  sector  Jobs  this  October  than  last  year. 

TRAPg  (Trade)  increased  by  800  to  52.700  positions  in  October. 
Ifholesale  trade  remained  the  same  at  9,000  .but  retail  trade 
increased  by  800,  for  a  total  of  43.700.  Area  retail  locations  are 
adding  nei^  positions  for  the  holiday  trade.  This  is  the  second 
aonth  in  a  row  that  retail  trade  has  added  800  positions. 

SERVICES  {Serv)  increased  by  200  from  49,000  in  September  to  49.200 
in  October.  1990,  There  were  1.000  more  jobs  In  the  service  sector 
this  October  than  last. 

MANUFACTURING  (Mfg)  decreased  300.  for  a  preliminary  October  total 
of  28.300.  Dorable  goods  remained  the  same  at  13.800«  while 
nondurables  fell  by  300  to  a  preliminary  12.400.  There  were  1.300 
more  manufacturing  jobs  this  October  than  in  October  of   last  year. 


FINANCE.    INSURANCE   ft   REAL   ESTATE    (FIRE)    reported    in   with   19  400 


jobs.  This  was  the  same  as  last  month.  September,  However,  there 
were   still  500  more  FIRE  Industry  positions  this  October  than  last 


TRANSPORTATION.  COMWUM 1 C AT  1 ON  &  UTItlTIBS  (Traas/Comm)  also 
remained  unchanged  at  8,700,  but  was  down  100  from  last  year. 


CONSTI^UCTION  (Coast)  was  down  by  100  from  September  to  October  at 
8.900.     Employment  in  this  sector  was  up  800  from  last  year. 


year « 


Data  produced  In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatJstt»-OSDOL. 
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OUTLOOK  1 990  -  2005 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Office  of  Employment  Projections 


•  The  BLS  projections  program  is  carried  out  in  the  Office  of  Employment 
Projections. 

•  The  program  began  with  the  development  of  career  guidance  information  to 
assist  returning  veterans  from  World  War  11. 

•  Projections  for  a  1 0-  to  1 5-year  period  have  been  developed  every  other  year 
since  the  mid-1 960's. 

•  The  latest  set  of  projections,  which  covers  the  1990  -  2005  period,  is  the 
subject  of  this  slide  presentation. 
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Sequence  of  Projection  Procedures 
to  Determine  Occupational  Demand 


Component 

Four: 
Occupational 
Pro^ctlons 

Occupational  Projections 
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OUTLOOK:  1990-2005 

•  Labor  force 

•  Economic  outlook 

•  Industry  employment 

•  Occupational  employment 
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Labor  force  grows  faster  than  population 
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Labor  force  growth  by  age 
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Age  disttlbution  of  labor  force  is  changing 
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Women's  share  of  labor  force  is  growing 
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Labor  force  participation  rate  trends 
differ  for  men  and  wcnnen 
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Labor  force  grovvth  slovi^  more  for 
women  than  men 
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Labor  force  growth  by  race  and  HIsywiic  origin 
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Labor  force  entrants  by  race  and  Hispanic  origin, 

projected  1990-2005 
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Distribution  of  the  labor  force 
by  race  and  Hispanic  origin 
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OUTLOOK:  1990-2005 

•  Labor  force 

•  Economic  outlook 

•  Industry  employment 

®  Occupational  employment 


GNP  growth  and  projected  atternatives 
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Unemployment  rates  and  projected  alternatives 
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OUTLOOK:  1990-2005 

•  Labor  force 

•  Economic  outlook 

•  Industry  employment 

^  Occupational  employment 
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Employment  growth  by  major  economic  sectors, 

1975-2005 
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Employment  grovvth,  1975-90  and  projected  1990-2005 

Percent  change 
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Job  growth  in  services  outpaces 
other  industry  divisions,  1^0-2(M)5 
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Figure  5.35 


Employment  growth  within  services  and  retail 
trade  will  be  concentrated,  1990*2005 
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Industries  adding  the  most  jobs,  1990-2005 
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industries  with  tiie  most  rapid  job  declines,  19^2005 
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Industries  with  tlie  fastest  growing  output^  1990-2005 
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Fastest  growing  and  declining  manutacturing  industries,  1990*2005 
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OUTLOOK:  1990-2005 

®  Labor  force 

*  Economic  outlook 

^  Industry  employment 

*  Occupational  employment 
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Employment  growth  by  major  occupational  group,  1990-2005 
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Job  openings  for  replacement  and  growth,  1990*2005 
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Figure  5.44 
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Fastest  growing  occupations,  1990-2(M)5 
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Fastest  growing  occupations  generaily  requiring 
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Figure  5.46 
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Fastest  growing  occupations  generaiiy  requiring  post-secondary 
training  but  less  tlian  a  cotiege  degree,  1990-^5 
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Figure  5.47 
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Fastest  growing  occupations  generaily  requiring 
no  more  tlian  a  liigh  school  diploma,  1990-2005 
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Job  growth  may  be  viewed  in  two  ways: 
Changes,  1990-^5 
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Figure  5.49 
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Occupations  adding  the  most  Jobs,  1990-2005 
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Employment  change  in  declining  occupations,  1990-2005 
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Annual  earnings  of  workers  by  highest  level 
of  educational  attainment,  1987 
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Figure  5.53 
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Educational  attainment  of  workers  by  race 
and  Hispanic  origin,  1^ 
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Concentration  of  blacks  and  Hispanics 
by  major  occuf^im  group,  1990 
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Educational  Attainment  and  Earnings 

Male  versus  Female 
Year  round,  full  time  workers 
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Female  Earnings  as  a  Percent  of  Male  Earnings 
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Sample  of  How  Labor  Market  Information  Is  Used 


•  WhdnetofnsfitaryschoolgMsareaskedtodescribewhatt^ 

tdentHyordy  a  few  career  oi^tons,  and  even  those  fttster^^  Tfwfna|o%idefT6y  only  two 

cafeets,  tea^tftig  and  nursbig.  Boys,  on  ttw  otr«r  hand,  sn  able  to  iden%  many  more  potential 
ooojpaHons. 

•  Many(^er^ooOe(^wAhoutoom)^^ftigfouryeareofh^Khoolmatfiemat}re 
binKtthsen«8asa''Cftticalfner,'bi)^^ingorr»event^g}rtef(omm^ 
relied  careers. 


•  The  prepanttton  and  counsefino      receive  bi  school  coi«ft>uM  to  tto 
encounter  in  the  woiKplace.  AlShoi^oiwMtmmaiailwgkamotv^mwnswawwk^lho 
paid  l^or  forc9  foraUorpaftoftho^Uves,  the  foOowing  statist  reveal  the  cost  of  the  bias  that  they 
encounter. 


•  More  than  a  thM  of  famileshsadsd  by  women  iivebeiow  the  poverty  level. 

•  Awomffiiwi^aooBege(te{^wilty|^lyearnappioxdnatelytfiesameamount 
as  a      who  to  a  high  sdiool  gr^luate. 

•  The  tyjc^woflUng  woman  will  earn  59  cents  tor  ever>'doitar  earned  by  a  niale 
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byw^eniaies. 
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•  Women  must  work  nine  days  to  e^  what  men  get  paid  tor  five  days  of  worfc. 

•  In  comrast  to  the  pedlar  beB^Uiatthir^  are  getting  bettor  fdr  female  wortters, 
s^  1 954 the  gap  b^ween  the  wi^s  earned  by  men  and  Komen  has  n^  gotten 
sm^ier. 
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sepamed,  or  are  married  to  spouse  earning  less  th»i  $10,000  a  year. 
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Figure  6.69 
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Module  6 

Developing  An  Awareness 
of  Multicultural  Issues 


National  Career  Devdopm^t  GuideUnes-Coim^or  Competencies 

Kiiowled^  of  (tififerem  cultures  to  interact  effectively  with  all  pq;mlatioiis. 

Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  changing  biased  attitudes  that  stereotype 
others  by  gender,  race,  age,  and  culture. 

Knowledge  of  basic  concepts  relate  to  career  counseling,  such  as  career 
develofmient,  career  progressions,  and  career  patterns. 

Knowledge  of  difiering  cultund  values  and  their  relationship  to  woik  values. 

Knowledge  of  unique  career  planning  needs  of  minorities,  women,  persons 
with  disabilities,  and  older  persons. 

Knowledge  of  altemative  approaches  to  career  planning  needs  for  individuals 
with  specific  needs. 


BECOMING  AWARE  OP  MULTICULTURAL 

ISSUES 

MODULE  6 


Outline  Topic   Delivery  Methods  Trainei's  Notes 


DEVELOPING  AN  AWARENESS  OF 
MULTICULTURAL  ISSUES 


MODULES 


INTRODUCTORY 
SCENARIOS  TO 
ILLUSTRATE 
CULTURAL 
DIFFERENCES 


Answers  to  Cultural 
Awareness  Exercise 


SitaaOon  «1. 

You  have  pUmned  a  brainstonning  activity  to  illustrate  job  dusters 
and  career  classificatioiis.  Why  would  this  activity  be  difficult  to 
use  with  some  i^rtscipants? 

Situation  #2. 

Y<m  have  planned  an  lee  Iveaker"  activity  that  requires  the 
partidpants  to  conununicate  nmveibany.  What  must  be  taken 
into  consideration? 

Situation  «S. 

During  a  group  ei^rdse,  two  |»rticipants  begin  to  aigue  with  one 
another  quite  kudy.  What  should  you  do-try  to  mediate  their 
dispute,  or  stay  out  of  it  and  hope  that  they  can  settle  it?  Why? 

Situation  «4. 

Tou  are  introducing  yourself  to  anew  dass.  As  you  discuss  your 
badcground  with  the  stiuknts,  you  notice  that  some  of  tiwm  are 
not  lotting  directly  at  yoa  Wl^not? 

Situation  «5. 

Y<rar  studmts  are  working  in  poups  to  complete  a  16  minute  team 
building  activity.  They  are  veiy  ^thusiastic  and  involved.  When 
you  tell  them  that  their  discussion  time  is  up,  some  indents 
appear  to  be  dismayed  Why? 

Situation  «6. 

One  of  your  students  has  providml  you  with  some  valuaUe 
materials  fvr  your  course.  You  take  some  dass  time  to  recognize 
him/her  with  a  q»cial  thanks  fSsr  his/her ^rts.  The  student 
api^ars  to  ipiore  yimr  ezi»«Mioa  9f  gratitude.  Why? 

Answers  to  Cultural  Awareness  Exercise 

1.  Otoi^  ^cirion  making  and  brainstorming  m^  not  work  as 
well  in  some  cultures.  Participants  mi^  feel  tiiat  they  will 
lose  &ce  if  others  ^  not  agree  with  them;  therefore  they 
may  be  less  Hkety  to  oSSer  their  ideas. 

2.  Contact  betw^  unmarried  taen  and  women  is  forbidden  in 
some  cultures.  Men  and  women  are  not  allowed  to  toudi 
one  another.  Ilierefoie,  activities  ^uld  not  indude  any 
physi^  contact  b^wem  the  swes. 

3.  Losing  an  aigummt  is  not  ali»^  le^ei^able  in  some 
cultures;  a  win/win  nmclusion  is  prdbrred.  Therefm^, 
mediation  is  the  approach  to  take  in  order  that  both  sides 
win  sometiiing  in  the  argument 
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INTRODUCTION 


To  he  efiieetiv«,  it  is 
necnmry  to  Bdofpt 
mnrnoHnf  grnilt  nnd 
■trategiM  that  are 
ooiifisteiit  with  tiie 
^enfs  cultural  and 
ethnte  orkntati<m. 


The  purpose  of  tliis 
nodote  if  to  isttoduoe 
multicultural  issues  in 
career  development 


DEFINmONS 

Ethnic  Blinority 


5. 


6. 


In  some  cultures,  it  is  considered  disrespect  to  )o<^ 
someme  directly  in  the  eye.  Tfie  students  may  be  showing 
respect  fay  lookteg  away. 

TisM  (Wunes  are  n<^  lis  imiwrtant  in  some  cultures; 
personal  rdationab^  are  paramount  Students  may 
rmit  being  held  to  r%id  schedules  that  interrupt 
prodnrtive  AseussioiM  with  dasomates. 
In  aeme  culturM,  tiiore  is  more  emi^iasis  tm  the  group. 
Some  people  may  M  uncomfortable  being  singled  out  for 
indiv^ual  attastion. 

Ifilrodttetim 

What  ttcmants  fbr  these  varied  reartions?  These  scenarios 
illustrate  a  vari^cfcoltural  and  ethnic  badsgrounds.  This 
module  will  sesk  to  develop  an  awareness    cultural  and  ethnic 
infhiencM  that  are  cwitral  to  eadi  individuaTs  devel^ment 

S^f-knowledge  is  essoi^  in  fbrming  one's  ^entity.  Part  of  this 
sdf-knowledge  comes  iVom  tiie  vahira  and  faeU^  derived  from 
one's  eultoral  and  ethnic  background.  These  values  and  beliefs 
oftoi  Ibrm  the  core  of  one's  identity.  likewise,  one's  cultural  and 
^hnk  baekgroumi  is  often  the  basis  for  how  one  evaluates  the 
relative  status  and  worth  among  careers  and  concomitantly  how 
ded^ons  are  made. 

To  be  ^IMve,  carew  ^rehqmimt  Dsdlitators  are  ena>uraged  to 
adopt  counseling  goals  and  rtrategies  that  are  consistent  with  the 
dioit^s  culU^  and  ethnic  orientation.  To  do  that,  it  is  im|M>rtant 
to  devel^  an  awareness  of  ime's  own  cultural  background  and  that 
of  cither  cultures.  The  literature  is  fhll  (^popular  stereotypes,  both 
iw^tive  and  native,  that  tend  to  portmy  eftnic  groups  as 
hoa^meous.  In  our  opiniMi,  this  p»^>ective  serves  to  i^rpetuate 
cultural  nqrths  and  makes  it  very  diilicult  to  become  engaged  in 
etirat-centered  career  counseling. 

The  purpose  of  this  module  is  to  introduce  multicultural  issues  in 
carmr  <bve!opment  and  to  complete  activities  that  will  help 
devek^  ymir  awarenen  of  ditferoices  between  the  cultures  and 
ethnic  grMqM.  ^pMific  barriers  and  solutions  to  meeting  the  career 
development  needs  of  <»ir  multicultural  society  will  then  be 
examined. 

Definitions 

Flrs^  a  few  key  terms  and  definitions  will  be  presented. 
Sthnks  Minority 

A  p«rs(m  who  identifi^  with  a  common  and  distinctive  culture 
or  language  that  is  not  of  the  migority  population  in  a  country. 
(Rifenbaiy,  1991) 
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Ethnocentrisxn 


Multieulturalism 


Mttltictiltursl  Counseling 


WHY 

MULTICULTURAL 

CAREER 

COUNSELING? 

Over  the  next  decade, 
people  €i  etAor  and  ethnic 
minorities  will  make  up  a 
large  ihare  of  those 
entering  the  labor  fsroe. 


Kthnocentriras 

A  toadency  to  view  cultures  other  than  one's  own  with  disfavor, 
vfYdch  resaka  in  a  sense    inherit  cultural  superimity. 
aUfbtdMuy,  1991) 

MulUoulturalism 

Recognizing,  understanding  and  ^>preciating  cultures  other 
than  one's  own.  It  stresses  an  e^redation  of  the  impact  of 
differencM-race,  dass,  age,  sex,  physical  attr&utes, 
socnaVaffiMt^nal  orientation  and  religion.  A  muHkultural 
fbSlxaoshy  is  cm  Uiat  promotoi  tl»  admowledgemrat, 
aiqyredation  and  usi^  «f  ealtural  diffiwmees  as  a  critical 

in  the  devaltqnnent  anl  implem^tatiai  of  any  syirtem, 
institution,  |m>gram  or  cnirictilunL  (Hi^^mbaiy,  1991) 

Mnltlcnitiiral  Counseling 

An  intervention  process  that  places  equal  em^iasis  on  the 
ethnic  and  eoltoral  iminres^ms  of       eoomi^  and  client. 
The  gMl  in  multicultural  eonnselh^  is  to  help  cUrats  empower 
themselvN  for  mviummental  masteiy  and  comjMtenoe.  (Lee, 
1991) 

Why  Multicultural  Career  Counseling? 

According  to  the  1^  Cmsiu,  i^ople    ool«r  and  ethnic  minorities 
wiUfaeagrowii^diareofthe  workfom.  Bladu  remain  the 
laigest  mhiority  but  the  dramatic  increase  in  Hispanics  and  Asians 
hi£cato  an  kicrea^ii^  diversified  racial,  ethnic  and  cultural  mix 
in  this  country.  In  fi^  between  U85  and  ^K)0,  pecqple  of  color 
will  comprise  29%  of  the  net  additions  to  the  woik  force  and  will 
make  up  more  than  15%  of  the  wwk  force  in  the  year  2(K>0. 


NON-WWTES  Af«  A  OROWING  SHARE 
OF  Hffi  WORKFORCE 
(numbere  in  mraom) 


SfiQfi 

Worl^  Age  P^Kiialion 

137.1 

184.1 

213.7 

{IS*.} 

Non-W?^  Share 

10.9% 

13.6% 

15.7% 

Latxy  Fbree 

82.9 

115.5 

140.4 

NofvWhte  Share 

11.1% 

13,1% 

15.5% 

L^wr  Foros  increase 

(Over  f^evtoM  PertocO 

X 

32.7 

2S.0 

Non-Whtte  Share 

X 

18.4% 

29.0% 

Soufn;  WofMCHW  2000, 1987 


Figure  ti.l 
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we  are  to  do  our  Job 
ethetMy,  it  ii  essential 
that  tlie  edtxcatkmal  and 
career  needs  of  these 
individiials  be  addressed. 


Figure  6.2 

In  oo^junctitm  with  these  ^tistics,  the  authors  of  Wwkfi^ve  2000 
(1987)  note  that: 

*  relative  rates  of  unemployment  and  earnings  among 
minoriti^  have  not  improved  during  the  past  <tecade  and 
may  become  worse; 

*  bli^s  and  Hispanic  are  overrepresented  among  declining 
occupations;  and 

*  Macks,  IfiqMUiics  and  other  minority  groui»  ft«quently  are 
con^trated  in  a  small  nun^r  of  central  cities  beset  fay 
severe  economic  and  sodal  problems. 

Traditionally,  our  educational  efforts  have  focused  on  the  average 
student  and  have  tended  to  overI<»k  the  qwdal  n^ds  <^  stuiteits 
who  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  white,  middle  class,  physically 
i^e  society.  Also,  we  have  trequently  owlooked  the  needs 
minority  IM)pu]ations. 

If  we  are  to  do  our     effectively  as  career  devd^ment 
facilitators,  it  is  essential  that  the  educational  and  career  needs  of 
these  individuals  be  addressed.  Givrai  tiie  state  (^the  labor 
mark^  and  the  declining  birth  rate,  we  are  witnessii^  a  rare 
opportunity  to  present  better  job  prospects  for  historically 
disadvantaged  people,  many  of  whom  are  cultural  and  ethnic 
minority  groups. 

Some  ethnic  and  cultural  minorities  see  the  «>unseling  pro^ss  as 
contrary  to  their  own  life  experiences  and  inappropriate  or 
insufficient  for  their  m       In  particular,  many  career 
development  theories  are  inherently  ineffective  because  they  do  not 


CULTURAL 

AWARENESS 

QUESTIONNAIRE 


Cultural  AwaraiesK 
A  Self'Assessment 
Questionnaire 


a^muit  for  the  effects  (tf  racism,  sexian  oi^  dassism  <m  career 
development  Tlie  tn^litiona)  th«»iM  fireqiimitly  ft>ais  on  the  role 
of  perscmality  and  n^eet  the  ii^oM^  ti  socbeohuial, 
environmental  and  economic  forces  on  individual  choice,  assuming 
pw^Ie  <tf  all  cultures  haw  the  same  array  d  opoi  to  them. 

Cultural  Awareness  Questionnaire 

(To  the  Trainer:  Read  the  fbUowing  questions  to  the  group.  You  can 
open  this  up  fin"  dis(»88ion  or  lawe  the  partieipants  with  their 
persmal  thoughts  and  mov€  onto  the  next  U^J 

In  Older  to  be^me  aware  t£  your  muhaeultural  experiences,  take  a 
few  minutes  to  think  about  the  following  quertions. 

Cultural  Awareness:  A  Self-Assessment  Questionnaire 

1.  Think  ba^  to  your  childhood  days. 

Did  you  have  mudi  ctmtact  witii  people  of  culbires  different 
firom  your  own?  If  yes,  at  what  age?  If  no,  whw  did  you 
finally  experience  people  of  other  cultures? 

Did  you  benefit  firom  your  omtact  (i.e.,  q^nding  time  with 
families  that  had  configurations  different  than  your  own  or 
e^loying  the  experience  of  a  friend's  Bar  Mitzvah  celebration)? 
If  yes,  what  were  the  benefits? 

Were  there  customs  or  behaviors  in  the  culture  that  you  did  not 
understand?  Where  there  reaction  fnm  your  parents  or  ^onds 
that  you  did  not  understand? 

Did  you  ref^  or  interact  with  people  from  another  culture  the 
way  you  iranted  to  at  the  time,  m  the  way  others  (peers, 
parents)  wanted  you  to  Mt?  Why? 

What  messages  did  your  family  and  friends  give  you  about 
people  from  other  cultures? 

2.  Think  about  the  present 

Do  you  have  much  contact  with  students  or  peers  of  cultures 
unlike  your  own? 

If  yes,  have  you  benefitted  in  some  way  fnm  yoixr  omtact  with 
them?  (i.e.,  learning  about  a  different  perspective  on  a  p^tical 
issue  or  hearing  about  a  coun^  unknown  to  3^tt.)  If  no,  why 
has  there  been  littie  contact  in  your  life  with  other  cultures? 

Do  you  feel  that  you  interact  with  people  from  other  cultures 
the  way  you  want  to,  or  the  way  others  want  you  to  act?  Why? 

How  does  the  media  affect  your  views  of  people  firom  other 
cultures? 
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DYNAMICS  IN 
CULTURALLY 
RESPONSIVE 
COUNSELING 

niete  dynamics  are  based 
on  the  assonqitfon  that 
culturally  re^KMisive 
Goonselors  mast  work 
with  an  understanding  of 
culture. 

The  Oient^t  Level  o! 
Ethnic  Identity  and 
Acculturation: 
Theee  stages  of  personal 
devi^opment  cover  a  wide 
range  of  identiAia^n 
with  the  dominant  culture 
and  the  group  of  origin. 


What  is  different  about  your  attitude  and  beli^  regarding 
cultural  difference  now,  that  did  not  exist  when  you  were  a 
child?  Why? 

(Adapted  from:  M  Introdtu^im  to  MuItieuUunU  Issues  in  Ca*ter 
Dmfdcpmmt) 

Dynamice  in  Cnltitgal^  Raajpnaalva  fV>tiw^]|4ng 
In  the  past,  eultural  diffoences  have  largebr  been  ignmd  in  the 
Mreo*  develqnn«it  lm>eeM.  As  our  sod^  becomee  more  diverse, 
the  needs  cf  other  cultures  can  no  longer  be  ^[nored.  Lee  and 
Richardson  (19BI)  have  Identified  ^ys^nies  that  are  espedally 
important  in  rahuraOy  r^Nmsive  craiM^ing.  lliese  <|ynamks 
need  to  be  eonsidered  Airing  the  hehnng  process,  lli^arelniilt 
on  the  assumption  that  culturally  responidve  counselors  must  base 
thehr  work  on  an  un^rstanding    cuhxirM.  Ihe  diallei^  to  meet 
the  diverse        of  dients  can  be  atbbres^  by  conddering  the 
following: 

The  Client's  Level  of  Ethnic  Identity  and  Acculturation. 

These  stagM  of  iMnrsonal  deveKqm^t  can  rangs  from  Httto  or 
no  i(ten^c8ti<m  with  the  (kminant  culture  and  complete 
kientification  with  the  groiq>  of  oi^in  to  comi^^  identifiration 
with  the  dominant  culture  and  little  i<tentificai&m  with  the 
ethnic  groi9  of  oigin.  Ihe  status  of  ethnic  Uentity  and 
acculturation  may  be  influenced  by  a  variety  <tf  fiMtors  such  as 
age,  length  of  re^dence  in  the  Unit^  States,  level  of  education 
attained,  extmt  at  earperien^  with  racism  and  socioeconomic 
states. 

Sue  (1978)  developed  a  ihunework  for  understanding  clients 
who  are  culturally  differoit  than  the  counselor.  Sue's 
framework  responds  to  this  challenge  to  understand  the  level  of 
ethnic  identity  and  acculturation  timt  Lee  and  Ridiaidson 
discuss.  Sbe's  model  in«)r{K>rates  the  CMieepts  of  locus  of 
control  ami  locus  of  responsibility  in  a  person's  ethnic  identity. 
First,  a  few  definitions: 

•  Internally  controlled  people  are  those  who  believe  that 
rdnforcement  is  primarily  a  product  of  tfieir  own 
actions. 

•  External^  ^ntrolled  |»<^le  are  thMe  who  believe  that 
reinforcement  is  not  entire^  self-related,  but  can  also 
result  from  luck,  chance,  fate  or  others. 

•  Internal  Iwus  of  re^KmsiHlity  means  that  a  perum's 
success  or  failure  can  be  attributed  to  personal  qualities 
or  skills. 

•  External  locus  of  responsibility  means  that  a  person's 
envimiment  is  more  powerful  than  personal  qualities 
or  skills. 
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Figure  6.3 


Sue^s  Model  is  based  on 
two  intersctinc 
coBtinuums:  locus  of 
oo&trtd  and  locus  of 
rMponsibilily. 


Other  foctors  to  be 
con8ide??d  indude  family 
influences,  sez-role 
socializBtion,  religious 
and  spiritual,  and  Uie 
inrndgrant  experience. 


As  seen  in  Figaie  6.3,  theie  two  cMicspts  are  put  together  to 
provide  fmu  dsfifermt  ways  in  which  to  view  how  indiviihuito 
interact  with  their  oivirwnnent  I^ase  note  that  there  are 
differences  within  race  and  eUinic  groups  based  on  &etors  such 
as  gender  and  class.  Sue  believes  th^  Quadrant  I  typifies  the 
American  midiBe  class  culture.  Pso^  in  this  quadrant  believe 
they  are  re^xmsible  for  what  hai^Mis  to  thraa  md  haiw  tlM 
power  to  diange  their  fiite.  Sue  beltevn  thiU  arare  mirorities 
fit  into  one  of  the  other  quadrants.  Bfembers  of  minority 
groui>s  fiequentiy  feel  as  though  they  have  less  power  to 
chanqge  tiiemselves  or  thdr  envirmmoii.  Cminsekns  need  to 
understand  their  own  world  view,  as  it  esists  on  these 
hiteracting  continuums,  but  alsc  that  of  their  etients.  Most 
importantiy,  th^  need  to  accept  the  legitismcy  cf  the  other's 
point  of  view. 

There  are  other  factors  to  be  condd«red  by  career  development 
facilitators  in  multicultural  counseling.  Ihese  fiutors  can  either 
serve  to  limit  or  enhance  career  devetopmeni  'Dieyare: 

Family  Influences.  Understanding  and  ^preciation  of  how 
the  fomily  <^  origin  and  current  partner  and^r  children  play  a 
critical  role  as  one's  n4>port  system  in  the  career  decisiim 
making  process. 

Sex-Role  Sodalization.  Different  perceptions  of  the  roles  of 
men  and  women  offset  carer  development  and  should  be 
considered  in  culturally  response  counseling. 

Religious  and  Spiritual  Influences.  Religious  institutions 
are  imiwrtant  source  of  pqrehol^icd  siq»port.  Rel%ious 
lewierdiip  is  an  iminntant  support  system  during  d^issfm 
making  and  problem  resohitifm. 

Immigration  E:q»erieni».  In  additim  to  cultural  beliefs  and 
practices,  immigrants  bring  with  them  the  trauma  and  hisUny 
of  separation  from  their  homelands.  Some  have  been  lured  by 
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THE  ROLE  OF 
SCHOOLS 


The  schofd  can  play  a 
in«jor  rote  in  linking  the 
maigr  oilttirM  witiiia  it. 


the  promise  ai  Moneraic  (qj^pMiunity  and  ^l^ra  have  fled 
political  unrest,  wars,  starvation,  ete.  The  ma^r  diallenge 
dten  is  renmdHng  Uieir  wishM  to  maintain  eoHural  customs 
while  ^airthig  to  a  new  culture  and  new  «9eetaUons. 

Hie  Bolfi  of  Sdmoto 

SdMols  have  oOea  been  seen  as  the  support  for  all  individuals  in 
their  educational  and  career  pursuits.  The  school  can  play  a  m^jor 
role  in  linking  the  many  cultures  within  it  and  outside  it.  Some 
Mhools  do  an  outstanding  job  of  establishing  these  liaisons  and 
cdefa'^ing  cultural  diversity;  othOTs  do  n«>t  AMOidii^  to  Anlson 
(1885),  Bwioas  problems  will  arise  hi  edncatioiml  and  traming 
systems  un^  tite  flawing  cenditiffiis  (Note:  AHhoa^the 
following  discussion  focuses  on  the  sdiod,  many  of  these  concepts 
can  be  tran^nrred  to  the  work  plaee): 

•  When  formal  sqpr^ation,  isolatim  and  alienation  are 
pr^nt,  this  can  ImA  to  divisivMiees  and  nidal  c<mllicts. 

vidous  and  race  riots  01^  mfovced  uAtwA  busing 
to  ^hi^  a  racial  iKiIanee  in  Bosttm's  puUie  ^moIs  ars  an 
illustration  of  the  dTects  of  school  segregation. 

•  Wien  tha«  is  informal  segr^pstkm  in  sduwls,  i.e., 
castelSke  SMial  separate,  sndi  as  ^ueaticmal  tracking 
systems  that  separate  students  according  to  past 
adiievement  re^rds,  situations  that  hinder  eross  cultural 
understanding  and  oommunkation  will  continue  to  occur. 

•  When  oiltural  diversity  goes  unrecc^nized,  and  a^eptance 
is  left  to  dian^  mii^^  educai^mal  climate  with 
muHkuHural  Wming  will  be  warted  experiences;  iMhers 
leave  recognition  and  acceptance  to  chance. 

In  addititm,  thm  will  be  communic^n  prc^ms  for 
people  when  the  following  condititms  exist' 

•  When  cultural  differences  are  viewed  only  as 
delleieac^  imojde  will  nrt  be  valued  for  theb 
individual  differM^es  and  their  q>Mial  herit^«eft. 

•  When  subcultures  are  vtewed  as  a  group,  we 

trad  to  lump  all  minority  groui»  ti^ether  and 
depict  them  as  having  identieal  attributes  and 
pr(d>lem8. 

•  When  language  differences  are  viewed  only  as 
deficits,  bilingualism  is  no  longer  seen  as  an  asset 

•  Wheaprestuiqrtifmsof  IntelUwtoalii^Mnlty 
are  based  on  cultural  group  Identity  or 
mombershlp,  we  can  foil  into  the  mental  trap  of 
thinking,  for  example,  that  all  members  of  a 
particular  radal  group  do  poorly  in  particular 
disciplines. 
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When  iadlvidiial  potential  §om  tindiMovered 
and  uawcoiriiti»d,  every  perons's  unique  abilities 
and  pertonal  tataits  are  not  awakened  and 
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•   When  ladtvidnal  pemmallty  traita  are  over 
diangraliacd  aiocmdia^  to  mltiml  gtoup 
identtty  or  membenhip,  we  see  a  powm  only  as 
a  membCT  of  a  gnap  r^ber  than  as  an  individua]. 

The  Bole  of  C^mver  and  Labor  Mari»t  JnioraatiUm 
Akng  with  stroia,  hi^agWi  dan  bound,  and  cnHiural  barriers,  the 
latk  of  Mreer  and  labo?  mariiet  information  and  the  limited 
knowledge  that  many  ^hnie  and  caltoral  minorities  have  about  the 
wearM  of  «mk  prMMito  additional  diallenges  to  their  eare«r 
^vdoimraDl  An  hidivyiiafi  kiM»wle^  ^tiie  mvkl  woik 
partialljr  depotds  upoa  part  work  eipaieneea  and  the  d^pree  of 
ejcpwurstopwqde  whowwkfai  awMerangsef  oeeopaticms 
(Mar^,  1991). 

Hioio  providing  odacattonal  and  career  plamdag  eervicee 
alM  need  tos 


l^m  to  recognfae  and  fqqn-Miate  difierences  between 

themselves  ami  the  ^mts  they  serve; 

examine  their  own  ethnocentric  values  of  paternalism  and 

m^emaHsm  and  the  lai^nags  associated  with  these 

values; 

oiMimtand  the  iaqiortaiue  of  ai^  ne^  finr  positive  role 
moctels  whe  rq»iMent  t^  dienVs  racial  and  ethnic 
badtgroonds; 

create  a  multicultural  environmoit  for  clients  and  value 

the  backgnmnds  from  whidi  tl^y  come; 

cMisiiter  issues  simooi^hv  rad«n  whm  they  arise  by 

addressing  them  directly  and  talkhig  ^oot  tibem; 

r«id  and  research  information  about  the  historical,  social. 

economic  and  political  fiictMB  affinNing  the  clients; 

inchidii^  statistks  related  to  work  foive  participation  rates, 

idmtify  and  promote  fiall  development  of  a  dient^s 

potent; 

re^)ect  and  value  ethnk  and  rac^  diversity; 
recognize  whsi  cultural  different  are  affecting 
commnnteatkn  and  make  aptt9pr^t»  adjustments; 
promote  reqwrnsSble,  oritkal  thinkii^  in  clients  to  empower 
them  to  be  Hisir  own  advMKitos; 

awaken  and  expand  each  client's  desire  to  strive  for  his/her 
fall  potential;  and 
be  op&n  and  Mcepting 

(Brown  and  Bnx^  1984). 
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ACTIONS  TO  BE 
TAKEN 


SUMMARY 


Afltioni  to  Be  Takra 

There  are  spedfo  aetlonB  that  can  be  taken  by  career  development 
fi^iHtatorB  to  achieve  these  personal  end  prdbseknal  goals: 

•  CareOT  devdopmettt  &cilMnB  seed  to  leeognise  and 
oKminiif  Aft  Aiiuentiofml  Mid  cMeer  voida  in 

dtoadvantaffsd  diants. 

•  CaFewrdeve^maat^iHtatori  need  to  gptoirtrf  their 
offices  and  become  dtmgB  ageate  and  fkdlitators  who 
mod^  the  albets  of  diaefkaiottfeery  political,  soeial  and 
ectmomte  forces  <«  mfasority  groups. 

•  Career  develoiaBent  fkrilitators  need  to  work  toward 
increa^ng  tiie  partie^MtioQ  rate  of  ethnic  mroorities  in 
nontraditional  oureeft  and  to  &vri^  strategies  that 
eneooragB  achtevemeot  io  Mstaiie  eemBes  that  are 
prerequisitas  for  enteAig  those  caivm. 

•  TediaiqaMUiat  broaden  canw^tbasfiMT  clients  riumld 
bemaatered.  ISiis BwarenoM of o^ortnnity is critieaL 

•  Strategy  to  rtre^thsn  self'eenc^  must  be  indued. 


American  soeieiy  is  rai^dly  dianging  to  a  suHne  dhrerse  mix  of 
ciilttires.  In        to  serve  the  mmy  ci^isrM  in  nir  communities, 
rareer  ^velqnnmt  &eiHtatiMrs  need  to  dev^ip  new  th^nries  and 
strategies  for  meeting  multicultural  needs  as  th^  assist  their 
cls^ts  in  career  planning  and  development 

This  module  has  introduced  some  t^tha  multicultural  issues  in 
career  fkvek^mmit  In  ord«' to  underhand  more  dmit  these 
topics,  consult  tiie  resource  list  ftnnd  in  this  module.  It  is  now 
time  to  compete  several  activi^  that  wSi  hsip  you  to  umterstand 
y<mr  cultural  bi^cgroufd  better  ai^  ih»  different  that  «rist 
betwett)  euItuTM  and  anm^  individuals  who  have  not  beoi  raised 
within  tiie  same  cultural  milieu. 

In  addressing  the  ne^  to  readi  out  to  one  another  i^ross  culture, 
the  late  Jawaharlal  N^ru,  tiie  lea^  of  India,  advised: 

"If  we  seek  to  understand  a  imopikt  we  Haee  to  try  to  put 
tmrs^imt  as  far  OS  m  can,  in  that  partkalar  hiOfHiaU 
backgrmmd.^  If  we  wish  to  conoinee  them,  we  have  to  use  their 
language  as  far  as  we  can,  not  iaaguage  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
the  word,  but  the  language  of  the  mind." 
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NON-WHITES  ARE  A  GROWING  ^RE 
OF  THE  WORKFOI^ 

(numbers  in  miHions) 
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Concentration  of  Blacks  and  Hispanics 
by  Major  Occupational  Groupi  1988 
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Module  7 

Specific  Needs 
of  Adults 


Nadonal  Career  Developmoit  Guidelines-Counsdor  Competencies 

Knowledge  of  developmental  issues  individuals  address  throughout  die 
life  span. 

Knowledge  of  decision  making  and  transition  mo^ls. 

Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  changing  biased  attitudes  that  steieotyi^ 
others  by  gender,  race,  age,  and  culture. 

Knowledge  of  basic  concepts  related  to  career  counseling,  such  as  career 
development,  career  progressions,  and  career  patterns. 

Skills  to  use  career  development  resources  and  techniques  designed  for 
specific  groups. 

Knowledge  of  unique  career  planning  needs  of  minorities,  women,  persons 
with  disabilities,  and  older  persons. 
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SPECIFIC  NEEDS  OF  ADULTS 

MODULE  7 


INTRODUCTION 

It  Is  prMeM  tliat  eadi 
adult  win  have 
a^razimatdy  wvaa  Jobs 
diuiag  dii^  adult  lii^ 
HUs  meaus  tluU  there  will 
ootttiaue  to  he  a  laiVB 
percentage  of  adults  who 
will  need  anient 
iaftinBatkm  to  plan  theM 


There  are  many  issues 
that  distingui^  the  needs 
of  an  adult  in  career 
transition  from  those  of  a 
younger  person. 


ASSUMPTIONS 
THAT  DIRECT 
ADULT  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT 
INTERVENTIONS 


Introdueticm 

It  is  predicted  that  eadi  one  of  us  will  have  approximately  seven  jobs 
during  our  adult  lives.  CHvra  that  level  of  diango  and  movement 
within  the  mk  fme,  there  are,  and  will  e(mtinue  to  be,  a  lar^ 
iw^rtage  of  adidts  who  win  coatlnualfy  ne^  currmt  inibrmatira  to 
|4an  dianges  in  their  ww^  lives.  This  m^ns  we  need  to  think  about 
not  only  jnwkihig  inf^nvnatim  and  career  d6velo]Hn«it  servkM  to 
sdiool-aged  youth  who  are  {^eparing  for  their  initial  entry  into  the 
world  of  work,  but  also  to  adults,  many    whom  are  dialling  jobs, 
moving  into  the  woric  fbrce  for  the  fint  time,  or  choomng  to  wmrk  well 
b^md  th^      and  7(h. 

The  issues  that  adults      are  in  many  ways  similar  to  those  who 
mter  the  woik  finire  dirMtly  ftiKm  sdiool.  Adults  ne^  hiformiAion 
about  themselves  and  the  environment,  as  well  as  effective  dedsion 
making  ^lls.  There  are,  howevw,  many  issues  that  distii^uish  the 
needs  of  an  adult  in  career  trandtion  from  those  of  a  younger  person. 
Of  si^ial  m«rit  are  the  i^uH's       woi%  expertoiees,  teimre  time 
pursuits,  &mil^  respimsifailitim  and  overall  Ufestyle.  Another  Ihctor 
to  consider  for  adults  is  the  need  for  reassurance  that  career  planning 
and  midlife  reassessments,  bc4h  voluntary  and  involuntaiy,  can  be 
healthy  moves  for  an  individual  to  undertake.  According  to  Zuidier 
(1890)  particular  issues    concern  for  adxilts  in  career  transition  are: 

•  they  are  generally  unaware  of  potential  occupations  and  lack 
direction; 

•  they  have  not  kept  pace  with  changing  job  technolc^^ 
procedures  and  practices; 

•  many  ha^  a  single  car^r  orientation  and  do  not  understand 
the  beneflts  and  prdUems  that  accompany  a  career  change; 
and 

•  th^  ore  unfulfilled  in  their  present  career  and  are  seardiing 
for  challenge  and  meuiing. 

"niis  module  examines  the  career  and  labor  market  information  needs 
of  adults  who  are  making  car^r  changes. 

Assnnqptioas  That  Direct  Adult  Can^r  Developn^nt 
Interventions 

The  following  assumptions  should  direct  aduh  career  development 
interventions  (l^or,  1985). 

Assumption  1. 

Career  development  is  a  continuoiis  process  over  the  life  span. 
Assumption  2; 

Career  development  involves  both  choice  and  a4}ustment  issues. 
Assumption  3. 

Both  career  choice  and  "uiiiustment  involves  content  and  process 
variables. 
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A  THEORETICAL 
FRAMEWORK 


A  Theorotical  FramewttA 

Bas^  on  tl^M  araxmirtkms.  Minor  (1985)  devel(^)ed  a  tlieorHacal 
basb  for  fl^t  career  eraiM^ing  pit^ranu. 


•  Individuals  sekkm  r^ard  Ht^r  mr^n  in  the  same  way 
tfarras^KR^  flieir  tivra  and  tiny  bdiave  ^iSmnify  at  various 
tin^  in  tiMir  livM. 

•  C3M4eM<^oeea|»li<HuI&ld8  aid  f9>Miflcj<^  at  certain 
tin^  are  bifluMieed  by,  and  can  be  iHr^^ed  from,  mtain 
indii^hial  dian^ori^ica,  radi  as  intell^ence  and 
adiievamoit;  apecial  sldlls  and  talents;  tito  ability  to  relate  to 
p^^;  individual  needs,  valora  and  goals;  and  pereimality 
type. 

•  Choi^  of  oceupa^onfiil  fields  and  i^^ecific      also  am 
inflttoieed  by  &etors  external  to  the  iiuUvidaa].  These 
include  the  reinforcement  received  fnm  parental  and  career 
rdated  a^vitim,  eonuaunity  infloMiees,  hmiify  requirements 
and  vah^  the  eoononic  and  mal  conditi<ais  of  the  &mily 
and  socs^,  <q^wrtaniti6s  fof  leamii^  the  availal^lity  of 
infi»rmati(Hi  mA  historical  evmts. 

•  ThB  i»rooM8    making  choiees  ab(Kxt  o^npatknal  fields  or 
spMi&  jd»  fi^tows  a  gmeral  pattern  c^oqiloration, 
crystal!  izfltion,  citoke  and  ekri&ation. 

•  Tiie  proMM  <^  making  a4iu^ment8  to  new  choices  follows  a 
paUem  ci  induction  and  integratiim,  or  balance,  betwem  the 
n«eds  of  the  hidividual  and  tiie        of  tiiose  around 
him/her,  »ich  as  the  &mity.  Fiv  oxaropte,  a  person  may 
aiti^ire  to  a  carror  as  a  ^in^rt  piani^  Init,  as  a  result  of 
persmial  abilities  and  environmental  factors,  he/she  mi^ 
be^me piano  teacher. 

•  A4ju8tmwt  to  the  Mnsequences  of  occupational  or  specific  job 
choice  d^>ends  <m  fi^rs  in  the  work  ervironment  and  on 
Ae  diaractori^ks  of  the  individual.  Ihe  most  difficult 
ad(}ustmait  is  relate  to  the  magnitude    Uie  discrepancy 
between  what  the  individud  npecta  to  find,  in  terms  of 
r^IuirraMnts  luid  rawards,  and  what  the  envirtmment 
provides  in  those  areas.  In  short,  people  do  not  always  get 
what  th^  ho|^  to  get  firom  a  paurtiaUar  ^  Information 
resotvces  and  services  can  be  e^>ecially  important  in 
addressing  these  concerns. 

•  Satis&ct^  and  aneam  depends  on  how  people  fit  into  their 
work  envhtmm«iL  Individuals  must  be  able  to  express  their 
values  and  interests,  play  rol^,  and  perform  activities  that 
Uiey      are  ivprc^riate. 

•  Sati^BctiMi  in  a  q>ee^  jcb  comes  firom  receiving  positive 
fee<9bi^  on  a  suc^essfiil  perfinman^  and/or  meetog  an 
internally  d^ed  challeiige  «u]  a^mplidiment. 

•  An  individual's  career  is  very  mudi  a  part  d  one's  lifts 
activities.  The  interaction  of  occupational  and  family  life 
Q^les,  life  style,  leisure  and  c^er  issn^  rannot  be  separated. 
They  must  be  MntJdered  t<^ether  in  rai^r  planning. 
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SUBGROUPS  OF 
ADULTS  WITH 
CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT 
NEEDS 

Midlife  Career  Changerti 

Midlife  CBX^r  changQ  can 
take  laansr  famt.  It  can 
be  voluaiaay  or 
iavoliiiitaiy.  It  can  result 
iVooi  eElenial 
ciremnttanw^  rodfei  ai  a 
eoaq^ay  arnvtog  IraaB  one 
part  of  Iho  oouatry  to 
aaother,  cff  from  dumgef 
within  an  individnaL 


Displaced  Workers 

One  of  the  major  fioals 
when  woridBg  with 
difplaoed  wolken.ii  to 
ht^  tibem  expiM  their 
anger  and  then  re-enter 
the  career  deeifkm 
maldng  prooeii  to  explore 
new  options  and 
opportoaltiM. 


Indiv^uib  ran  be  assisted  in  making  dioiees  and  planning 
their  Mffesrs  kgr: 

•  hd^ph^  timn  tu^:d^and  their  own  dmnwtairti^ 
making  them  aware  dftiie  work  envinmrnent  and  othw 

•  inv^^iiV  aeeen  to  intooatiim  and  c^ipn^ate  Mnii^ 

•  €i»«^terkigtlMinqweti^eeeiq»ati(malandjfll>didces  on 
9&»  aapMts  of  th^r  fives. 

Subgronpe  of  Adnlm  with  Caieer  Dev^opn^nt  Needs 
The  foUowing  sadion  desoribes  seised  safafn»|w  of  adults  and  some 
of  thslr^ee^  needs.  Oeodman,  Ho^dn  and  Kant  (1990),  have 
ident^ed  tiie  Mowing  groups: 

Midlife  Career  Omngsris  M^life  career  diai^  is  defined  as  a 
"imt^M  in  whidi  an  a&iH,  aRaa^y  betwe«i  the       of  X  and 
46,  eatNB  a  new  eeenpation  Iha^  may  regoire  mild,  moderate, 
extrrase  a^stment  hi  trahihig  or  experi^ice"  (Brown  and 
Brodu,  1^4).  MMUfe  earMr  ch^ige  tak^  various  forms.  It  can 
be  volmrtaiy  or  invohmtaor;  it  may  involve  moving  to  a  dififorent 
wffii^^te,  or  beginning  a  new  job  in  a  fhmiBarworit  rite.  Some 
chan^  9re  made  because  of  eztdmal  cimimstanees,  saeh  as  s 

moving  finom  «ie  part  of  the  country  to  another.  Others 
are  <hte  to  in&eroal  chai^  in  the  work  ids^  audi  as  the 
incu^nmiee  b^weoi  an  iocBvkhiars  ^mhaes  or  s&ills  and  the 
work  tibat  Mhe  is  eapected  to  com^kte. 

The  ibBowiqg  qomtions  shouM  be  ecmsider^  when  working  with 
midlife  ^sreer  diAngers: 

How  is  midli&  caieer  diange  a  part  of  the  larger  process 
i^dmage  and  growth  during  a^tbood? 
How  is  career  diangs  related  to  re-establishing  self- 
^iSnitiocs  during  middle  Ufef 
How  b  career  dmn^  related  to  sati^iaction,  or  distress, 
in  other  adult  roles? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  work  b€grond  providing  a 
tiveUhood? 

When  does  ;^»ur  "carmr^  ref^  omtinued  grow^  and 
devefopment,  and  when  mi^t  it  minimize  opportunities 
for  i^mial  wlf-iKtualizaiion? 
(Abre^T)  and  Brammer,  1986) 

Oisplaoed  Workera.  Employees  who  have  lost  their  jobs 
Uirou^  the  actimis  of  othmrs  are  UkeV  to  ei^srienee  anger, 
denial  vid  depre^rion  towards  the  "system."  One  of  the  mflQor 
grals  in  woiking  with  these  imUviduals  is  to  help  them  Bxprem 
Sidr  anger  and  th«>  move  beyond  it  to  take  action.  It  is 
important  to  note  tiiat  many  of  these  adults  have  not  had  to  look 
for  wosk  before,  so  learning  the  process  of  how  to  do  this  is 
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eritkaL  In  M^ititm,  due  to  their  lack  of  experience  ir>  locking  for 
inoft  diqdased  makers  tend  to  have  a  aeg^ve  and  limited 
andMstan^i^  of  Uieis'  ddll  tevri  and  avaflsd)^  o^itaa. 

One  of  ilie  fint  dedans  a  diqdeced  wofto  amds  to  make  is 
whelther  or  cot  to  diange  his/her  field  of  woriu  Is  it  a  reatistie 
(^pt^  to«mllni»tl»piii{Baitofa^th^mig^tbedl»<rf^?  Or 
is  di9ltt»B6at6rna  this  line  ^mkmonsly  temporary?  L^or 
market  infimnation  san  ofl^i  provide  answers  to  many  of  these 
(luMtkns.  Aa^ier  kcgr  compott«it  when  workLag  with  a 
di^daeed  vmtka  is  referral  to  otlier  rappwt  flgrstms,  sudi  as  job 
train^  pn^nuDs. 

Bradfagr  (1990)  belteves  that  a  di^laced  worker  goes  throu^^  a 
grieving  imcess  somewhat  rimilar  to  that  of  terminally  ill 
patients.  SSie  explains  the  stages  in  the  following  way: 

Denial 

Reloading  with  eSioek.  "I  ean't  believe  it  is  true  because  I 
have  beea  a  good  worker." 

1  have  been  with  this  company  ll»r  27  years.  They  cant  just 
g^  rid  ofme  like  that.  The  company  wont  be  able  to  get 
alimg  without  me." 

Anger 

The  individual  suddenly  realizes  that  he/^  is  actually  going 
to  1^  tiieir  j^  and  becomes  angiy  at  this  reaHty.  Often  this 
anger  is  taken  out  on  family  members  and  other  workers. 

"Why  n^?  T^ete  are  other  dn>artments  not  making  a  pnrfit 
and  other  workers  who  are  Iom  prmluetive  than  me.  HI  show 
them..." 

Bargaining 

The  individual  r^lizes  the  ^  is  lost,  l»it  ha^^e  bargains  for 
more  time. 

"Just  let  me  work  until  this  project  is  fini^ed." 

"Ju^  give  roe  one  more  chance  to  make  a  profit  for  this 

departinent." 

Ite^peaaioii 

The  worker  realms  tiie  job  is  lost  and  accepts  the  condition. 
He^e  dien  does  not  want  to  see  (amSy  or  fHends  anymore. 
I^metimes  the  despair  gets  so  bad,  the  individual  does  not 
bother  to  grt  dressed  or  go  out  of  the  houM.  He/^e  finally 
acknowlei^es  the  pain  and  sorrow, 

Aooeptance 

The  individual  realizes  the  job  is  over  and  accepts  the 
inevitable.  He/she  rect^nizw  that  losing  the  j<^  is  stressful 
and  painfiil,  but  it  is  critical  to  muster  up  the  «)urage  and 
dignity  to  b^in  the  rareer  decision  making  process. 
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Hie  Uiideieii9l<Q^ 

Hiese  ^Torkers  need  to 
broaden  tbeir  opti<m8  by 
gathering  iaformstifm. 


Adults  Entering  the  Job 
Maiket  for  the  Flnt  Thne 


Their  barriers  are  both 
internal  and  exteroaL 


These  adults  have 
multiple  needs  regarding 
training,  awareness  of 
o^ons,  Job  seeking  and 
retention  skills  and 
emotional  support  to  cope 
with  stress. 


WonMn  Entering  or 
Reentering  tiie  Labor 
Market 

Older  Winrkers 
These  workers  not  only 
need  to  sedate  their 
knowledge  about  the 
world  of  work,  but  also 
need  to  learn  how  to 
counter  age-r^ted 
stereotypes. 
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Tbe  Underemployed.  This  subgroup  includes  those  adults  who 
woik  part^inie  and  wiA  to  woA  (Wl-time,  or  those  emplflyed^ 
job  fbr  whid)  th€y  are  oveir  qualified.  Because  they  ars  M^yed 
they  can  inv^Ove  th^sselves  with  a  wrk  place  based  network.^ 
HowewT,  they  may  n(A  have  the  time,  nor  understand  how  to  find 
a  portion  oal^  their  inmiediateqtoe.  It  is  usually  neoessaiy 
to  h^  Aen  gBtkor  more  infcnnatiim  in  ord«  to  laroad«i  ttwir 
horiaons  so  that  th€y  are  aware    an  the  opttons  out^  thdr 

current  work  environment 

Adults  Entering  the  Job  Market  f6r  the  First  lin^.  These 
adults  have  no  woikhirtwy,  so  they  are  oftwiview^by 
emptoyers  with  some  skeirticism.  In  addition,  th^  rfton  la* 
firsthand  knowlMlge    the  labor  maiket,  have  minimal 
employBbllity  skills  and  KttJe  experience  coping  with  employer 
expectations^ 

Some  rfthe  members  of  this  group  are  the  haig-term  miempkyed, 
whidi  inelu^  hi^  sdiool  spouts,  sin|^  ^ureato  and  recent 
hnmigrants.  Thwe  individuals  are  bkely  to  be  ecenwnkally 
disadvantaged.  Thdr  en«>l<vm«it  barriws  are  both  internal  md 
exttfnaL  ito  external  barriw  for  this  group  is  the  wide  range  of 

mst  u*ion8tlwtl»wide««^«*^^*°*®-  Unsophisticat^job 
seek*. '8  rffcwi  do  not  know  where  to  turn  for  help.  Inaddi^the 
cost  of  iwivate  empUjymait  services,  inflexflbie  hours  at  puWic 
emptoyment  ^ces,  inacees^e  offices  and  lack  rf  comprAensive 
services  make  the  job  search  ev«i  more  chaltenging.  Further, 
some  trainii^  programs  are  unresponswe  to  the  various  learning 
styles  of  aduHs. 

Often  because  of  frustrating  early  employment  experiences,  kmg- 
term  unemployed  persons  may  have  a  unique  set  of  career 
devetopnumtjieeds.  They  need  information  with  a  partiCTtor 
emi^msis on  jt^cawra or educati<mal  opportunities,  "niisneed 
is  often  compounded  by  language  or  literacy  problems  and  a 
generally  tew  levd  of  basic  skins.  These  aduhs  usually  need 
more  extenrive  trainhig  programs  to  learn  appropri^duUs  md 
to  understand  job  seeking  and  retwitionstrategtes.  Theyne^ 
help  in  developing  some  practical  ways  to  present  tiieir 
work  histoiy  to  prospective  empteyers.  Once  hired,  thqr  need 
emotional  support  and  jawtical  methods  to  cope  with  any 
criticism  they  mif^t  remve  on  the 

Women  Ent^g  or  Reentering  the  I^abor  Market.  (See 
Module  8  -  Specific  Needs  of  Womoi) 

Older  Workers.  L^ly,  older  workers  are  those  over  40.  It  is 
unfortunate,  but  many  employers      maintain  prejudices  about 
older  workers,  even  in  light  of  research  that  claims  that  oJ&r 
workers  do  not  have  diminished  intellectual  capahiHties,  an 
inordinate  amount  of  health  problems,  nor  difficulty  relating  to 
younger  cowoikers  or  supavisors.  When  seeking  to  make  a^b 
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Adnlta  with  Ximitdd 
Eai^toh  Fiofieiifiy  (LEP) 
nidr  pilflaiy  aeed  U 

neond  laagoaffe  and 
eoOTfcUng  to  andgnrtand 
<niltara]|^  apiHopviato 
bfiiiavtor* 

Adults  with  DiaabiUties 
Adoitt  Who  live  in  Bural 


laaeeetrihiUty  aad  a  Uwk 
fi^yport  tflwioM  offeea 
prei^t  tbeio  adnlts  fton 
ftiUjr  parddpatiiig  in  the 
]ah«nr  mai^at. 


COMPONENTS  OF 
A  SUCCESSFUL 
PROGRAM 


1.  Identification  of  Key 
Worii  and  life 
Expertenoef 


This  type  of  activity  can 
identuy  a  partial  list  of 
*\oaioor  satiafiwHojii'' 
variaUes. 


dmnge  or  enby  into  the  lalmr  iteree,  it  is  nee^aiy  tox  elder 
workers  to  take  an  active  rde  in  counterii^  age-rslated 
stereotypes.  01(^  workera  need  to  tewn  ^w  to  ti»eir 
advant^M  in  tmns  of  life  experioi^  and  nutarity. 

Adult*  with  Limited  En^ish  Pln^oiency  (ICP).  Many  of 
these  adults  are  inunigr^its,  and,  as  a  result  of  being  newcomers 
ho^  to  ^e  eahore  and  the  wmld  of  work,  tfa^  &ee  maqy 
barriers  to  raqdoyment  ^apite  the  fact  ^at  ih^  may  have 
marketable  sidlb.  Their  primary  need  frequent  is  English  as  a 
Second  Language  instruction  and  counseling  to  understand 
eulturally  fq>propriate  b^avkn*. 

Adnltt  with  DisabilitiM.  (See  Module  9  -  SpedSc  Needs  of 
Persons  with  Disabilities} 

Adidti  Who  live  in  Bund  Areas.  IniMces^Hty  and  a  lade  of 
support  servioM  dt«i  invent  th«e  adults  from  ftxlly 
putieipating  in  the  labw  market  The  i^la^on  created  by 
dtotanoM  s^jMuatii^  aduHs  in  niral  areas  often  eonqtlieates  the 
deHv«y  ^human  service.  NeverUides^  many  i^idts  in  rural 
America,  almost  one-tiaird  of  them  Hying  in  fiurm  bous^okis,  are 
quiet^  living  in  a  ^te  of  poverty.  The        trare  a  \isA  time 
for  many  fermers  who  w«st  <mt  of  Ini^n^  diM  to  tow  prices  and 
the  hi|^  dd^  th^  they  were  unal^  to  i»y.  Coi^pientfy, 
almost  me  milHim  sman  town  rrai^nts  9MV»1  to  the  fa%  dties; 
thrt  tr^  is  ezp^^  to  nmtinue  throui^iout  the  19^^  This 
has  rraulted  in  a  greyer  numl^  <tf  adults  from  rural 
backgroumiB  «^  will  be  s^king  iroik,  both  in  farm  omunonitiM 
and  in  the  UungBr  cities. 

Componontt  of  a  Suooetsftil  Program 

There  are  differ»ices  and  similaritiM  anunig  these  groins  ^  adults. 
Their  career  development  needs  are  numerous  and  complex.  Career 
developiMnt  &dUtator8  who  work  wi^  a^tB  am  best  serve  them  by 
examiniig  eMnpmmts  4^  suceesi^  jfft^runs  fbr  adults  in  transition. 
Zunker  (1990)  include  Mven  eomix>nents  for  adults  in  career 
teansition: 

Con^Mmontli  Identification  of  Key  SiqMariencM 
Work  and  life  e]q)eriaices  are  evaluate  to  determine  how  they 
can  eontrilmte  to  a  career.  T%is  ean  be  aocompUdied  throoj^  an 
hiterview,  aotd^ognmdiy,  coll^m  <tf  badgnmnd  information  or 
a  work  and  leisure  anal^s^  Some  ddlls  are  easy  to  id«it£^ 
thnm^  work  and  life  experiwiras,  and  others  such  as 
communication,  sodal,  organizational  and  leadership  skills,  are 
onty  implied 

The  gMl  of  these  Mtivities  is  to  identify  spedfic  woik  tasks, 
leisure  experieiKee,  fhmi|y  concerns  associated  with  w<ffk, 
life^Ie  needs  and  potential  reasms  for  change.  Using  this 
informatim,  it  is  possible  to  identify  a  partial  list  (^"career 
satisfaction"  variiddes. 
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2.  Interast  Itotification 

mis  win  lead  to  the 
Imildiiig  of  *lBteve8t 
duster^  of  caxeer  optkOAS. 


8.  SkiUs  IdentifioatioA 

SkiUfl  mastered  from 
previoui  work 
ezperiencet,  hobVies, 
leiture  int^nests,  social 
activities  and  oommuaity 
volunteer  work  need  to  be 
identified  and  tranriated 
into  the  lanffoage  of  the 
market  place. 


4.  Lifestyle  Identification 

The  goal  is  to  ideatii^ 
lifes^e  needs  and 
undCTstand  how  these 
needs  are  part  of  c-iweer 
d^ision  making* 


5.  Education  and 
Training 

Once  an  area  of  interest  is 
identified,  adults  need 
resources  that  explain 
related  educational  and 
training  programs. 


ConqMHieat  2;  Intemt  Identification 
Measured  interests  rflen  are  used  to  predict  j<*  satisfiwtiwiu 
Interest  identification  can  serve  to  broaden  and  stimulate  career 
options  for  aduhs.  One  way  to  broaden  options  is  to  idaatify 
inter^tii^compttients  of  uninteresting  jobs.  This  iloding  should 
lead  to  the  building  of  "interest  dustws,"  or  patterns,  as  well  as 
^)ecific  inters  indicators. 

CoiBp<»ent^  StdOs  Idfiutificatioa 

The  focus  of  this  prcgram  compoomit  is  on  identi^g  skills 
masteied  fttwn  previous  woik  experioi^,  hobbles,  leisure 
interests,  social  activities  and  community  volunteer  work.  Many 
adults  not  «4y  have  trouMe  recognizing  their  rfdl  ^  but  they  ^ 

not  know  how  to  relate  them  to  occin»taonal  requirements. 
Adults  often  un^restimate  the  value  of  their  life  experience 
They  need  to  learn  how  to  trandate  terms  they  use  to  describe 
their  transferable  skills  into  the  language  of  the  maiket  pteceCs) 
they  seek  to  enter. 

Skills  identification  can  be  completed  by  understanding  the 
adultrs  fim^wiaVtransferable  skills.  This  can  be  accomphshed 
by  a  self-anaty^  rfmaiketaWe  skills,  estimates  ai developed 
skiUs,  or  by  the  more  traditional  method  of  standardized  testing. 
The  critical  foctor  in  id^ttification  is  to  oicourage  the  aduH  to 
condder  dulls  mastered  in  a  variety    experiences.  The  next 
step  would  be  to  cluster  the  identified  skills  in  adaptive, 
functional  and  occupational  categories  so  that  a  more  precise 
relationship  to  occupational  reqoiremento  is  completed  at  the 
same  time. 

Component  4:  Lifestyle  Identification 
It  is  important  to  focus  on  the  adultTs  total  lifestyle,  not  just  their 
work.  Tliis  concentration  should  indude  thew  values  and  needs 
in  relation  to  work,  their  leisure  time,  peer  relationships,  and 
family  ties.  The  p«l  is  not  only  to  identify  tiiese  values  and 
needs,  bat  also  to  communicate  tiiat  life  is  indeed  multifiiceted 
and  that  the  process  for  making  a  satisfactory  career  dioice 
diould  not  be  oversimplified. 

Components:  Education  and  Training 
Once  an  area  of  intereat  is  identifi^  adulU  frequentiy  need 
assignee  to  find  sources  of  information  that  will  direct  tl'.em  to 
appropriate  educational  and  training  resources.  They  need  to 
know  about  the  sources  and  how  to  bert  use  the  information  thi»y 
contain.  These  resources  mi^t  include  printed  materials,  a 
computerized  career  delivery  system  that  is  both  interactive  and 
information  oriented,  local  information  rea>urccs  and/or  a 
microfiche  system.  PubUcations  such  as  TAc  WaU  Street  Journal 
and  VSA  Today  routinely  present  career  focused  information. 
Various  actions  of  lucal  newspapers  and  files  cattaining  the 
names  of  local  resources  persons  can  be  extremely  valuable 
resources.  AdulU  nee^  to  be  shown  how  to  systematically  make 
effective  use  of  this  information. 
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Tasks  to  COTipl^  imlwle: 


8.  Occupational  Planning 

The  information  gatliered 
should  be        than  work 
tasks.  It  should  be 
proeetsed  so  that  lifestyle 
ne^s  a:^  values  heotmie 
integrated  with  career 
and  labor  nmrket 
infornuM^oa. 


7.  Toward  a  life 
Learning  Plan 


SUMMARY 


•  ^entiQr  sources  tfinfenaation, 

•  «ten^  emtinning  ^neaticm  programs, 

•  undeiBtand  admiaalon  reipiirenients, 

•  inve^gate  hew  to  d>tain  credit  for  past  work  experienees  and 
wntpleted  fariniiy  pffpgntms, 

•  evafaiate  atces^bSm^  and  ftaasanBty, 

•  identay  and  communicate  with  support  systems  such  as 
financial  aid  t^Sccs,  and 

•  rdateskHb  needed  and  careers  of  interest  to  education 
traming  ^vgraais  to  evahiate  the  best  use  of  one's  time  and 
money. 

CcnpraeatOt  Occupational  Hanning 

This  oraapMamt  also  foeus^  oa  the  need  for  career  and  labor 
maik^  h^rmatiai  in  terms    access  and  dS»ctive  integration 
into  a  plan  of  action.  This  informal  can  be  accessed  at  the 
same  time  as  educate  and  Mni%  infbrmalira.  Adults  need  a 
variety  of  iniSmnatHm  about  job  fa^  work  availalnlity,  the 
training  needed  to  enter  the  field  and  salary  estimates.  They 
must  then  r^eet  upon  how  their  ^ties  and  needs  match  with 
that  infi»raatiai.  Th^  nrod  the  opportunity  to  access  and 
evahiate  an  the  variablM  that  will  afifortth^  lifestyle.  This  can 
be  accomphdied  with  pubhshed  materials,  computer-based 
systems,  ndcrofidie  and  gaAering  of  information  from  woriters, 
organisatos  and  personal  contacts.  Ihe  information  gathered 
sbouMbe more  than  rimplywwk  tasks.  It  siMmId  be  processed  so 
that  lifestyle  needs  and  valuM  become  int^rated  with  the 
occupational  infbrmatkm.  Ta^  to  complete  mi^t  include: 

id^^  sources  of  oecupationiU  infimnation, 
access  and  assess  the  infbrmation, 
relate  ^Is,  vahies  and  goals  to  specific  careers, 
evaluate  how  needs  will  be  met, 
rdate  fiunily  ne^  to  career,  and 
identify  education  and  training  needs  for  entry  and 
advancement 

Con^onent?:  Toward  a  Ufis  Laming  Plan 
Ihroui^ut  many  career  moves,  it  is  important  to  use  life 
pbnning  and  dedsitm  making  ddlls.  Because  of  rapid  change,  we 
all  need  pwiodic  infbrmation  updates  and  we  must  strive  to 
upgrade  our  skins,  thus  mmimiring  the  cZianc » (^becoming 
obsdete.  We  need  to  remain  flexa^e.  For  thii  reason,  Ufe 
learning  plans  are  cydical  and  can  be  revised  as  chanses  are 
needed 

Summafy 

The  arortspe  worker  can  expect  to  change  jdbs  approxhnately  seven 
times  during  his/her  adult  life.  These  movements  are  sometimes 
vduntaiy,  but  often  they  are  not  The  adults  who  make  these 
changes  often  are  in  a  state  of  personal  crisis  or  transitioi. 
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Many  <tf  than,  su^  as  the  displaced^workers  or  homemakers,  have 
specific  iie«di»  due  to  tiieir  cimixafitances  or  posi^  They 
need  career  eonnseUng  services  to: 

•  help  Qism  raass$»  their  woik  records  and  Hfe  expenenees; 

•  prov^  infennatlim  aboiA  the  occupations  and  opportunities 

8vdbd)le  to'them;  ai^  lastly, 

•  reassiiieth«nofiKeirpotentlaInotonly  to  cope  with  ]^ge, 

but  tp  grow  as  a  remit  ^  it. 

Career  and  labor  mai^  infonsatiim  can  help  accomplish  th^  goals. 
The  process  involved  can  be  illustrated  through  the  case  studies  and 
activities  Hst^  on  the  mitline  of  Module  7. 
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SPECIFIC  NEEDS  OF  ADULTS 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 
MODULE? 


Modelp  4tf  Adult  Career  Devel^mieiit 

When  wording  with  adults,  it  is  important  to  undenrtand  tibeb  deveiopmmtai  stags  so  that 
appropriate  interventions  ean  be  xiaed,  S^osAmrg  (1985)  has  identified  firar  m^r  models  of 
adult  devel<Hm»eni  Each  ^th^  models  has  a  different  pen^^ive  on  devdk^imaita]  stages. 

Cultural  Perspe^ive  This  theory  accepts  the  bask  assumption  that  given  a  particular 
envirimniMit,  individual  life  Ernies  will  be  i»«diet^e  and  simOar.  Acmrdii^  to  this 
perspective,  it  is  the  sbrueture  of  the  work  8{jnrt«n  and  the  re^ilting  envimuaent  that  ars 
laiigely  responsfl^e  fbr  the  bdunrkrs  pet^Ie  ei^a§B  in,  both  at  the  work  pl^  and  in  thdr 
personal  Uves.  According  to  this  theory,  for  examine,  nmt  schod  teadiera  b^ave  in  similar 
ways,  both  in  the  classrooias  and  in  their  homes. 

Develi^n^tal  Ferspecdve  From  this  perspective,  aduH  behavior  is  explained  in  terms  of 
ages  and  s^iuential  stages  of  devel^pmMit  A  list  of  stages  m^t  iiwlude: 

•  leaviimr  the  fiunily  (late  adolesc^M  to  mid-20s); 

•  moving  into  the  adult  world  i^rfy  to  late  Site); 

•  settiing  down  (earb^  dOs  to  early  4(te); 

•  bwomii^  <aie's  own  person  (agss  35-39); 

•  making  a  midlife  transiti<m  (eub^  40^);  and 

•  restabiliadng  and  b^^inning  middle  wiulthood  (middle  and  late  40s). 

Some  claim  that  passage  throui^  thoM  stagM  mirrors  <me's  chronoli^peal  age,  while  others 
believe  that  a  per-  ^n  will  i»ss  tiinnigh  devel^mimtally  s^u^c^  stagra  for  reasons  other 
than  age.  One  individual  may  move  throu£^  fife's  stages  in  a  predietabte  i»^tem  and 
schedule,  while  another  mi^  stop  pn^resfflng  at  a  partieidar  rtags  of  developmoit 

Traasitioaal  Venpective  N^ly  all  eultiir^  collate  ritM  of  in»age  maridng  birth, 
puberty,  marriage,  death  and  otiier  m^r  life  events.  Hiis  perspective  on  adult  development 
sees  Uiese  adult  experi^ces  as  major  transitions.  For  example,  proponents  of  this  perspective 
might  believe  that  a  youi^  man  ^m>ld  be  wdl  into  his  car^  (kn^opm«it  by  the  time  he 
marries.  This  pers>octive  points  to  cultural  norms  as  the  dictators  of  age  and  stage 
appropriate  b^vior,  rather  tiim  emphas^ng  the  biological  ages  and  stages  of  the  adult 
lliis  is  a  8<^oI(^caI  pers>ective  d  transitions,  or  rites  of  pam^.  Supporters  of  tiiis 
perspective  also  deem  it  necessary  to  examine  the  individual's  resiKmse  to  these  tiansitions  in 
order  to  understand  the  individual. 

Lifle  Span  Fenpecih^  CoatiBUity  and  Oianfe  This  pei^>ectii«  considers  the  mitinuous 
asi^cts  of  the  aduK  «cperi«iee  including  dianges  ova*  the  life  span,  ^uiations  in  how  groups 
&cperknoo  adulthood,  and  soeioeoonomic  racial  and  ethnic  differoiOM  among  individuals. 
From  this  persp^tiw,  the  developn^tal  s^n  has  no  ehnmological  age  categories.  Most 
important^,  the  stages  are  not  unidir^tional,  hierarchical,  sequenced  in  time,  cumulative  or 
irrevoisible.  The  life  emiree  is  fluid  and  is  markMl  by  many  role  transit^ms  with  vaiying 
timetables  for  entiies  and  exits  that  are  not  alw^  age-related  or  predietaUe. 
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Sdilossberg'8  ttnuhiakii  r^ardii^;  tlie  dsYdopn^ital  8^{M  of  adutta  is  that  there  is  not  mm 
int>M8s  of  Idling  Imtami^.  Itoe  is  not  (me  1Mb  Morse,  Init  multiple  eoursM.  'flie  variety  is  as 
ridi  as  the  individttal  aiui  his/her  expertoMM. 

Hie  Impact  of  Transitioiis 

Sehlosdberg  defines  "transitions''  to  indode  both  anticipated  and  unanticipated  dianges. 
"Anticipated  transitions"  are  those  that  have  a  UkeHbood  of  oeennam  and  can  be  rehearsed,  such 
as  an  expected  i»eiaoti«i  «r  •  sdieduled  fetirN&aii  UoanUdpated  transitions'*  involve  a  eri^ 
such  as  being  laid  off,  beooming  disabled  or  getting  divore^ 

It  is  necessary  to  kok  begroiid  the  mtnal  tai^tim  and  fbeos  m  the  Impa^"  of  the  evmt 
Sdilosab^  thm  idoilifies  &etor8  that  ease  the  assimilation  of  the  trandtion     the  individual 

The  reader  is  cau^ned  against  the  natural  tendency  to  glorify  or  dramatize  one  stage  of  aduH 
devek^pisMit  over  another.  A  ease  in  point  is  tiie  ft«|Bait  emphas^  on  the  "n^Hfo  crisiB.''  Crisis 
can  oMur  at  any  time  in  me^s  life,  and  ea^  pers<m  r^Nm^  difibrratfy  to  the  same  ^muhis.  The 
setti^  and  h^orieal  omtext        tmritifms  should  eiwayt  be  e<H)sidered,  as  weU  as  the 
particular  changes  an  individual  exp^Ien^. 

Implications  for  PractitionCTB 

S^l€«id)erg  di8cuss»  the  impliea^ms  fbr  th<»e  who  mk  with  adults  a»  they  c<^  with 
tnui8iti<ms,  and  in  this  case,  wtwr  changes. 

These  implications  are  listed  below  according  to  the  four  perspectives  previously  identified 

•  Cultural  Perspective:  Araording  to  this  penpeetive,  roe  wouM  attempt  to  change  or 
modify  the  "qrstem"  and  its  poUdes  rather  than  the  incBv^aal.  Examples  of  system 
change  m^t  Indude  institutii^  an  employer  poUcy  that  ftvors  hirhir  and  promoting  dder 
individuals,  rather  than  hiring  new  younger  candidates.  Anothor  ^rsiem  chaoge  mi^t 
fbcus  on  dianging  the  i^titwtes  of  employers  so  Aat  they  appreciate  ^  concept  of  human 
resouroe  deve^mient,  emphasising  retrainii^  wnfcers,  ratW  than  relying  oo  hjfM  and 
new  hires  when  th^  i^tool  their  work  force.  This  meais  that,  instead  of  counsel^ 
individuals  to  a^iust  to  a  system  that  is  not  woriudtle,  time  woufai  be  brtter  ^ent  on 
reoi^anizing  the  system  and  improving  its  policies. 

•  Developawntal  Perspective:  IK^th  this  perspective,  one  would  crMte  devel^mentally 
appropriate  programs  tied  directly  to  the  partidimnfs  age  and  stage  in  life.  For  example, 
an  adult  in  hW^  earfy  ^  who  is  iMviiq;  the  femily  !^  the  fbet  time  has  d^Rsfttit  needs 
than  the  i^rson  in  middle  adulthood  wlw  hu  worked  fer  a  numb(V  of  yrauv  and  is  bt^dng 
for  another  cafMr  due  to  a  layoff  or  desire  fin- a  eareo' change.  iUi/her  needs  fer 
appropriate  faiformatitm  to  improve  their  dedsion  making  vary  dnmia^»n|y.  Hie  yminger 
aduH  uwall^  has  not  had  eiqMM»ue  to  nui^  life  «q>eri6aoes  nor  aMoss  to  a  wide  vari^  of 
information  sources. 

A  mi^le-aged  adult  who  has  work.'^  in  several  j^t»,  volunteer  or  paid,  not  imly  has  Iffe 
exjwriences  to  measure  persmal  skills,  values  and  interests,  but  probdb1|y  has  more  accoM 
to  information  Arou^  fermal  and  informal  networks.  For  example,  a  younger  aduH  mifl^t 
only  be  femiUar  with  the  occupations  of  his/her  parents,  ftiends  and  a  few  dtwe  relatives. 
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WitlHmt  a^Uooal  rMoiavMi,  this  person's  peiteiv^  cfrtkiu  weaM  be  very  limitML 
Middb-aged  ada^  tm  the  €^er  hu^  would  be       to  a^v^  mmaidar  Bmne  »rMr 
options  beeatise  of  tli^  inereased  knowledgB  abmit  tiie  careers  of  parmts,  frtoids  and 
se^iboi^  and  aoeMS  to  mw^^wt  artfe^  magarii^  nidk»,  and  c^her  fimns  d 
Miiimi]iii«i^flii.  Tbesei'MoarBMiisaally  areanBift^prBlpart<tfain^£e-i^|i^adtthlif6 
bat  not  always  of  the  adult  vfho  is  ju^  entering  the  wovk  Ibroe. 

•  l^raaritiiHial  Fevqwetive:  Tran^^ns  sem  to  foil  into  three  eategwies:  a  personals 
profb^kmal  eriais,  a  movement  from  oi»  life  stage  to  another,  or  a  loss.  Support  can  come 
in  the  (brm  ti  others  eommunkatii^  empa^,  and  undoirtanding  and  ^^tii^  diento  to 
help  themsdves  nic^8lu%  &nN^  the  trentittois. 

Adults  can  cope  with  transitions  fay  dianging  the  situatuw,  modifymg  its  miming  or 
managing  stress.  Counsding  services  diould  be  de^^rod  to  h^  people  leim  these  thr^ 
mi|jor  »^ping  strat^iM. 

Movement  than  m%  faranratioii  rtage  into  another »  umiaUy  marked  by  a  revised  Ufe 
OTganiza^m  aiMi  a  renewed  persimal  itoUty.  While  makkig  these  diai^s,  pet^le  in 
transition  ofton  look  for  ways  to  manage  and  cope.  To  help  them  understand  their 
situation  and  n»>ve  ftvward  in  earoer  planning  ec^itive  infimnatiMi,  such  as  career  and 
labor  market  inibrmation,  mi^t  be  he^pftil 

One  survey  of  aduHs  (Bsrrone,  WoO^      and  Davis,  1977)  discovered  that  the  five 
h^Mt  nMds  expressed  by  adults  in  trandticm  were  related  to  their  carwr  concerns.  The 
participants  in  the  surv^  reported  a  need  for  information  about  oco^taons.  They  were 
concerned  about  how  their  abilitiM  would  matdi  with  the  demands  ^selected  jobs.  The 
researches  amduded  that  the  dissMninatiai  c^retevant  labm*  market  information  is  a 
criticd  servi(»  whm  wmrkii^  with  aduHs. 

In  additiim,  these  tranrations  often  iMxse  a  sense  of  immedia^.  Not  having  a  j<d>  or 
knowii^  where  one's  career  is  h^^  can  be  asxae  for  undue  s^ss  that  «ily  can  be 
relieved  when  a  direction  is  found,  llierefore,  the  timeline  and  tlw  r^ognitiMi  that 
adults  have  finidied  with  their  "foding  around"  time  needs  to  direct  a  practitioner's 
actions.  Sudi  adulto  need  to  learn  to  manage  tiie        while  moving  to  establidi 
immediate  short  term  and  long  term  gmds,  plans  and  stratagies. 

•  UioSpanPerspeeUve:  This  perspective  supporto  the  notion  that  in^viduals  deal  with 
issues,  such  as  census  ^ut  tiiemseh^  or  droision  making  difibraitfy  throug^unit  their 
lives.  FVom  this  perq^Mtive,  the  complex  variety  of  individual  neeui  and  re^KMises  makes 
catsgorizing  adults  virtually  impossiUe.  Supporters  of  this  persp^tive  woukl  conclude  that 
varied,  multi-strata^  pn^rams  are  needed.  What  woite  for  one  perum  mi|^t  not  work  for 
another,  and  what  works  for  an  individual  at  one  time  in  his^er  lit«>,  mis^t  not  be  the 
most  helpf\sl  strata  in  a«i(^er  demanding  situation.  For  example,  merely  providing 
infonnati<M)  to  one  ad^tlt  mig^t  be  enou|^.  An<^r  m^t  need  s^t^es  for  integrating 
tiiat  informati<m  into  life  plans,  while  otiiers  ro^t  need  help  esta^7'ilung  goals  and 
implementation  strategies  for  goal  attainm^it 
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The  Adult  Learning  Style 

In  our  work  with  adulta.  it  is  not  only  important  to  untofcand  their  needs  Mga»ang  career 
pUlT^  but  if  rare  to  be  truly  effective. 

Idaits  iLn.  Although  "adults"  are  a  gnmp  with  a  vast  ^^^^^^^^^^'^^ 
literature  concludes  that  there  are  certain  i^eral  d>a«cteri8ti«  that  d^  Ae  adult  learning 
style.  'Hiey  include: 

•  Adult  MfccydeeinfliienoelearBiBg.  Therefore,  conA!^ 

adult  kamers.  Adults  in  midlife  have  different  needs  then  yw-^  adults. 

•  Adulta  Ifiarawbalfltay  .wider  taqKwtant  When  thiypM^ 
iJ^SableofwoiWngveiyhard.      the  other  hand,  they  will  drop  out  wh«i  their  needs 

time  ai^  energy.  Tliis  meats  thoy  want  to  meet  their  ^  as  dwectJy,  quickfy  and 

.  5ESS™t^^i«ateda.f«iM«ifl^ 

situations  should  be  deseed  to  allow  adults  to  retain  as  muA  autonomy  as  possible. 

The  Uterature  goes  on  to  talk  id)Out  an  "andr^cal"  perspective  of  the  adult  learner 
According  to  Morris  (1986),  the  key  tenets  of  this  perspective  are: 

.   Adult  teaniewa»ielf-dir»cted.  They  are  more  Bkety  to  understand  their  ne^ 
they  want  to  do  to  meet  those  needs,  and  what  they  want  to  learn.  Th^  want  to  know 

"why"  thw  are  learning.  .       •  j  ^ 

.  AdiJltlearnoi»p««cefidfrOT«ha»eofi»rei4on«eiq»erl^^ 

exoe  iences  serves  as  a  ft^work  into  ^di  current  learnmg  and  fiituie  growths 
coined.  Past  successes  and  failures  color  their  attitudes  towards  learning  and  specific 

.  SS^ve'^SJ^tationtoleanUng^^ 

Merely  acquiring  new  information  is  not  as  important  as  pr^lem  soivmg.   How  the 
information  can  be  applied  is  really  the  critical  issue.   

the  knowled^  ddlls  and  attitudef  that  th^  need  during  that  fmrOcular  time. 

This  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  "teachaWe  moment" 

From  the«.  tenets,  Morris  ccmcludes  that  any  information  or  activities  designed  for  adidts,  ^er 
they  are  in  career  counseUng  or  are  enrolled  in  a  career  awareness  course,  djould  include  the 

following: 

.   the  learner,  rathe-  than  the  teacher,  should  be  the  koy  decision  maker,  or,  at  the  veiy 

least,  be  involved  in  joint  decision  making,  ,  ,  .  . ,  , 

.    the  tichniques  used  to  deliver  the  lessen  should  include  discussions,  problem  solving  cases, 

simulations  and  field  experiences;  and  ,  ,  •  ^  »«,  «a«f«r« 

•  programs  diould  either  be  focused  <m  meeting  real  life  needs  or  organized  by  the  mastery 
of  competencies  that  are  sequenced  to  parallel  the  leamei's  readiness  to  learn. 

In  terms  of  career  counseling  this  means  that  we  need  to  be  sure  we  are; 

.    helping  adults  broaden  the  competencies  that  they  need  to  cany  out  their  changing  roles, 
.    designing  our  questions  and  answera  to  assist  adults  direct  their  own  learning;  and 

•  helping  adults  view  career  changes  as  a  learning  process,  rather  tJ-an  an  event. 
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Module  8 

specific  Needs  of  Women 
and  Teen  Parents 


National  Career  Development  Guldellnes-Counsdor  Competencies 

Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  changing  biased  attitudes  that  stereotype 
others  by  genckr,  race,  age,  and  culture. 

Knowledge  of  changes  taking  place  in  the  economy,  society,  and  job 
market. 

Knowledge  of  education,  training,  employn«nt  trends,  labor  market,  and 
career  resources. 

Knowledge  of  basic  concepts  related  to  career  counseling,  such  as  career 
development,  career  progressions,  and  career  patterns. 

Knowledge  of  changing  gender  roles  and  how  these  impact  on  work,  fan»ily. 
and  leisure. 

Knowledge  of  unique  career  planning  needs  of  minorities,  women,  persons 
with  disabilities,  and  older  persons. 
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SPECIFIC  NEEDS  OF  WOMEN  AND  TEEN 


PARENTS 

MODULES 

Outline  Topic 

Delivery  Methods 

Trainer's  Notes 

Introductory 
Scenarios 

Lecturette  pp.  1-2 

Issues  Facing 
Women  in  the 
Work  Force 

Lecturette  pp.  2*3 

Recognizing  the 
Uniqueness  of 
Women's  Career 
Patterns 

Lecturette  pp.  3-4 

What  is  the  Status 
of  Women  in  the 
Work  Place? 

Lecturette  pp.  4-6 
Figure  8.1 

Women's  Share  of  Labor  Force  is  Growing 
Figure  8.2 

Labor  Force  Entrants  by  Sex 

Women  Are  In  The 
Work  Force  Out  of 
Necessity,  Not  For 
Pleasure 

Lecturette  p.  6 

Education  Gives 
Women  Access  to 
Better  Paying  Jobs 

Lecturette  pp.  6-7 
Figure  8.3 

Educational  Attainment  and  Earnings 

Women  are  Heavily 
Concentrated  in 
Low  Paying  Jobs 
and  They  Receive 
Less  Pay  than  Men 
For  Equal  Work 

Lecturette  pp.  7-8 
Figure  8.4 

Percent  Distribution  and  Medmn  Earnings 
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Outline  Topic 


Delivery  Methods 


Trainer's  Notes 


Occupational 
Segregation  of 
Women  Continues 
to  be  a  Problem 


L^urette  B-9 
Figure  8.5 

Median  Earnings  Males  and  Females  by 
Occupation 


Family  and  Career 
Can  Cause  Stress 
in  Women  in  the 
Work  Force 

The  Lack  of  Basic 
Literacy  Skills  has 
Stifled  Women's 
Work  Force 
Participation 


Lector^te  pp.  9-10 
Figure  8.6 

Penxnt  of  Families  with  Children  at  Home  in 
Which  B<ah  Sptmsea  Work  Outside  the  Home 


Lecturette  p.  10 


The  Feminization 
of  Poverty  Is  One 
Result  of  These 
Barriers 


Lecturette  pp.  10>11 


Teen  Parents 


Lecturette  pp.  11-14 


How  Can  Access  to 
Information  Lead 
to  Women's  Full 
Participation  in  the 
Work  Force? 


Lecturette  pp.  14-16 


Summary 


Lecturette  p.  16 


Activities 


11,  17,  20,  22,  24,  25,  26,  27.  29 
and  Case  Studies 
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SPECIFIC  NEEDS  OF  WOMEN  AND  TEEN 

PARENTS 

MODULES 


(NOTE:  Tfm  mfbmatUm.  has  been  mmmaHzed  fhm  a  number  of  documents  inc/uding  Nash,  M. 
Changing  Roles  of  Men  and  Women:  Edueaiing  for  Equity,  Vocational  ^udies  Center,  1991.  The  charts 
and  figures  in  this  module  will  be  updated  as  soon  as  the  1990  Census  data  beamies  available.) 

At  the  heart  of  the  issues  discnssed  in  this  module  is  a  sex  role  qfstem:  a  network  of  attitudes,  feelings 
and  b^viors  that  result  from  sex  lole  stweotjyping.  AHhoufi^  steroo^ing  results  in  barriers  to  career 
development  fbr  both  men  and  women,  one  dii&r«ice  aiypears  to  be  that  the  male  stereotype  is  more 
frequenUy  connected  to  the  values  rewarded  in  mtr  sod^  (Hansen,  1978).  Stereotyi»ng  and  sexism 
result  in  male-dominated  careers  having  mudi  h^er  salaries.  Farther,  the  range  of  occupations 
stereotypically  male  is  much  laiger  than  the  ten  or  so  occupations  that  are  stere^ypically  female.  Men 
have  more  career  dioiMS  and  get  |»id  more.  Freeing  up  both  men  and  women  from  the  sax  role 
stereotypes  that  often  direct  career  decisions  is  a  critical  rele  of  career  development  facilitators.  While  the 
focus  of  this  module  is  on  girls  and  women,  the  participants  need  to  i^predate  the  importance  of  these 
issues  for  all  i^ple. 


INTRODUCTORY 
SCENARIOS 


iBtjnaductory  Scenarios 

Select  a  few  of  the  following  scenarira  to  orient  the  participants  to 
the  irauos. 


Scenaiio  #1* 


S^nario  #2. 


S^nario  #3. 


A  manager  is  at  a  meeting.  Her  boss,  emphasizing  a 
paiikular  point  says,  '"Damn!"*  Suddenly,  he  stops 
and  turns  to  her  and  a{N>l(^:ize8.  The  meeting  grinds 
to  a  halt  as  e^iyone  looks  at  her,  the  only  woman 
pr^nt 

A  woman  securities  analyst  is  interviewing  for  a  job 
and  the  senior  partoer  as^  her  what  her  husband 
dwB  for  a  living.  She  tells  hint  Then  he  asks  her 
what  he  lUd  before  that,  and  before  that  She  wanted 
to  say,  '*Well,  what  does  your  little  woman  do?**  But  a 
job  WBB  at  stake.  The  senior  partner  thought  the 
questi<ms  wei^  relevant  He  wanted  to  put  me  in  a 
social  and  eomomic  context*"  she  says,  'Tt)e cause  I 
think  somewhere  inside  him  he  still  defines  women  by 
the  men  with  whom  th^  associate.**  She  suppressed 
her  anger  and  got  the  job* 

At  a  ^mpanyiin  the  midst  of  a  corporate  takeover,  the 
new  male  vi^-president  t<K>k  his  two  male  managers 
to  lunch  leaving  the  woman  manager  behind  to 
wonder  whether  it  wf  ime  to  circulate  her  resume. 
She  d^ded  to  a^  the  vice-president  directly  about 
the  reason  for  her  exclusion.  He  replied,  "Oh,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  you  or  ycHir  performance.  Vm  just 
more  comfortable  with  men.** 
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Sc^iario  #4. 


Sranario  #5. 


Sc^iario#6. 


Scenario  #7. 


baby  wakes  iq>  whimpering.  His  mother  takes  his 
traipOTature  ami  finds  that  it  is  102  degree.  Hie 
diild  obrioosly  is  ill  and  cannot  be  left  at  the  diild 
care  prov^ler*  Member  has  an  important  meeting 
sdiedialed  this  momi^  She  turns  to  the  bab/s 
&lh«r  and  ad^s,  *lI<MMy,  ecmld  you  please  take  the 
l»by  into  the  clinic  this  mornif^  Father  relies, 
swerthrart^  Fm  rrally  sony,  tmt  I  have  to 
detivw  a  report     noon  that  im\  finished  yst** 

newly  apiKiint^  three-p^son  rammittee  siti 
(town  for  its  firrt  meeUng.  *^el],  I  supprae  we'd 
bett«r  have  someone  take  minutes  to  make  this 
olMaL^  The  two  males  turn  toward  the  one  fomale, 

I^s  Friday  aftemom  and  pwpk  are  leaving  the  office. 

fVank,  ^  you  have  any  exciting  plans  for  the 
we^emir  ^edi»  my  tnx^er  and  his  family  will  be 
visiting  and  wb  hc^  to  get  out  and  play  a  little  golf 
m  Sahirdiy.**  "What  about  you,  Sue,  any  planar 
''Sur^  I  th^  ni  rtart  with  some  laundry  and  tiy  to 
take  the  kMs  to  the  pool/ 

The  Pers<mnel  C<»nmittee  finished  screening  the 
cwididates  and  was  pr^ring  to  make  its  ilnal 
recommendation  ibr  the  engineering  position.  The 
d^rpersm  was  the  first  to  speak.  1  really  liked  the 
fint  w<mian  that  we  interriewed  I  feel  that  she's 
^rtainb^  the  best  candidate,  but  we  just  hired  a 
woman  last  month.*" 


ISSUES  FACING 
WOMEN  IN  THE 
WORK  FORCE 


Scenario  #8.    The  young  woman  was  delisted  to  get  her  first 
seeretaiial  position  after  ebe  ^Bdtiated  f^ronl  hi^ 
sdiool  ^e  was  omftis^  when  her  boss  insisted  on 
closing  the  door  when  he  gave  her  dictation.  She  did 
not  know  how  to  respmd  to  his  lewd  stares  and  sexual 
craiments  alxmt  her  clothing. 

Igsnes  Fadng  Women  in  the  Work  Force 
lliese  scenark»  are  esounples  t€  tiie  i^'sonal  diallenges,  social 
barriers,  job  stress^  and  discriminatoiy  practi^s  that  women  in  the 
work  force  often  face.  The  is^e  is  not  so  much  sex  difier^ces  end 
whether  th^  exirt  or  not  It  is  ahoot  what  people  believe  about  sex 
differences  and  how  those  beliefs  influence  attitudes  and  behaviors. 

We  may  be  unaware  ci  situations  which  reflect  discrimination 
because  they  are  often  omched  in  terms  and  masked  in  actions  that 
dmote  sensitivity  to  women  and  deference  to  their  needs.  Althou^ 
these  Mtions  may  be  welKmeaning,  they  are  unconscious  displays  of 
diserxmination  that  are  deeply  rooted  in  tradition.  Ccmsequen%, 
ho^  sexes  may  fail  to  recognise  these  subtle  signs  of  sex 
discrimina^OT  in  the  work  place  and  the  sutrtJe  ways  in  which  they 
effect  career  deeintms. 
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Women  are  ftall 
jraitidpaato  la  the  work 
force.  Tliia  opens  op  sew 
hwimme  bnt  alto  prmenU 
new  cbaUenges* 


Gizlfl  and  women  need  to 
acquire  knowledge  about 
themselves  and  the  tuSl 
range  of  career 
opportunities. 

RECOGNIZING 

UNIQUENESS  OF 
WOMEN'S 
CAREER 
PATTERNS 


Their  career  patterns 
are  often  interrupted 
because  of  family 
responsibilities. 


Career  develc^ment 
facilitators  need  to 
become  aware  of  all 
the  stereotypes  and 
myths'that  have 
influenced  previous 
deci^ons  and  will 
continue  to  influence 
future  decisions. 


Women  have  be^nne  and  will  continue  to  be  fall  participants  in  the 
work  iorce.  This  participation  o^m  up  new  horizons  for  women  but 
at  the  same  time  presents  many  new  diallenges.  In  the  past  decade 
we  have  seen  a  greater  aneptance  of  different  patterns  d"  family  and 
career  involvement  Legislation  and  relations  have  opened  up  new 
opportunities  for  wom^  that  enable  them  to  develop  their  talents 
and  abilities  in  the  work  force.  There  are  still  many  barriers  in  the 
work  place  for  wom^  howev^.  They  need  to  acquire  knowledge 
e3Mfui  themselves  and  the  range  of  career  opportunities,  both 
ti^tional  and  ntmtraditional,  that  are  available  to  them.  After 
acquiring  this  knowledge,  they  ne«i  to  integrate  this  awareness  and 
information  into  their  career  decisions  (Hansen,  1978).  We  as  career 
development  facilitators  can  help  girls  and  women  overcome  some  of 
these  barriers  by  providing  information  and  strat^es  that  will 
promote  freedom  of  dioice  in  both  their  personal  and  professional 
lives. 

In  summary,  we  need  to  be  sure  that  as  girls  and  women  make 
decisions  about  their  lives  and  their  families,  that  they  do  so  with  an 
un&TStandii^  <^  their  flill  range  of  dioices  in  the  woiic  place. 

Reec^ai^ng  the  Uniqi^BMS  oi  Women's  Career  Patterns 
G«ider  is  an  i^m  in  all  types  <^  counseling  and  human  development. 
It  plays  a  partkularly  »gnif!amt  role  in  career  <teve)opment  and 
dedsara  nmking.  G^^er  memberdiip  affects  ^reer  development  and 
dMidon  making  Itfe  roles,  and  ^e  ways  in  whidi  work  is  integrated 
into  other  roles  (Brown  and  Brooks,  1991).  The  realities  of  women's 
cm^r  devekvment  are  quite  different  iVom  tiiose  of  men.  In  order  to 
provide  inform^ion  that  will  be  int^rated  into  career  decision 
making,  we  must  recognize  and  understand  Uiose  differences  in  life 
patterns  and  d^sion  points  if  we  are  to  be  effective.  Critical  issues 
to  consi^r  are: 

1.  Career  development  fodlitators  need  to  understand  the 
nature    cantinuous  and  disccmtinuous  ^eer  patterns.  The 
pr^sures  to  intemq>t  career  involvement  due  to  home  and 
family  responsibilities  is  greater  for  women  than  men.  Also, 
it  miglit  be  necessary 'to  understand  how  the  choice  of  their 
career  is  interiwin^  with  their  interest  in  continuity  or 
reduced  wt^rk  involvement  due  to  the  presence  of  children. 

2.  Career  development  fadlitators  will  need  to  recognize  the 
Btere<Mypes  and  myths  that  ha^  been  taught  and  then 
determine  how  those  myths  have  influenced  previous  career 
dedsions  and  how  th^  will  influMice  future  dedsions. 
IVpieally,  these  myths  1^  to  a  lack  of  rec<^ization  of 
womm'B  talents  and  alHlities  in  the  world  of  woik  and  a 
limited  understanding  uf  the  wide  variety  of  career  options. 
Women  need  an  ori^itation  to  tiie  labor  force  during  choice 
periods  that  clarifies  all  M>  options. 

3.  Women's  choices  are  more  complex     nature.  Women  have 
been  sodalized  to  believe  that  at  some  point  tiiey  either 
should  be  homemakers,  work  in  traditional  careers,  be 
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S.  WomsB's  ch<^ce8  ore 
oomplicatod  by  others' 
expectadcms. 

Some  ot  the  barriers  and 
challenges  can  be 
overcome  with 
informatioxu 


WHAT  IS  THE 
STATUS  OF 
WOMEN  IN  THE 
WORK  FORCE? 


I^eers  or  try    ^n^e  all  and  be  snperwomen.  iypi«alty, 
wonon's  ded^is  are  not  seen  as  only  their  own  but  actions 
that  will  directly  impact  on  the  lives  of  their  children,  spouses 
or  significant  others. 

Women  need  information  not  only  to  make  career  choices  but  also  to 
understand  the  n^woikii^,  nde  models  and  Bi;4>port  systems  that 
help  them  fbnctkm  to  their  ftill^  in  the  work  piace.  llieir 
consdousnMS  needs  to  be  rais^  about  all  alternatives. 

The  barriers  to  women  are  real:  the  lack  of  work  orientation,  lade  of 
r^  moitels,  Uuk  of  mathematica/sci«K«  and  athletic  trainings  and 
ladi  of  manuagMrial  experience  (Hansen,  1978).  Another  barrier  is 
that  wom^  with  these  Mia  and  education  still  are  po^^tved  as  not 
having  the  skills.  But  th^  are  also  surmountaUe.  During  career 
dMision  making  a  s«iativi(y  to  these  twrriers,  and  strat^e^  for 
Cf^pii^  with  th^  are  critical  parts  of  career  <Uvelopmrat  and 
<k«is^n  making  for  wommi. 

The  next  sections  <^this  module  will  descr0)e  tiie  status  of  women  in 
tiie  work  place  and  how  ac^ss  to  informatitm  can  be  used  as  one 
strata  to  help  women  becmne  ftiU  par^iwnts  in  Uie  world  of  work. 

What    the  Status  of  Women  in  the  Work  Foroe7 

Women's  share  <^the  labor  force  increased  trom  40%  in  1976  to  45% 

in  1988.  Hie  increase  is  projected  to  continue,  reaching  47%  in  2000. 

Women's  share  of  labor  force 
is  growing  fai  the  U.S. 
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Women's  |>articipatioii  ha* 
increased. 


PartxoiMtiMi  was  h^^iMt  aimmg  woanra  aged  36  to  44  years;  76%  of 
woami  in      ^  grw^  were  in  the  li^bor  force.  N<A  mfy  are  more 
women  working,  but  th^  also  represent  an  incr^sing  share  of  the 
lubor  force.  Women  will  account  for  more  than  half  of  all  entrants  by 
the  year  2000, 


U.S.  L^MM-  fore*  •ntnmts  by  *«x,  19S&-200Q 


Increased  participaticm 
can  lead  to  a  wealth  of 
opportunities,  or  a 
prt^onged  environment  of 
stress. 


Women  of  all  colors  work  for  pay.  Hiere  is  nearly  eqoal  labor  force 
participatiim  rates  aro<mg  blaijc  women,  white  womoi,  and  w>men 
Hispanic  origin.  In  19^,  58.7%  of  black  women,  57.2%  of  white 
women  ami  BS.B%  of  Hi^onic  won^  were  in  the  labor  force.  Most 
femak  workers  were  eroplpy^  foil-time.  About  26%  (14  million)  held 
I»rt-tiroe  jol». 

In  ^diti<m  to  thehr  increased  participation  in  the  work  force,  women 
are  working  iMiger.  The  a^rage  wmnan  will  sj^d  half  of  her 
Hfetime  in  the  work  place.  A  married  woman  can  expect  to  spend 
q^nndmately  34  j^rs  in  the  labor  force.  If  unmarried,  she  will 
spmd  q;>proximateliy  41  yeare.  Should  present  condititms  cmtinue, 
this  «mhi  reprint  a  wasHh  of  diallenges  and  opportimities  for 
womoi,  or  it  could  result  in  a  prolonged  environment  of  stress, 
difoiminatitm  and  harassment 

A  number  of  issues  effwting  women  need  to  be  considered  during 
career  plannii^  and  d^sion  making,  including* 

•  womm  are  in  the  work  force  out  of  necessity,  not  for  pleasure; 

•  education  gives  women  acvess  to  beUer  payinrj 

•  women  are  heavily  etmcentrated  in  low  pi^g  jobs  and  they 
re^ve  less  pay  than  m^  for  ^lual  \vork; 
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WOMEN  ARE  IN 
THE  WORK 
FORCE  OUT  OF 
NECESSITY;  NOT 
FOR  PLEASURE 


EDUCATION 
GIVES  WOMEN 
ACCESS  TO 
BETTER  PAYING 
JOBS 


•  omi|»tMmal  ^r^tifm  ^  womoi  continues  to  be  a  prdilem; 

•  hmily  phis  a  career  can  eauee  stress  in  vromen  in  the  work 
force;  adid 

•  the  laek  of  bask  lit«^  ^Is  has  s^ed  women's  work  force 
partidiMitiMt 

Woa^  Are  in  tlie  Wotfc  Force  Oat  of  Necessity,  Not  for 
Fleasore 

•  There  is  a  niyth  that  wmnen  are  in  the  w«H>k  force  not  out 
of  neceMitgr  bat  for  i^ratfore.  That  is  not  the  case.  The 
minority  of  wom»  in  the  Uhor  force  in  1988  were  eiUier  single 
(25%),  divorced  (12%),  wi^wed  (4%),  separated  (4%)  or  had 
hu^>mids  whose  1987  eamii^  were  less  than  $15,(K)0  (13.5%). 
The  financial  proems  of  sin^  women  who  maintain  families  is 
a  concern. 

The  myth  of  working  fbr  please  also  is  not  true  for  married 
w<»naa  who  are  in  the  work  force.  Hhey  contrUmte  sulMtantially 
to  fiunily  incooM.  In  1983,  in  ^%  of  married  couple  families  the 
wom^  were  |»rt  of  the  paid  labor  force,  as  compared  with  40% 
in  1972.  In  1^,  the  mediim  income  of  married  couple  families 
with  tiie  wifo  in  the  paid  U^r  fonra  was  $42,7(»,  compared  with 
$^7,2^0  (or  those  without  a  wife  in  the  paid  labor  force. 

EdttoaHoB  Givea  Women  Aooess  to  Better  Faying  Jobs 

•  Educated  women  experience  more  sacoeM  in  finding 
enq>Ic^n»nt.  Hie  more  eduoation,  the  hi^er  the  median 
earnings  for  both  men  and  women,  altinm^  men  consistently 
earn  more  tiian  women  at  radi  level  of  educational  attainment 


Educ«t(onal  Attatnmant  and  Etmb^g* 
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WOMEN  ARE 

HEAVILY 
CONCENTRATED 

IN  LOW  PAYING 
JOBS  AND  THEY 
RECEIVE  LESS 
PAY  THAN  MEN 
FOR  EQUAL 
WORK 


Women  who  do  not  have  wivan^  degrees  also  are  in  th«  work 
force  but  most  often  in  low  payuHS        One  in  eij^t  wom^  in 
the  work  Ibree  has  loss  than  a  high  sdiool  education.  When  we 
look  to  see  who  these  women  are  with  less  than  a  high  school 
diploma,  we  find  that  one-hatf  <^tiie  single  mothers  are  in  this 
categoiy,  as  w^  as  ovw  half  <^  the  displs^  homemakers.  This 
means  that  the  wom^  who  need  better  paying      are  not 
always  qualified  nor  always  prepared  to  Obtain  them. 

Women  Ax9  Heavily  Ccmeentatti^  in  Low  P&ying  Jobs  and 
They  Receive  Less  Pay  thaa  Men  for  l&tsoBh  Work 

•  Despite  tihe  odofsaticwal  adiieveaieots  of  many  womeii, 
women  m  still  heavlbr  ooaoeatrated  in  low  paying  iohs. 
In  addition,  they  reeeive      pay  than  men  for  eqnal  work. 

Aceording  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Budget  Committee,  43%  of  women 
workers  today  are  in  yAts  with  below  poverty  level  wages, 
compared  to  27%  of  men. 

PwMm  DIatHbuHoi)  md  Uadten  E*rr>nfl8 
34  ikW»  md  Fan^  agM  as-M  Siy  OocupaHon 
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When  the  1989  median  weekly  earnings  of  full-time  wa^  and 
salaTy  workers  were  contra^^d  it  was  found  that  Ihe  average 
woman  earned  70  cents  for  every  dollar  earned  by  the  average 
man. 

Men  with  less  a^demie  preparation  than  women  often  earn  more 
money.  The  median  income  of  female  hi^  school  graduates  with 
no  coll^  and  working  year-round,  ftill-time  in  1988  was  $16,810. 
This  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  median  income  ($17,190)  of  fully 
employed  men  who  had  o)mpleted  less  than  eig^t  years  of 
elementaiy  school.  In  1988,  women  with  four  years  of  college 
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OCCUPATIONAL 
SEGREGATION 
OF  WOMEN 
CONTINUES  TO 
BE  A  PROBLEM 


education  had  a  median  income  of  $25,187.  This  figure  is  below 
the  median  income  d'men  ($^,045)  who  had  only  a  high  school 
diploma. 

Ono  po^ve  result  of  wage  disoimination  is  that  many  women 
are  dioosif^  to  start  their  own  Imsinesses.  The  number  of 
femak-owned  bu^esses  in  the  United  States  rwe  from  2.5 
million  in  1980  to  4.1  milbon  in  1086.  Women  see  busin^js 
owner^ip  as  me  way  to  avoid  the  inequities  they  often  face  as 
employees. 

Oocupatioiial  S^regatios  of  Women  Continues  To  Be  a 
Problem 

A  criUcal  l»irrii»  In  the  carm  developn^nt  of  women  is 
continued  occupational  segregation. 

Women  continue  to  cons^te  laige  proportions  of  workers  in 
traditionalbr  female  low-peying  Moqwtions.  (Traditional  femal 
jdbs  ffire  ddin«i  as  those  in  whidi  75%  or  more  ci  those  employed 
are  women.  Nonti^ditional  jobs  fbr  wwmen  are  defined  as  those 
in  vfhvAi  75%  or  more    those  empk>yed  are  men.) 

Betwe^  1^3  and  1988,  the  number  of  women  in  nontraditional 
jd>s  remained  relatively  unchanged. 

Does  this  occupation^  segr^tion  re^ly  hurt?  In  terms  of 
wages,  the  answer  is  an  unequivocal  yes. 


IfoCHM  Emtin9«  ^  IWm  and  FMMtos  aff»d  35-54 

Ysar  rotfftd  Ft«  tbna  Wofkm  in  Hw  U.S. 
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FAMILY  PLUS  A 
CAREER  CAN 
CAUSE  STRESS 
IN  WOMEN  IN 
THE  WORK 
FORCE 


Women  in  nontradiUonal  occupaUons  earn  20%  to  30%  more  than 
wom^  in  traditi<Hial  MeuiMtlons.  This  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  women  can  incr^ise  their  earning  power  fay  gaining  entry  to 
nontraditional  Mcupations.  However,  even  when  women  work  in 
the  same  oeeuimUonB  as  men,  they  (to  not  always  earn  equal  pay. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  greatest  increase  of  women  entering 
nontradititmal  join  has  heexi  in  the  imtfessional  (pupations. 
D^pite  the  gahis  that  women  have  made  in  business  ownership 
and  in  the  nontr^tumal  prcrfisssioiis,  there  are  ^11  relatively  few 
women  in  t<^  lea^rship  or  management  positimis.  Although 
many  womoi  have  risoi  to  middle  levels  in  the  corporate  world, 
wornm  comprise  only  5%  of  the  top  executives  in  U.S. 
Mrporations.  Some  dbwervera  diaigs  that  there  is  a  "glass 
ceiling"  that  female  eiiecutives  are  not  allowed  to  rise  above. 

Ti»  limits  number  ^female  lenders  and  administrators  is  also 
evident  in  iM^tieal  and  educati<»ial  arenas.  In  1991,  women 
represented  only  2%  (tf  the  Unit^  States  Senate  and  6.6%  ci  ihe 
House    Representati^^  In  education,  where  females  have 
dominated  the  teachii^  pr(^e»^n,  in  1990  less  than  2%  of  school 
superintendents,  9%  of  college  presidents,  and  10%  of  full 
prkessors  were  women. 

Family  Plus  Career  Can  Cause  Stress  in  WouMn  in  the  Woiic 

•   Women  In  the  work  force,  especially  motiierm  experience 
many  ocmflii^  between  their  car^r  and  fiunily 
responsibili^a.  lliat  means  that  their  stress  is  not  felt  mly 
between  nine  and  five  but  also  goes  home  with  them  at  the  end  of 
the  work  day.  The  per^nt  of  fiajnilies  with  children  at  home  in 
which  both  sirauses  work  outside  the  home  has  continued  to 
increase  fVom  30%  in  1950  to  60%  in  1987. 


I>««8nt  of  btnilto*  In  ttte  U.S.  wt0i  dtOdron  at  home  bi 
which  both  8pou*e«  work  outside  tft«  »M>m» 
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THE  LACK  OF 
BASIC  LITERACY 
SKILLS  HAS 
STIFLED 
WOMEN'S  WORK 
FORCE 

PARTICIPATION 


THE 

FEMINIZATION 
OF  POVERTY  IS 
ONE  RESULT  OF 
THESE  BARRIERS 


In  1988,  65%  of  the  wwnen  in  the  work  force  had  children  under 
the  ai^  of  18,  and  66%  oi  the  moUiers  with  preschoolers  under 
the  age  of  six  were  labtH*  for^  participanta. 

Many  wom«i  in  the  work  force  f^I  pressured  to  be  "super  moms" 
in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  woric,  husbands,  children, 
relatives  and  houa^dd  chores. 

The  Lack  of  Basic  Utmcy  ffldUs  Has  SHfled  Women's  Work 
Force  Particii>adon 

•   Another  banriw  to  ftillpartidpatioaia  the  work  place  U 
the  lack  of  basic  Utenu^  ddlls  ^both  men  and  women. 

An  estimated  23  milliim  adults  in  the  VS.  lack  basic  literacy 
skills. 

An  estin^ated  23%  of  all  adult  females  have  severely  limited 
skills,  ;;ompared  to  17%  of  all  males. 
Of  fomale  heads  c^househokl  with  less  than  a  high  school 
diploma,75%  are  living  in  poveity. 

Young  women  with  bdow  average  skills  and  below  poverty 
incomes  are  5.5  tln^  more  likefy  to  become  teen  parent; 
Nearfy  40%  of  female  single  parents  and  36%  of  displaced 
horo^o^ers  have  an  e^th  grade  education  or  less. 
Th»  greatest  predictor  of  a  diikfs  ftiture  academk:  success  is 
the  bteracy  of  the  diikfs  mother. 
As  the  nunOier  of  fomilies  headed  by  tew  literate  women 
increase,  the  cycle  of  illiteracy  is  perpetuated. 

The  picture  portrayed  by  these  literacy  statistics  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  skill  demands  needed  in  the  future  work  force  on  the 
other  hand,  are  furth^  cause  for  con^m  over  the  role  of  women 
in  the  worit  fierce.  Low  Hteracy  levels  are  a  m^or  barrier  to  the 
fun  participatwn  of  women  in  the  woik  force.  Linking  literacy 
education  to  emptoyment  and  training  programs  diould  be  a  focus 
for  any  pngnan  that  intends  to  increase  women's  employability. 

Hie  FemiaizatloB  <^P6verfy  Is  One  Result  of  These  Barriers 
Ahhon^  women  have  made  gains  in  business  owner^ip  and  in  some 
professions,  the  m^rity  of  women  in  the  work  force  remain  in  low 
payiiig  and  tow  status  jobs.  In  1988,  women  represented  62%  of  all 
persons  16  years  old  and  over  with  iwverty  level  incomes.  The 
poverty  rate  of  all  families  maintained  by  women  wiUi  no  husband 
present  was  33.5%;  foi  those  families  maintained  by  women  with 
children  under  18,  it  was  44.7%.  ThiB  means  that  in  1988,  there 
were  3.6  million  fomilies  maintained  hy  women  wiU»  no  husband 
present  that  had  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  This  state  of 
poverty  endured  by  many  single  parents  and  older  women  in  the 
work  force  has  been  called  the  "Feminization  of  Poverty." 

Actions  taken  hy  our  government,  such  as  legislation  to  create  public 
policy,  support  but  do  not  ensure  the  entran;e  of  women  into 
nontraditional  employment  and  traininf  For  example,  the  Job 


Mippoxt)  but  do  not 
ooMWttf  isquovBnirat  in 
tfca  •tatai  of  women  in  the 


TEEN  PARENTS 


Chw  graiip  cif  woBMi  wiio 
Med  tpedal  atteatioB  an 
teea pftreate.  llwpoverty 
•tatiw  aaMxag  siiii^  jfOttBg 
motfwri  to  •laggaring. 


Tliey  tece  significant 
(^aUenget  and  boBUf  in 

pqrreing  potttacondary 
edneation  and  entering 
the  work  force. 


Traimng  Fniiimtiip  Aet  of  1882  (JTFA),  The  Carl  D.  MdM 
Voeatimial  Edueai^  Act  of  1984,  Tb»  Carl  D.  Peridns  Vocational 
and  AiWited  Taehnology  EibeatiMi  Act  of  199(^  Tiik  Vn  of  the  CMl 
S^itt  Act  of  1964,  Equal  Sm^yment  Opportonity  Commission 
GoiddfaiM    IM,  Title  IX  of  the  Sdacational  Aet  Amendmoit  of 
1972,  Equal  Fly  Act  «f  1973  md  Exscotive  Order  11246  all  protect 
tiie  fi^i^  ^  women  to  wwlc,  fatrt  they  ^  not  gnarai^  wooMi  tiie 
trainiag  tiiat  they  may  often  need.  (See  Appendix  M  for 
^taOf.) 

Ttenmaieate 

(Many  of  the  ccmmenta  about  the  special  needs  of  tern  parents  were 
takm  ftwn  Umbier,  F.  Career  SurvknU  ^  fiv"  Teen  Sdueatkm  atid 
Bmpioyment,  1987 J 

One  group  of  women  who  need  ^>ecial  attention  are  teen  parents. 
R^rettf^,  the  rates  of  adolescent  pr^jnancy  and  childbearing  are 
hi^er  in  the  United  StalM  than  in  most  WMUnm  c(wnfarie&  Over 
500,000  teenage  girls  in  America  have  hatnes  each  year.  Most  of 
thew  young  women  are  not  marrted.  Hiey  dtoi  rmain  single  and 
become  the  he^  itf  thdr  hoos^old.  The  poverty  status  among  these 
young  single  mother  twuseholds  is  stafi^ring. 

For  many  temage  nMthers,  their  bi^es  are  not  thdr  first  diiMren, 
Imt  th^  sec<»^  or  third.  As  a  remit    premature  par«ithood,th^ 
&ce  signHicant  dudl^M  in  Mmpleting  h^  sdiool,  pursuii^ 
postseeondary  education  and  entering  the  work  force.  Without  the 
^ipropriate  interventifms,  such  BB  calmer  development  prc^ram^ 
thdr  ^umtioial  and  em^oymmt  <^|H»tanities  remain  v«y  Bmited. 

There  are  many  barriers  that  can  afilect  the  chance  <tf  achieving 
p(^tive  out»Hnes  for  teen  ^rento.  Th^  include  the  following: 

•  low  self  conc^  and  setf-^teem; 

•  la&  of  information  about  academic  planning  and  occupational 
choices; 

•  la^  <^rote  mod^; 

•  lack  of  educational  skills; 

•  ladi  ni  mH-awsnx^B; 

•  ]atk  (^assertiveness; 

•  low  aq>irttt3ons,  motivation  and  exjNsctations  of  themselves; 

•  low  tevel  of  trust  in  others; 

•  I»or  «»mmunkat^  and  decisitm  making  skills; 

•  unrealistic  gods  ai^  aml^tions; 

•  drf^msive  atdtt^es; 

•  limited  ^notional  resources  for  support  and  maint«)ance; 

•  immature  behavior, 

•  need  for  immediate  gratification;  and 

•  low  socio-economic  status. 
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Tees  pareats  need 
mslti^  tervioef  to  make 
the  transition  from 
adoieieeaee  to 
parcnthoocL 


In  action  to  theie  sodal  and  eemomk  probleinB,  there  are  other 
ftetore  that  compound  the  above  obstacles  for  teen  parents.  They 
ittdude: 

•  need  for  diild  care  and  ^ansiMntation; 

•  need  for  boogie 

•  need  f»  a  rtraig  sappmi  syrtem; 

•  need  to  estabtith  paternity  for  diild  sapport; 

•  need  for  fuidly  plannif^  and  pregnancy  preventMm  resources; 

•  '  poverty  levd  living  eondStiais; 

•  n^oai|M«i^h^8diool  and  a ladi<^ comprehensive 

aeademk  plaming; 

•  ladi  flfraq)ky^lity  ddDs  andjdbreidiness;  and 

•  ladi  ^knowledge  dbout  resources  and  how  to  gain  access  to 
theoL 

The  spedal  eo4>loyment  iweds  fov  tran  {mrents  indude: 

•  difficulties  with  role  id«itity--Am  I  a  cardV^  t^ager  or  a 
rMpcmmble  i^uH? 

•  f^ing  a  ndal  ^^ina  becauM  of  the  may  they  have  diosen  to 
be^a&mily 

•  the  inal^ty  to  sovport  their  finnilbr  financially 

•  a  stzain  from  attemi^ii^  to  bah^e  their  dat^  as  a  wage 
^mer  with  their  educatiwial  and/or  par^tal  rraponsil^ties 

•  a  ladt    formal  educirtiwi  and  job  skHls  limitataons 

•  beii^  hii^r^  fay  sodaliiutifni  into  traditionally  female 
occupations 

•  payii^  child  care  cos^  wiUi  little  or  no  wi^es. 

Tsen  parmta  ne«l  multiple  services  to  make  the  teansition  finom 
adtA^e&Ma  to  parenthood  Mmt  importantly,  the  mi^jority  cf 
pregnant  and  parenting  te«is  are  .•st  risk  of  n^  completing  hi^ 
school  lliesetMnsfMecfoublej^Mur^r^^cyliavetlM  needs 
common  to  all  at'ridi  ^mknU,  with  the  addititmal  burden  (tf  being  a 
parent  of  a  small  diild  lliis  means  that  thdr  needs  also  indude 
diiM  care,  tiwqxrtatifm  and  rrfOTral  to  other  community  service 
that  may  i»t»vide  nsi^xnt  for  the  motiier  and  diild  as  they  pursue 
their  educatiraal  or  ^ainii^  plan.  Many    the  programs  deigned  to 
meet  the  n^^  c^teen  imrents  slM>uld  share  the  same  chan^teristics 
as  dnqwut  pr^^tion  or  children  at-ri^  pn^prams. 

Programs  for  teen  parents  also  need  to  indude  life  skills,  sudi  as: 

•  parenting  and  nutrition; 

•  laming  how  to  give  and  receive  emotional  support; 

•  learning  how  to  a^ss  available  diild  rare,  transiM)rtation 
service  and  other  st4>iK>rt  servi^s  n^essaiy  to  one's 
survi^; 

•  sdf-cottoqrt;  builiUng; 

•  learning  how  to  meet  the  challenge  of  combining  work  and 
family  roles; 
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It  is  imperadve  that  teen 
parents  consider  better 
paying  ocGupattons 
because  it  is  likely  that 
they  wHl  be  the  sole 
provider  fmr  their 


Career  and  labor  nuuket 
infiMmiation  can  introduce 
teen  pareato  a  wide  range 
of  hi^er  wage 
OGcuimtio&s. 


•  buiMing  mipiml  systems; 

•  netwrniLOig  for  work  <4H>ortunities  and  connections; 

•  Mihaneing  interpersonal  eommuntration  and  relatiMiships; 
and 

•  avoklii^  the  role  <^  a  victsm. 

For  teen  parents  to  a^ieve  financial  independence  and  ward  off  a 
H^me  of  poverty,  tiiey  wiH  need  to  be  exposed  to  career  exploration 
^v^ies  Ui^  fteus  on  expsaSi^  career  ^^ons,  plannif^,  and 
vocatiMial  tratnii^tliatisftee  of  guidOTlnas.  l^n  puent  programs 
need  to  have  expU^  equity  goato.  One  of  tl^  directives  <^g^d« 
e^iity  is  to  assist  stunts  in  exploring  and  participating  in  a 
Inoi^r  rai^  of  etfaKatiraial  pr^prams  and  activities  leading  to 
hi^er  paying,  and  more  sati^ying,  careers. 

In  addition,  teen  parento  iMed  to  focus  on  findii^      that  will 
diallen^  them  and  provi^  oi^ortunities  for  advancement  in  a 
Aeeen  career,  rather  tiian  temporary  or  d^-«td  praiti<nis.  Tliey 
n^  jobs  that  t/lSer  good  bm^ts,  «adi  m  health  in»iran^  vacation 
and  Mck  Ittve.  Bmsuso  d'thnr  diild  care  r^yonsibiUties,  iihey 
^ould  seek  work  that  allows  for  flesdble  schedules  and  employers 
that  give  cmsi^ratiMi  for  child  aae  arrangements  and  the 
ui^i^Kt^  ^mMMte  vi  parmitlng. 

It  is  imperative  th^  teoi  f»rents  consider  b^ier  peying  occupations 
because  it  is  I&ely  that  they  win  be  the  primary,  or  sole,  provider  for 
their  dliildCrMiX  &icGar^(ing  teen  {«r«it8  to  Imak  to^tional 
occiq)ational  patterns  is  not  easy  to  do,  however.  Many  young  people 
need  assistame  in  exploring  the  myths  dbcNit  grader  roles.  Many 
young  womMi,  in  iwrtkular,  m^  be  roluctant  to  visualize  themselves 
in  oocti]»tions  that  have  beoi  itominat^  by  men.  However,  by 
mcrea^g  their  employment  c^>tiaas,  they  may  find  economic 
independoKe  for  tliwdmselves  and  their  chihKren). 

Career  and  ^hor  market  informatkn  can  help  direct  teen  parents  to 
h^er  wage  oeeu|»tl<ms  and  introduce  them  to  a  wide  range  of 
opt^s.  Informat^  can  show  women  that  'pihe  tr»iiti<»iftlly  held  by 
n^,  sudi  as  those  in  the  Imilding  traites,  <^er  h^er  p^.  By 
comparing  and  contrasting  several  occtq^itions,  teen  parento  car  see 
the  ^vantagM  and  disadvantages  of  pursuing  and  planning  for  a 
particular  carrar  hitere^  lliis  information  can  be  used,  for  example, 
to  dii^  young  pe<q>le  toward  the  apprenti^ship  and  training 
programs  that  are  available  to  them  in  order  to  develop  the  skills 
they  ne^  for  letter  paying  jobs. 

In  summaiy,  the  United  States  has  an  alarming  rate  of  teenage 
pr^nancy;  it  is  the  hi^iest  in  the  Wec^m  world.  Teen  parento  need 
a  gr^  deal  of  support  in  order  to  continue  their  eduction  and  care 
for  their  dliikirN).  Because  th^  oftm  wme  fh>m  disadvant^ed 
ba^grounds,  th^  face  auuiy  social  and  ecmiomic  barriers  to 
bMomii^  seUr-»ifficieni  Tmn  |»rente  have  the  additional  challenge 
of  caring  for  their  children.  Many  sdiools  and  community  agencies 
have  set  up  programs  to  help  teenage  parento  to  develop  the 
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HOW  CAN 
ACCEiaS  TO 
INFORMATION 
LEAD  TO 
WOMEN'S  FULL 
PARTICIPATION 
IN  THE  WORK 
FORCE? 

Hie  first  tniditi<m  that 
limits  a  woDiaii'ii  ability  to 
rrach  Uieir  fiill  potential 
in  the  work  fosoe  is  pay 
cUMgnepaaeies  between 
men  and  women. 

Providing  inftmnation 
about  hi^bor  wage 
occaimtions  is  one  way  to 
ejqpand  bosizons  and 
challenge  stereotypes  and 
myths. 


personal,  edueatkmal  ami  carsCT  skillB  that  are  needed  in  arder  make 
them  eoottomieaUy  ind^fwatoit.  For  women,  this  mai^iMition  may 
that  tl^  omsider  worldi^  in  a  nontn^tiMml  occupation  in 
order  to  nudse  the  h^er  w^m  thf^  they       to  wi^Mrt  their 
fiuaily. 

How  Can  Access  to  Career  and  Labor  Bfarket  Inft»mation 
Lead  to  WcHBea'S  Foil  Partkdpation  ia  the  Woik  Fonse? 
Km>wlng  these  etmeems  and  bairiers,  how  can  we  prov«le  solutions 
thnni^  improve  access  to  car^  and  labor  market  information? 

As  not^  tilers  ars  two  traditions  that  limit  a  woman's  ability  to 
readi  their  lyi  pc^tial  bi  the  wi^  foroa  The  fitA  traditi<m  is  the 
diso^qiancy  in  pay  brtw^i  males  and  females  in  nMurly  eveiy 
occupational  area,  evm  when  expnienee  and  educational  preparation 
are  held  constant  TYm  not  onfy  cmitributes  to  the  growing 
fbniniration  (tf  poverty  bat  it  also  de^ufts  the  conHbutiims  of 

The  natimal  and  local  data  indicate  that  the  problem  of  pay 
diMr^Mndes  has  overwhelmed  many  of  us.  As  career  ^vekpmmt 
fecUitators,  however,  we  can  iielp  girls  and  women  make  dioices  thai 
win  1^  to  queers  that  not  <mly  value  their  cmtrifautiMi  Imt  also 
l»ovide  them  with  a  wage  tiiat  is  commensurate  with  their 
contributions. 

One  way  to  do  that  is  to  provi^  information  abmit  h^er  wage 
oeaq»tions.  Ihis  is  we  wi^  of  eaqian^iv  (^>t3ons  for  fomales.  In 
«bUti<m  to  communicating  goieral  kifimnati«i  fdxnit  occupations,  we 
nMd  to  know  and  communkate  wa^  and  bra^fit  information  that 
can  direct  a  wom«i  to  careers  that  will  provide  the  salary  and 
bmefite  to  siqyport  oi^^  and  fiunily.  This  d(dlar  figure,  which  can 
be  ibund  in  national,  rtate  and  local  care^  and  labor  market 
information,  should  play  a  role  in  the  decision  mi&ing  procera  if  we 
want  to  diange  Uie  occ^Mrtaonal  s^r^tion  and  reduce  the  number 
of  poor  women  in  the  work  force. 

The  oi^rtunities  for  incroased  eamin|^  have  not  beoi  attracUi^; 
wnn«i  i»rtiy  b^ause  many  ^s  and  woiam  do  not  understand  the 
implicati<ms  iff  their  ^oicM  during  tiie  pro^M  of  car^  dedston 
making.  We  need  to  prov^e  the  informatiMi  m  that  the  girls  and 
women  will  take  the  time  to  «q)lore  le»  traditional  hif^ier  wage 
o^pations  th^  utilize  tl^  sanra  skills  and  aUlitiM  as  moie 
traditional  low  wage  jobs.  The  information  that  we  present  must  be 
used  to  darify  the  myths  and  realities  <^  the  work  place.  This  ran  be 
done  by  showing  the  fallacies  in  sex  role  myths  such  as: 

•  womra  ladi  the  tempers  n«it  to  do  "men's"  work; 

•  wtmien  cause  ^iditional  bxi^se  to  their  employers; 

•  w<»nen  do  not  have  the  phydcal  stamina  and  strength  for 
"men^s  work." 
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Increasing  dissemiaa^ii 
eilinrtfl  (tf  existing 
resouroes  is  anotlier 
tactic* 


Examples  of  h^er  wa^  ^portunities  for  wwnen  might  include: 

PrcfessMMrial 
E^neering 
Law 

Medidne 

&ivironm^tal  Science 
Accounting 

Marlieting 

Commission  Sales 
AdvOTtising 
Tranq[N>rtation 
Shipping 

Technical 

Aiiplane  Pilot 
Air  Traffic  Con^ller 
Chemical  Technician 
Computer  Pit^prammer 
&igineering  Technician 

Skilled  Crafts  and  Trades 
Auto  Afedianitt 
Drywall  P^isher 
Painter 
Con  ^ruction 
Telephone  Repairer 

Anot^  :tT  ta^c  to  ensure  that  women  are  aware  of  all  their  options  is 
to  focus  on  «panding  our  service  to  women  who  do  not  have  easy 
access  to  infbrmation  because  they  are  female.  An  example  is  the 
Ycid  (^infmtnation  directed  to  women  on  apprenticeships.  Many 
womm  do  not  haw  female  role  nu^ls  who  have  be^  apprentices^ 
nor  are  they  usually  invited  to  information  sharing  sessions  in 
sdiools,  becauM  the  apprenticeship  optiim  is  not  a  traditional  one  for 
wom^*  As  a  result,  mo^  women  have  no  knowl«ilge  about 
Mcupations  in  the  tracks  nor  an  idra  of  how  to  train  for  them« 
Gating  into  an  i4>prmtke^ip  involves  x  series  of  planned  steps  thai 
wraaen  need  to  know  as  they  consid^  hi|^er  v^^ige  occupations* 

The  information  that  we  (Usseminate  must  be  directed  to  girls  and 
wmn^  so  that  we  can  trar  down  the  following  barriers: 

•  sexism; 

«    a  la^  of  information  u^Mxt  the  opticms  available  to  women 
and  the  prmedures  for  seriously  exploring  these  TOCupational 
options;  and 

•  the  mytii  that  some  jobs  are  unfeminine  and  masculine  and 
inappropriate  for  women. 
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Hie  seocuid  traditioB  that 
holds  woumb  hack  is 
occupational  segrefiatiOB. 


Some  of  this  sefreffatloB 
can  be  minimized  by: 

•  reeognigiay» 
conununicatintfy  and 
challenging  inequities 
and  8tereotyi>es; 

•  illustrating  tiie 
Monondc  realities  of 
specific  career  options; 

•  pointing  out 
stereotgrpes  about 
won^n  woiken  and 
the  careers  they 

•  raising  expectations; 
and 


*    nu>nit«Mring  activities. 


SUMMARY 


wiring  Occupational  Segregatioa 

The  second  tradition  that  holds  wvmm  baek  is  oecupational 
s^regaUon.  Three  out  of  fimr  employed  adult  womwi  wo  A  fiUl-time. 
tliey  partidpate  heavily  in  ocax|«ti(Hi8  that  are  growii^  bat 
tinfbrtunate^  these  same  oceuitttions  are  also  tow  payUig  and  oftoi 
dead-end  type  jobs  in  areas  such  as  retail  sales,  service,  clerical  and 
factory/assembly  occupations. 

Once  again,  we  can  combat  some  of  this  segr^ation  by  providing 
approimate  information  during  career  d^sion  making.  Spedfically, 

this  informatiim  needs  to: 

•  Recognize  inequities  in  the  Idxtr  force  and  explain  to  dients  that 
past  Uaditittis  do  not  need  to  limit  their  options.  Inddngso,  we 
also  need  to  talk  about  ways  to  cope  with  bdng  a  "pioneer"  in  a 
nontiaditkmal  car^. 

•  Provide  content  that  will  open  up  career  planning  and  allow  the 
girWw^en  to  exploie  both  traditional  and  nonbaditional  options 
with  direct  informatiMi  about  the  wages  and  bendits  ni  aSi  types 
of  rareers.  Hie  inrtnw^m  slumld  focus  on  eomomic  realities  of 
all  atrwt  i^^ns. 

•  Make  a  concerted  ^fort  to  pdnt  oat  stereo^^  that  exist  about 
wom^  workers  and  the  careers  they  dioose.  Do  not  leave  this  to 
chance.  Be  rare  that  sex  role  stereotypes  have  not  limited  the 
options       to  ^rls  and  «wmen. 

•  Raise  a  dientVstudentfs  expectation  iJbout  her  ri^ts  and 
responsibilities  in  diotming  a  career. 

I  •    Be  mire  that  all  material  and  as^STOMit  in^iunMits  are 
gender  free  and  contain  role  models  and  examples  that  are  both 
male  and  female. 

•  Monitor  the  occupational  exploration  activitaes  that  are  completed 
on  a  computerized  information  deliveiy  systems,  such  as  a  CIDS, 
and  be  sure  to  program  in  a  component  that  directs  the  user  to 
hi^er  wage  occupatos  that  use  the  same  skills  and  abihties  as 
lower  wage,  traditional  occupations. 

I  Sununaiy 

Hiere  are  a  number  of  trends  that  indicate  wom^  have  and  will 
continue  to  thieve  greater  e<)ua]ity  of  opportunity  in  the  work  place 
and  greater  fVeedom  of  dioice.  Important  strides  have  be^  made 
I  throu^  legislation,  affirmative  action  and  an  increase  consciousness 
I  of  the  contributions  that  women  can  make.  Yet,  there  are  still  many 
I  barriers  to  women's  full  puiicipation  in  the  w>rk  place.  There  is  a 
I  continuing  need  to  examine  life  role  choices. 

I  In  particular,  we  must  help  fbmale  clients  ccmdder  a  wide  range  of 
I  alternatives.  We  must  make  sure  all  those  making  a  rareer  decision 
I  have  accurate  information  about  women  in  the  Isbor  for^,  b<^ 
I  prraent  and  projected.  Encourage  women  to  explore  new  and 
I  emerging  occupations  and  expose  them  not  only  to  information 
I  sources  but  to  the  process  of  gathering  and  disseminating  information 
I  from  all  women  in  the  work  force. 
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SPECIFIC  NEEDS  OP  WOMEN  AND  TEEN 

PAEENTS 

MODULES 
BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

Gender  Equity 

Gender  Equity  is: 

1.  Freedom       fkv(»ritirai  basm!  on  gender. 

2.  Equal  treatment  that  frees  men  and  women  to  expand  and  develop  according  to  their 
needs. 

3.  A  mutual  trust  as  persons  of  both  genders  are  unrestricted  in  their  roles. 
Bdiaviors  that  Limit  Gender  Equity: 

1.  Gender  Discrimination:  Any  a^on  that  intentionally  Hmits  or  dniies  a  person's  or  group 
of  person's  opportunities,  privileges,  roles,  or  rewards  on  the  bads  of  gmder. 

2.  GoiderBias:  Behaviors  resultii^  firom  the  assumption  that  one  gender  is  superior  to  the 
other. 

3.  Gender  Role  Stereotyping:  Attributing  behaviors,  abilities,  interests,  values  and  roles  to  a 
person,  or  group  of  persons,  on  the  basis    their  gender. 

A  Saiiq>le  Model  ftir  Sex  Equity  in  Career  and  VocotioBalEdttcation:  As  Overview  of  the 
Wisconsin  Model 

An  educational  tool  to  promote  gender  equity  has  been  developed  hy  the  State  of  Wisotmsan.  The 
ffoal  of  this  model  is  to  create  a  school  environment  that  prranot^  educational  equity  and  supports 
ajanded  didces  for  all.  It  addresses  staff  development  as  well  as  six  oiher  majw  strategies  from 
affinitive  guidance  to  parent  and  cwnmunity  invoWement  It  is  unique  in  that  it  places  attention 
on  rtudent  competencies  throuiJiout  the  entire  program.  (For  more  information  on  the  model 
contact  Melissa  Keyes  at  the  Wisconrin  Department  of  Public  Instruction.) 

There  are  five  distinct  phases  in  the  mc^el.  Thty  are: 

Phase  I:    Building  Commitment  and  Direction 
Phase  II:  Assessment 
niaselll:  Planning 
Phase  IV:  Action 
Phase  V:  Evaluation 

Gender  equity  is  an  important  developmental  guidance  issue.  To  really  understand  the  impact  of 
gender  equity  problems,  it  is  necessaiy  to  analyze  career  exploration  as  it  occurs  in  the  K-12  and 
postsecondaiy  system,  course  enrollment  patterns,  remiitment  and  retention  of  students, 
counseling  materials,  tests,  and  otiwr  resources.  For  example,  m^or  discrepancies  brtween  males 
and  females  are  oaen  found  in  the  classes  ihey  dioose  and  the  career  counseling  that  they  receive. 

Following  are  some  conditions  whidi  raise  concerns  abo  i  the  equity  issue: 

•   Women  work  for  pay  for  the  same  reasons  as  men  Le.,  to  meet  financial  responsilnlities  to 
feel  that  tiiey  are  contributing  to  society,  and  to  achieve  a  sense  of  persmal  fulfillment 
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•  opportunities  for  women  to  meet  finandal  T^MmsOnUties  ai^  adiieve  soei^  and 
personal  goals  have  been  Hmited  by  the  &ct  that  women  have  been  eoncentoted  in  a 
TeUitively  few,  low-paying  occupaUonal  iiddi  in  the  labor  fi»ree.  By  expanding  career 
ehoices  and  emphasizing  the  reality  of  job  ftitures,  both  males  and  finnales  een  plan  work 
more  realistically. 

•  Nationwide,  only  13.1%  of  female  students  are  enrolled  in  nontraditaonal  vocational 
courses. 

Counselors  can  promote  equity  in  several  wsyK  H 

•  Use  career  infbrmatton  that  expands  occupational  dunces,  such  as  materials  that  promote 
gender  fairness  and  use  Inas  free  lai^uage.  Display  posters  and  other  educational  supplies 
that  expand  career  ideas  and  illustrate  both  female  and  minority  role  modeb. 

•  Reprogram  etnnputer  carew  informatkm  qystams  to  prompt  students  to  expbre 
nontraditional  or  higfier  wage  and  bmefit  occupations. 

•  Recognize  equity  as  an  important  issue  that  needs  to  be  promoted  throu^  a  concerted 
dfort  by  all  «hicators.  • 

•  Incorporate  equity  conoepts  and  action  into  the  K-12  and  postsecondary  guidance  program. 

•  Provide  support  materials  to  staff  to  promote  equitable  career  plans. 

•  When  students  are  selecting  courses  and  programs  in  whidi  to  enroll,  encourage  them  to 
consider  their  options  realistically.  Remind  them  that: 

most  men  and  wtmien  will  hold  paying      fbr  mmt  of  their  lives, 
most  mm  and  women  work  <mt  ci  economk  need,  and 
ti^tionally  female  jobs  pay  less  than  traditimally  male  jobs. 

•  £^»>ttrage  students  to  select  diallenging  cmarse  work  that  pronM>tM  Uieir  ftiture  academic 
and  career  devebpment  Evoi  thou^  academk  dioices  are  available,  many  students  do 
not  enroll  in  the  more  difficult  courses,  such  as  math  rnd  science,  which  in  turn,  limits 
their  choices  in  fUture  coursework,  educa^id  opportunities  and  employmmt 

•  Review  interest  inventories,  assessment  instilments  and  interpret&^!»m  of  results  for 
grander  Uas. 

•  Be  aware  (^l^slation  that  promotes  ^reer  develi^ment.  There  are  f(^ral  f  jid  state 
laws  that  provide  opportunities  to  women  that  mi|^t  not  be  available  without  the 
l^slatiMi. 

Legislation  That  AflSects  Hie  Career  Development  oi  Women 

The  historical  sequence  of  federal  laws  that  have  had  an  impact  on  the  career  devebpment  of 
women  follows. 

Equal  Pay  Act  of  196S  -  This  is  the  first  federal  legislation  tiiaf.  fort>id8  sex  discrimination  in 
employment  Essentially,  it  provides  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Ri^ts  Act  of  1964  -  This  section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  prohibits 
discrimination  against  students  on  "he  grounds  of  race,  sex,  cok>r  or  national  origin  in 
pr(^rams  receiving  fedend  funds.  Any  institution  or  agemy  meiving  fi^eral  funds  is  covered 
by  Title  VI,  including  most  educaticmal  af^ncies. 

Titie  Vn  of  the  CivH  Ri^ta  Act  of  1964  -  This  Act  makes  it  illegal  for  private  employers, 
labor  unions,  employment  agencies,  state  and  local  gov^ments,  and  employees  of  educational 
institutions  to  discriminate  on  the  l»sis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin  including: 
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recruitment,  hiring,  firingp  layoff,  recall 
wagM,  conditea  or  ^vilofM  of  ompkjrmait 
clasaificattoit  assignment  or  pnanotion 
use  of  &dlitie8 

appraiticoihip  training  or  retraining 
appHration  of  referral  procedures 
sick  leave  and  pay 
overtime  work  and  pay 
insurance  coverage 
retirenmit  piivil^M 

printing,  publi^iing,  or  circulating  any  advertisement  relating  to  en^Ioyment 
promotion  ^^ortunities 

Executive  Order  11246  (1888)  -  This  order  pn^ts  emp^ment  diserimination  based  on 
»ex,  as  well  as  on  race,  color,  reUgion,  or  national  origin  by  ibderal  contiractM*s  or 
subcontractors.  Hie  order  covers  employers  with  a  federal  contract  ^  more  ttian  $10,000  and 
does  not  exem]^  ^edfie  kinds  of  employment    empl^yeet.  This  order  alio  inehides 
regulations  that  require  hiring  women  on  all  coni^ru^on  craft  jobs. 

Revised  Order  No.  4  -  This  order  requires  ocm  tractors  with  50  or  mwe  empkiyees  and  a 
etmtaraet  rf$50,000  or  more  to  take  affirmative  action  in  the  emi^yoMnt  of  minorities  in 
categories  where  they  have  been  underutilized.  The  order  requires  similar  goals  and 
timetablM  for  womm  as  well  as  miiwritiM. 

Tides  Vn  and  Vm  of  the  I^iblic  Health  Services  iWt  ■  These  titlea  fbibid  ^ 

tarainii^  pn^rams  in  the  health  pn^rasions  fVom  discriminating  againrt  sti»l^t8  on  the  basis 

<^  sex. 

Title  Vn  of  the  Civa  Bii^ts  Act  4rf  1964 .  As  am^Mtod  by  the  Squal  Emptoymmt 
Opportunity  Act  of  1972,  tiiis  title  proharfts  discrimination  in  the  ^loyment  of  personnel  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  reUgion,  national  origin  or  sex.  All  institutions  or  ag^M  with  IS  or 
more  employees,  including  ^te  and  local  govemmrats  and  labor  organizationB,  are  covered 
under  the  Act 

Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963,  Amended  by  the  Sdncatkm  Amendments  of  1972  -  This 
amendment  prohibits  sex  discrimination  in  salaries  and  fringe  b^i^ts.  It  covers  all  nnployees 
f^edtKati<ma]  institutions,  inchidii^  proftradonal,  exMutive,  and  admini^rative  poaiti(ms. 

Title  S  of  the  Education  Amendments  Act  -  lliis  Title  of  the  Sdt^atbn  Amendments  Act 
prohitets  discrimination  on  the  bams  of  sex  in  any  educational  program  or  activity  racdving 
federal  financial  assistance.  It  states  that  "No  person  in  the  United  l^tes  shall  cm  tiie  basis  of 
sex  be  excluded  fnm  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  or  be  sul^ected  to  dissemination 
under  any  educaticoi  program  or  activity  reoeivhig  Federal  finan^  assi^oe..." 

Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  of  1974  •  This  Act  was  passed  to  provide  educational 
equity  for  women  in  the  United  Statra.  Under  th»  Act,  the  Ck>mmiMionM'  is  authorized  to  give 
grants  to  or  to  enter  into  contracts  with  agencies,  oiganizations  or  indivkfaials  ibr  activitiM 
designed  to  cany  out  the  purposes  of  the  law  at  all  levels  of  education.  Activity  mchaded  are 
the  development,  evaluation,  and  dissemination  of  curricuham,  textbo^  and  other  materials 
concerning  educational  equity,  preservice  and  inservice  training  for  personnel  with  special 
emphasis  on  programs  to  provide  education  equity,  research  and  developm»it  activities 


(^^po^  to  advaiMo  edurattonal  ^luHy;  and  gukiasice  and  counseHng  designed  to  asnare 
wfaiaribiona]  oqtiity. 

See^  S04  of      1978  B«liabmtatk»  Act  •  Section  604  ptohOxits  diacrimiaation  on  the 
baab  of  a  handkap  in  empkymoit  and  programming  by  all  r^iiriaita  <tf  ftderel  financial 
asdstann. 

Agt  DiieriiDliiatkm  la  Kniiitoyment  Act  of  1M7  •  The      Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  of  1967  imili&ita  empSoyBH*nt  dimimir-vtimi  againrt  pentma  between  the  a^M  (^4C  and 
70.  It  also  pn^ifaita  mandatory  r^rement  prior  to  the  age  of  70. 

Age  Diserimiaatioii  Act  of  197S  -  Ihis  Art  pndi&iits  unrMsonallde  diserimination  on  the 
basis  of  Bge  in  programs  or  activities  reviving  Fe^ral  finanda)  assistance. 

TItie  Vn  (fecti4»  TMA)  BBd  Title  vm  (Seetkm  849)  of  tl»  PaUie  Health  Service  Ac^ 
as  Amended  by  the  Comprehensive  Health  Maapo^i^  Training  Act  and  the  Narae 
IVaining  Amendment  Act  of  1971  -  These  tiUes  state  that  institutions  receiving  i*9deral 
ftinds  (or  thax  health  personnel  training  programs  may  not  discriminate  on  the  baris  of  sex  in 
admissions  or  in  employment  pr^t^  rested  to  employees  ii^wkii^  divM^y  with  ^bcants 
or  studrats. 

Coii  D.  Fnrkiaa  Vocational  and  Applied  TadiBcdogy  Education  Act  of  1990  -  This  Act 
and  its  predecessor,  promotes  sex  equity  in  vocational  education  by  creating  an  educational 
eovfaimmMit  which  helps  students  free  tlwmsdves  from  limitii^  aex  role  expectation  fay 
insisting  that  all  rtudents  can  and  should  pertieipate  m  all  programs  regardless  of  gmder. 
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20  FACTS  ON  WOMEN  WORKERS 

VS.  Department  of  Labor,  Womeii*s  Bureau 
Fact  Sheet  No.  90-2.  1990 


1.  56  million  women  16  years  of  9gB  and  oytr  were  working  or  looking  for  work  in  1989. 
Ten  years  earlier,  about  44  miUion  women  were  in  the  civilian  labor  force.  Women 
accounted  for  more  than  three-fifths  (62  percent)  of  the  increase  in  the  civiliajD 
labor  force  since  1979—11.8  million  women  compared  with  7.1  million  men. 

2.  In  1989,  69  percent  of  all  women  18  to  64  yrars  of  ^e,  or  53.1  milli<m  women,  were 
in  the  civilian  kiter  force  OMnpar^  with  88  permnt  of  all  men  in  this  age  group. 
Fifty-seven  percent  of  aU  wonwu  16  years  ctf  age  and  over  were  lab€»'  force 
partici(»nts.  Partict{»tiott  was  higlust  among  women  35  U>  44  years  of  age;  76 
percent  of  women  in  this  age  group  were  in  the  labor  force. 

3.  Most  women  workers  are  employed  fuU-tincM.  About  14  million  or  26  j»rcent  of  all 
women  workers  held  part-time  jobs  (less  than  35  hours  a  week)  in  1989.  Eighty-six 
percent  of  part-time  women  workers  were  employed  on  a  voluntary  tesis.  Just  over 
two-thlnb  (68  percent)  of  all  f»rt-tio»  nwrkers  we»  women. 

4.  The  average  woman  worker  16  yean  of  a^  betw^  1970-80  coM  expect  to  spend  29.3 
years  of  her  life  in  the  labor  force,  compared  with  39.1  years  for  a  16-year-old 

man.  White  and  black  women  could  expect  to  ^nd  29.6  and  27.8  years,  res^^tively, 
of  their  lives  in  the  labor  Tone. 

5.  Women  accounted  for  45  percent  of  all  persons  in  the  civilian  labor  force  in  1989. 
Among  th^,  half  of  all  black  workers  were  «^>men;  45  percent  of  all  white  workers 
were  women;  and  40  percent  of  all  His|»nic  origin  workers  were  women. 

6.  The  influx  of  women  into  the  hbor  force  during  the  1970's  and  early  1980*s  has 
resulted  in  nearly  equal  labor  force  partkipation  rates  among  black  women,  white 
women,  and  women  of  Hispank  origin.  In  1989,  58.7  percent  of  black  women  (6.8 
million),  57.2  percent  Oi  white  women  (47.4  million),  aiKi  53.5  percent  of  Hispanic 
origin  women  (3.7  million)  were  in  the  labor  force.  In  1986,  for  the  first  time,  50 
percent  of  working  age  Hbpank  origin  women  were  in  the  bbor  force. 

7.  Women  continue  to  constitute  ^e  proportions  of  workers  in  traditionally  female 
occupations.  In  1989  women  represented  80  percent  of  aU  administrative  support 
(including  clerical)  workers,  but  only  about  9  percent  of  all  precision  production, 
craft,  and  repair  workers.  Women  were  68  per^t  of  all  retail  and  personal  services 
sales  workers  but  only  40  percent  of  all  executives,  managers,  and  administrators. 
There  were  18,983  women  working  as  apprentices  at  the  end  of  1989,  representing  7.2 
percent  of  all  apprentices. 

8.  The  unemployment  rate  for  all  women  in  the  labor  force  was  5.4  percent  in  1989;  for 
women  20  years  of  age  and  over,  it  was  4.7  percent  Despite  reduced  population, 
teenagers,  especially  blacks  and  Hispanics,  experienced  very  high  unemployinent  rates. 
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20  FACTS  ON  WOMEN  WORKERS  (page  two) 


Teenagers 
(16-19  years) 

Black  women 
Black  men 
Hispanic  women 
Hispanic  men 
White  women 
White  men 


1989  UaenploymcBt  Rates 

Rate 


33.0 
31.9 
18.2 
20.2 
IIJ 
13.7 


Adults  (20  years 
of  age  and  over) 

Black  women 
Black  men 
Hispanic  women 
His{»nic  men 
White  women 
White  men 


Rate 


9.8 
10.0 
8.0 
6.6 
4.0 
3.9 


9,    Most  women  work  because  of  economic  need.  The  m^rity  of  women  in  the  labor  force 
(58  J  percent)  in  March  1988  were  either  single  (25  percent),  divorced  (12  percent), 
widowed  (4  percent),  separated  (4  percent),  or  had  husbands  whose  1987  earnings  were 
less  than  $15,000  (13J  percent). 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Wives  in  the  labor  force  contribute  substantially  to  family  income.  In  March  1988, 
56  percent  of  married  couple  families  had  wives  in  the  |»id  labor  force  as  compared 
with  40  percent  in  March  1972.  In  1988  the  median  income  of  married  couple  families 
with  the  wife  in  the  paid  labor  force  was  $42,709  compared  with  $27,220  for  those 
without  the  wife  in  the  pakl  labor  force.  Women  who  maintain  families  have  the 
lowest  median  family  iiKome  (S153^}> 

The  more  education  a  woman  has,  the  greater  the  likelihood  she  will  wek  employment 
Among  women  25  to  54  years  of  age  with  4  m  more  yean  of  college  in  March  1988,  81 
percent  were  in  the  labor  force.  Amcmg  women  of  the  same  age  group  ndth  less  than  4 
years  of  high  school,  only  51  pemnt  were  in  the  bbor  for^. 

Median  earnings  for  women  who  worked  year  round,  full  time  in  1988  was  $17,606.  The 
comparable  figure  for  men  was  $26,6^^.  White  women  earned  $17,819,  black  women 
earned  $16,538,  and  women  of  HisjEonk  origin  earned  $14,845. 

1988  MedUa  Earnings:  Year-Rooad,  Full-Tlme  Workers 

All  women  $17,606  All  men  $26,656 


White  women 
Black  women 
Hisi»nic  women 


17,819 
16,538 
14,845 


White  itoen 
Black  men 
Hispank  men 


27,228 
20,371 
17,851 


P«T»oM  to      Vniud  StmUr.  1W»  (AdTHM  d»t»  from  tb*  M»i«b  i98S  C^iwit  PopdUieB  8ttrr.r). 

13.  The  median  income  of  female  high  $choo\  graduates  (witii  no  college)  working  year 
round,  f  ull  time  in  1988  was  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  fully  employed  men  who  had 
completed  less  than  8  years  of  elementary  school-SI6,810  and  $17,190,  respectively. 
In  1988,  women  with  4  years  of  college  education  had  a  median  income  below  that  of 
men  who  had  only  a  high  school  diploma~$25,l87  and  $26,045,  respectively.  
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20  FACTS  ON  WOMEN  WORKERS  (page  three) 


14.  Women  are  still  heavily  concentrated  in  low  paying  jobs.  Thus,  the  average  woman  earns 
70  cents  for  every  dollar  earned  by  the  average  maa  when  1989  median  weekly  earnings  of 
full-time  wage  and  salary  workers  are  compared.  The  five  most  lucrative  occupations 

for  women  are:  lawyers;  en^neers;  mathematical  and  computer  scientists;  physicians- 
and  operations  and  systems  r^earchers  and  analysts  (1). 

15.  More  women  are  choosing  to  be  entrepreneurs*  starting  their  own  businesses.  The  number 
of  women-owned  businesses  in  the  United  States  rose  from  2.5  million  in  19S0  to  4.1 
million  in  1986.  Women's  share  of  all  nonfarm  sole  proprietorships  rose  from  nea-ly  26 
percent  in  1980  to  30  percent  in  1986. 

16.  The  33  million  women  with  children  under  the  age  of  18  had  a  labor  force  participation 
rate  of  65.0  percent  in  March  1988.  Fifty-six  percent  or  8.9  million  mothers  with 
preschoolers  (children  under  age  6}  were  labor  force  participants  in  March  1988. 

17.  Of  the  58  million  children  under  age  18  in  the  United  States  in  March  1988,  nearly  33 
million  (56.2  percent)  bad  working  mothm.  About  9.5  milUon  children  under  age  6 
(47.5  percent  of  19.8  million)  had  working  mothers. 

18.  In  1988  women  represented  62  percent  of  aU  persons  16  years  old  and  over  with  poverty 
level  incomes.  The  poverty  rate  of  aU  families  maintained  by  wcaen  with  no  husband 
present  was  33  J  percent;  for  those  families  maintained  by  women  with  children  under 
age  18.  the  poverty  rate  was  44.7  percent  Then  were  3.6  million  families  maintained 
by  women  (no  husband  present)  that  had  incomes  betow  the  poverty  level 

19.  Women  maintained  53  percent  of  aH  poor  fasulies  in  1988.  They  maintained  76  percent 
of  poor  black  families,  about  48  percent  of  po<^  lUspuik  origin  famili^  and  44 
percent  of  poor  white  families. 

20.  Women  are  maintaining  an  increasing  proportion  <tf  all  familks  (16.9  percent  in  1989). 
In  black  famiUes,  women  maintained  45  percent;  in  Hispaak  origin  familks,  23 
percent;  and  in  white  families,  13  percent  Nearly  two-fifths  (39  percent)  of  the  14 
million  increase  in  family  bouseholds  between  1969  and  1989  was  atm'bntable  to 
famines  maintained  by  women.  In  contrast,  between  1940  and  1960,  famili^  maintained 
by  women  accounted  for  only  8  percent  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  families. 

Families  Maintained  by  Women,  1989 


Number  0/  Percent  of  Median  Weekly 

Families  Families  Earnings 

Total  (2)  10,997,000  I6;9  $347 

White  7.425,00)  I3J  363 

Black  3,254,(»0  44.6  303 

Hispanic  1.095,000  22.8  337 


Soutm:  vs.  O«p»iiii»ot  of  Uber:  Bikmu  ef  Labor  Stotktka.  E»i»leyBWit  ud  BhbIbci.  3»au»rr  19U. 

(1)  Rwfludrt  tay  eccupstion  whm  Um  Cmab       i»  Imm  tfaaa  10,000. 

(2)  C<w»p<m«nta  wiD  not  «im  to  told  b««»  d*U  far     ••Uw  ne.i«  pw^ 
Hii^wics  an  ineluihd  in  both  Uw  wikit*  aod  Mask  pepulation  fioitp*. 
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Women's  share  of  labor  force 
is  growing  in  the  U.S. 


U.S.  Labor  force  entrant  by  sex,  1988-20(H) 
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Educational  Attainment  and  Earnings 

Male  versus  Female 
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specific  Needs  of  Persons 
with  Disabilities 


National  Career  Itevelopmait  Guidelines-Counsdor  Competencies 

Knowledge  of  decision  making  and  transition  models. 

Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  setting  goals  and  identifying  strategies  for 
reaching  goals. 

Knowledge  of  basic  concepts  related  to  career  counseling,  such  as  career 
development,  career  progressions,  and  career  patterns. 

Skills  to  use  career  development  resources  and  techniques  (Signed  for 
specific  groups. 

Knowledge  of  unique  career  planning  needs  of  minorities,  women,  persons 
with  disabilities,  and  older  persons. 

Knowledge  of  alternative  approaches  to  career  planning  needs  for  individuals 
with  specific  needs. 
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SPECIFIC  NEEDS  OF  PERSONS  WITH 

DISABILITIES 

MODUI£9 


INTRODUCTION 


Tb»  proc^  of  enalding 
penoiu  with  disabilittes  to 
enter  the  mainstream  of 
Utf*  may  be  long  and 
ardiions,  but  the  rewards 
are  great. 


WHAT  IS  A 
DISABILITY? 


When  referring  to  persons 
with  disabilities,  it  is 
important  to  emphasize 
their  abilities,  not 
limitations. 


"Today,  America  welcomes  into  the  mmnstream  (^Ufe  people  with 
disabilities.  Let  the  ^lam^  wall  (^exclusion  finally  come  tumbling 

down."  Prerid«it  George  Bush  npmi  the  signing  of  the  Amerieans 
with  Disabilities  Act,  July  25,  1980. 

Introduction 

Federal  legislatioo  enacted  during  the  past  two  decades  has  aimed  at 
mding  discrimination  against  persmis  with  disabilities  in  education, 
empbyment  and  public  services.  The  process  of  enabling  persons 
with  disability  to  wter  the  nainsbr^sm  (tf  life  may  be  a  long  and 
soroetiniM  ardumis  one,  but  the  rewards  to  oar  sodeiy  are  enormous. 
Consiifer  the  coitr&utiMis  cf  jo^  a  few  perstms  with  disabilities: 
Helen  Kdler,  Firanklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Ihonias 
Edisim,  Harris  Tidmum,  ^e^t  Van  Go^,  Ludw^  von  Beethovm 
and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

1%ese  are  some  of  the  people  with  disaUlities  whose  lives  have 
enriched  our  own.  Th^  all  h^  difl^rmt  pl^aical  or  mmtal 
comtitions;  some  of  their  disd^li^  were  more  dialloiging  than 
others.  Despite  timitaams,  Uiese  di^inguished  peopte  developed 
their  artistic  talents,  8cimti&  interests  and  lea^rship  alnlities. 
lliere  are  people  mm  disdb&Uties  today  who  may  share  at 
potential;  our  sodeiy  cannot  aflbrd  to  shut  them  out  This  module 
will  discuss  the  career  counseling  needs  of  persons  with  disabilities, 
review  some  of  the  federal  legislaUon  that  rapports  their  career 
developmoit,  and  desaibe  the  comiKments  of  a  school-towork 
transitioD  pngnm. 

What  Is  a  DisabiUtsr? 

What  is  a  disability?  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  term 
"disability"  has  a  brrad  interpretation.  Titto  I  of  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  defines  "disability"  as  a  physical  or  mental 
impairment  that  substantially  l^ts  one  or  more  of  the  migor  life 
activities  of  an  individual,  a  record    sudi  an  impairment,  or  being 
r^arded  as  having  such  an  impairment  Therefore,  people  with 
disabilities  cannot  be  strictiy  ddined  or  categorized;  they  are  all 
individuals. 

How  should  we  refer  to  persons  with  disabilities?  The  cardinal  rule 
is  to  emphasize  their  al^Iities,  not  lindtotions.  In  tiie  past,  some 
writers  have  made  a  distinction  between  the  terms  "disabled"  and 
"handicapped."  More  recently,  there  has  hm  less  use  of  the  term 
"handicapped,"  because  many  pe^le  feel  that  it  has  a  negative 
connototion,  and  a  wkler  acceptaiwe  of  the  term  "disabled."  The 
Research  and  Training  Center  on  Independent  Living  has  published 


CAREER 
COUNSELING 
PERSONS  WITH 
DISABIUTIES 

A"tan  do**  attitude  seeds 
to  dirrot  the  preparation  of 
individisale  with 
diaabiUties  for  the  world  of 
work. 

Servii^  students  and 
clients  with  disabilities 
needs  to  be  a  oonoran  of  all 
caner  counselinrs* 


a  widely  endorsed  pamphM  titled,  Quiddines  for  Reporting  and 
WHtiagAbmPt^k  wUh  DisabiUtita  (1990),  that  discusses  the 
appn^riate  termindogsr.  Ihe  hi^iljf  preferred  langoage  is  that 
whidittpho^  the  dignitgr^  the  person.  Fwr  our  purposes,  we  will 
use  the  phrase  "persons  with  disaMHties,"  to  describe  these 
individuals  who  have  physkal,  nratal,  emotional,  learning,  hearing 
or  visual  disaUlities  that  Hmit  ar  interfere  with  Uieir  aUHty  to 
^deve  in  ^lod  or  work  sitings. 

Career  Couns^ing  Fnwms  witb  Disabilitiet 

The  career  eounselM'  can  plagr  a      role  in  hoping  persons  with 
disabilities  eater  tiM  mainstream  «riife.  In  order  to  do  so,  the 
ittdiv^uars  dis^Ut^  must  be  recognised  fay  both  parties,  counsetor 
and  client  Persons  with  disabilities  prefer  that  their  conditions  be 
dealt  with  honestly  and  directly.  Nevertheless,  the  focus  of 
counseling  should  always  be  on  the  ^>ilities  of  the  cHent,  not  the 
disabilities.  A  positive  euUook  is  paramount;  cmmselor  and  client 
must  have  a  "can  do"  attitude  vdien  &ced  with  the  challMigB  of 
pr^mring  individuals  with  disalsHtks  for  the  world  ^  work,  placing 
them  in  the  a^iropriate  portions,  and  documenting  their  strengths 
and  -s^^akn^M  (m  thb  ^ 

Is  serving  stunts  with  disabilities  a  concern  for  educators  and 
career  counselors?  The  answer  is  a  resounding  YES.  As  the  legal 
interpretations  of  a  "disabiUty''  are  expanded,  more  students  foil 
under  that  broad  umbrella.  The  extension  of  federal  legislation  to 
serve  pers<ms  with  disabilities  has  had  a  mi^  impact  on  our  schools 
and  the  work  place.  Educational  budgets  have  had  to  r^ect  the 

of  hiring  personnel  and  the  establishment  <^  programs  to  serve 
persons  with  disabilities. 

Today,  students  with  disabling  conditions  comprise  approximately 
10%  of  our  sdiool-age  population.  Ninety  percent  <^  these  students 
are  diagnosed  as  ha^g  learning,  spe^,  mental  and  emotional 
disabilities. 
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MJS,  Sdcentfary  School  Spadol  Education  Studems,  1987 


Penont  with  disabilitief 
(rftea  have  been  isolated. 
TliereAm  tiiey  liave  a 
gfeatemoed  for 
inforasatioii  to  bocomo 
aware  of  an  optknuk 


tSasty  of  these  students 
move  firom  hij^  school 
Ipadaatioii  to  tshroxAc 


□  HMiingtinptM 
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Figure  9.1 

In  edkllto  to  iha  expanded  I^al  interpretations  of  the  definition  of 
a  "disal^ity,"  the  nonhor  of  stodents  with  disutilities  has  increased; 
this  is  i^rUalU^  doe  to  h&im>ved  and  nu>re  dSeimit  e<h>cational 
screwing  pro^ure&  Ac«>rding  to  Fagan  and  Jenkins  (1989),  the 
total  number  cieMents  served  increa^  appioximateb'  18%  during 
the  19Ws.  litis  treiul  will  mitinue  as  services  for  persims  with 
disabiUtiM  are  entered  firom  infancy  to  r^rement  age  in  the  sdiools, 
work  plaee  and  community. 

The  increased  number  of  students  with  disabilities  requires  that 
emsnselors  haw  skills  in  using  labor  market  informatim,  sudi 
oanq»t^mal  predictions,  to  mwi  their  f9>eeiilc  needs  in  »reer 
developn^t  B^ause  per«ms  with  di8at»Iiti«i  often  have  been 
isol^ed  from  socktty,  they  have  a  great  need  for  career  information 
and  counseling.  Moreover,  it  is  ^i^daHiy  critical  that  rtudents  with 
disablliti«9  be  well  e^pped  fbr  the  wcNrld    work  in  order  that  they 
may  Hve  as  indepen^t^  as  p(»sible  as  adults. 

Unfortunateb^r  mmiy  students  with  disabilities  are  niA  reviving  the 
preparation  th^  nrnd.  Only  60%  of  the  students  with  disabilities 
graduated  fbm  hi^  s^ool  in  1985  (Fagan  and  Jenkins,  1989). 
Those  wlw  &  i^^nate  dten  face  personal,  phyn^d  and  academic 
l^rriars  to  findii^  wmic  or  imrsuing  postsecond^  Miuestion  or 
training.  As  a  result    these  obstacles,  many  stud^ts  with 
disabllitiifi  move  firom  sdiool  to  chrmie  unempkymoit  In  a  1986 
nationwide  Harris  telephone  survey  of  1000  perstms  with  disalialitaes 
between  Ihe  ages  of  16  and  64,  it  was  found  that  66%  were 
unemployed. 
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There  are  many  barriers  to 
belter  pioriiig  jobs. 


Providing  labor  maitot 
ixifbrmatton  can  be  part  of 
the  lolution. 


Individual  skills,  strengths 
and  abilities  need  to  be 
eirphasized.  Other  factors, 
such  as  tiie  physical 
accommodations,  can  be 
woriced  out  with  an 
employer. 


Information  about  the 
local  labor  market 
develops  an  awareness  of 
opportunities. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  hard  for  persons  with  disalnlities 
to  find  wwk^esp^ly  in  better  paying^  Many  do  not  have  pa 
employment  hi8t(»y,  nor  have  th«y  partidpated  in  work  exp^^ice 
programs.  Th^efore,  Uiey  \Bxk  marketable  ikills.  In  many  cases, 
they  are  not  awan  of  the  careers  that  are  open  to  them  due  to 
limited  edoeatiMial  and  social  experimoro.  Because    this  is<dation, 
they  have  not  been  exposed  to  me^M  role  models  with  similar 
coiditions.  Doe  to  a  ladt^informatfon,  many  individuals  with 
disabilitira  are  unaware  of  the  physical  modifications  that  are 
available  to  them  that  nmld  ei^iance  their  performance  in  the  work 
^we.  Many  need  to  d8¥^  confidence  in  themselves;  th^  have 
Uved^  a  detected  environment  wherdn  deeisbns  have  been  made 
fbrthem.  As  a  r<tsiiH,  they  need  to  devd<q}  independoit  living  skills. 
In  addition,  persons  wi^  disdbiUtiM  have  foced  phy^  barriers  to 
employm^t  and  diseriminailmi  in  hirhig  practices. 

The  directions  ftir  caieer  ^fvelopmnt  fadlitatMv  are  quite  clear. 
Students  with  disabilities  need: 

•  an  assessment  of  their  alnliUes  and  limitations; 

•  an  individualized  educational  program  to  develop  their 
strengths; 

•  cai^r  infinmation,  ^iMatson  and  e^loration; 

•  supervised  woik  experience  programs  or  on-the-job  training, 

•  independmt  Uving  skills; 

•  a  knowledge  of  the  fi»deral  and  state  le^slation  affecting 
them;  and 

•  ^edive  sdiool  to  work  trandtion  services. 

In  planning  their  careers,  persons  with  disabilities  should  be 
encouraged  to  seriot^  c<msi^  their  aptitudes  and  skills.  Many 
students  may  be  unaware  of  the  alalities  they  possess;  these  skills 
need  to  be  emi^iasized  in  counseling.  They  need  to  be  assured  that 
their  attributes  can  be  assets  to  them.  Educational  and  training 
programs  can  develop  these  abilities.  Studente  with  disabilities 
riiould  be  aware  that  when  individuals  possess  the  ri^t 
qualifications,  other  &etors,  sudi  as  the  physical  accommodations  to 
do  the  job,  may  be  worked  out  They  n^  to  realize  that  aptitudes, 
^lls  and  podtive  attitudes  are  the  foremost  qualifications  needed 
for  any  job^ 

When  counseling  diento  with  (Usabilities,  it  is  important  for  the 
counselor  and  client  to  be  aware  of  labor  market  information, 
especial^  as  it  pertains  to  the  local  job  picture.  Because  they  have 
often  led  a  more  sheltered  Hfo,  persons  with  disalnlities  have  not  had 
opportunities  to  observe  other  people  in  thdr  work  roles.  Therefore, 
a  concerted  dfort  must  be  ma&  \^  the  counsdor  to  communicate 
information  that  may  be  consido^  common  knowledge.  Persons 
with  disabilities  have  an  ev«i  greater  need  for  up-to-date,  realistic 
and  accurate  career  infbrmation,  sudi  as  that  provided  by  a  Career 
Information  Delivery  System  (CIDS),  in  order  to  make  their 
Mcupational  plans. 
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Reloeatioii  is  an  impmrtaat 
consideration. 


Careor  counseling  needs  to 
§oea»  on  a  nnnAer  of 
Imum.  The  National 
Caieer  Devdopment 
Guidelines  can  help 
structure  Hie  services  and 
support  need^ 


SPECIAL 

COUNSELING 

CONSIDERATIONS 


Local  infonnatimi  is  particalarly  important  because  persons  with 
dis^Wlities  relocate  less  often.  For  example,  in  some  r^jonal 
aidustries,  the  need  for  wmrkers  with  a  particular  dull  may  be 
bima^ife  while  ether  jobs  may  be  dwindling.  This  infbrmatira  is 
eritkal  to  tl»  person  with  disabilities.  In  dioosii^  a  career, 
counselors  may  have  to  advise  their  clients  with  disabilities  that 
Ihegr  would  h»re  to  relorate  to  6nd  mvik  in  a  {articular  oerapation. 
Iliis  is  an  impoiiant  consideration;  a  move  is  always  difficult,  bat  it 
m^  Y»  evra  sune  so  for  persMis  who  d^Mi^  on  ra|^)ort  swvkes, 
m^ea!  care,  bomss^  honirii^  and  faran^xntation. 

AduH  a^jurtment  must  be  a  primaiy  olgective  in  career  planning  for 
youth  with  disabilities.  In  seeondaiy  schools,  federal  Uiw  mandates 
that  tmsit&m  services  to  woiIk  or  p«rtsecondary  education  be  a 
component  of  the  rtudent^s  Individualized  Education  Program  (lEP), 
in  wdw  to  develop  the  Aills  necessaiy  for  participation  in  the  work 
^a^  In  develoiring  lEPs  for  students  with  disalnlities,  the 
competencies  in  Natitmal  Career  Development  Guidelines  should  be 
used. 

At  the  postseeondary  level,  some  institutions  work  cooperatively  with 
Uie  hi^  sdiools  to  dfor  a  tomsitional  prc^ram  that  provides 
faidiv^ualized  i^ijfsical,  arademk  and  a>un8e}ii^  services  to  the 
indent  with  disabilities.  Wherever  the  cmuiseling  takes  place,  its 
focus  ^ould  teeliule  ^loring  and  making  ^dd<m8  about  the 
dien^s: 

aUitw^  toirard  work; 
personal  interests; 

financial  needs:  salaiy,  job  location,  employee  benefits,  etc; 
abilities,  aptitudes  and  skills; 
l^sfide  jo^  oonqwtions,  related  duties  and  tasks; 
career  goals  and  i^s; 

education^rainii^  opportunities  available  and  accessible; 
iwtential  ji^equipmoit  modifications  and  adaptations; 
ability  to  use  puUio^vate  trBnsiMrtati<m  and 
communication  systems; 
job  seeking  and  job  keeping  skills;  and 
worl^:^  with  labor  unions  and  professional  oiganizations. 
(Dou^erty,  Novak  and  Reschke,  198e) 

Special  Counseling  Considerations 

When  counseling  per«ms  with  disabilities  who  are  planning,  or 
making  a  tran^tion  to  ymnk  or  postseeondary  education,  the 
Munwlor  needs  to  accumulate  as  much  personal  informatim  as 
possible  to  aaaiat  j^rsons  in  determining  or  choodng  optimal  work 
^ivironments.  What  adaptations  must  persons  with  disabilities  be 
able  to  make  in  certain  work  environments?  What  a4justments 
must  be  made  within  the  work  place  to  acMmmodate  persons  with 
disabiUties? 
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The  attitttdes  tMonU  have 
towanb  tlieir  disabilidM 
ako  play*  •  role  in  eareor 
dedtf <Hi  naldatf. 


Family  rriatioiit  and 
pomial  Mif-image  also 
idnjr  an  inqKnrtant  role. 


Pnwoal  inobtenw  often 
hinder  development  of  post 
hil^  Mhool  plans. 


Coping  dkilU  may  need  to 
be  developed  and 
Feinfixroed* 


Independent  living  skills 
need  to  be  part  of  career 
developn^nt  ptx^pntms. 


like  the  rest  i^tl^  piqpalatkm,  some  p^k  with  disalnlities  are 
more  flex3)le  than  others.  Many  individuals  who  ere  disabled  seem 
to  «lapt  to  thdr  cmidition,  while  e^en  mqy*  quite  uncterstandably, 
have  wtm  angsr  or  bitterns.  Therefore,  the  attitudes  that  people 
have  toward  their  db^tity  and  the  dreunutancra  surminding  it 
are  <tf  concern  to  eimnsekns. 

Family  rdaUms  and  perMnal  self-ima^^  also  play  an  important  role 
in  ooonsding.  Smne  persons  with  disaibalities  may  be  part  of  closely 
knit  fimUly  stractures  ami  rmve  MWirt  from  friends  and 
relatives,  while  othors  may  lads  these  underpinnings.  Those  who 
have  livMi  under  undesirable  mvironmental  timditions  may  have  a 
poor  M-vmeeflt  and  limitMi  S8!f-«tMm  bMaose  of  their  ui^i^ng. 
As  a  resolty  many  permms  witili  disalnUties  n^  to  work  on 
devek^nnglhmr  socia]  ^iHs. 

When  personal  prdblems  are  »mpled  with  un supportive  educational 
pro-ams,  sti^ents  oSUn  hwume  ^sctmrag^  and  leave  sdiool. 
Accordii^  to  F^agan  and  Jenkhis  (1^),  a]m<»t  one-half  (44%)  of  the 
students  with  disalnHties  dropped  oat  in  1985.  This  is  nnfbrtonate, 
because  rraearch  has  diown  tiiat  8tud«its  with  disabilities  who 
participated  in  work  experience  programs  in  sdiool  were  more  likely 
to  sti^  in  sdiool  and  find  employment  after  graduation  (SRI 
Intematoal,  1987). 

Therefoi^,  one  of  the  firrt  tasks  ^  the  counselor  is  to  help  the  person 
with  disal^lities  d6vek>p  a  |K»sitave  mental  attitudes  toward 
himselShersel^  othos,  and  higher  potential  in  school  and  the  work 
ldfl«e.  The  counselor  can  better  serve  a  elicit     devek>pii^  an 
understandii^    Ae  nature  of  the  disability,  ^r  example,  if  the 
chant  is  hrarii^  imjMured,  the  counwlor  must  acknowledge  the 
disability  and  its  effects*  so  that  bo^  parties  can  work  around  it  by 
planning  B43usto^ts  to  the  school  or  woik  environroont 

In  some  cases,  the  aUlitiM  d  clients  may  have  to  be  developed  or 
strong  reinforced.  Some  i^rsons  with  disabilities  have  been 
isolated  from  wciety;  they  may  ham  been  over-protected  by  well- 
intentkmed  family  members.  Until  recent  l^iislatim,  persons  with 
disabilities  have  beoi  res^icted  from  traveling  and  frilly 
participating  in  »>dety,  due  to  a  lack  of  pd>lic  accommodations.  As 
a  result,  some  individuals  with  disal^lities  have  had  little  practice  in 
adljurting  to  strung  kmtions  and  unfamiiiar  praple  or  conditions. 
Therrfore,  their  educatimi  diould  fbcus  on  these  areas  in  order  to 
develop  the  neraraary  coping  skills. 

Ind^>endent  livii^        need  to  be  part  of  career  development 
pn^prams.  Individuals  with  disidnlities  may  require  assistance  in 
learning  such  tasks  as  personal  care  and  dx^ping,  using  public 
tnur^sportation  systems  and  dfectively  communicating  their  needs. 
The  development  of  these  skills  is  critical  in  providii^  employment 
for  persons  with  disabilities.  A^rding  to  many  employers,  good 
work  habits  and  social  skills  were  very  important,  hit  independent 
living  alulities  were  also  critical  in  making  a  suwesdiil  transititm  to 
the  work  place. 
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Major  areas  of  career 
planning  include; 

Career  Infonnatiorj 

Leaminir  Strategies 

Prevocational  Skills 

Social  Skills 


MAKING  THE 
SCHOOL  TO 
WORK 

TRANSITION 


The  IDEA  defines 
transition  services. 


Hie  transition  period 
includes  high  M^hool,  post 
secondary  education  or 
training,  and  the  fSrst 
years  of  employment. 


Career  counseling  is  one  of 
the  ways  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  school  and  the 
work  place. 


Harrington  (1982)  states  that  research  suggests  ibur  nugor  areas 
thai  shoi^  be  inclined  in  the  career  development  plans  of  i^rstms 
with  di8al»Uti«»: 

•  career  informatuMii,  sudi  as  an  underatandii^  ci  the  roles, 
resp(»i»bilitles  and  the  realities  <^the  work  place; 

•  learning  rtiat^ies  to  enaUe  individuals  to  master  the 
infbrmatiim  th«y  need  to  know; 

•  prevocational  skills,  mdi  as  re^}onsib9lity,  initiative, 
punctuality,  care  of  materials  and  task  completion;  and 

•  social  skills,  with  an  emi^asas  on  ^  interviewing  accei^ng 
and  providing  criticism,  and  relating  to  authority  figures. 

Making  the  School  to  Work  Transitk>n 

One  of  the  most  imp(»iant  aspects  of  the  career  planning  process, 
Uie  transition  frrnn  sdiool  to  work  or  |N»8t^ondaiy  educatimi  or 
training,  has  oft^  been  %n<»«d.  The  term  "faansitiim"  has  be«[) 
defined  as  "...an  <nitoome>oriented  process  ^leomposong  a  Ivoad 
array  of  services  and  ex^riaaces  tlwt  l^d  to  employment,"  (Will, 
1984).  The  impmtance  of  these  services  has  been  underscored  by  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  of  19^  (IDEA),  which 
mandates  that  UansitiMial  planning  be  <bme  for  all  indents  with 
disabilities.  The  IDEA  defines  transition  service  as: 

"a  a>ordinated  set  of  activities  for  a  student,  designed  within  an 
outo^me-oriented  process,  whidi  promotes  movement  f^om  sdKK>l 
to  postscho<^  activities,  including  postsecondaiy  education, 
vocational  training,  integrated  emplcgrment  (including  supported 
employment),  continuing  and  ^ult  ^ucation,  adult  servi^s, 
independent  Uvn^,  or  community  partidpation.  Ihe  coordinated 
set  (^activities  shall  be  bas^  vpoa  the  individual  studoit^s 
needs,  taking  into  account  the  student^s  preferen^s  and 
interests,  and  shall  include  instruction,  community  experiences, 
the  development  of  employment  and  other  po^hM>l  adult  living 
objectives,  and  when  appnq>riate,  aaiui»tion  of  daily  living  skills 
and  lonctional  viM»tionaI  eraluation."  Sec.  602(aXl9). 

The  edu^timal  pro^ra  begins  witii  carrar  awareness  at  the 
elementary  level,  ^reer  exploration  in  the  middle  sdiool  and  career 
pr^aration  from  grades  nine  to  twelve.  The  tiansitirai  ^rv^ 
includes  hi|^  school,  postsecondary  educatitm  or  tiaining,  and  the 
first  years  of  employment  The  transition  o>nMpt  involves  a 
ccK^rative  agreement  among  the  student,  the  fbmi^,  tiie  sdiool,  the 
community  and  the  employer.  All  of  these  groi^  work  together  to 
facilitate  the  transition  from  school  to  the  work  place  or 
postsea>ndaTy  institution. 

The  need  for  transition  services  for  stiidents  with  disabilities  has 
been  illustrated  in  the  imemployment  stati^cs.  It  is  dear  tiiat  most 
students  with  disabilities  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  finding  work 
that  can  enable  them  to  become  independent  Peraons  with 
disabilities  who  are  unemployed  have  been  unid>le  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  sch'vol  and  the  work  pla^. 
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Ingredients  of  a  suocessftxl 
schcM^-to-work  transition 


aret 


career  information 
an  effective  sdiool 
alMCAoe  of  tracking 
hands  on  ezperiraces 
business  and 
conuntxnity 
involven»nt 
performance  standards. 


Competencies  of  the  Life 
Centered  Career  Education 
Curriculom  should  direct 
transition  programs. 
Career  and  lalNnr  mai^t 
information  is  a  critical 
conqKment  of  the 
curriculum. 


Career  (tevelopment  fedlitators  are  part  of  the  networic  that  assists 
students  in  making  the  transition.  Ree»it  literature  to  hdp 
eounselors  with  tranaUcm  plannkig  for  students  with  disabilities  has 
illustrated  the  fidkiwittg  points  to  erasider: 

•  Due  to  a  ladtrf  information,  persons  with  disslnlities  do  not 
always  percdve  the  same  poss&ilities  or  obstades  that 
others  may  see  for  them.  Therefwe,  their  goals  may  need  to 
be  Mtablished  and  clarified.  Labor  market  information  will 

enhance  this  proe^. 

•  AdolescMieeisadiflkaltperiod^HfowhM  children  want  to 

be  accepted  by  thdr  peers.  It  can  be  forther  complicated  by 
a  disability  that  may  set  them  apart  from  others. 

•  Transitifm  invohres  preparatiMi  fiv  a  diange  in  envinmm«at, 
from  sdiool  to  wink,  and  a  change  in  rol^  from  rtudent  to 
employee. 

•  Transition  services  must  focus  on  enabK^  self- 
determination,  independ«tce,  and  participation  in  society. 

(Humes,  S^yroandd  &  Hohenshil,  1989). 

What  are  the  ingredients  in  a  succesdul  sdiool-to-work  transition 
program?  The  foUowing  components  have  been  suggested: 

•  cueer  information  and  career  guidance  pn^prams  are 
«»i«)lidated; 

•  counselors  have  established  ^tems  for  career  information, 
deliveiy,  pla^nent  and  a  method  of  t^idien^tmsiness 
exchange; 

•  an  eifo^ive  school  that  has  a  strong  leader,  clear  goals  and  a 
safe  climate  for  leuning  is  critical; 

•  a  vocational  and  aca^mic  sectmdaiy  to  postsecot^ary 
program,  with  no  tracking,  that  includes  science  and 
tedmology  ^nirses  with  hands-on  ex]»ri«ieM  and  oi-the-job 
training  must  be  included; 

•  tiie  school  n^ds  to  maintain  extensive  tnidnsas  and 
roromtmity  involvement;  and 

•  the  wh<M>1  operates  with  performance  ^andards. 

(VoeaSUmal  Education  Weddy,  1991) 

Many  schools  throughout  the  United  States  have  adopted  the  life 
Catered  Career  Edmation  Curriculum,  which  y/aa  &rst  publi^ed 
by  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  in  1978.  This  curriculum 
prepares  students  to  make  the  transition  from  school  to  the  work 
place  (Brolin  and  Gydt^ers,  1989).  Its  career  areas  and  competendes 
are  as  follows: 

Curriculum  Areas:  Ctecupational  Guidance  and 
Preparation  Corni^tencies: 

•  knowing  and  explorii^  occupataonal  iwssibilitieB, 

•  seating  and  planning  oempational  choices, 

•  exhibiting  appropriate  work  habits  and  l^havior, 
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•  seeing,  SMttiing,  and  nmintainkig  empk^ent, 

•  exhS^tif^  Buffident  ph^eal^manual  aldllfi^  and 

•  id>taining  a  si^cific  occupational  &flls. 


Mm. 

SECT"** 

Figure  9^ 


All  of  these  skills,  for  Ix^  students  and  counselors,  should  be 
achieved  with  the  use  of  current  and  accurate  labor  maiket 
information,  AcomUng  to  Brolin  and  Gysbers  (1989),  the 
following  rounselor  conipetracies  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
curricuhini: 

•  Counsel  students  with  disabiliti^; 

•  counsel  with  parents  r^arding  the  career  development  of 
their  children; 

•  conduct  or  arrange  for  a  career  assessment  for  students 
with  disatnlities; 

•  consult  with  other  educators  incoming  the  develc^ment 
of  self-awareness  and  deci^on  making  competencies  in 
students  witi)  disabilities; 

•  contribute  to  the  development  and  monitoring  of 
individiia]  learning  pn^rams  in  cooperation  with  other 
educators  and  parents; 

•  work  with  students  with  disabilities  in  the  selection  <^ 
training  opportunities  and  the  selwtion  jdb 
possitnliti^; 

•  develop  a^d  use  community  resources,  particularly  for 
referral  purpose;  and 

•  become  an  advocate  for  students  with  disabilities. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  great  need  for  expanded  career  development 
prc^rams  and  service  in  the  sc3iools*  If  employment  and 
independent  livii^  are  prioritiM  for  students  graduatii^  from  high 
sduK^l,  a  curriculum  must  be  offered  to  all  students  that  can  enable 
them  to  achieve  these  goals.  Many  l^lieve  that  there  i^ould  be 
fundamental  changes  in  ttie  secondary  school  pn^rems  for  students 
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The  most  soocessful 
pn^praxoB  powtde  skill 
training  in  an  employment 
setting. 


Job  developen  riiould 
provide  leadership  to 
enahle  transitiims  of 
persons  with  disabilities 
into  the  work  i^a^  This 
can  be  completed  only  with 
aoenrate  and  oanrent 
career  and  labor  market 
informatton* 

The  job  devfilcper  must 
also  be  an  advocate. 


with  disabilities  to  give  them  the  competencieB  and  skills  that  they 
need  to  become  independent  (Brolin  aiid  Qydt>ers,  1^}.  Otherwise, 
students  will  continue  to  drop  out  of  ^ucational  programs  that  have 
Httie  meaning  for  them. 

Many  schools  have  developed  pn^nuns  that  <^er  community  based 
vocational  trainii^;  to  students  with  dis^lities.  In  a  sti^  of 
vocational  edueiUion  programs  for  students  with  disabilities 
conducted  by  the  Vocstionfll  Studies  C^iter  of  the  Univeraty  of 
^n^sconsin  (Tindall,  Gugerty,  H^fron  and  Godar,  1988),  it  was  found 
that  the  most  suuces^l  plans  provided  actual  ^ill  trainii^  in  an 
employment  setting~n(^  just  "work  experience."  For  pn^rams 
to  be  eifi^ve,  Uie  sehocA  and  the  community  must  be  invoked  in  a 
cooperative  transitional  effort  The  lEPs  reflect  this  emphasis  cn 
post  sdiool  goals  and  lay  mit  sp^fic  plans  to  readb  them. 

The  leader^ip,  however,  must  come  fVom  the  sdiools  or  associated 
agencies  to  enable  the  transition  of  persons  with  disabilities  to  the 
werk  pla^.  One  a>ro{K>nent  of  many  effe^ve  pr^;rams  is  a  "job 
developer,"  a  person  who  devotes  hia/her  efforts  into  identi^ng 
potential  employment  opportunities  for  persons  with  disabiUta«9.  A 
j<^  developer  must  be  alert  to  1<^  labor  market  infonnatiMi  and 
^ends.  He/die  should  make  <m-site  visits  to  busineirora  and 
industries  in  order  to  determine  what  yA^  might  be  performed  by 
persons  wiUi  disabilities,  and  to  analyze  the  (unions  of  those  jobs. 

Hie  j(d)  developer  must  also  be  an  advocate  for  iwrsons  with 
disabilities,  riiassuring  employers  of  their  worth  as  valuable 
employees,  llie  yib  develoi^r  may  iwint  mit  that  a  DuPont  Study  of 
its  woi^ers  with  disabilitira  f(mnd  out  that  90%  of  tiiem  were  rated 
average  or  above  in  job  performance  (WbdbAmericc^  1991).  Similar 
findings  were  reported  in  a  1986  Harris  Survey  that  noted  the 
following: 

•  employees  with  disabilities  were  positive  assets  to  employers; 
the  majority  of  managers  gave  them  a  gx}od  to  excellent 
rating  on  their  overall  job  performanw; 

•  nearly  all  the  employees  with  disabilities  did  their  jobs  as 
well,  or  better,  than  other  employees  in  similar  jobs;  and 

•  eighty  peri^nt  of  the  departmoit  heads  and  line  managers 
felt  that  employees  with  disabilities  were  no  >tarder  to 
supervise  than  n<»i-disabled. 

The  job  developer  also  may  identify  m      .emplary  employees  with 
disabilities  and/or  cite  the  success^l  experioiros  of  other  firms  tiiat 
have  hired  i^rsons  with  disabilities.  According  to  Levine  (1984), 
emplo>rees  with  disabilities  have  some  attributes  that  are  veiy 
valuable  to  employers: 

•  punctuality  and  dependability  in  getting  to  wOTk; 

•  careAilly  listening  to  instructions  and  carrying  them  out 
accurately;  and, 

•  displaying  pride  and  enthusiasm  in  doing  their  work  well. 
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THE  IMPACT  OF 

FEDERAL 

LEGISLATION 


Federal  legtolatioii 
indudes: 

R^iabflita^  Act  of  1973 

Education  for  all 
Handicapped  Cliildren  Act 

Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  of  1882 

Cari  D.  Feridns  Vocational 
Edncatoi  Act  of  1884 

Aii»ndnMntfl  to  the 
Ptexfdns  Act,  1980 

Individuals  with 
IMgabiUties  Education  Act 
(IDEA) 


Hie  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act 
of  1970  Mtablished  special 
educational  services  for 
students  with  disabilities. 


Hie  mission  is  to  ke^ 
students  with  disabilities 
in  the  appropriate 
educational  or  vocational 
program  until  graduation. 


Hie  Impact  <tf  Fedoral  Legislation 

l^e  counseUi^  n^ds  of  persons  with  disalnfitira  have  beeon^  more 
urgiKit  since  re^nt  }^;islation  has  enabled  them  to  take  their 
r^tfiil  plaee  in  mir  sdiools  and  the  wwk  finree.    Before  Uiese  laws, 
persons  with  disalrilities  were  laigely  exehid^  due  to  diseiiaiinati<ni 
and  a  kuk  d physical  wcommodatkms.  A  ^udy  oispet^  educaticm 
stud^ts  in  1^  Hsted  them  as  eomprisai^  only  .10%    the  pupil 
population.  In  1948,  the  number  increased  to  1%,  and  in  1968  it 
reached  4%  (Dunn,  1973).  It  took  O^eral  a^km  to  get  persons  with 
disalahtira  into  mir  sdMols;  it  has  required  more  government  action, 
such  as  special  educaticm  programs  and  plqrsica]  accommodations  in 
^ibhc  Imildings,  to  m^t  Uieir  needs  up<m  arrival. 

The  initial  federal  mandate  that  formally  outlined  the  civil  r^ts  of 
persons  with  disabilities  was  the  Behal»Htati<m  Act  d  1973,  whidi 
prohibited  discriminatkm  in  hning  pnwtie^  This  law  was  fidlowed 
by  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975,  which 
prnvided  spwial  educatiwial  8«rvicM  in  the  he^  restrictive 
mvircmmrat  This  I^iidatiM  was  supplements  fay  flie  Job 
Training  Partner^p  Act  (JTPA)  of  19^  which  promoted  school  and 
Imdness  partnerships  to  better  serve  di»dvantaged  youth  with 
disabiUties. 

Over  time,  there  have  been  unradments  and  court  rulings  that  have 
strength's  and  extmded  th^  Acts.  Mt^  notably,  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1984  targeted  persons  with 
di«d»litiM  as  one  ci  the  gn»4»  in  oar  society  needing  inovased 
vocational  education  q[>portunitie8.  Amendm^its  to  the  Act,  The 
Carl  D.  Peikins  VMational  and  Applied  TedmcHt^  ^htcaUmi  Act  of 
19^,  authorize  the  federal  fondii^  of  state  and  local  programs  that 
teadi  "skin  competencies  neoessaiy  to  work  in  a  tedmolt^caDy 
advanced  sode^."  In  1990,  there  also  were  amoidments  made  to 
the  Education  for  all  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975  that 
ehangS  its  title  to  the  Individuals  with  DisabiHtira  Education  Act 
(IDEA),  which  mandates  transitional  services  for  all  students  with 
disabilities  ages  16-21. 

The  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975  established 
special  edu^onal  service  for  students  with  dis^htiea  Since  that 
time,  an  Individxialized  Educatimal  Program  (lEP)  has  been  Uie 
cornerstone  d  all  the  service  for  i^rsons  with  disal^lities.  In  pi&lic 
sdi(M>l8,  UieM  services  generally  are  grouped  under  the  headii^  of 
'^I^ial  Education."  Stodents  in  sf^ial  Vacation  fm^ams  are 
ass^ed  to  teachers  who  have  had  Mning  and  experience  in 
meeting  their  sp^flc  neeite.  In  cooi^ration  with  rtwlents,  their 
parmts,  other  teachers  and  care  providers,  these  q>ecial  teachers 
develop  an  individualized  eduoiticmiU  plan  for  their  rtudents,  the 
lEP.  &hoo1  counselors  are  involved  in  the  lEP  because  the  plan 
includes  career  development  services. 

The  educational  mission  is  to  keep  students  with  disabilities  in  the 
appropriate  educatimal  or  vrcational  pn^^m  until  graduation,  help 
students  make  the  transition  from  Mh<K>I  to  the  worit  place,  and  to 
provide  them  with  the  n^ssary  siqiport  once  they  are  employed.  To 
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Hie  olitlective  is  to  equip 
students  with  the  skills  to 
live  as  independently  as 


Students  need  to 
equipped  with  the  skills 
they  wUi  need  to  find 
work.  Local  labor  market 
information  can  help 
direcTt  them. 


Rehabilitation  counselors 
develop  an  individualized 
plan,  the  IWRP. 


reach  this  goal,  spedal  education  teachers  must  work  in  cooperation 
with  oUier  t^hers  and  outsde  rraourc^  audi  as  rdk^litation 
counselor^  to  d^ign  and  implement  the  I£I^  <rf'  their  students. 

*Rke  lA^eetive  of  the  lEP  is  to  equip  ^odraits  with  the  skills  to  live  as 
indeppnd»»t^y  ««*  pmurihlg.  The      is  an  «lueationayvocati<ma] 
team  eShri  in  ctmtmt  with  studoits  and  tiieir  fiunilies.  The  1£P  also 
must  be  d^ipied  to  prepare  ^u^ts  ibr  a  banatkMi  firoro  sdiool  to 
a  p«siti(m  in  the  woik  finree  or  a  pofitseeimdaiy  institutiim.  Despite 
the  pressing  need  for  transition  services,  the  m^ority  of  stud^tnts 
with  disal^ti^  ag^  sevmteen  and  over  did  not  have  b^uUon 
pUns  as  part  ^thdr  lEPs  in  1^  (Harris  and  Araociates).  This 
need  was  aiUiessed  in  tl^  Individttals  with  DisaMlitaes  Education 
Act  of  1990  (IDEA),  which  mandates  transitional  services  as  part  of 
the  lEPs  for  students. 

Many  ol^ervers  feel  that  sdiools  need  to  be^me  more  flexible  in 
mee^  the  needs  ^students  with  disabilities.  According  to 
Harrington  (1^2),  The  mig<^  problem  seems  to  lie  in  the 
asomiption  thi^  it  is  the  renxmsiUlity  of  the  handicapped  (sic) 
student  to  i^just  to  the  traditkmal  structum  oStite  secondary 
i^mI.  Ifhandicai^)ed(sic)^dentsaretobead«iuatel[ypr^red 
for  adult  adiustment,  there  will  have  to  be  «yustment  on  the  part  of 
the  institution  as  well  as  the  student"  In  short,  sdiools  must  offer 
an  array  of  work-related  educati(»i  pn^rams  that  are  ac^ssible  and 
usefy  to  stodmts  with  disal^tiM.  Resour^  such  as  the  National 
(Career  Development  CKUdelines  can  be  us^  in  curriculum  planning 
and  implementation.  ((Career  Information  Deliveiy  Services,  sudi  as 
CIDS  are  also  valuable  al<mg  with  local  labor  market  information. 

More  pr^irams  need  to  be  offered  to  equip  students  with  the  skills 
they  will  need  to  find  work.  These  skills  may  vary  from  tme  r^on 
of  the  «>untiy  to  another.  In  some  places,  computer  training  is 
desirable;  in  others,  M>me  training  in  factory  work  may  be  the  wisest 
choice.  A  comlHnation  of  tedinical  and  vocational  skills  may  be  the 
most  marketable.  Here  it  is  veiy  important  that  local  labor  market 
informatim  be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  appropriate 
educational  or  training  pn^;rams  for  stuiknts  with  disabilities. 

An  effective  transition  from  school  to  the  work  place  involves  the 
^K^ration  of  many  individuals  and  agencies;  a  r^alnlitation 
counselor  is  olto)  part  of  the  tran^ti<»ial  team.  Rdiabilitation 
counselors  are  q^ialists  who  are  required  to  have  coursework  in 
the  medical  and  p^h(d(^cal  aspects  of  disabilities.  They  also  are 
ti^ed  in  the  job  preparation  and  placem^t  of  persons  wiUi 
disabilities  and  other  related  concerns.  Rehabilitation  counselors, 
like  special  education  teachers  develop  an  individualized  pn^ram  for 
their  clients;  it  is  called  the  Individualized  Written  Rehabilitotion 
Plan  (IWRP).  In  the  school  setting,  the  IWRP  can  be  a  part  of  the 
student's  lEP. 
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In  most  states,  students  are 
not  served  until  they  are 
19. 


The  services  improve  the 
transitiott  from  school  to 
work. 


The  J<>b  Training 
Partnership  Act  of  1082 
(JTPA)  is  another  valuable 
resource. 


Disabled  youths  from  16-21 
must  he  economically 
disadvantaged  to 
iwrticipate. 


The  services  ^vocatiwial  rdial^litation  counselors  are  not  always 
available  to  persmw  with  dis^iilitles,  even  though  they  have 
^rticipated  in  sp^al  ediuational  programs.  Vocational 
rdidk^litataon  programs  are  supported  by  federal  log^ation  and 
administered  at  the  state  k>vel.  Most  Vocational  RehaNlitation  (VR) 
ageneks  win  eon^der  servii^  a  student  at  the  age  of  16.  VR 
counselors  determine  eligibility  for  services  based  upon; 

•  the  presence  of  a  i^tysical  or  mental  disability; 

•  the  existoice  of  a  satetflnttsl  lumdicap  to  empkyn^t;  and 

»    r^sofudbto  eiq^ectatitm  that  voeatsfmal  rehaNHtation  servi^ 
win  enable  the  individual  to  become  employable. 

yihen  an  individual  quali&s  for  vocational  rehal»litati(»  services, 
he/she  is  better  equipped  to  make  the  bansition  from  school  to  work. 
In  many  cases,  the  rdiabHitation  emmsetor  works  with  the  school 
sp^ialists  as  the  student  with  disabilities  makes  the  tramition  fVom 
school  to  work.  Based  «i  Uie  student^s  digilality  and  financial 
status,  the  VR  emmselor  can  provide  the  followii^  services: 

•  vocational  evaluatscm,  ^nmseling,  planning  and  training; 

•  job  |4acement  and  job  coaching  assistance;  and 

•  Totm  and  board  aiul  transpmtatiim  costs  for  training  or 
evaluation. 

Anotlwr  valuable  r^our^  in  making  the  tranution  for  students  with 
disalnlities  may  be  a  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  program. 
JTPA  is  federal  legida^  that  provides  ftmds  for  employment  and 
training  prt^rams  for  specially  targrted  groiq»  of  the  population 
that       serious  iKuriers  to  employment;  persons  with  disabilitie? 
are  include  Ihe  partoership  coicept    the  act  mandates  a 
cwq)erative  agreement  between  f^ieial  government  agencies  and 
private  bu^esses  to  determine  what  job  training  is  ne^ed  in  thdr 
geographic  service  ^livery  area.  Eadi  JlPA  service  deliveiy  area 
roust  have  a  Private  Industiy  Council  (PIC)  with  representatives 
trom  education,  l^ness  and  indi^tiy  and  govemmrat 

DisaUed  youths  aged  16  to  21  are  eligible  for  JTPA  benefits  if  they 
are  economically  disadvantage  Some  states  determine  JTPA 
eligibility  by  the  Tamily  of  one"  rule.  This  mrans  that  only 
individual  rtudent  income  is  considered,  not  that  of  the  family,  in 
determining  ea)nomic  status. 

Schools  wishing  to  use  JTPA  services  must  be  aware  of  the 
composition  of  the  PIC  because  th^;  PICs  develop  local  or  regional  job 
training  plans.  Do  these  job  training  plans  offer  opportunities  for 
students  with  disabilities?  If  not,  why  not?  When  schools  work  with 
the  PIC.  they  can  cooi^ratively  develop  m-the-job  training  pngnaas 
for  students  with  disabilities. 
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908 


Hie  Vwkina  Acts  of  1984 
and  1890  ^ablished 
maadatoay  career 
development  Mrvioes  for 
gtttdente  with  disabilitie* 
at  tlM  Mcondazy  and 
postsecondary  levels. 


The  Perkins  Act  resulted 
in  an  espassiiw  of 
vocational,  educatioaal 
and  piiysical  services. 


Common  diaracteristiM  in 
exemplary  profframs  have 
been  identified. 


The  Carl  D.  Pezidns 
Vocational  and  Applied 
Tecbnolosy  Education  Act 
of  1990  was  deigned  to 
strengthen  the  original  act. 


In  order  to  asart  the  sehrol  to  work  tran^tion,  the  Perkins  Act  ci 
1984  ^ablished  mandatory  career  development  serviees  for  stud^ts 
with  dis^hties  at  tiie  sMondaiy  and  postsecondary  levels  including: 

•  information  to  parents  and  studrats  on  vMational  education 
oppmtunitie^  guidance,  coonseKi^  and  career  development; 

•  an  assMsment  ctf  Mch  student's  interests,  abilities,  and 
sproial  needs;  and 

•  axndinated  educational  planning  and  counselii^  to  facilitate 
the  8tad«it^s  transition  to  employment  and  career 
opportunities. 

As  a  result  of  the  Perkins  Act  of  1984,  there  has  been  an  expansion 
of  vocational,  edueatimal  and  physical  services  to  persons  with 
dis^Iities.  In  additi(m,  there  is  a  legislative  mandate  to  fadlitate 
the  tranntiim  of  stttd^its  with  disabilities  fnm  school  to  the  work 
pla^  Conseqn«it]y,  stunts  with  disabilities  now  r^ive  more 
emnprdiensive  amiuelii^  services  to  oiaUe  their  tranntion.  In 
school  settings,  studoits  with  disabilities  are  served  not  only  by 
sdiool  and  r^alalitation  Mun^lors,  but  1^  psycfaologiBts,  speech 
and  occupational  tiierapists,  serial  workers,  nurses  and  teachers. 
The  trend  is  toward  a  transitisciplinary  approach  in  providing 
services  to  stiuients  with  disabilities. 

Due  to  federal  legidation  and  educational  programs  with  a 
transdisciplinary  approach,  opportunities  for  persons  with 
disabiHtiM  have  greatly  increased.  Many  educational  pn^aros  have 
bem  wt^^ed  to  prepare  youth  with  Usabilities  for  employment 
In  a  recent  study  (Ougerty,  Tindall  and  Heflron,  1988),  it  was  found 
that  twelve  exemplary  sdiool  pn^irams  shared  some  common 
characteristics: 

•  the  staff,  administrators,  school  l»ard  and  commxinity 
supiM>rted  the  pn^ram; 

•  si^6ed  staff  members  were  assigned  to  provide  educational 
services,  inside  and  outside  of  the  school  setting; 

•  the  results  of  individualized  student  assessments  were 
shared  with  stutknts  and  their  parents;  these  results  were 
used  to  plan  career  options  and  iUture  programming;  that 
became  part  ci  the  students'  lEPs; 

•  the  pn^rams  provided  ^ill  training  in  an  employment 
setthig;  and 

•  the  transition  from  sdiool  to  work  was  an  important  element 
of  the  educaticmal  programming. 

The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education 
Act  of  1990  was  designed  to  strengthen  the  original  Act  and  to 
provide  even  greater  <TOcational-techniral  education  opportunities  to 
disadvantage  prople,  with  an  emphasis  on  program  accountability 
I  and  technical  preparation.  In  addition  to  the  basic  state  grants,  the 
Perkins  Act  funds  the  following  programs: 


Tech  Prep:  commonly  known  as  2+2  programs  that  combine 
two  years  of  technology-oriented  hi^  school  education  with 
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two  ^ars  of  lulvan^  technok^  ^dies  at  a  community 


An  enqiliasls  is  oa  int^ram 
aocountability  and 
tedinical  ]>reparatio]i. 


THE  TRAIN- 
PLACE-TRAIN 
TRANSITION 
PROCESS 


Grants  for  fadliUra  and  equipment  to  improve  voca^nal 
ediKation  dtra  in  eeimomieany  iteinrrased  arras. 
Ckmnaranlimimnaking  eda«iti<m:  to  Improve  insfaroctim  in 
nutrition,  hratth,  eonsomOT  and  fismiily  Hvii^  «lucation. 
Career  guidance  and  counseling:  career  de^lopment 
programs  to  help  stuc^ts  make  the  transiUim  from  school  to 
work. 

Community-bas^  oiganizations:  to  ftind  k>eal  non-profit 
gTou|»  providing  vocational  education  servio^  to 
disadvantaged  pMpIe. 

Bilii^oal  vocati<ma]  ^ucation:  to  tand  programs  far  Ef^;lish 
Uuigoage  instructs. 

Busin^i/l^i/«i«ati(»i  partnerships:  to  tram  sduwls,  local 
agffli^s  or  state  departinents  with  tiiese  gnu9%. 
State  Councils  on  Vocati<»ttI  Eduration:  to  advise  and  make 
rMommoidatiMis  to  state  e^»icies  that  set  vocational 
education  policy. 

VMatitmal-te^^ni^  education  prc^rams  in  tritmlly  controlled 
I»stsecon^Ty  institoti<»is  to  be  operated  by  Native  American 
bibes. 

(Wilcox,  1991} 

The  Train-Place-Train  Transition  Process 

Because  Utm^timi  services  are  requii^  under  the  law,  career 
»>unseIors  are  direc^y  involved  as  providers.  Many 
counseloi/educators  are  unsure  of  how  to  ^i^vely  provide  these 
services.  The  Perkins  Act  of  1990  authorizes  some  of  the  model 
pi^pvms  that  will  be  developed  to  serve  as  l^thouses"  for  other 
sdiools  to  emulate.  To  illustrate  the  tran^tion  concept  more  clearly, 
an  overview  of  Oie  Train-Place-Train  model  is  inchid^  in  this 
module.  It  descril^  the  concerns  that  must  be  addressed  for 
students  with  disabilities. 


1 
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The  first  day  on  the  Job  is 
alwa^  difficult.  Having  a 
disal^ty  increases  those 
initial  anxieties. 


Siqnwt       begins  off  the 
job  site  and  continues  on 
the  job  site  ensures  a 
smoother  transiti(»  into 
the  work  enviionnwnt. 


Intsgratii^  an  emptoyM  witii  a  disaUity  in  the  wotk  place: 

The  Thiln-Place-Train  Model 


In-schoc)  ind  OvsSe  sMons 


OutskJf 


STEP    I    f^tpOTflon  Pimm: 

a     ^  -  '  « »  ' 


Conduct  vii^li9fyMn|^ijifiiul9,ibd)- 


tiMg  ill  rfittrfMim, 

V  QO/VUfUASy  will 

•bout  c6»nt^  tflMMy 
«^  NMi«r  9M  tup- 


119  i^lHtt  c^ii^ 

STEP    fl.  On-ei^jQbnakitegRiMft: 
tfid  ^vthi  job  tfititinQ 


to  0w  ttortt  lit, 


extern  tfld 


•K^snrter*  V4  )obl  9ob oooch) ID ii«1a 


STEP    tlL  imi^tOfiniM: 


fhv  #fnplDyM  vtsftt  to 


OoworktA 
suporviM 


Um  of  «o«ncy  pmon- 
n«)M{ngoo«<ov^iWo 

fof  oonsttftolion  on^ 


F»«AL 


mOEPEHDEHTWOreC 

and  fffstof^  liMni^^ong  Si^iporl 


Vd.  15<1)  fatt.  I9d8.  Himn  Sd^es  Press. 


Figure  9.3 


Most  of  us  can  recall  some  of  our  ''first  days  on  the  job,"*  We  were 
anxious  to  please  our  employers;  we  wanted  to  make  a  good 
impre^on  cm  our  cox  jrkers;  we  were  unsure  <^  what  was  exi^eted 
of  us;  we  worrit  about  making  glaring  mistakes.  We  were 
generally  nervous  and  apprehensive.  We  were  glad  when  we 
succes^ully  survived  those  first  days  mt  the  job;  we  appr^ated 
those  cowOTkers  who  made  us  feel  welcome  and  extended  their 
helping  hands. 

Imagine  how  a  i^rson  wiUi  disabilities  ii^ls;  he/^e  has  all  of  those 
fears  in  addition  to  dealing  with  their  disability  in  the  work  place. 
The  person  with  disatnhties  may  need  more  ^sideraUim  and 
support  from  hisAier  sup^visor  and  covrorkers.  E^rsten  and 
Vrecburg  to»>  (1^)  descrit:^  a  simple,  three  phase  model  for 
integrating  persons  with  diMbilities  into  the  labor  force,  the  Train- 
Place-Train  transiticm  prMess.  lliis  model  describes  a  sequence  of 
tanning  that  b^^s  off  the  job  site  and  continues  on  the  jdb  site  in 
order  to  ensure  a  smoc^,  orderly  and  effective  transition  for  the 
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step  I.  The  Preparatioii 
Phase 


AssMsment  and  evaluation 
should  continue 

fh-mnghottt  the  MhOOl 

years. 


Besults  should  lead  to 
appfopr^te  goals.  Labor 
nuket  informatioB  is 
critical  in  this  phase. 


Ihe  final  step  in  the 
Preparation  Phase  is  to 
matdi  the  student's  wtHrk 
skills  with  an  employer. 


StepIL  On-the-Job 
Trainins  Phase 

Sharing  information  with 
coworkers  dispels 
misconceptions. 


StepL  Hie  Pkepamtioa  Phase 

The  Pr^>aratien  Phase  begins  in  the  sdwol,  wherein  the  student 
with  disaUlities  is  evahiated  and  an  Individualized  Educational 
Program  (lEP)  is  planned.  At  the  elemwitaiy  level,  the  focus  is  on 
career  awarwiMs;  at  the  middle  sdiool  it  is  career  exploration.  The 
emphases  in  grades  nine  to  twehre  are  on  career  preparation  and  the 
^sition  to  the  work  place  or  postsecwidaiy  education.  Ideally, 
the  assessmMit  and  evaluatimi  process  is  a  continuing  one 
throu^umt  the  studentfs  sdiool  years.  By  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade, 
some  states  require  an  assessment  for  ftiture  educational  planning. 
An(^  compi^wisive  evahiation  of  the  student's  interests,  abiUties 
and  special  needs  is  con«)leted  during  the  student's  Bophom^  or 
junior  year  as  career  preparetion  becomes  more  'jpedfied.  The 
asMssment  instrumoits  are  individualized;  the  materials  chosen  are 
on  the  bwis  of  the  student's  needs  and  ability  level. 

Throu^ioot  the  studentTs  educational  career,  the  results  of  these 
assessments  are  shared  in  team  me^ings  invohring  the  student, 
his^er  parents,  spedal  educatiwi  instrurtors  and  any  other  support 
personnel  The  purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  ouUine  the 
appropriate  cducationayvocatwnal  optiims  for  tiie  student  and  to 
make  plans  for  career  devdopment  and  toals.  When  the  assessment 
p;  w  dss  is  complewd,  vocational  training  is  provided  in  a  classroom, 
vocational  lab  and/or  community  work  site.  The  training  that  is 
gWen  should  develop  the  student's  abilities  that  have  the  most 
potential  in  the  work  place.  The  National  Career  Development 
Guidelines  provide  directiwi.  This  is  where  it  is  critical  tiiat  labor 
market  information  such  as  CIDS  be  used  by  counselor  and  teachers 
to  determine  the  skills  that  are  needed  in  the  local  work  force.  The 
desired  outcomes  of  the  training  are  work  skills  and  competencies 
that  can  be  transferred  to  an  occupation  that  is  in  demand. 

The  final  step  in  the  Preparation  Phase  is  to  match  the  student's 
work  skills  with  an  employer.  During  this  step,  a  placement  person, 
sudi  as  a  job  developer,  works  closely  with  any  other  professionals 
who  may  be  involved,  such  as  a  rehabilitation  counselor.  It  is 
hnportant  that  the  r^t  match  be  found  between  Uie  student  and 
the  emp^yer  in  twms  of  skills  and  personality,  the  geographic 
location  of  ti»ejdb  and  the  requirements  of  the  job.  Again,  a 
knowledge  of  local  labor  market  information  is  necessary  to  find  the 
best  employment  opportuni^  for  the  student 

Step  n.  On*thenIob  Training  Phase 

The  On-the-Jrf)  Training  Phase  begins  when  a  good  match  is  made 
between  tiie  employer  and  student/employee.  At  this  time  the  otiier 
employees,  the  studentTs  coworkers,  must  also  be  prepared.  Some 
employees  m^t  be  apprehenwve  about  having  a  person  with 
disabilities  in  the  office.  These  fears  are  most  often  laid  to  rest  by 
providing  information  about  the  student's  disability,  particularly  as 
it  affects  the  performance  of  job-rolated  tasks.   Sharing  information 
dispels  rumors  and  misconceptions  that  can  lead  to  pr^udice,  which 
prevents  Oie  person  with  disabiUties  from  being  accepted  on  the  job. 


Oir  lite  trainiAg  in  job 
duties  abottld  be  completeii 
befoiv  the  Job  begbifl. 


The  BOW  employee  is 
osimM  to  ooworfaers  and 
the  woric  site. 


Stepm.  Integration  Phase 

The  Job  coach  instructs  the 
employee  how  to  oonqilete 
the  work. 

The  role  of  the  Job  coach 
win  be  gradually  phased 
out  and  taken  over  by 
oowarfcen  and/or 
supervisors. 


Final  Phase  The  employee 
is  int^vated  into  the 
ofganiration. 


Before  the  student  begins  worii,  he/^  should  leceive  off  site 
troining  in  the  duties  that  win  be  expected  cm  the  job.  Anyphysieal 
mustm«)t8  in  the  work  environmrat  ihwM  be  emnirf^^  Atdi  as 

w«»rk8S»cemodificat^8,  ramps,  or  bathro<nn&dlitie8.  The  new 
employee  should  outline  hia/her  personal  needs  that  most  be  met  in 
order  to  do  the  job.  If  &e  student  has  a  fdirfrflitation  counselor  or 
other  servi^  imndder,  th^  individuals  can  be  veiy  helpfiiL 

The  next  st^  in  this  idiase  to  provide  a  complete  orientation  to  the 
new  employee  and  all  other  parties  at  the  work  site,  inchiding 
coworkers,  supmnsors  and  managers.  It  is  important  that  the 
employees  nndostand  that  the  company  is  committed  to  hsrii^ 
w^ors  with  dis^ties  and  integrating  tiiem  into  the  wi»k  ibrce. 
Eadi  employee  riiould  be  aware  ^his^  relatiMiship  with  the  new 
employee.  Ihe  wientation  should  mwide  infennation  to  the 
ibllowing  emplo)^^ 

•  Thenewempk^:  whom  to  ask  for  help,  the  location  of  the 
ba  Arown  and  hr^  area,  the  Ibrmal  and  informal  employee 
rules,  the  job  benefits,  pay  sdieduka,  etc 

•  ThecoworkOTs:  how  th«gr  can  assirt  the  new  employee,  what 
accommodations  are  nec^sary  and  job  safety  concerns. 

•  Supervisors  and  >2bcoadies:  become  fomiliar  with  the  new 
employee's  fimctSoning  level;  be  i»^>ai«d  to  guide  him^er 
toward  the  demred  work  skills  and  behaviors 

(Ehrsten  and  Vre^)urg  I^,  1988) 

Step  nr.  InteffratioB  Phase 

Whoj  the  employees  have  shared  the  above  information,  the 
Integration  Phase,  or  the  last  st^  of  the  train  (off  ate),  place  (on  the 
job)  train  (on  the  yA>)  model  begins.  The  new  employee  may  be 
trained  ly  a  job  coach,  who  has  expertise  in  this  field.  If  a  job  coach 
is  not  available  or  necessary,  coworkers  may  assume  this  role. 
Durii^  training,  the  inrtruction  is  hi|^i^y  individualixed;  the  job  is 
usually  bn^  down  into  parts  for  the  new  employee  and  eadi  step 
is  taui^t  as  a  8ei»rate  unit  Once  each  sUp  is  learned,  a  sequMice 
is  developed  and  a  job  pattern  results.  The  lei^  of  the  training  will 
vwy.  Impending  on  the  :M>  and  the  abiUfy  level  of  the  new  employee 
The  role  erf"  the  job  coach  will  be  gradualbr  phased  out  as  the  new 
employee  become  an  independent  worker.  Once  this  level  is 
Mhieved,  any  ongoing  asdstance  should  be  taken  over  by  coworkers 
and/or  supervisors. 

Final  Phase 

The  last  and  most  rewarding  phase  of  this  process  is  wh«i  the  new 
raaployee  becomes  integrated  into  the  organization.  This  means  that 
the  student  is  accepted  and  supported  by  his/her  coworkers.  The 
^workers  have  become  advocates  for  the  person  with  disabilities, 
rhe  person  with  disabilities  has  been  welcomed  integrated  into  "the 
mainstream  of  life." 
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THE  AMERICANS 
WITH 

DISABILITIES  ACT 
of  1990 


Clients  with  disabOities 
ghottld  be  inforoMd  of  their 
li^ts  under  tibe  law. 


The  Amerkans  with  Di^bllitiee  Act  of  1980 
The  outlet^  for  persons  with  dis^ilities  in  the  work  place  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990 
(ADA).  The  ADA  is  a  piece  of  landmark  legislation  that  is  aimed  at 
mding  discrimination  against  persms  with  disal^lities  in 
employment,  public  transportatiMi  and  aecomiiM>dati<ms,  and 
telecommunications.  The  ADA  mandates  q>ecific  pi^>bc  services  for 
persons  with  disi^lities  and  requires  employers  to  make 
accommodatiMis  for  them  in  the  work  place,  the  ADA  also  gives  a 
broad  definition  of  disability.  Title  I  of  the  ADA  defines  "disability" 
to  mean  a  physical  or  mental  impainnent  that  wihstantially  limits 
me  or  more  (^the  m&yor  Itfe  activities  d  an  individual,  a  r^nd  of 
sttdi  an  impairment,  or,  being  regarded  as  having  sudi  an 
impairment 

It  is  important  that  caieer  counselors  be  familiar  with  the  terms  of 
the  ADA.  Ccmnselors  diould  inform  clients  with  disabilities  imd 
their  families  of  tiieir  ri^ts  under  the  law.  Information  regarding 
the  ADA  should  be  included  in  the  instructional  program  of  special 
education  students.  By  familiaridng  themselvM  with  the  ADA, 
counselors  can  become  a  valuable  resourra,  not  only  to  their  clients, 
but  to  other  teachers  and  the  community.  Some  of  the  key 
provisions  in  the  ADA  are  as  follows: 

Employment 

•  By  1994,  employers  with  15  or  more  employees  may  not 
refuse  to  hire  or  promote  qualified  persons  with 
disabilities. 

•  By  1992,  employers  with  25  employees  or  more  must 
make  reasonable  accommodations  for  persons  with 
disabilities  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  job. 

•  Employes  must  mt^fy  the  job  requirements  to  enable 
persons  with  disabilities  to  do  the  work,  unless  the 
changes  impose  undue  hardships  upon  the  employers. 


Transportation 


Public  Accommodations 


Transportation 

•  All  new  vehicles  for  public  tran^rtation  must  be  made 
accessible  for  persons  with  disalnlities. 

•  Paratransit  services  for  persons  with  disabilities  who 
cannot  use  the  mainline  system  must  be  provided,  unless 
this  service  is  an  undue  financial  tmrden. 

•  All  new  buses  ordered  fay  private  carriers,  such  as 
Greyhound,  must  be  accessible  after  1990. 

Public  Accommodations 

•  New  buildings  must  be  accessible;  barriers  must  be 
removed  in  older  facilities  if  economically  possible. 

•  Auxiliary  aids  and  services,  sudi  as  large  print  materials 
and  tape  recordings,  are  to  be  provided  to  enable  persons 
with  disabilities  to  enjoy  the  goods  and  services  offered  to 
the  general  public. 
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Teleeommunications 


Firass  that  hire  persons 
with  disabilitief  must 
expect  to  make 
sfffUMnmodatioiig  for  them. 


•  Hotels  th^  offer  tranqN)rtati«D  groerally  must  also 
provide  services  to  persms  with  disal^ti^ 

•  Telephone  eompanies  must  offer  telephtme  relay  service 
to  individuals  who  use  telecommunicatitmB  devices  for 
the  deaf  CTTDs)  at  regular  rates. 

In  rfjort,  the  ADA  will  make  the  work  place,  pi^^  ^eommodatiims 
and  serviras  moe  aocMS&le  to  perwrns  with  disidlrilit^  In  tMins  of 
career  counseling,  this  means  that  many  dTthe  barr^  to  the 
em^oymmit  of  pers^  with  disfdbilities  will  come  down,  such  as  the 
lack        qppntonities,  diserimkialkn  in  hirii^  prunes,  the 
phynral  demands  <^  the  work  i^aee  and  limits  public 
transportation  services. 

Aeoording  to  the  Americans  with  DisalnUties  Act  CADAX  firms  that 
hire  persons  with  disal^t^  must  eiqpeet  to  make  aocommodatifms 
for  them.  Acc<»nding  to  the  Equal  Employmrat  Opportunity 
Commission  (ESOC)  in  1991,  recent  estimate  for  the  cost  of  making 
"reawmable  ^rommodataims"  range  firmn  $100  to  tSBQ  for  eadi 
worker  with  a  disaHlity.  In  some  cases,  tax  cr^ts  may  be  available 
to  small  budn^sra  for  exposes  incurred  in  «»nplyii^  with  the 
ADA.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  should  be  contacted  for 
informata<m  r^^arding  tax  credits,  ^me    the  more  nmmum 
adaptations  that  have  be«i  made  are  as  follows  (Ougerty,  Fhelps 
and  Tindall,  1991): 

Accommodations  for  Persons  with  Learning  Disability 


}&ake  fewer  d^ands  for  paperwork 

Allow  for  flexible  scheduling  and  additi<mal  time  to 

^ompH^  ta^s 

Provide  «ipervisi(m  designed  to  reduce  stt^ 

Have  staff  and  coworkers  help  employees  in  ach«luling 

their  time 

Have  staff  and  covrorkers  provide  guidance  and 
in^ruction;  rqxeated  dire^ions  fbr  rotation 
Sui^rvisors  q)ent  moie  time  explaining  rules  and 
procedures 


Ao»>mmodations  for  Feroons  with  fiilental  Disabilities 


Provide  closer  supervirimi  during  initial  Mning  period 
Provide  employee  with  drawings    comet  tedmic^M 
and  examples  of  finished  products 
Have  supervisors  demoistrate  procures  inste^l  of 
giving  verbal  instructions 

Provide  minimal  constant  supervision  to  avoid  quality 
and  quantity  prdblems 

Use  photc^raphs  to  show  correct  items  to  process,  e.g., 
delving 

Use  jigs  to  facilitate  production  and  maintain  quality 
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I  If 


Acconumidatiims  for  Personi  with  Emotioinal  Disabilitiet 

•    Pitmde  postempk^ment  follow-up  by  placement 


•  Monitor  wsk  more  elosely 

•  Provide  poAtemi^osniient  stq^Kyrt  by  an  individual  or  a 
group  ci  cowoikers 

•  Supply  vTTiiten  work  saaedules  Mi  tasks  to  be 
MCompHshed 

•  Ham  raper/isors  provide  support  to  ovo^me  or  control 
jdb  sbTMs 

Acoommodatioiu  far  Fenont  with  Visual  Disabilities 

•  Use  taxis  or  a  driver  to  he^  tmployBm  attend  meetii^ 

•  Provide  speech  syntbe^ser,  Braille,  tape  recorders  etc 

•  Have  tbe     placem«it  agency  provide  posteroployment 
counselr<^  as  ne^led 

•  Modfil^  woik  sdiedttles  to  accommodate  public 
trans|Kntati<m  sdi^luks,  e^.,  redi^^  sdbedules  at  niglit 
and  on  weekends 

•  Ass^  empli^ees  to  phyncal  fi»ilit398  that 
a^omnM^ated  amnnunicaUtm  devi«»s  and  Braille  storage 

•  Reitrud»rethe^tohavecoworknvdoproof)re8ding, 
tyfk^dtarmBt  etc 

Accommodationi  for  Persons  with  Hearing  Disabilities 

•  Adjurt  woik  tasks  to  decrease  employees  need  to 
communicate  by  hearii^ 

•  Use  interpreters  for  meetings,  for  cotcmunication  with 
supervisors,  cowoiiiers  or  the  general  public 

•  Add  volunM  omtrols  to  teleplnmes 

•  Instell  communication  device  wlwre  needed 

•  Haw  empkyMs  carry  notdM»oks  and  pendls 

•  Assign  employees  to  work  wifli  a  coworker  who  knew 
s^  language 

Aocommodationa  for  Persons  with  Physical  DisabiUties 

•  Raise  employee^  de^  to  accwnmodate  wheelchairs 

•  Make  facilities  accessible;  this  included: 

•  offira&dlities 

•  bathrooms 

•  meetii^  and  eating  area 

•  entrance  ramps 

•  parking  areas 

•  el^tric  d(K>r  op^iers 

•  Provide  assistance  in  moving  Biq}plies  and  equipment 

•  Modiiy  building  evacuation  procedures 
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SUMMARY 


•    Provide  accessible  transportation,  e.g.,  vans,  rars, 

diair!ifts,  etc. 
«    Provide  i^rasmUe  ^luipment,  e*g.,  computers, 

cakulatortt  and  telephimes 

In  Aort,  tl^re  are  many  phyacal  changes  that  ttn  be  made  in  the 
wm¥.  place  to  aMommodate  persons  witi)  disal^Hties  in  order  to 
provide  them  with  jdi»  that  can  help  them  achieve  independence. 

gmnmary 

Recent  l^slation  removes  many  i^ysical  barriers  to  emplc>yment 
and  prohttrits  discriminataon  against  i^rscms  with  disabilities. 
Uiider  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA),  both  the  public 
and  the  private  ^^r  will  make  a4}utAmmts  to  accomm<^te 
persons  with  disalnli^*  Our  eduMtional  ^tem  has  been  given 
the  r^pon^lity  of  remcvii^^  other  terriers  to  emplo3anent  by 
offering  u^a^mic  and  vocatioiml  preparation  to  students  with 
disabilities  at  the  8ea>ndary  and  i^^tsecondaiy  levels. 

The  career  counwlor  is  ins^mental  in  the  process  ^  fulfilling  ihe 
vocational  n^ds  of  individuals  with  disal^Uties.  To  do  so,  the 
ctmnselor  mu^  tint  get  to  know  the  person  who  is  disabled  and 
his/her  ba^ground  and  family  situation.  Secmd,  the  counselor 
should  assist  in  career  vocational  planning,  along  with  teachers  and 
r^n^ntatives  from  other  private  and  puUic  agencies  that  serve 
persons  with  disalnlities*  In  some  cases,  the  person  with  disabiliti^ 
may  have  a  rehabilitation  counselor-a  public  agenpy  employee  who 
is  diatf^  with  serving  the  needs  of  those  determined  to  eligible 
for  rehabilitaticm  ^rvices. 

In  addition,  the  counselor  will  ne^  to  work  closely  with  lo^l 
bi^esses  to  promote  the  emplc^ent  of  persons  with  disabilities. 
More  persons  witii  disabilities  will  find  employment  due  to  recent 
l^slatiim  to  protMt  th'    ^ivil  ri^ts.  In  providing  placement 
services,  the  mmselw  becomes  an  advocate  for  individuals  with 
disabilities  and  has  reqxmsibilities  b^ond  the  sdiool  setting.  Job 
placement  may  involve  working  witii       employers  to  help  arrange 
training  or  phy^^  i^commodations  for  persons  with  dissMlities  for 
i<A>B  in  their  Imdnesses  <yr  industries.  It  a>u]d  require  assisting 
iwrsons  in  finding  the  bert  i^stsecondary  edumtimi  or  jdb 
placements  and/or  ind^ndent  living  situations.  In  all  cases,  tlie 
career  counselor  murt  be  aware  of  the  I^ebI  rights  of  persons  with 
disa^litira.  In  addition,  the  raunselor  needs  to  be  in  contact  with 
federal,  state  and  local  resources  to  provide  the  best  opportunities  for 
vocational  education,  farther  training  and  employment 

The  supportive  role  of  the  career  counselor  continues  beyond  school 
boundaries  to  work  plarament  sites,  where  persons  with  disabiliti^ 
often  require  more  assistance,  evaluation  and  reinforcement  The 
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relationship  betweoi  the  counsdor  and  his/her  eVents  does  not  end 
with  a  job  placeirent;  it  Aould  continue  until  new  methods  of 
support  are  developed  within  the  work  settii^  The  Train-F!aee- 
Train  model  of  the  tran«tion  process  has  been  successftil  in  many 
cases. 

The  process  of  bringing  persMis  with  disabiliy^  to  the  wwk  place 
may  sometimes  be  long,  tedious  and  diallenging,  but  the  rewards  are 
unending,  in  hoUx  human  ai^  e»momie  t^ms.  According  to 
predictions  made  by  the  Eqaa}  Employment  Oj^rtunity 
Commission  (E^X?)  in  1991,  the  bendits  should  outwei^  the  costs 
fay  afactor(tft«ito<me.  The  total  cost  to  bunness  of  mak:ng 
Mcommodations  for  employees  with  disabilitiM  is  estimatec  at  $16 
million.  At  tiie  same  time  Im^ness  productivity  gains  ans  csUmated 
at  more  than  $164  million.  The  benefits  to  the  government  in  terms 
of  decrease  nqyport  iMyments  for  persons  with  disal»litie8  and 
increased  tax  revraues  from  their  earnings  are  likely  to  be  $222 
millitm,  according  to  the  EEOC.  Persons  with  disabilities  who  are 
unable  to  work  are  dependrat  on  govermnent  pn^^rams,  such  as 
Supplemental  Sodal  Security  Income  (SSI),  health  care,  housing  and 
food  stamps.  In  1988,  America  si^t  ten  dollars  on  these  wel&re 
pn^rams  for  every  dollar  spent  on  pn^rams  to  help  pmons  with 
disabilities  to  become  indep^dent,  such  as  special  education, 
vocational  education  and  rdial^litation  (Ehrsten  and  Vreeburg  Izzo, 
1988).  It  would  seem  that  the  wisei-  investaient  for  our  society  is  in 
the  human  potential  of  perrons  with  disabiliti^,  which  is  unlimited. 
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U.S.  Secondary  School  Special  Education  Students,  1987 
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Life-Centered  Career  Education  (LCCE)  Curriculum 


Competency:         Subcompetency:  TTie  student  wiU  be  able  to: 


Arw: 

Guktence 
and 

Pr^>aratkm 

Oocupafonai  Possit^iGs 

Menllfy  nmgeMatey 
aspeGteof  wnii 

LocM  soufDesof  oc^ 
ctqiaional  a  taMng 

lomiiy  perBonai  vat* 
wam^lhrouf^vmli 

v^uasmetavough 
worfc 

C^ss^  ^  into 
ocwpiaflonal  cat- 
egories 

ImMBStllgQiB  lotttf  oon^ 
paOonaia  tntinirig 
oppof&iMtes 

Select  a  Ptoming 
OooupaHonal  ChaiDBs 

IMte  fpafttffe  oocu- 
liationti  choioss 

ktentty  lequirsmomi 
irfappropri^a  ai^- 

ktentify  Mcypalton 
apMidoa 

MMnMym^eoov* 
pafionrt  iniaraM 

WurtfyiH^loiooci^ 
ptfiofud  nseds 

HaMtsftB^iavior 

Fcrflow  cfiradkms  a 
Qtome  legi^altons 

Recoj^ze  Hnpof- 
tanoe  of  afiandanoe 
a  puno^uaStj/ 

rtMpeclifiportanoart 
sypMMon 

Demonstrate 
ttfiMfladlge  of  ooon^ 
pafloiMl  aalpty 

Worli  with  othefs 

Meet  demarKis  (or 
quE^worlc 

Wdrk^ 

satetectory 

rale 

Se^c^  Securing  A 
Ma^ita^^ng  EfT^jtoyiniHit 

Search  (br  a  Job 

Apply  tbrajob 

Interview    a  )ob 

MainCBln  poslKhool 
oooup^jonatadjuat' 
ment 

Demonstrate 
imw^'K^orcom- 
pemivesttidaRte 

Knowhowioad^lo 

changes  in  ernploy- 
mant 

ExMiit^  Si^fidem  Pfrysteat- 

Demonstrate  filanilna 
aandUfanoe 

Demcnstrato  sato- 
factory  balmce  a  co- 
on^iation 

Demorrstate  marw^ 
dmtterMy 

Demonstrate  sm- 
sory  cfiacfMnation 

There  are  no  spwMc  suboompeterffitra  ^  tfwy  d^nd  on  skIM  bsir^  taught 

Sowce:  BroUn.Donn.  (1978.1983.1989).  Restoo,VA:  The  Counofl  for  Exceptional  ChikTen. 


Integrating  an  employee  with  a  diaablity  in  the  worlc  place: 

The  Train^Place-Train  Model 


tn-school  afxl  On-site  actions 


Oumids 
Serves  ProvKters 


STEP    L    Preparatton  niMt: 

A.    Providing  odtoot-^saMd 
aisessmePTt  and  training 


ties,  and  ^>6dd  needs;  Itov^pEP. 


Pfovkte  ¥Oca^mal  tralnng  In  ^©snwn, 
vocaibnal  amtor  oommimtty  work 
sfte. 


Coitsct  information 
about  dianfs  dte^fity 
and  his/her  adxM  sup* 
pcHt  providars. 


B.    lyiatehing  the  client's 
0tt^ests  and  sbMm  to 
potsntia!  job  sites 


Mar^  for  neoessmy  modi(iea^>ra  arKi 
s^oonmodPlions  fcK  ttie  dtont 


involve  si4^rt  egen- 
des;  case  man^ers^ 
fob  ocm:hes,  and  other 
specialists  as  nested. 


STEP    B.   OrHhe-Job  Training  Phase: 

ProvkSng  wt^  site  orientation 
and  on-the-job  training 


Orienttiie  nmr  employee 
to^vvorfcsite. 


C^nt  ami  training 
reyjto  staff.  


Prwide  on-the-job  frain- 
(rfttie  erf  U»  emf^oyee 

l^cm^eraas 
sup^vfeors  and  }ob 
6ow!hm  as  neces- 
sary. 

Use  agency  personnel 
OMdi)  to  trs^  the 
emf^yees  (including 
dbabied  individual). 

STEP    UL  bttegration  Phase: 

Fadfe^  out  daify  su^^rt  and 
providiftg  fotiow-aior^  services 

Emphasize  integralim  i» 
the  en^loyM  starts 
¥foik  faidependerrtty  on 
the  job. 

Coteortcers 
assist  and 
superv^ 

Use  erf  ager^  person- 
net  f»l^  out  (avafl^e 
for  consultation  only) 

RNAL 
GOAL 


INDEPENDEHT  WORK 

and  ntetong  foiiow-atong  support 


Adi^edfrom:  Ehrsten     Vreeburg  izzo.  AHjmsi  o1  Career  Devek^iment. 
Vol.  15(1)  Fall,  1988.  Human  Sdencas  Ptbss. 
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Specific  Needs  of 
Children  At-Risk 


National  Career  Development  Guidelin^Coimsdor  Competencies 

Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  setting  goals  and  ictentifying  strategies  for 
reaching  goals. 

Knowledge  of  educaticm,  training,  employment  trends,  labor  market  and 
career  resources. 

Skills  to  use  career  development  resources  and  techniques  designed  for 
specific  groups. 

Knowledge  of  alternative  approaches  to  career  planning  needs  for  individuals 
with  specific  n^ds. 
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SPECIFIC  NEEDS  OF  CHILDREN  AT-RISK 

MODULE  10 


INTRODUCTION 


School  success  is  an 
effective  deterrent  to  a 
life  of  poverty. 


Despite  the  importance  of 
education,  many  students 
fgSi  to  complete  hi^ 
sefaocd.  Schools  are 
responding  to  their  unmet 
needs. 


Tliere  is  a  eritieal 
relationship  between 
income  and  eduction. 


Introduction 

"Only  tiie  educated  arc  free."  (Epictetus,  Discourses  ID 

Keeping  children  in  school  through  high  schod  graduation  is  an 
eSS^ve  d^rrent  to  a  life  of  poverty.  Research  affirms  that  school 
success  is  the  single  most  important  credwitial  in  assuring  ftxture 
career  qtportunities,  economic  independence  and  personal  well-being 
(Rod^Mtein,  1990). 

Despite  the  importance  of  education,  many  students  foil  to  complete 
hi^  sdHM^.  In  an  attempt  to  forestall  our  nation's  alarming  dropout 
rate,  many  sdiods  have  tried  to  identify  those  students  who  are  most 
at-r^c  ^  leaving  school  prematurely.  The  schools  have  then 
developed  spedal  educational  programs  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
these  "children  at-risk." 

Evidence  continues  to  show  that  an  education  can  make  a  difference 
in  one's  quality  of  life.  The  critical  relationship  between  income  and 
education  is  evident  in  the  Allowing  statements: 

•  Only  one  in  six  jobs  is  suitable  for  s  high  sdiool  dropout 

•  The  military  no  longer  acc^  individuals  without  high  school 
diplomas  because  of  increased  training  costs  and  the 
complexity  of  its  equipment 

•  Dropouts  are  more  likely  to  be  unemployed  than  their  peers 
who  have  graduated. 

•  Earnings  are  related  to  educational  level. 
(Rodenstein,  1990} 

Labor  forae  status  of  1SS7-1988  Mgli  setiool 
««pouliandp«tfuil»s:  Octobar1»88 
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Figure  10^ 

Barriers  to  employm^t  for  htg^  school  dropouts  include: 

•  poor  qaalifkations; 

•  sod^^t^pmcna]  ecmfl^s; 

•  l^a]  and  financial  problems; 

•  emotimial  jmil^ms;  and 

•  limits  B^Bs  to  a  vari^  o.*  oiqMrtunities  and  role  nuMiels. 

Some  writers  have  described  and  analyzed  the  needs  of  at-risk 
students  as  having  much  in  common  with  the  disadvantage  in  urban 
md  rural  pt^iUations.  Vm  example,  thi»e  at-ridt  who  live  in  urban 
ar^  are  oewrtAy  restoict^  because  thoy  are  primarily  espMed  to 
subrtandardjobs  with  limited  advancement  or  tMiure.  Foordiildren 
livii^  in  laige  citiM  do  not  have  as  many  opportunities  to  interact 
witiiwflokers  who  are  MCOMslul  in  their  jobs.  In  addition,  their 
reading  skills  are  often  Umited,  so  they  are  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  the  abundance  <tf  available  i^ted  materials  that  deacriM  jobs  and 
^portnnities.  Finally,  the  norms  and  vahies  oi  the  urban  poor 
sometimes  tend  to  inh&it  academic  aehieveniOTt  The  belief^  values 
and  attitudes  that  develop  horn  these  ecmdititms  are  irften 
counterproductive  to  career  development 

Children  ai>risk  living  in  rural  areas  are  additionally  diallenged  by 
Umited  access  to  social  and  reere^sonal  activity  They  receive  a 
minimum    health  service  participate  in  fewer  educational 
experiences  and  have  limited  exposure  to  career  role  mo^la.  Poor 
Appaladiian  ptqmlations  are  one  example  cS  this  at-risk  groiqp.  In 
this  part  of  the  country,  the  families  are  often  molnle,  marriage  and 
parenthood  may  occur  at  an  early  age,  and  there  is  little  emphasis  on 
^ucation. 
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Use  factort  that  pl«ce  a 
student  at  risk  of  not 
completing  hi^  school 
are  broad  and  com^Aer. 
They  can  be  managed  if 
we  approach  the 
chall^igee  with 
confidence  in  tHiat  we 
alrewly  know  abo 
teach  Kng  and  learning. 


MEETING  THE 
NEEDS  OF 
CHILDREN  AT- 
RISK 

The  literature  points  to 
components  of  effective 
at-risk  programs. 


The  concept  of  being  "atrrisk"  is  broad  and  complex.  Many  fectors 
can  place  a  rtudent  at-risk.  They  may  be  environmental,  emotional, 
social,  psychological,  phyaeal  andhr  academic  in  nature. 

To  respond  effectively  to  the  needs  <^  th^e  studMits,  our  initiativee 
must  be  directed  by  the  fi»Ilowing  assumptions: 

•  all  diildren  can  learn; 

•  we  know  how  to  teach  diildren  at-risk; 

•  what  we  teach  must  be  diallragii^  s^^d 

•  we  must  produce,  outcomes  count 

(CCSSO,  1988) 

Meetiiig  the  Needs  of  CMldreii  At-Risk 
"Hie  literature  (Nash,        NSBA,  1989;  Redenstein,  1990)  suggests 
that  succes^I  strategies  Uir  workii%  with  at-risk  youth  inchide  the 
following  components: 

•  base  diildTen  at-risk  poUeies  and  programs  on  the  premise 
that  all  diildr^i  can  succeed; 

•  prov^  a  safe  and  orderiy  ^nrironrooit  by  B9^ng  high 
standards  for  discipline  and  attendance;  enforce  them  foiily, 
consistently  and  firmly; 

•  ensure  that  educational  rdinrms  positively  affect  diildreik  at- 
risk;  ,  ^ 

•  provide  a  ciialleni^  academic  curriculum  to  all  students^ 
including  children  atrrisk; 

•  instructional  stivtegies  that  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
children  at-risk; 

•  address  ehiklren's  needs  at  an  early  age  to  increase  their 
chanees  for  niecess; 

»  caieiully  plan  parent  invoWemwit  so  that  it  meets  the  needs 
of  the  fiunily,  students  and  school  personnel; 

•  provide  a  mtUtafaceted  program  that  contains  a  plan  of 
coordinated  services  and  mobilizes  all  existing  community 
resourras; 

•  include  a  nipervised  work  ext^rience  omipor:»it  that  clearly 
demonstrates  tiie  relationship  b^ween  school  and  work; 

•  have  a  staff  developmmt  pUm  that  leads  to  increased 
understanding,  s«isitivity  and  effectivoiess  in  educating 
children  at-risk; 

•  Include  a  component  that  helps  enhance  students'  perceptions 
of  their  own  self-worth; 

•  Cooniinate  standards  for  elective  and  appropriate  education 
of  diildren  at-risk  at  the  state  tevel;  endorse  and  implement 
them  at  the  local  level  to  meet  community  needs;  and 

•  Indude  policies,  guidelines  and  programs  on  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  in  a  comprehensive  children  at-risk  program. 

(Rodenstein,  1990) 

A  variety  approaches  are  used  to  int^prate  these  (x>mponents  into 
schools.  The  goal  is  to  allow  the  students  to  experience  success,  and 
in  so  doing,  improve  their  self-esteem  and  feelings  of  empowerment. 
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A  variety  of  appmArhes 
are  med  to  integrate  these 
eoaqHrneato  into  schoid 
progiaau.  Hie  gotsl  is  to 
improve  self-esteem  and 
feelings  of  em^mermmt. 


A  STRATEGY 
THAT  WORKS: 
CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Care^  development 
prognma  eaa  help  at-risk 
stsxdeats  owxcomo  their 
MUM  of  isolatkm. 


In  particular,  career 
infonnatioii  can  help 
strengthen  links  between 
sduMd  and  work  and 
ensure  effective  career 
development  and  decision 
making. 


There  are  four  critical 
components  of  rareer 
education  programs  for 
at-risk  students. 


Cash 


Example  of  approadies  iiidude: 

remedial  and  basic  skills  cla«i^; 
readily  pn^irams; 
tutorii^  programs', 
mothratiooal  deveWment  activities; 
scho<d  si4)eTvis^  woric  ejqwnoice; 
(m*Use-^  training; 
Mmnsefing  ssrviera; 
parent  involvement; 
sdf-awareness  classes; 
prograsM  ibr  sefaeol  parmts; 
earsOT  edo^tiim  pn^ana;  and 

vocataonaVoccmwiiwial  ^ueatitmal  ^vities  and  c1a»M. 

A  Strata  Hist  Works:  Career  Development  Fmgrams 

Caieor  deveU^imient  is  m  muiM^ring  theme  in  many  th^ 
i^Nmses.  An  tSMivo  Mrew  develc^mmt  program  can  help  at-risk 
staitente  ovemtim  tiieir  sense  of  isolMkii  from  sdio<rf  and  enhance 
an  underrtan^ng  ^how  tlMir  sdsot^  wmk  is  etmnof^  to  Ibture 
emi^<^ment  lliis  is  one  way  to  develop  stronger  links.  Students 
unmc^ivat^  to  ra^^  in  ^ihooi  have  s^wn  improveuMnt  in 
attendance  and  reti^itimi  after  |»r<ici|»ting  in  «reer  deveh^miMt 
programs.  In  additi(m,  it  has  bam  shown  that  vocattonal  students 
who  have  partidpatad  in  career  development  programs  are  more 
likely  to  mmplete  the  voratioaai  program  they  have  selected  (Bfiller 
and  Imel,  1987).  In  anotiier  8tu4y,  it  wm  kfond  that  all  else  being 
^ual,  the  more  vocati(ma]  closes  stud^ts  tock,  the  lew  Vkefy  tiiey 
were  to  drop  out  of  sdiool  (Mertens,  Seitx  and  Cox,  1982). 

One  component  of  a  comprehensive  career  developmrat  pn^^ram  that 
appears  to  be  suceesslu]  with  at-risk  high  school  students  is  the  use 
<^  career  inforroata<m  to  imprtnr^e  the  sdiool  to  work  banation. 

Career  inforroatitm  will  not  only  k^p  students  in  school  by 
illustratfi^  the  linlu  between  s^ool  and  the  world    work,  but  also 
entire  dRfeetive  career  devel(^ent  and  decidon  middng.  Many 
students  can  make  tiiis  link  independent  of  a  structured,  directed 
program.  Children  at-ridc  frequently  n^  more  attentim  in  this 
ar^  To  iUufi^rate  implementation  of  tibis  WHXpt^  the  use  of  a 
Career  Infbrmation  I^liveiy  Syrtem  (CIDS)  to  rtr«igthen  Hie  link 
between  sdi^  and  work  will  be  examined. 

According  to  BUnii  (1988),  off^  informatirn  can  be  used  effe^vely 
to  tmild  a  connection  betwem  the  rtwknts,  their  sdiools  and  the 
world  of  work.  Many  sti»lente  leave  school  because  they  see  littie 
relevant  in  their  studies.  Hiey  cannot  imi^e  transferring  what 
they  have  learned  in  sdiool  to  life  outside  of  the  classroom.  Bloch 
behoves  tiiere  are  four  oiUcal  nsnimnents  of  carwr  educati<m 
programs  for  at-ri^  studmts  known  as  the  four  Cs: 

Cash 

Xash"  refers  to  the  need  of  students  to  s^  the  link  between  making 
money  and  the  sul|)ects  th^  are  8tu4ying  in  sch(K>l.  lliey  need  to 
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Care 


CoalitioB 


Computen 


Teaeben  believe  a  CIDS  is 
iBOtlvatioBal,  provides 
aseftil  lafimaatiott  and  is 
iifer>IHeBd^. 


CIDS  i«  a  motivator. 


understand  how  their  assignment  in  En^ish  class  fits  into  their 
eauMr  a^iratifms.  In  turo«  rtii^nt  work  pn^rsms  need  to  be 
rekted  to  th«r  classroom  assignments.  Basic  ^Ils  training  diould 
be  combined  witi)  work-related  prefects  as  students  estatOish  and 
progress  toward  th^  career  goals. 

Care 

"Care"  means  that  students  must  get  the  respect  they  need  from 
teadiers  and  (^her  aduHs,  lliis  means  that  a  i^iilMophy  <^  success 
for  every  student  dioold  be  ado^}ted.  Tbere  also  needs  to  be 
persomdized,  individualiBed  attention  to  student  needs.  Sdiools 
riiould  strive  to  provide  immediate  feedback  and  rewards  for 
adiievement 

Coaliti<m 

Coalitions  of  sdiooU,  buanesses  and  local  eduction  foundations  are 
nMd«l  in  an  eHfective  career  &vel(q»mefit  pn^pram  for  those  indents 
who  have  difficulty  understanding  the  HfOoage  between  the  classroom 
and  the  world  of  work.  Suoeessftil  coaHtiona  invobre  caieiul  planning 
with  wmmvr  ],ty  r^urees  sudi  as  government,  hi^er  educaticm, 
bu^ess  and  irUustry,  and  civie  grmipe. 

CoBipnters 

The  final  X"  is  for  computers.  One  of  the  more  powerfid  career 
planning  tools  is  a  computer  based  Career  Information  Ddiveiy 
Syt^m  (CII^X  which  is  both  individualned  and  interactive.  By 
using  a  cnnpater  to  retrieve  p«rsonal^  relevant  t  xtqwtional  and 
educati<ma]  information,  sti^bmts  can  relate  ^ool  and  leiuming  to 
the  world  d  WOTk.  CIDS  helps  stuctoits  fisel  more  in  duuge  of  their 
own  lives  and  gives  them  a  s^se  of  contr^.  Immediate  feedbadc  is 
also  built  into  the  system.  CIDS  has  proven  to  be  a  motivational  tool 
that  helps  students  toadi  the  reality  of  the  wwk  world.  According  to 
one  educator,  "It  helps  students  dream  realiFtie  dreams." 

Blodi  (19^)  conducted  a  survey  to  determine  how  teadiers  perceive 
CIDS  as  an  instructional  tool  for  at-risk  youth.  Many  teachers 
ai^reciatediaotivatioiial  aspects  of  CIDS.  Others  said  it  was  the 
reaUstie  and  factual  inCDmia^ii  that  th^  liked,  while  otiiers 
replied  that  it  was  i  utmr^MenOfy  approaA  that  helped  the 
students  customize  information  to  meet  their  individual  needs. 

The  following  commento  from  those  who  teach  at-risk  students 
illustrate  their  eviduataon  <^  using  career  information  deliven^ 
throuiJi  a  compute  based  CIDS  to  encourage  ^^rriik  studento  to  stay 
in  school.  (Those  children  at-risk  programs  that  do  not  have  access  to 
a  computerized  qrstem  still  can  benefit  fnm  uring  career  information 
delivered  through  video,  printed  materials,  f^lm  and  contact  with  the 
k>^  community.) 

CIDS-nA  Motivator 

•  Studento  take  an  inte/est  in  their  future;  it  is  a  starting  point 
for  career  exploration. 

•  Studento  become  involved  in  the  determination  of  their  likes 
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CIDS  for  information. 


and  dislikes;  this  helps  them  set  goals  flat  the  fiiture. 

•  They      the  need  for  educati(m;  at-risk  students  need  this 
encouragement. 

•  By  using  CIDS,  studoits  begin  to  plan  prognuns  around  their 
career  interests. 

•  It  giv»  hope  to  those  who  are  bored  and  have  lost  oithusiasm 

for  life  and  school. 

•  CIDS  shows  the  importance  of  education  to  eammgs  and  the 

means  of  advancem«it 

•  Tliey  begin  to  see  that  one's  job  doeait  just  happm.  They 
can  exMi  some  influMice  over  what  happwis  to  them.  They 

dont  have  to  just  take  what  nmies. 

•  More  studoits  are  becoming  goal-directed;  they  begin  to  see  a 
relation^ip  between  what  they  we  doing  in  sdiool  and  their 
hopra  far  a  fatan  job  or  carror. 

•  It  keys  to  their  interests,  rather  than  being  forced  upmn  them 
by  teasers. 

•  It  gives  them  a  goal  to  strive  for  in  the  fiiture.  Gorfsarethe 
key  to  motivation.  Many  of  the  at-ridi  studwits  suffer  firom 
misdirected  goals.  They  have  difficuHy  understanding  that 
maUi,  &ig1i^,  and  other  sufcfjects  are  important  to  their 

future.  , 

•  Students  begin  to  see  education  as  necessary  for  improving 
their  lifestyle  in  the  future. 

•  Most  at-risk  students  are  not  academically  oriented;  this 
helps  them  see  what  qualifications  are  required  for  specific 
jd»B  and  what  the  pay  is  for  ^h  job.  It  is  very  easy  to  show 
them  that  roo^  jobs  with  hi^  salariw  require  some 
education.  H»is  has  convinced  a  few  stutoto  to  stay  in 
sdiool  and  eet  the  rwiuired  classes  and  even  plan  for  a  ymr  of 
post  hi^  school  study. 

•  Most  of  the  at-risk  students  do  not  realize  how  many  dmerent 
jobs  are  available;  it  seems  to  broaden  their  views  of  possible 

vocations.  .  . 

•  There  is  pride  in  the  student  who  feels  that  he  or  she  is  in 
control  of  finding  useful  and  heli^  materials. 

CIDS-For  Infonmitioii 


It  gives  stwlents  a  more  realistic  view  of  the  world  of  work. 

CIDS  opens  Uieir  eyes  to  careers  that  they  had  not 

considered,  or  were  not  aware  of;  students  have  been  amazed 

at  tiie  opporbuiiUes  available  to  them. 

They  find  out  where  the  training  they  want  is  offered  and 

make  decisions  on  what  fields  of  work  they  would  like  to  go 

into. 

It  is  a  starting  point  for  career  exploration  not  previously 
available  to  clients. 

Just  sitting  down  and  looking  at  state  based  data  seems  to 
make  career  informatim  much  more  ralerant  to  stents;  ihe 
state  informattmi  makes  more  sense  than  pneral  infcmnatami. 
It  is  a  confrontation  of  expectations  with  reality;  CpS  helps 
students  narrow  the  gap  between  fentasy  and  reality. 
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CIDS  Is  a  good  roMmroe 
for  gBtheriag  faiftMraatlGii 
about  tho  wofk  place. 


SUMMARY 


Tlifi  ififbrmaticm  ^rera^  ecmtinued  «b^ti(m  or  training  to 
obtain  better  paying  and  more  attractive  jobs. 
It  provideB  emirate  U^w  mai^et  information  on  qwdfk 
t2i^  type  9£  infinnation  is  ^raeralty  nci.  ayaiMe  to  moat 
yooth  in  tiieir  day-to-day  living. 

CIDS  stntots  nu^e  more  r^^  dMistcms  concemin^ 
fbrtW  sdhooiing  and  ^i^oyment;  it  corroborates  infbrmatim 
provkUdfay  the  ins^vctors. 

CIDS  provides  euy-to-read,  ap4o-date,  ilwtaal  and  oonerete 
job  ii^rroa^n,  along  with  trainii^  program  infbnnat&m. 
It  shows  them  new  iq^m»  availaUe  to  than,  as  well  as  the 
prei»ration  and  training  that  are  needed 
CIDS  giv»  rtodttits  practical,  eturent  information  to  assist  in 
th^  deeiskm  making  it  mcom^M  discossMm. 
It  shows  bow  iqMdfio  educati<mal  or  trainmg  deman<k  can 
limit  their  job  potential. 

It  he^  youth  to  aw  how  they  dtae  off  their  career  <^ytions  if 
th^drq^mii 

It  givM  them  a  r«ili^  )bt  <^  Mcupataons  that  mMis  thdr 
needs. 

We  are  a  small  no'al  ^ool  and  have  lim?  i  ability  to 
prov^  (qiportunities  for  mxr  ^aidmta  to  explore  careers. 
CIDS  helps  us. 

CIDS~User-Friendly 

•  It  is  self-pac^ 

•  It  is  a  hai^s-on,  ind^)endent,  (me-on-one  activity  with 
immediate  foei&adL. 

•  CIDS  ia  quick*  simple,  easy,  eiuoyable  and  reliable;  students 
trust  the  computer. 

•  It  givM  individual  attention,  focus  and  directi<m;  it  is  non- 
ji^gmmtal  and  intera^ve. 

•  j^udmU  are  deli^t^  to  get  a  printout  of  their  own  to  take 
home  to  show  their  parents. 

Sveamary 

Car^  develiqmaent  programs  are  a  powerful  tool  that  can  motivate 
students  to  discover  their  likes,  dislikes  and  career  interests. 
Deliwiy  of  rarew  informatkm  thrmi^  a  CIE®  results  in  a  wealth  of 
easy-to-read,  up-to-date  and  individualized  information  for  career 
droisiim  makii^^  It  helps  rtudrats  create  a  fUture  tiff  thonselv^ 
Information  g^raned  from  CIDs  may  ^icourage  at-risk  students  to 
st^  in  sdiofrf  because  th^  can  plainly  aw  wYoA  their  foture  options 
may  be  with  or  witiiout  ^ucation  and  training.  Lastfy,  stodmts 
ei\ioy  workii^  with  CIDs  Iweause  th^  can  guiite  and  omtrol  the 
i^mputerized  and  fwrscmalized  deliveiy  of  «u«er  inibrmation. 

Many  students  b^in  their  school  years  with  SMial  and  ecMiomic 
disadvantages  Uiat  place  them  at-risk  of  not  recdving  the  ftill 
benefits  of  their  education.  This    tn^c  and  unfortonate,  because 
eduction  is  one  of  their  most  viaUe  escape  routes  from  a  ftiture  of 
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Hie  mfmt  sttccessfial 
programs  nmiiitiiiii  a 
strtmg  conaectian 
tetween  ^Hiat  ttudents 
aM  learning  in  school  and 
tiidr  Ibtiure  eareer* 
Career  informatton  can 
establish  those  links. 


Umited  opportunitl^  and  a  life  of  poverty.  Sadly,  many  at-risk 
students  do      cMnj^ete  hi^  school  which  severely  limits  their 
oecapationa]  dunces  and  earning  power.  The  most  successful 
programs  that  meet  the  special  n^  of  these  students  maintain  a 
strong  connection  betweoi  what  they  are  learning  in  school  and  their 
future  carw*  Wh«i  cainections  have  been  estaWidied  between 
students  and  the  world  of  work,  students  are  much  more  likely  to 
comply  their  educatimi* 


Specific  Needs  of  Children  At  Ri^ 
Module  10 
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1.  S^nature 

• 

2.  Career  Keno 

• 

3.  Dyadk;  Encounter 

• 

4.  loebrei^r  Intefviews 

• 

5.  LMI  Continuum 

• 

6.  Future  Metaphors 

• 

• 

• 

7.  Career  Planning  Metaphors 

• 

• 

• 

8.  LMi  Visualization 

• 

• 

9.  Earrdng  Power 

10.  Lostvlob 

• 

• 

11.  Carousel  of  Careers 

12.  Advertising  LMI  Resources 

13.  LMI  Scavenger  Hunt 

14.  Classification  Systems  and  Resources 

15.  Implications  Wheel 

• 
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1.6.        and  Local  Resources 

• 

17.  He^  Anna  Find  Work 

18.  Around  the  House 

• 

19.  Public  and  Pflvate  Self 

• 

20.  L^i  Awaief^ss 

21.  Dec^n  Making 

• 

• 

22.  Past  Chaitonges 

23.  Career  UeBne 

• 

• 

• 

24.  Sex  Role  Commandments 

• 

25.  Sentence  Completions 

• 

26.  Wh^  Do  You  Know  About  Wdrking  Women? 

• 

27.  Gender  Equity 

• 

28.  Walk  in  My  Shoes 

• 

29.  Most  iCoukj  Handle 

• 

• 

• 

• 

30.  Case  Study  -  Cart  Young 

The  case  studies  can  be  used  to  pull  together 
information  from  a  number  of  modules. 

31 .  Cs^  Study  -  Marra  Alvarez 

32.  Case  Study -Joseph  Deer 

33.  Case  Study  •  Jane  WNBan^n 

34.  Case  Study  •  Bemie  Maas 

35.  Case  Study  -  Thomas  Lee 
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Applications  and 
Activities 


National  Career  Development  Guidelines-Coiuiselor  Competencies 

Knowledge  of  counseling  and  career  development  theories  and  techniques. 

Slcilis  to  use  aj^ropriate  individual  and  group  counseling  techniques  to 
assist  individuals  with  career  decision  and  career  development 
concerns. 

Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  identifying  influencing  factors  in 
career  decision  making,  such  as  family,  friends,  educational 
opportunities,  and  dances. 

Skills  to  assist  individuals  in  changing  biased  attitudes  diat  stereotype 
others  by  gender,  race,  age,  and  culmre. 

Knowledge  of  changing  gender  roles  and  how  these  impact  on  work,  family, 
and  leisure. 

Knowledge  of  employment  information  and  career  planning  materials. 

Skills  to  use  career  development  resources  and  techniques  designed  for 
specific  groups. 

Knowledge  of  unique  career  planning  needs  of  minorities,  women,  persons 
with  disabilities,  and  older  persons. 

Knowledge  of  alternative  approaches  to  career  planning  needs  for  individuals 
with  specific  needs.    


Activity  «1 

Signature  Activity 


T^pe  of  Activify:  Icebreaker 
Teaehir^  0kj€ctive(8): 

To  help  participants  become  better  acquainted  by  illustrating  the  diversity  of 
attributes,  experiences  and  work  roles  among  them. 

Behavioral  Ob^tive(8): 

Each  participant  will  tiy  to  find  persons  in  the  group  who  fit  given  descriptions  on  the 
'Signature  Activity"  worksheet  by  conversationrfly  asking  other  people  direct  or 
indirect  qurations. 

Estimated  Time  to  Cimphte:  20  minutes 
Points  to  Introduce  Activity: 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  acqtiaint  you  with  Mie  another  by  exploring 
some  of  your  diverse  attributes,  experienws  and  work  roles. 

2.  Please  find  the  "Signature  Activity.  The  directions  at  the  top  will  instruct  you 
to  find  other  people  in  the  group  who  fit  the  descriptions  that  are  given. 
Please  note  the  two  columns.  One  is  for  female  signatures;  the  other  for 
males. 

3.  Please  use  the  next  20  minutes  to  find  as  many  men  and  women  who  will 
agree  to  the  descriptions  by  signing  the  appropriate  places  on  your  "Signature 
Activity"  work  sheet.  You  may  have  only  one  signature  from  each  participant 
on  your  work  sheet 

4.  You  may  ask  others  these  questions  either  directly  or  indirectly  as  you  walk 
around  the  room  and  engage  your  fellow  participants  in  conversations. 

Materials  and  Preparation: 

1.   Participants  will  need  the  "Signature  Activity"  worksheet 


Cm 

Applications- 1 


AcUvUy: 


The  participants  will  have  a  woiksheet  'Signature  Activity,"  that  lists  approximately 
20  de^i^ve  statemrato  about  a  person,  watAi  as,  '^nseime  who  is  athlrtic.'*  The 
participants  will  mgage  one  anchor  in  amversation  to  find  out  if  any  of  the 
de^riptiMis  match  the  person  to  whom  they  are  speakii^  If  the  i^rson  does  match 
any  ei  the  descriptions  on  the  "Signature  Activity"  ^eet,  the  person  ^ouki  sign 
his^er  name  next  to  it  Women  should  sign  the  sheet  on  the  Idt  ^ land  side;  men  on 
iie  right 

Adaptatioiu: 

The  descripticms  on  the  "Signature  Activity"  sheet  could  be  change  to  fit  the  audience. 


A  prize  could  be  awunded  to  the  i^rson  who  collects  the  most  signatures  or 
"Autographs  ^  Distinguidied  People." 

Queationt  /br  DUeuuUm: 

1.  As  you  asked  questiims  tti  your  ftilow  partici|mnts,  were  you  aware  of  any  of 
ymir  own  sex  role  stereotypes?  Why/why  not? 

2.  Did  you  sense  that  others  had  preconceived  ideas  about  members  of  the  other 
sex?  Why/why  not? 

3.  How  mig^t  some  rtereotypical  ideas  alM>ut  sex  roles  interfere  with  a  career 
development  &cilitator^s  eifectiveneM? 

4.  What  can  career  development  facilitators  ^o  to  ovemme  their  sex  role 
stereotypes? 

Trainer*$  NftieK 
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Signature  Activity 


The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  for  you  to  ex^re  the  diverse  attitudes  and  work  roles 
that  exist  in  our  society.  You  will  use  the  time  allotted  to  you  by  your  trainer  to  find 
as  many  women  and  men  as  you  can  who  will  agree  to  a  deecriptiMi  of  themselves  on 
the  lines  below.  You  can  &  this  asking  people  directly  or  indirectly  about 
themselves  in  a  conversatimial  style. 

Women  Wen 

 A  i^rson  who  strives  to  outdo 

others,  never  admitting  defeat 

 A  iwrson  who  Uiinks  men  shouhl   

not  ^w  afTbction  for  other  men 

  Someone  who  is  a  gourmet  cook   

Someone  who  is  athletic 

Someone  who  likes  to  take 
bubble  i»ths 

  Someone  who  has  diopp«l  wood   ^ 

for  a  fire 

Someone  who  shows  emotions  — — 
freely 

Someone  who  is  not  a^ammi  to   

ay  in  front  of  others 

Someone  who  feels  men  and 
women  are  equal  in  all  rmpects 

  Somewie  who  feels  men  and   ^ 

womm  have  different  roles  in  life 

  Someone  who  likes  to  garden   

SomMne  who  feels  th«r  own 
behavtor  is  appropri^  for 
their  gender 

  Someone  who  feels  the  otiier 

sex  has  it  made 

Someone  who  found  their  career  ^ 

by  chance 

Someone  who  has  used  a  Career 
Information  Delivery  System 
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Men 


Someone  who  would  like  to  ^ 
change  their  career 

Someone  who  follows  the  stock  . 
market 

Smneone  who  has  held  or  holds  a 
nontr^tional  work  position 

Somemie  who  feeto  that  womra  . 
should  be  protected  fay  men 

Someone  who  feels  that  you  are  . 
a  flsilttre   you  do  n^  n»rry 

Someone  who  likes  to  clean 
hour  a 

S^eone  who  thinks  the 
nurturing  instinct  belongs  only 
to  women 

Someone  who  would  lUce  to  be 
the  other  gender 

Someohe  who  is  a  »ng]e  parent  _ 

Someone  who  sui^rvisors  others  _ 
in  the  work  place 

Someone  who  woiks  or  has 
worked  in  a  service  indus^ 

Someone  who  works  or  has 
worked  in  a  hi^ly  technical  area 

Someime  who  has  been 
unemployed  in  the  past  two  years 

Someone  who  has  dtanged  their  . 
career  within  the  past  five  years 

Someone  who  is  poUticrJly  active  . 
within  the  a>mm\mity 

Someone  who  started  a  business  . 

Someone  who  is  mechanical 

Someone  who  can  create  a 
computer  program 
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Activity  «2 


Career  Keno 


Type  ofAetivUyde^eskeT 


Teaching  Okhctive(a): 

The  purpose  of  this  a^ivity  is  to  introduce  participants  to  one  another  and  to  idenUfy 
those  who  have  special  fields  of  interest  or  eiqwrtise.  It  will  also  help  the  participants 
begin  to  think  about  the  types  and  uses  of  labor  market  informaHon  that  are  covered 
during  this  trahm^. 

Behatdorai  (^^^cHve(9): 

ThB  parddpants  will  look  for  persons  in  the  room  who  fill  the  career-related 
descriptions  on  their  list  and  ask  them  to  sign  the  appropriate  squares.  The  objjective 
is  to  meet  the  other  participants  and  get  to  know  something  about  their  backgrounds 
hy  getting  as  many  squares  sign^  as  iws^le  during  the  time  period  allotted. 


Estimated  Time  to  Ca^fhte:  20  minutes 


Pointe  to  introduce  AetUri^ 

I,  Hiis  is  a  get  acquainted  Mtivity  called  "Career  Keno"  that  can  be 
found  on  pags~<tf  your  Participant's  Guide.  The  purpose  of  this 
activity  is  to  a^uaint  you  with  others  and  find  out  more  about  their 
interests  and  exp^^ie^. 


2.  The  dbject  of  this  activity  is  to  find  people  who  match  the  25 
dNcripts(ms  given  in  the  square  on  your  Keno  sheet  For  example, 
when  you  have  (bund  a  i^rson  who  regular^  uses  the  DOT,  please 
have  him/her  »gn  that  square.  Only  one  signature  is  needed  in  each 
square,  do  not  get  more  than  one.  (If  there  are  at  least  30  participants, 
there  diould  be  30  different  fdgnatures  each  sheet  If  there  are  less 
than  30,  each  person  can  two  squares.)  Tnuners  may  participate, 
if  they  wish. 


Maieriaie  and  Preparation: 

X.       Each  participant  needs  a  "Career  Keno"  sheet  from  the  Pcuticipant's 
Guide  on  pa^ — . 

2.       Participants  need  pencils  and  adequate  space  to  move  aroxind  the 
room. 

ApplicaUons-S 
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3.       A  board  or  flip  chart  on  which  to  list  certain  interest  groups,  if  desired. 


AetivUy: 

Participants  will  have  a  worksheet  of  25  squares,  each  with  a  description  on  it  that  is 
related  to  careers.  The  participants  will  look  for  persms  in  the  room  who  flt  the 
descriptions  on  their  sheet  and  ask  them  to  sign  the  appropriate  squares.  Hie 
participants  shmild  not  ^gn  more  than  one  square  on  anjnme's  list  The  ol^ective  is 
to  get  as  many  squares  signed  as  iM>sssble  during  the  time  period  allotted  (15  minutes). 


AdapttUiona: 

1.  Items  listed  in  the  squares  may  be  dianged  to  fit  the 
backgrounds/work  settings  of  the  paitidpants. 

2.  A  prize  may  be  o0ered,  sudi  as  play  money,  for  the  first  participant  to 
fill  all  20  squares. 

3.  A  completed  "Career  Keno"  sheet  could  be  posted  in  the  room  for  future 
referenra  durii^  the  workshop,  or,  wpies  could  be  made  tor  all  the 
participants. 


QuesHotu  far  DiacuatUm: 

1.  What  were  some     the  interesting  things  that  you  found  out  about 
ycmr  fellow  participants? 

2.  Did  you  meet  anyone  who  holds  a  position  similar  to  yours? 

3.  Who  has  exponent  or  information  that  you  would  like  to  hear  more 
about?  Why? 


Trainer*8  Notes: 
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Your  Name 


Career  Keno 


Below  are  25  squares*  each  v  ith  a  description.  At  the  sigfial  to  begin,  please  move  around  the 
room,  find  individuals  who  meet  each  of  the  descriptions,  and  ask  them  to  sign  their  names  in  the 
appropriate  squares.  You  should  have  25  ctifferent  signatures  on  your  sheet. 


Someone  who: 


does  placement 

wofto  with  youth 
iffider  age21 

reguiarty  uses  labor 
market  inforrnation 

neet&dente 

hasmMfcedina 
non-traditiona} 
occupation 

US6S  Ci  oaUVo  voiooi 

counseling 
techniques 

royutariy  ream  lOCai 

business  f^s 

has  worthed  wfth 
tf-ri^ycHAh 

hen  a  ftiU-tbne 
job  In  the  private 
sector 

has  provided  school 
to  woi1(  transition 
services  to  clients  ^ 

has  created  a 
Career  Center 

hasooitected 
unemployment 
oeneftts 

helps  clienis  squire 
career  development 
oompetmiss 

has  been  a  member 
of  a  labor  union 

has  developed 
partnerships  with 
local  businesses  or 
irxlustrtos 

reguiarty  uses  the 
Oca^tbna/  Tktos 

toaows  local  eco- 
nomic development 
^Ivaies 

hopes  to  have  new 
occupation  within 
the  next  two  years 

usesadasstfication 
system  to  organize 
labor  market 

Momuttior. 

worits  with  retired 
adutts 

uses  a 
cofT^erized  career 
formation  system 

has  panicked  in  a 

|ob  orientation 
program  <n  industry 

does  career 
coimseling  from  a 
theoretic^ 
frammvofic 

- 

has  had  more  than 
3  occupations  bi  the 
lasts  years 

is  a  baby  boomer 

o 
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Dyadic  Encounter 


Activity  «3 


Type  of  Activity:  Ic^}reBker 
Teaching  OtJective<8): 

To  have  participants  feel  more  at  ease  in  the  training  se»ion  by  ipving  them  the 
opportunity  to  interact  in  an  informal  tUseussion  of  their  own  careers. 

To  illustrate  how  our  personal  diaracteristics  may  be  related  to  job  satisfaction. 

To  illustrate  the  differences  between  a  job  and  a  career. 

To  help  participants  begin  thinking  ^ut  goal  setting  and  a  final  action  plan. 

Behavioral  Objectioefs): 

Participants  will  discuss  their  personality  traits  and  their  jdbs  with  one  another;  they 
will  ^are  their  job  related  frustratitms,  concerns  and  goals. 

Estimated  Time  to  Complete:  30  minutes 

Points  to  introduce  Activity: 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  get  to  know  another  person  by 
discussing  your  career. 

2.  You  will  be  assigned  a  partner  and  given  a  list  of  questions  to  ask  one 
another.  Follow  the  numlwred  list  questiinis,  with  first  one  person 
responding  to  a  question  and  then  the  oUier. 

3.  Do  not  write  your  responses. 
Materials  €md  Preparation: 

1.  Be  prepared  to  assign  or  randomly  select  pairs  of  participants. 

2.  Direct  participants  to  the  list  of  questions  titled  Dyadic  Encounter  in 
their  Guide. 

Activity: 

Participants  will  discuss  a  list  of  20  career-related  questions  in  pairs. 
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Some  of  the  discussion  questions  could  be  (Ranged  to  focus  on  specific  career  issues  cr 
groups  of  people. 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  What  are  we  best  at  on  the  job? 

2.  What  do  we  dislike  the  mrat  in  our  worii? 

3.  What  are  some    the  diaracteristiics  of  the  best  supervisors? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  hope  to  accomplish  in  our  jobs? 

5.  What  barriers  do  we  anticipate? 

6.  Who/what  can  help  us  to  overcome  these  barriers? 

7.  As  you  answered  these  questions^  what  did  you  note  about  the 
differences  between  a  job  and  a  career? 

Trainer's  Notes: 
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DyaiUe  Encounter 

Complete  the  following  sentenws  with  your  partner. 

L  My  name  is 

2.  Basically,  my  job  is 

3.  The  reason  I  am  here  is  to 

4.  Usually  I  am  the  kind  of  a  person  who 

5.  Vm  happiest  when 

6.  The  thing  I  dislike  the  most  is 

7.  On  the  job,  Tm  best  at 

8.  My  greatest  limitation  on  the  job  is 

9.  Characteristics  of  the  best  supervisor  I  ever  had: 

10.  Characteristics  of  the  worst  supervisor  I  ever  had: 

11.  I  like  people  who 

12.  I  b^an  working  at  this  job  l^cause 

13.  The  next  thing  I  am  going  to  tiy  to  accomplish  in  my  career  is 

14.  The  barriers  I  anticipate  are 

16.  I  would  look  to  ^for  some  supiM)rt 

16.  When  I  am  chalenged  to  overcome  barriers  what  has  worked  best  for  me  in  the 
past  is 

17.  The  kinds  of  clients  who  are  the  most  difficult  for  me  to  work  with  are 

18.  The  kinds  of  coworkers  who  are  Uie  most  difficult  for  me  to  work  with  are 

19.  To  work  better  with  them,  I  have  tried  to 

20.  The  thing  that  worries  me  alxmt  my  job  is 

21.  The  thing  that  worries  me  about  my  career  is 

22.  Briefly  discuss  your  reactions  to  this  conversation  Time  permitting,  you  may 
wish  to  discuss  other  topics  of  your  own  choosing.  Several  possibilities  are: 
projects  at  work,  leadership  practiras,  employee  needs  and  the  fUture. 

Source:  Based  on  the  work  of  John  E.  Jones  and  Johanna  J.  Jones. 
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Activity  #4 

Icebreaker  Interviews 


3>p«  ofAeHvify:  Ic^ireaker 
Teaching  OttfeeUvefB): 

The  partid]»ant8  will  ^t  to  know  one  another  and  feel  more  eorofortable  as  they  begin 
the  inserviee  program. 

The  partidpants  will  veibalise  their  expectations  of  the  inserviee  program  to  the 
persons  who  interview  f*«em.  In  so  doing,  they  will  clarify  their  goals  and  provide  the 
inrtruetor  with  an  overvww  of  the  partidi^nts'  needs. 

Behavioral  Olt^lfo^it); 

pMticipants  win  get  to  know  Mie  another  by  meeting  in  pairs  to  interview  one  another 
gboat  their  jdM  and  peak  career  exj^riences  for  five  minutes  in  onier  to  introduce  one 
another  to  the  class. 

The  participants  will  tell  one  another  what  th^  expect  fW>ro  the  class. 
BsHmated  Time  to  Complete:  25-45  minutes,  depending  on  class  size. 
PoUiU  to  Introduce  AeHviiy: 

1.  One  of  the  most  pleasurable  asi^cts  of  taking  a  class  such  as  this  is 
meetii^p  olhor  professionals  who  share  some  <^  your  diallenges  and 
«Hi»ms  on  the  job. 

2.  For  the  next  10  minutes  you  will  be  divided  into  pain.  One  person 
will  interview  Uie  odier  for  five  minutes  about  hia/her  job,  a  peak 
exiMrience  in  hifl^er  career  and  what  mi^t  be  diAbront  or  interesting 
about  hifl/h^  expectations  of  the  inserviee  pn^am.  After  five 
minutes,  please  ^ange  roles. 

3.  Encourage  jmrtidpants  to  be  clever  and  creative  in  Uie  interviews. 
Their  goal  is  to  come  up  with  a  fi^sh  and  lively  introduction  of  their 
partner  to  the  other  members  of  the  class. 

MateriaU  and  Preparation! 

1.  Be  prepared  to  divide  partidpants  in  pairs;  avoid  pladng  people 
together  who  already  know  each  other. 

2.  Model  the  activity  by  introdudng  yourself  to  the  class  in  a 
creative/humorous  way,  and  discussing  a  p9ak  experience  in  your 
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career  and  your  expeetatiMis  ci  the  inservicet  or,  have  a  member  d the 
class  do  the  honors  and  introduce  you  according  to  your  planned  script 

3.  Names  of  the  participants,  their  jobs,  and  their  class  expectations  as 
they  aT«  introduced  to  the  class  sh<Hild  be  written  on  a  flip  chart  and 
kept  in  a  visible  locatimi  during  the  workshop. 

AcHvUy: 

Each  participant  will  be  interviewed  by  a  classmate  who,  in  turn,  will  interview 
him/her.  Eash  participant  will  then  creatively  introduce  his/her  partner  to  the  class 
by  tellii^  wt-ai  work  the  imrson  does,  a  peak  experience  in  his/her  career,  and  what 
he/she  expects  from  the  inservice  pn^pram. 

Adaptatiom: 

1.  Other  items  could  be  included  in  the  introduction,  sudi  as  how  the 
particii»nts  made  th«r  career  choice,  what  influenced  them  to  make 
their  choices,  what  obstacles  did  th^  hav9  to  overcome,  etc. 

2.  For  interviews  of  greater  depth,  allow  longer  time  periods. 
Queationa  far  JHtesuMiont 

L       Are  there  similar  training  needs  that  were  expressed  by  the  class? 

2.  Is  there  a  common  thread  or  theme  to  these  needs?  Why?  Why  not? 

3.  Have  you  met  any  potential  networking  resources  as  a  r&sult  of  the 
introductions? 
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AcUvity  »S 

Career  and  I  MI  Continuum 


T^j^ofAeiUnty:  Large  group 
Teaching  0bJwHve(8): 

To  display  some  of  the  career  and  IMl  resources  available  to  the  participants  and 
their  comfort^discomforC  level  with  using  them. 

To  plan  iUture  Mning  activities  based  on  the  participants'  use  of  careei  and  LMI 
resources. 

BehavimxU  (X^Jective(§): 

Participants  will  place  themselves  at  strategic  iwinte  around  the  room  to  indicate  their 
levels  of  comfort  or  discomfort  in  using  r^ources  such  as  the  DOT,  SOC,  SIC,  etc 

The  participants  will  become  more  aware  of  the  career  and  IMl  resources  available 
to  them. 

SBtimaied  Time  to  Cpmgdete:  20  minutes 
Points  to  Introduce  AetivUy: 

1.  Some  rammonly  used  soui^es  oi  career  and  LMI  (name  them)  are  displa^d 
around  the  room.  Hie  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  express  your  feelings  about 
using  the  resources  that  are  display«L  You  will  note  that  there  are  signs 
placed  near  tiie  resounses  reading:  EASY  TO  USE,  ^ME  PARTS  OK  and 
HARD  TO  USE. 

2.  Your  trainer  will  a^  you  some  common  questions  that  ear^r  counselors  need 
to  answer.  After  eadi  question,  plMse  walk  to  tiie  resource  that  you  would 
choose  to  help  you  answer  the  questi<m.  If  you  a  -e  unsure,  take  an  educated 
guess  and  walk  to  that  resource. 

3.  When  you  rearh  the  resource  that  you  think  would  best  answer  the  question 
that  is  asl»d,  place  yourself  near  the  sign  that  best  dsMr^t^  your  comfort 
level  in  u»ng  the  resource;  EASY,  SOME  PARTS  OK  or  HARD  TO  USE. 

4.  Repeat  this  procedure  with  each  question  that  is  ^ed. 

Materiale  and  Ft-epttraHon: 

1.  Select  five  or  tax  sources  of  career  and  LMI  sudi  as:  the  Di^ionary  of 
OccufKUional  Titles  (DOT),  the  Ouide  for  Occupational  Exploration  (GOE),  the 
Standard  Industrial  Classifieation  Manual  (SIC),  the  Occupational  OutIo(^ 
Handbook  (OOH),  and  state  information  from  the  State  Employment  Security 
Agency  (SESA).  Set  these  volumes  on  tables  around  the  room.  Place  signs 
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next  to  each  resource  reading:  EASY  TO  USE,  SOME  PARTS  OK  and  HARD 
TO  USE. 

2.  Have  a  set  of  questions  ready  to  read,  for  example: 

a.  Fve  never  really  given  much  thoui^t  to  what  I  want  to  do  when  I  iinish 
hi^  school.  What  choices  do  I  have? 

b.  My  mom  works  for  Sarah  Lee  and  she^s  always  liked  it  thei^-what  jobs 
might  I  Bnd  in  a  big  company  like  Sarah  Lee? 

c  I  really  like  livii^  in  Vermont  and  I  don't  want  to  leave.  What  jobs  are 
available  in  this  area? 

d<  Fve  always  been  fascinate  by  electronics,  but  Fm  not  sure  exactly  what 
rd  like  to  do*-any  ideas? 

e.  Fve  always  wanted  to  be  a  carpenter,  but  Fm  worrit  about  l^ing  able  to 
make  enou^  money-do  you  think  I  can? 

f.  Fve  worked  as  a  tool  and  die  maker  for  15  years  and  liked  my  ysh  very 
much.  I  was  recently  in  a  car  accident  and  Fve  lost  the  use  of  my  left  arm. 
I  need  a  good  paying  j<^.  What  can  I  do? 

g.  I  work  with  black  male  teenagers  in  a  group  home  who  have  had  HtUe 
exposure  to  positive  career  role  models  in  the  community.  How  can  I  help 
them? 

Activity: 

Participants  will  listen  to  several  questions  relating  to  common  career  counseling 
roncems.  Vpm  hearing  the  questions  read  by  the  instructor,  the  participants  will 
choose  a  resource  that  is  displayed  in  the  room  to  answer  the  question.  They  will  walk 
over  to  the  resource  and  position  themselves  acrarding  to  their  comfort/discomfort  level 
using  the  resource. 

Adaptations: 

The  continuum  could  be  instructed  to  reveal  the  participants'  attitudes,  values  or 
feelings  on  any  issue. 

Additional  questions  could  be  developed,  depending  upon  the  resources  available. 
Questions  fi>r  Discussion: 

1.  What  kinds  of  career  and  LMI  do  you  most  frequent*:  need  in  your  work?  Is 
it  readily  available?  Why/why  not? 

2.  What  specific  difficulties  do  you  have  locating  or  using  career  and  ^  MI? 
Trainees  Notes: 
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Activity  #6 

Future  Metaphors 


Type  of  Activity:  Large  Group 
T^ichiiig  Ohj€ctive(8): 

To  illustrate  how  a  person's  view  of  the  fUture  may  aflfi^ct  thf^r  decision  making  and 
the  career  counseling  process. 

Behavioral  Ol^tiDe(a): 

After  hearing  the  btuner  read  a  description  of  four  metaphors  to  describe  the  future, 
each  participant  will  choose  vne  that  best  describes  his/her  own  view.  The  metaphors 
of  the  future  will  be  discussed  in  a  large  group.  In  conclusion,  the  participants  will 
verludize  their  own  metai^ors  of  the  future. 

Estimated  Time  to  Complete:  20  minutes 
Points  to  Introduce  Activity: 

1.  While  there  is  no  "ri^t  way"  to  do  career  counseling,  there  are  a  niimber  c£ 
strategies  and  techniques  ihat  can  help  clients  personalize  and  internalize 
labor  maricet  information.  Umng  metaphors,  developing  images  of  the  future, 
examining  thinking  and  inftnmation  processing  styles,  and  checking  out  cKent 
belief  systems  are  all  examples  of  techniques  effective  career  counselors  should 
dei^lop. 

2.  The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  examme  our  images  of  the  future.  Think 
about  how  you  see  the  future.  What  best  describes  your  virion  or  image  of  the 
future?  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  four  metaphors  of  the  future.  A 
metaphor  is  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  a  word  or  phrase  that  den(^  one 
ofatject  or  idea  is  used  in  place  of  another  to  suggest  a  likeness  between  them. 
As  you  listen  to  the  metaphors  that  I  read,  pick  the  one  that  best  describes 
your  view  of  the  fixture.  Consider  this  a  forced  dioice.  Hiere  are  no  ri^t  or 
wrong  answers.  A  particular  metaphor  may  not  be  the  best  one  for  you,  but 
pick  the  one  that  amies  the  closest  You  will  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
your  own  metai^or  later  on. 

3.  Read  Tour  Metaphors  for  the  Future." 
Materials  and  Preparation: 

1.  Description  of  "Four  Metaphors  for  the  Future." 

2.  A  board  or  flip  chart  on  which  to  list  the  four  metaphors,  participant  commente 
and  the  concluding  metaphors  developed  by  the  participants. 
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ADtivUy: 


The  trainer  will  read  Tour  Metaphors  for  the  Future."  Each  participant  will  choose 
one  metaphor  that  best  describes  his/her  view  of  the  future.  The  dioices  of  the 
participants  will  be  discussed  in  a  vge  group.  In  conclusion,  the  participants  will 
offer  their  own  metaphors  oi  the  future. 

Adapiationa: 

Other  metaphors  to  describ.,  the  future  could  be  written  by  the  trainer. 

The  metaphors  created  by  the  participants  could  be  written  individually  or  in  pairs. 
This  could  be  a  five  minute  contest  to  write  the  best  metaphor  as  judged  by  all  the 
participants. 


Que8iU»t$  far  DUeuasion: 


1.  Why  are  2.  person's  beliefs  ahout  the  future  important  conaderations  in  career 
counseling?  What  part  do  these  beliefs  have  in  determining  a  client's  future? 

2.  Why  might  a  person  who  has  a  "Roller  Coaster**  view  of  life  be  a  challenging 
client? 


3.  Is  it  important  for  a  client  to  examine  his/her  views  of  the  future?  Why/why 
not?  Should  a  counselor  be  awctrp  «f  a  client's  views?  Why/why  not? 

4.  What  role,  if  any,  do^  culture  play  in  a  person's  views  rf  the  fUture?  Should 
counselors  be  aware  of  cultural  differences?  Why/why  not? 

5.  Is  it  possible  that  ^eer  development  facilitators  have  stereotypes  about  what 
kind  of  counseling  certain  client  populations  "need?"  Why/why  not? 

6.  Can  a  person's  view  of  the  fUture  change?  How?  Should  career  development 
facilitators  attempt  to  change  a  client's  view  of  the  future?  Why/why  not? 

Trainer's  Notes: 


Source:  ICDM  Training  Materials  developed  by  the  Washington  SOICC 
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Four  Metaphors  for  the  Future 


Roller  Coaster 

The  future  is  a  great  roller  coaster  on  a  motmless  night  It  exists,  twisting  ahead  of 
us  in  the  darit,  althou^  we  can  only  see  each  part  as  we  come  to  it  We  can  make 
estimates  about  where  we  are  headed,  and  sometimes  see  around  a  bend  to  another 
section  of  track,  but  it  doesnt  do  us  any  rerf  good  because  the  future  is  fixed  and 
determined.  We  are  locked  in  our  seats  and  nothing  we  may  know  or  do  will  change 
the  course  that  is  laid  out  for  us. 

Biiglity  River 

The  future  is  a  mighty  river.  The  great  forte  of  history  flows  inexoraWy  along,  carrying 
us  with  it  Most  of  our  attempts  to  change  its  emirse  are  mere  p^les  thrown  into  the 
river;  they  cause  a  momentaiy  spla^  and  a  few  ripples,  but  they  make  no  difference. 
Hie  river's  course  CAN  be  chanipd,  but  tmly  by  natoral  disasters  like  earthquakes  or 
landslides,  or  by  massive  concerted  human  ^rts  on  a  similar  scale.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  ai«  fVee  as  individuals  to  adapt  to  the  course  (^history,  either  well  or  poorly. 
By  looking  ahead,  we  can  avoid  sandbars  and  whirlpools  and  pick  Uie  best  path 
through  any  rapids. 

Great  Ocean 

The  future  is  a  grtat  ocean.  There  are  many  possible  destinatiims,  and  many  diff  /rent 
paths  to  each  destinaiion.  Good  navigators  take  advantage  of  the  main  currents  of 
change,  adapt  their  courses  to  the  capricious  winds  of  chance,  kwps  a  sharp  lookout 
posted,  and  move  carefUlIy  in  fog  or  uncarted  waters.  If  they  do  these  things,  they 
will  get  safely  to  the  destination  (barring  a  typhoon  or  other  natural  disaster  that  they 
can  neither  predict  nor  £void). 

Colossal  Dice  Game 

The  future  is  entirely  random,  a  colossal  dice  game.  Every  second,  millions  of  things 
happen  that  could  have  happened  another  way  and  produced  a  different  f\iture.  A 
bullet  is  deflected  by  a  twig  and  kills  <me  penon  instead  of  another.  A  scientist  checks 
a  spoiled  culture  and  throws  it  away,  or  looks  more  ctesely  at  it  and  discovers 
penicillin.  A  spy  at  Watergate  removes  a  pi^  <3i  tape  fnm  a  door  and  gets  away 
safely,  or  he  forgets  to  remove  the  tape  and  changes  American  political  history.  Since 
everything  is  chance,  all  we  can  do  is  play  the  game,  pray  to  the  gods  of  fortune  and 
enjoy  what  good  luck  axam  our  way. 

Source:  ICDM  Training  Materials  developed  by  the  Washington  SOICC 
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Activity  #7 

Career  Planning  Metaphors 


"Jfype  ofAetUdty:  Individual 
Teaching  0hjective(9): 

To  illustrate  the  various  steps  in  the  career  planning  process  \s}f  mmparing  it  to  other 
accomplishments  in  our  lives.  This  exercise  follows  the  future  Metaphors  activity. 
Both  activities  also  can  be  used  with  clients. 

Participants  will  mentally  darify  the  career  planning  process  by  writing  five 
metaphors  Mmparing  the  process  to  another  exi^^w,  accompli^ment  or  skill  that 
th^  have  developed.  By  beram^  familiar  with  this  technique,  counselors  can  use  it 
to  enrourage  their  clients  to  discuss  career  planning. 

EBtimaied  Time  to  CmnpUte:  30  minutes 

PointM  to  IntrodMiee  Activity: 

1.  Researdi  has  shown  that  we  are  more  likely  to  internalize,  learn  and 
rememW  somethii^;  if  it  can  be  linked  to  our  direct  experiences.  The  purpose 
of  this  exerdse  is  to  diow  how  career  planning  and  decision  making  are  much 
like  many  other  activities  in  our  lives. 

2.  Recall  the  Future  MelAphors  activity  when  we  compared  aar  vision  of  the 
future  with  other  images,  such  as  a  mi^ty  river,  etc 

3.  Think  of  an  accomplishment,  h<^  or  interest  in  your  life.  It  could  be  playing 
a  musiral  instrument;  or  a  sport,  such  as  golf,  or  an  interest,  such  as  stamp 
collectang;  or  a  work  place  activity,  such  as  a  losdership  role.  Visualize  all  the 
8tei»,  elements,  practice,  or  ^>mp(ment8  nirrounding  the  topic  you  have 
chosen.  Using  your  topic,  create  a  metaphor  for  career  planning.  For  example, 
a  soccer  player  mi^t  choose  the  fbllowing  metaphors: 

Career  planning  is  like  soccer  because  you  must  be  alert  and  stay  in  shape. 

Career  planning  is  like  soccer  be^ruse  you  must  understand  the  rules. 

Career  planning  is  like  sotxer  because  you  are  competing  with  others. 

4.  Using  the  "Career  Planning  Metaphors"  worksheet,  write  down  the  topic  you 
have  sel^ted  and  create  five  metaphors  to  describe  it  within  the  next  ten 
minutes.  Be  prepared  to  present  your  metaphors  in  a  large  group  discussion 
to  follow. 
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Materiais  and  PnptunHim: 

1.  Participants  will  need  the  "Career  Planning  Metaphors"  worksheet 

2.  A  board  or  flip  chart  on  which  to  list  some  of  the  most  expressive  metaphors. 
Activity: 

After  the  metaphor  concept  is  reviewed  by  the  trainer,  the  participants  will  think  of 
a  personal  accomplishmoit,  interest,  h<^,  or  work  {dace  activity  in  their  own  lives. 
When  the  participants  have  chosen  a  topic,  e.g.,  playing  golf,  they  will  compare  it  to 
career  planning  and  write  five  metaphors  describing  it,  which  will  be  discussed  in  a 
large  group. 

Aiinpfotiottt! 

Other  sttbtje^  «mld  be  selected  for  metai^orical  comparisons,  e.g.,  decision  making 
changing  careers,  finding  a  nontraditional  job,  etc 

QueitUms  far  Digeuuion: 

1.  What  nmilarities  did  you  find  between  your  topic  and  planning  a  career' 
What  contrasts? 


2.  How  did  you  feel  as  you  wrote  your  metaphors?  Did  the  experience  make  you 
fMl  more  or  less  confident  of  planning  your  (»reer7  Wiy/why  not? 


3.   How  coi^d  you  use  this  exerdse  with  clients?  How  mi^t  it  help  them?  What 
groups,  if  any,  would  find  this  exerdsj  especially  valuable  and  why? 

Trainer'9  Noteu 


Source;  ICDM  Training  Materials  developed  by  the  Washington  SOICC 
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Career  Planning  Metaphors 


Directions:  Think  rfswneUiing  that  is  important  or  meaningftil  to  you  that  yw  would 
be  willing  to  discuss  in  a  large  group.  It  can  be  a  hobby,  pastime,  a  work  place 
activity,  a  skill,  a  relatiOTship,  a  mnjor  accomplishmait,  or  anything  else  of 
significance  in  your  life.  Visualise  all  the  dements,  steps,  or  components  surrounding 
this  topic.  How  is  the  topic  that  you  have  chosan  like  planning  a  career?  Ust  five 
metaphors  to  describe  comparisons  that  can  be  made. 

Example:  Playing  golf  is  Ukc  planning  a  career  because  you  must  keep  j'our  eyes 
on  the  ball  and  keep  moving  ahead  toward  your  goals. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Source:  ICDM  Training  Materials  developed  by  the  Washington  SOICC 
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Activity  «8 

Career  and  LMI  \^ixali2atioii 


Type  of  Activity:  Small  or  large  group 
Teaching  OkjecHveia): 

To  make  the  participants  raore  aware  of  the  sources  of  career  and  LMI  that  are  part 
of  their  daily  lives. 

To  illustrate  how  participants  can  use  this  exercise  with  their  clients. 
Behavioral  Objectivefs): 

By  taking  an  imaginary  walk  throu^  one  of  their  typical  days,  ^e  participants  will 
become  more  aware  of  the  various  sources  of  career  and  LMI  that  are  readily  available 
to  Uiem  and  their  clients. 

Estimated  Time  to  Cmaplete:  15  minutes 

Points  to  Introduce  Activity: 

Close  your  eyes,  get  comfbrtable  and  walk  with  me  throu|^  your  day.  Imagine  your 
typical  routine.  Tliink  td  awakening  and  looking  anmr^d  the  room,  getting  up  and 
dressing  for  the  day.  Be  aware  of  all  of  the  products  surrounding  you  or  that  you  are 
using.  What  information  do  these  items  give  you  about  the  labor  market?  Now 
imagine  yourself  having  breakfast  or  doing  whatever  you  do  before  you  leave  home. 
When  you  leave,  where  do  you  go  and  how  do  you  get  there?  As  you  travel  to  your 
destination,  what  do  you  see?  What  information  does  that  give  you  abovi  the  labor 
market  in  your  community?  National^? 

Now  you  are  at  your  destination.  If  you  are  at  your  work  pla»,  what  kind  of  work  do 
you  do  and  what  do  you  use  to  get  it  done?  If  you  are  somewhere  dse,  what  kinds  of 
work  are  people  doing  and  what  are  you  doing  there?  If  you  are  at  work,  what  are 
others  doing  and  how  are  they  accomplishing  their  jd>s?  Think  for  a  moment  about 
all  the  information  you  are  gathering  about  the  work  place. 

It's  lunchtime  and  you  meet  a  friend  at  a  local  restaurant  What  can  you  notice  about 
the  labor  maricet  while  you  are  having  lunch?  The  afternoon  goes  on,  and  soon  it's 
time  to  go  home.  On  the  way  you  mi^t  to  get  gas  or  groceries,  or  at  your  health 
dub.  You  might  go  shopping  at  a  local  mall,  or  be  a  diaufFeur  to  some  youngsters. 
Eventually  you  reach  home,  read  the  newspaper  before  dinner  and  perhaps  watch 
some  TV  afterwards,  or  rrad  the  most  recent  news  magaadne.  Maybe  it's  play  time  and 
you  go  out  to  a  movie  or  nightclub.  Do  you  pick  vp  any  other  information  about  your 
labor  market? 

What  have  you  l^med  about  the  marketplace,  the  world  of  work,  your  labor  market? 
Think  about  the  economy,  job  descriptions,  industries,  people  eating  out,  the  problems 
you  see  while  working  or  going  to  work,  shopping,  your  own  purchases,  your  salaiy, 
etc.  This  is  all  useful  i  iformation  about  the  labor  market 
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Now  imafline  yourself  in  your  cUent's  shoes  and  walk  throu^  a  day  in  hisfljer  role. 

J^IK^^^^  house,  comi.^  to  ^y^^o^  ^  J^lj^^rf 
I^t  the  infimnation  your  dient  sees  be  affSarent  from  your  own?  What  kinds  of 
^rZ^i^^^^r^^  your  dient  collect  that  is  different  from  your  own? 
How  can  you  and  your  dient  use  that  information  m  career  counsdmg? 

MateriaU  and  Preparation.' 

1.  Trainer  diould  be  prepared  to  read  the  above  statement  to  the  partidpants. 

Activity: 

While  hearing  the  trainer's  introduction,  the  partidpants  will  imagine  that  tfiy  «f« 
wSking  thro^  their  typi«il  day  and  wifl  recaU  tin,  sources  rf  care^  and  L&U  that 
S^^fcountT  Second,  they  will  imagine  that  th^  ^tllS^oTSl^^i^ 
a  client's  shoes  and  compare  the  career  and  labor  market  information  collected  by 
themselves  and  their  clients. 

Adaptations: 

Have  the  partidpants  go  throu^  the  visual^on  ^^^^^^ 
popuhitions.  Fbr  example,  nfou  are  a  minority  male  looking  for  w^A.  J^aBtej 
^Swm  with  a  disaWlity  trying  to  dioose  a  career."  "You  are  a  disphiced  homemaker 
seeking  to  reenter  the  labor  market  after  a  20  year  absence. 

i^ueetione  /br  Diaeuesion: 

1.  As  you  walked  throu^  your  day.  what  sources  ofcareer  and  LMI  did  you  find? 

2    As  you  imagined  yourself  in  the  shces  of  one  of  your  dients.  what  scenes  of 
'  career  andLMI  were  available  to  you?  What  sources  were  not  available  to 
you?  Why  not? 

3.  How  was  the  information  to  which  you  were  exposed  different  from  that  to 
which  your  client  mi|^t  be  e^)osai? 

4.  Might  these  informational  differences  affect  your  counseling  and  your  cUent's 
ded^n  making  process?  If  so.  how?  If  not,  why? 

5.  What  mi^t  be  the  effects  of  your  exposure  to  labor  market  information  that 
is  different  from  your  client's? 

Trainer'9  Notea: 
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Earning  Power 


Activity  «9 


Type  of  Activity:  Small  Group 
Teaching  Objective(s): 

To  show  participants  how  to  find  the  average  earnings  of  Sji^ific  occupational  groups 
by  using  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  ((X)HX 

Behavioral  Objective($): 

Working  in  pairs,  the  participants  will  research  information  in  the  OOH, 

Estimated  Time  to  Cwnplete:  20  minutes 

Points  to  Intrwiuce  Activity: 

h  Clients  are  often  concerned  about  how  much  money  ^ey  might  earn  in  a 
particular  occupation* 

2.  One  of  the  best  sources  for  this  information  is  the  OOH.  This  exercise  helps 
to  familiarize  us  with  the  OOH. 

0.  For  each  of  the  groups  listed,  see  if  you  can  '"guess*  which  occupations  have  the 
highest  earnings.  When  you  have  finished^  use  the  OOH  to  check  your 
answers.  Please  keep  in  mind  that  the  earnings  depend  on  a  number  of 
factors;  they  are  not  absolute.  Look  upon  the  earnings  as  a  clue  to  the 
attractiveness  of  certain  occupations  and  their  potential  for  long-term 
monetary  rewards. 

Materials  and  Preparation: 

1.  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  for  each  small  group. 

2.  "Who  Earns  the  Most?"  work  sheet. 
(Answers:  1-b,  2-c,  3-a,  4-c,  5-b,  6-a,  7-c,  8-a,) 

Activity: 

Using  the  ""Who  Earns  the  MostT'  work  sheet,  the  participants  will:  1)  make  guesses 
from  the  list  of  occupational  groups  and  2)  check  their  answers  in  the  OOH. 

Adaptations: 

More  occupations  could  be  added  to  the  list  to  make  the  activity  longer;  occupations 
can  be  deleted  to  make  the  activity  shorten 

Addition '^l  information  from  the  OOH  could  be  researched. 
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Different  resources,  such  as  CIDs,  and  state  and  local  wage  information  could  be  used. 
A  comparison  could     made  of  the  resources. 

Questions  fw  Discussion: 

!•   What  factors  influence  the  amount  of  salary  that  is  paid  for  a  given  occupation? 

2.  Do  you  think  some  occupations  are  overpaid  or  underpaid?  Why? 

3.  Is  salary  the  most  important  consideration  when  choosing  a  career?  Wh;  'why  not? 

4.  What  are  the  most  important  considerations  in  making  a  career  choice? 

5.  Where  are  the  high-paying  jobs  of  the  future? 

6.  How  can  career  development  facitilities  use  this  information  to  help  their  clients? 
Trainer^s  Notes: 
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Who  Earns  the  Most? 

For  each  of  the  groups  listed  bellow,  see  if  you  can  "guess"  which  occupaUons  have  the 
hii^est  earnings. 

1.  A  file  clerk,  fire  fighter  or  licensed  practical  nurse. 

2.  An  aircraft  pilot,  TV  announcer  or  veterinarian. 

3.  An  urban  {banner,  architect  or  lawyer. 

4.  A  bartender,  mail  carrier  or  secondaiy  stAtixA  teadier. 

6.  A  physical  therapist,  {diysidan's  assistant  or  dental  hygienist 

6.  A  statistician,  forester  or  meteorologist 

7.  A  building  inspector,  middle  school  principal  or  hospital  administrator. 

8.  A  hotel  manager,  insurance  underwriter  or  retail  buyer. 
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Activity  #10 


Lost  Job 


Tyj^  of  Activity:  Individual 
Teaching  ObJectiveCa): 

By  simulating  the  career  d^ision  making  process,  the  partidpants  will  become  more 
aware  of  how  personal  interests,  values  and  the  availability  of  informaUon  influence 
the  process. 

The  participants  will  gain  some  practice  in  using  both  formal  and  informal  sources  of 
career  and  IMl  in  their  decision  making  process. 

Behavioral  Objectiveis): 

Imagining  that  they  have  lost  their  jobs,  the  participants  will  be  given  the  names  of 
three  available  jobs  by  the  Gainer.  The  participants  will  research  the  jobs,  gathering 
as  ^\ich  information  as  possible  alKmt  each  one.  Hiey  will  then  choose  one  of  the 
Uiree  jobs,  based  on  their  interests  and  values.  They  will  be  prepared  to  share  their 
decisions  and  the  ratitmale  behind  them  with  the  large  group. 

Ectimated  Time  to  Ctmplete:  40  minutes 

Points  to  Introduce  Aetiviiy 

1.  Imagine  you  have  lost  your  job  and  that  you  are  now  a  part  of  the  nation's 
unemployment  statistics.  You  see  an  emplc^ment  counselor  at  Job  Service 
who  gives  you  titles  of  three  portions  that  are  presently  available  in  your 
community.  They  are:  TRAINING  REPRESENTATIVB,  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  COUNSELOR  and  PERSONNEL  RECRUITER. 

2.  Gather  as  much  information  as  i^snble  about  these  three  positions  within  the 
next  20  minutes,  using  any  and  all  resources  available  to  you  in  this  room. 
Don't  foi^t  to  include  the  other  participants  in  the  rrom  as  resowrces. 

3.  Be  pveparcd  to  communicate  your  career  choice  to  the  class,  explaining  the 
rationale  behind  your  decision;  include  ccoisideititions  such  as  personal 
interests,  values  and  family  ccmsiderations. 

4.  After  20  minutes,  we  will  meet  in  a  large  group  to  discuss  your  career  choices 
and  the  role  "information"  played  in  making  them. 

Matefiala  and  Preparation: 

1.  Have  federal  sources  of  career  and  LMI  available  in  the  classroom,  such  as  the 
Dictionary  ofCkcupational  JHtles  (DOT),  the  Standard  Industrial  Classifiaition 
(SIC)  Manual,  the  Standard  Occupational  Classification  (SOC)  Manual,  a 
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CIDS,  occupational  projections,  wage  surveys,  and  state  and  local  information. 
^  sure  to  have  enou^  res<mrc68  for  all  the  particiimnts  to  rei»arch  the  j<^. 
Some  informal  sourees  i^infbrmation  would  also  be  highly  desiraUe,  such  as 
prtfessional  jtmrnals,  newspapers  and  current  periodicals  relate  to  the 
occupational  areas. 

2.  Be,pr^)ared  to  list  the  career  choices  on  a  board  for  discussion  purposes. 

3.  Make  sure  participants  have  comfortid>Ie  work  areas  for  research  purposes. 
Aetiviiy: 

Participants  will  imagine  that  they  have  lost  their  jobs  and  researd)  three  possible  a 
career  choira  with  the  rwource  materiails  in  the  rMm  far  20  minutes.  Partidpants  will 
make  a  career  choice  based  on  their  interests,  values,  and  the  information  available. 
They  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  their  choices  and  the  ratbnale  fa«hind  them  in  a  large 
group  discussion  for  approximately  15  minutes. 

Adapttttions: 

Different  or  addititmal  careers  «>uld  be  selects  for  research,  depending  on  the 
audience,  the  time  allowed  and  tiie  resource  available. 

Question*  for  DiBCu»$ion: 

1.  What  were  the  most  important  factors  in  making  your  career  choice?  What 
were  the  least  important? 

2.  Why  is  this  particular  career  (whatever  rareer  is  named)  a  popular  choice? 
Why  is  this  career  (whatever  career)  Uie  least  popular  dioi^? 

3.  Was  information  easy  to  find  on  these  careers?  Why/why  not?  Was  the 
information  understandable  once  you  found  it?  Why/why  not?  Do  you  believe 
it  is  reliable? 

4.  Would  your  clieuts  be  able  to  locate  and  understand  the  information  you  have 
used  today?  Why/why  not?  What  could  you  do  to  help  make  this  information 
more  awessible  to  your  clients? 


5.   What  have  you  learned  from  this  activity  that  you  could  use  in  yo»r  work  with 
clients? 

Trainer'i  Notes: 
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Activity  ill 

Carousel  of  Careers 


Activity:  Small  groupyRoundtables 
Teaching  Olii^tive(8): 

Participants  will  be  able  to  select  certain  topics  of  interest  and  participate  in  small 
group  discussions  led  by  resource  s^rscms  who  can  address  their  specific  amcems. 

Behavioral  Ohjeetiveia): 

Participants  will  develop  skills  to  describe  and  locate  a  variety  of  labor  maricet 
information. 

Eatimated  Time  to  Complete:  One  and  a  half  hours  (three  20  minute  sessions  with 
a  five  minute  break  l»twe«i  discussions  and  a  wrap-i^)).  Sample  schedule: 

2:00  •  2:20  p.m.  Ses^n  One 

2:20  -  2:25  p.m.  Botate 

2:25  -  2:45  p.m.  Session  Two 

2:45  •  2:50  p.m.  Break 

2:50  *  3:10  p.m.  Session  Three 

3:10  -  3:20  p.m.  Wrap-up 

Points  to  Introduce  Activity: 

1.  This  activity  will  allow  you  to  select  three  career  and  LMX  topics  <tf  interest 
from  the  six  tables  that  are  located  around  the  room.  You  will  have  20 
minutes  at  ei^  table  with  a  rraour^  person.  After  20  minutes,  please  move 
to  the  second  table.  Please  rei^at  Uie  procedure  for  a  third  20  minute  sesnon. 

2.  When  we  conclude  the  carousel,  you  will  have  Uie  opi^rtunify  to  ask  any  final 
questions  you  mi^  have. 

3.  Trainers:  Give  a  lively  and  informative  introduction  of  the  resource  {arsons 
to  stimulate  participant  interest 

Materials  and  Preparation: 

1.  Six  tables  that  are  clearly  marked  by  Career  and  LMI  topics  and  chairs  for  all 
participants. 

2.  Six  articulate  and  well  prepared  resource  persons  to  lead  discussions  at  each 
table. 

3.  Ask  resource  persons  if  any  materials  are  necessary  for  their  presentations. 
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4,  A  listing  o(  all  the  U^ics  and  resource  persons  on  a  board  or  flip  diart  to 
introduce  ^he  activity. 

5.  An  introduction  of  all  the  resource  persons,  with  a  background  sketch  of  their 
qualifications. 

AcHvUy: 

The  participants  %«rill  move  three  times  from  one  20  minute  discussion  to  another, 
allowing  them  to  select  specific  topics  of  interrau  There  will  be  six  discussion  tables 
headed  by  rescHirce  persons  m  topics  such  as: 

What  Can  CIDs  Do  fbr  Us?  What  Are  the  National  Career  Development 
Guidelines?  How  Can  a  SOICC  Help  Career  Counselors?  What  Is  Gender  Equity? 
How  Can  We  Help  Students  with  Disabilities?  What  Are  Some  Commonly  Used 
LMI  Resources?  Where  Are  the  of  the  Future?  How  Do  We  Meet  the  Needs 
of  Adults  in  Transition?  Multicultural  Counseling-What  Does  It  Mean?  What 
Careers  Does  the  Military  Offer?  What  Opportunities  Are  Available  in  this 
Commimity? 

The  activity  eraieludes  with  a  large  group  wrap-up  session  to  address  any  final 
concerns. 

Adaptations: 

The  Career  Carousel  could  be  made  lai^r,  with  more  topics  and  tables  to  choose  from, 
and  more  time  allowed. 

Have  one  prinluct  available  at  each  table.  Instead  of  discussing  an  issue,  demonstrate 
how  to  use  a  product  such  as  the  CIDS,  OOH,  OIS,  SOC,  DOT,  GOE,  occupational 
prcgections,  wage  surveys,  or  Unemployment  Compensation  (UC)  data. 

Questions  for  Discussiom 

1.  Are  there  any  final  questions  or  comments  that  you  would  liko  to  address  to 
our  resource  persons? 

2.  Is  Uiere  any  information  that  you  found  to  be  particularly  valu^le?  What 
specific  information  will  you  use  in  yowr  work  place? 

3.  Are  there  any  otiier  U^ics  thai  you  would  like  to  see  covered  in  a  carousel 
format  such  as  this? 

Trainer's  Notes: 


Adapted  from  Oklahoma  ICDM  Workshops 
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Activity  «12 

Advertising  Career  and  LAII  Resources 


T^pe  of  Aetiviiy:  Small  grmips 
^eaehing  Oi^Hve(a): 

To  familiarize  the  partidpants  with  federal  and  state  government  sources  of 
informadm:  Ut  know  where  to  f<nd  them,  what  is  in  them  and  how  they  can  be  used 
in  career  counseling. 

Participants  will  work  in  small  ^ups  to  develop  a  creative  advertisement  to  be 
presented  to  the  dass  for  some  of  the  more  widely  used  sour^  of  information,  such 
as:  the  Dictimary  of  Occi^iatUmal  Titka  (DOT),  the  Standard  Occupational 
Classificatum  (SOC)  Manual,  the  Staiidard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC)  Manual  and 
the  Guide  for  Occupational  Exploration  (GOE). 

Participants  will  be  more  familiar  with  the  use  and  content  of  the  information 
re«)urMS  that  are  advertised  to  the  class. 

EstinuUed  Titm  to  Complete:  45-60  minutes  (depending  on  the  number  of  small 
groi4>8) 

Points  to  Introduce  Aetiuityi 

1.  This  is  an  exercise  to  test  your  advertisii^  creativity.  Imagine  that  you  have 
to  8^1  Mie  of  our  source  books.  How  can  you  suite  others  about  the  w^lth 
informatifm  in  your  publication?  Most  importantly,  how  can  you  entice  them 
to  buy  it? 

2.  You  will  have  the  opportunity  to  tty  your  hand  at  advertising  an  information 
resoui^  today.  You  will  work  with  a  ranall  group  to  devel^  an  ad  to  sell  the 
resouTM  Uiat  you  are  giv^,  such  as  the  DOT  or  SIC.  You  will  present  your 
ad  to  the  class.  It  can  be  in  the  form  of  a  poster,  a  newspaj^r  ad,  a  teIevi»on 
or  radio  commercial,  a  poem,  a  ttong,  or  even  a  door>to-d(K)r  sales  pitch.  Be 
clever  and  creative! 

3.  In  your  ad,  please  try  to  be  9^  informative  as  posdble;  your  Objective  is  to  sell 
your  classmates  on  die  value  of  your  LMI  resource. 

Materials  and  Prepan^on: 

1.  An  information  resource  for  each  small  group,  sudli  as  the  DOT,  SIC,  SOC, 
CIDS,  etc. 

2.  Materials  to  create  ads,  such  as  paper,  markers,  tape  recorders,  etc. 
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Aetiviiy: 

Participants  will  work  in  small  groups  to  create  an  ad  for  an  information  resource. 

With  video  taping  equipment,  each  group  could  make  a  30  serand  commemal  for  their 
resource* 

An  ""Addy  Award"*  (a  humorous  ^rtificate*  small  statue,  bag  of  jelly  beans,  etc*)  could 
be  given  for  the  best  advertisement  by  having  partidpants  vote  for  their  choices. 

QuestUmB  far  Discussion: 

1.  What  information  did  your  team  try  to  project  about  >i>ur  resource? 

2.  If  you  had  more  time  and  materials,  what  additional  information  would  you 
present  to  the  class  about  your  resour^? 

3*  What  questions  do  you  have  about  any  of  Uiese  resources? 

4*   Whi^  id  these  resoiirces  have  you  used?  Does  Uie  resource  provide  you  with 
the  information  that  you  need?  Why"^  Why  not? 

6.  What  resources  have  you  not  used?  Why  not? 

6.   Have  you  been  enticed  to  use  any  new  products  as  a  result  of  the  ads  you  have 
seen  today?  How  will  you  use  them? 

Drainer^s  Notes: 
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Activity  «13 

Career  and  LMI  Scavenger  Hunt 

Tsfp^ofAetimtyt  Individual 
Tmhing  Ohjeetioeis): 

To  demonstrate  that  we  are  surrounded  by  career  and  labor  market  information  in  our 
eveiydoy  lives. 

To  evaluate  the  validity  or  reliability  of  certain  kinds  of  career  and  labor  market 
infonnata(m. 

To  illustrate  the  vari<ms  categories  of  »reer  and  LMI. 
Behavioral  Obj€ciive{M): 

During  their  lundi  break,  participants  will  gather  one  pi^e  of  career  and  labor  market 
informatiim  from  the  aivironment  that  they  can  ^are  with  the  group. 

The  i»rticipants  will  cite  Uie  sources  of  their  information  when  it  is  presented. 

Hie  participants  will  evaluate  the  infonnation  that  is  presented  to  the  group. 

The  participants  will  categorize  the  kinds  of  information  they  have  reported. 

SttimaM  Time  to  Complete:  30  minutes 

Point*  to  Introduce  Activity: 

1.  As  we  move  Uirou^  a  typical  day,  we  unconsciously  sl»oii>  a  great  deal  of 
career  and  labor  maiket  information  in  various  forms  from  different  sources. 

2.  When  you  return  from  lundi,  we  will  ask  each  of  yoa  to  share  with  thk  class 
one  piece  of  infonnation  that  ytni  picked  up  during  your  break,  along  with  the 
source  iii  your  information. 

3.  Yoa  cannot  use  any  of  the  materials  in  this  room  as  a  source. 

4.  You  may  write  your  information  and  soum  on  a  pie^  of  paper,  if  you  wish. 

5.  Give  an  example  of  career  and  LMI  that  mig^t  be  found,  sudi  as  the  HELP 
WANTED  sign  in  the  restaurant  window.  What  kind  of  help  is  needed?  What 
are  the  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  employment?  Are  benefits  offered?  Any 
special  training  needed? 
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Materia,U  and  Preparation: 

1.  A  board  to  summarize  the  eareer  and  LMI  that  is  found,  and  a  rating  scale  for 
the  in&nnation,  sudi  as  QUESTIONABLE,  PBOBABLY  RELIABLE,  WELL 
DOCUMENTED. 

2.  (Optional)  A  list  of  categories  that  could  be  discussed  as  outlined  below  in 
Adaptations. 

Aciivityf: 

The  participants  will  Bnd  one  piece  <^  career  and  labor  market  information  during 
their  lunch  break  to  Ining  back  to  class,  llie  information  will  be  summarized  on  a 
board  and  evaluated  for  its  reliability. 

AdapteUions: 

The  information  rould  be  broken  into  eat^ories,  such  as  ocoipational,  demographic 
and  labor  forra  information.  The  information  could  be  divided  into  federal,  state  and 
local  information. 

The  participanto  could  work  in  teams  in  a  contest  to  see  which  team  could  collect  the 
most  information  over  the  hindi  hour. 

Working  in  competiUve  teams  in  the  classroom  for  a  pericKi  of  20  minutes,  partidpants 
^mld  be  given  copies  the  daily  newspaper  to  som  and  hiint  for  career  and  LMI  to 
Import  bade  to  the  large  grmq). 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  W(f:*^  you  surprised  hy  Uie  amount  and  availability  of  the  information? 

2.  What  forms  of  career  and  LMI  did  you  find-any  labor  force  information? 
Demographic?  Occupational?  Federal?  Stote?  Local? 

3.  How  would  you  rato  the  reliainlity  of  each  of  these  pieces  of  information? 

4.  What  conclusion  can  we  come  to  about  »reer  and  LMI  in  general? 

5.  How  can  you  use  this  in  career  counseling? 

6.  How  might  your  clients  use  this  information? 

7.  What  career  and  LMI  did  you  look  for,  but  could  not  find? 
Trainer's  Notes: 


Adapted  from  Florida  ICDM  Workshops 
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Activity  «14 


Classification  Systems  and  Resources 


Type  of  Activity:  Small  group 
Teachiiig  Oijeetivefa): 

To  show  paiiacipants  how  career  and  Ubor  market  information  is  classified  to  make 
it  manageable,  attM^>le  and  osrable. 

Behavioral  Oti^th^§): 

Working  in  small  groups,  the  partadpants  will  look  at  copies  of  the  Diedomry  o/" 
Occupational  Titles  (DOT)  on  thdr  t^^  They  will  list  all  of  the  occupations  that 
made  it  posidble  for  the  ]X)T  to     here  at  the  training  sesnon. 

Estimated  Time  to  Cimi^te:  30  minute 

Points  to  Introduce  Activity: 

1.  Career  and  labor  market  informat^n  amies  in  an  assortment  of  amf^rations 
and  formats.  Before  it  can  be  used  ^eetive^  Iqr  eitho'  counselors  or  clients, 
it  must  be  i»^ani^  or  classified  in  some  w^,  so  it  bMomes  manageable.  The 
purpose  tit  tS-is  activity  is  to  illustrate  how  cUsafi^ra  systems  work. 

2.  In  small  ^upsoffive  or  six,  ledi  at  a  iTiclionAiy  of  Ooeupa^io^ 

which  is  placed  on  the  tables  around  the  room.  Workmgasagnn]p,a8<inick}y 
as  possible,  write  (kwn  all  the  occupation$  you  can  think  of  that  made  it 
possiUe  for  the  DOTs  to  be  here  at  the  trainii^  ses^m  today. 

3.  After  you  have  completed  your  lirt  occupations,  divide  your  list  into  at  least 
three,  but  no  more  than  five,  cat^oriM  of  oMi^tions. 

4.  You  will  have  approximately  20  minutes  to  develop  your  list  and  occupational 
eateries.  Be  prepared  to  ^are  ymar  work  with  the  lai^ge  group  when  you  are 
asked  to  do  so. 

Materials  and  PreptmUUtn: 

1.  A  DOT  for  each  small  group,  a  comfortable  seating  arrangement  for  group 
work,  paper  and  pencils. 

2.  A  board  or  flip  chart  on  which  to  list  the  categories  reported  by  each  group. 

3.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  other  LMI  classification  systems,  such  as  the  SIC,  SOC, 
GOE,  etc. 
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AeUvUy: 

Working  in  small  groups  and  using  the  DOT  as  their  resource,  the  partidpants  will 
list  all  the  occupatioi*^  that  made  it  possilde  fbr  the  DOT  to  be  used  in  the  ^ning 
srasion.  After  li^hig  the  occupations,  the  participants  will  classify  them  into 
categories  ui  not  less  than  three  and  not  more  than  fSve. 

AdapiationM: 

Other  books  couM  be  used  as  resources,  sudi  as  telephone  books  or  a  city  directory,  a 
univ^ty  timetable,  enqrclof^dias,  etc 

Have  eadi  small  group  use  a  different  resource  sudi  as  the  SOC,  SIC,  GOE,  etc.,  and 
shuv  the  results  of  their  r^earch  with  oUiers.  Why  are  the  dassification  ^tems 
different?  How  can  we  relate  the  various  systems  to  one  another? 

Questions  fbr  Ditcusaiom 

1.  How  many  occupations  did  your  group  have  m  the  first  list? 

2.  How  many  categories  did  your  group  develop? 

3.  What  similarities  are  found  between  the  categories  listed  by  eadi  group? 

4.  How  are  occupations  classified  in  other  LMI  soiuxes,  sudi  as  the  SIC,  SOC, 
GOE,  etc? 

5.  How  can  an  understanding    dassifiMtion  systems  help  you  in  your  work? 
How  can  it  help  your  clients? 

Trainer's  Notes: 
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Activity  ilS 

Implications  Wheel 

TypeofAcHvUy:  Small  group 
Teaching  OkkcHpe(9>: 

To  illustrate  ways  in  which  Uie  change  from  a  manufecturing  economy  to  a  seivice 
economy  has  had  a  ripple  effect  on  the  U.S.  labor  market 

Behavioral  O^tfectiveis): 

Participants  will  have  a  greater  awareness  of  the  declining  work  opportunities  in 
manufacturing  industries  and  the  growing  number  ci  positicms  in  the  service 
industries.  They  will  incorporate  this  knowledge  into  their  career  counseling. 

E$timtUed  Time  to  Compute:  45  minutes 

PmnU  to  Introduce  ActUtUy: 

1.  Change  does  not  occur  in  a  vacuum;  each  cause  has  an  effect  that  produces  a 
chain  reaction. 

2.  'n»e  change  from  a  manufacturing  to  a  service  economy  has  many  effecte,  or 
implications,  especially  for  career  cotmselors. 

3.  Let's  begin  with  the  premise  that  most  new  jobs  will  be  in  Uie  services;  make 
this  statement  in  the  large  center  circle,  or  hub,  of  your  wheel 

4.  There  are  many  implications,  or  effects,  of  this  economic  trend;  write  them  in 
the  medium-sized  circles  that  are  attached  to  the  center. 

5.  Add  new  circles  to  the  diagram  as  you  consider  the  implications  (for  counselors 
and  their  clients)  to  eadi  drele  that  you  add;  the  olgective  is  to  widen  the 
circle  1^  generating  as  many  ideas  as  posdble. 

6.  Be  spedilc  when  you  list  your  implicatiws.  For  example,  "more  computers" 
is  not  as  helpful  as  "computers  will  play  a  greater  role  in  the  work  place  and 
in  the  career  counseling  procera." 

MateriaU  and  Preparatian: 

1.  Illustration  of  large  wheel  on  Wadiboard  or  Hip  chart  to  introduce  wheel 
conc^t. 

2.  Large  sheets  of  paper  and  markers  for  each  group  to  construct  their  own 
wheels. 

3.  Board  or  flip  chart  to  summi  rize  the  outcomes  of  the  activity. 
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AeHvUy: 

The  |>artidpaiits  will  Mnstonn  to  eon«i<kr  the  many  implications  of  the  economic 
forecast  Uiat  most  new^  will  be  m  the  service  ii^ustrira. 

Wie  participants  win  break  up  into  nnall  groups  of  three  or  (bur  to  discuss  and  design 
Implication  Wheels"  that  will  portray  the  many  effects  rfthis  economic  change  from 
a  manufiicturing  to  a  service  economy. 

AdiiptatUmg: 

The  implications  wheels  can  be  constructed  around  any  diange  in  the  labor  market, 
such  as:  a.are  women  in  the  work  fbirce,  mom  tedinieal  ^lls  needed,  more  minority 
participation,  an  okler  work  force,  a  plant  ekt^g,  a  large  business  relocation,  etc. 

This  can  also  be  dime  as  an  individual  <»-  large  ^roup  a^vity. 

Question*  for  DUeuggion: 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  most  important  implications  on  your  wheel? 

2.  At  what  points  on  your  wheel  mi^t  career  development  facilitators  or  tijeir 
clients  exert  some  influoice  or  control? 

?.  What  implications  im  your  wheel  are  controlled  fay  outside  influences?  What 
are  they?  Why? 

4.  What  are  some  ^  the  more  demraUe  implications  on  your  wheel?  What  can 
be  done  to  implonent  them? 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  undesirable  implications?  What  can  be  done  to  diminish 
them? 

6.  How  could  you  use  this  activity  with  your  dioits? 
Trainer*»  Noies: 


Adapted  from  the  ICDM  Materials  developed  by  the  Washington  SOICC 
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Activity  «16 

State  and  Local  Resources 


TVpc  ofActiviiyi  Individual 
Teaching  OkJeetivefa): 

To  demonstrate  the  importance  of  state  and  local  career  and  labor  market  information 
fi)r  clients  who  plan  to  remain  and  find  work  in  their  home  towns. 

To  point  out  some  of  the  sources  oi  state,  county  and  local  career  and  labor  market 
information. 

B^aviwtU  0bJeeHve(8): 

Participants  will  imagine  that  they  are  taking  a  walk  anmnd  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  presoitly  living.  As  they  do  so,  they  will  make  a  list  of:  the 
occupations  they  raeounter;  what  careor  and  labor  market  information  was  necessary 
for  i^ple  to  work  in  thrae  oraipations;  and  where  one  might  find  diat  information. 

EatimtUed  T^ng  to  C^j^te:  30  minutes 

Pointi  to  Introduce  ActU/Uy: 

L  ManyofyourcUentsplantofind  work  and  remain  in  the  areas  in  whidi  they 
have  grown  up.  You  may  find  tiiat  mreer  and  labor  market  information 
describing  the  imt^al  seme  is  of  limits  use  to  them.  Th^  need  information 
about  the  l^al  labor  markets. 

2.  The  pttr|M)se  of  this  activity  is  to  stimulate  your  thinking  about  some  ^  the 
occupations  in  your  omimunities  and  the  sour^  of  labor  market  information 
about  these  occupations.  (Give  an  example  of  an  occuiMition  from  your 
immunity  and  describe  how  people  would  find  information  about  work  within 
it.) 

3.  Please  find  the  "State  and  Local  R^ources"  work  ^eet  and  a>mplete  it 
o^rding  to  the  directions.  You  will  have  20  minutes.  Be  prepared  to  discuss 
your  response  in  a  large  group. 

Material  and  Preparation: 

1.  ''State  and  Local  Resources"  work  sheet. 

2.  Sxamples  of  state  and  1(^1  sourras  of  LML 

3.  A  board  or  flip  chart  on  which  to  list  state  and  local  resources. 

4.  A  state/local  resource  person  to  answer  any  qtiestions. 
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Aedvity: 

After  a  \aieS  intitxiuction  with  aome  exaxnplej  from  th«  trainer,  participants  will 
comply  the  wprksheet,  "State  and  Load  Resources." 

AdaptationK 

Participants  could  woik  in  i»irs. 

If  the  participants  come  from  a  large  and  diverse  work  place,  this  activify  could  l» 
applied  to  that  mivironment 

Quettiont  fiw  DUemUms 

L  What  were  some  of  the  occupations  you  listed  from  your  community? 

2.  How  mi^t  people  find  wtak  in  thne  Mcupations? 

3.  What  specific  Uifl  is  needed  for  these  occupations?  Where  can  it  be  fom.d? 

4.  Is  state  and  loal  information  aecesdUe  to  you  and  your  clients?  Is  it  readily 
available?  Is  it  ea^  to  use?  Why/why  not? 

5.  How  can  you  use  state  and  local  r^urees  in  ytmr  work?  How  ran  your  di^tnts 
use  state  and  local  rewurces?  What  o>uld  be  done  to  make  these  resources 
more  availab!e  or  useable  in  your  community? 

Trainer^  Nt^et: 
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state  and  Local  Resources 


Think  about  the  ctmimunity  in  which  you  inresonUy  live.  As  you  imagine  yourself 
walking  around  town,  pick  an  interesting  blodi.  As  you  walk  that  Mode,  make  a  list 
of  all  the  occui>ati(Hi8  that  are  repre^ted  within  its  bmwdaries. 


Now,  imagine  the  block  in  which  you  live.  Walk  that  Uodc  ^at  kind  ot}cbB  do  the 
people  on  your  bbck  have?  Where  do  they  work? 


What  do  they  do? 


What  kinds  of  career  and  labor  market  information  do  you  su]^>ose  they  needed  to  get 
their  jobs? 


If  you  were  to  enter  any  of  the  occupations  in  which  these  people  are  working,  what 
would  you  need  to  know  and  where  would  you  find  it? 


If  someone  in  ^ur  bk^  were  unemployed,  what  must  they  do  to  find  work?  What 
resources  are  available  to  them? 
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Activity  «17 

Helping  Anna  Find  Work 


Type  of  Activity:  Small  group 
Teaching  Oluectitfefe): 

To  amulate  the  ways  in  whidi  career  development  facilitators  can  use  career  and  labor 
miulcet  information  to  help  their  clioits. 

Bekavit^tU  O^n^tiveis): 

The  participants  will  work  in  small  groups  of  three  or  four  on  an  exercise  that  requires 
them  to  use  several  ^urc^  labor  market  information  in  a  simulated  jch  search  for 
a  cHent 

Eetimated  Time  to  Cmnffiete:  45  minutes 
Pointe  to  Introduce  Aetiviiy: 

1.  This  activity,  Helping  Anna  Find  Woik,"  is  completed  by  answering  questions 
1-13  on  the  worksheet  You  will  work  in  pairs  to  research  the  questions  for 
approximately  30  minutes.  You  will  need  to  refer  to  several  LMI  resourws 
that  are  here  in  the  room.  If  you  are  unable  to  lo»te  a  particular  resource, 
someone  else  may  be  using  it.  so  plea^  go  (m  the  next  question.  When  you  are 
iinidied  using  materials,  please  replace  them  promptly  for  others  who  may 
need  them. 

McUerUde  and  Preparation: 

1.  The  following  LBH  resouixes: 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  TUks  (DOT), 

Standard  (kcupatUmal  Classification  Manual  (SOC), 

Career  InfbrmatUm  Delivery  System  (CIDS), 

Occupatimal  Prqi^itims, 

OccuiMtional  Sn^loyment  Stati^itx  (OES) 

Occupational  OutUxA  Handbook  (OOH), 

Standard  JndusMal  Classificaticn  Manual  (SIC), 

State/National  Projections, 

StaU  Enjoyment  Review, 

State  EmpU^ment  Picture, 

State  Cwered  Employment  by  Industry  and  County, 

Clasmfied  Directory  of  State  Manufacturers, 

State  Service  Directory, 

State/local  area  wage  surveys,  economic  indicators,  etc., 
Local  resource  such  as  telephone  books,  etc. 
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AetivUy: 

Using  the  LMI  resources  that  are  pravHled,  the  i>artieii>anto  will  work  in  small  groups 
toassistAnna.a  woman  who  has  lost  her  j<*.  This  activity  mnulates  many  of  the 
steps  career  development  facilitators  need  to  take  in  using  LMI  resources  with  their 
clients. 

The  person  seeking  work  could  have  special  needs*  sudi  as  a  person  with  a  disability, 
a  teen  parent,  a  displaced  homemaker,  a  retiree  or  an  aduH  with  limited  English 
proficiency. 

The  beginning  job  description  could  be  changed  from  a  salesperson  to  a  computer 
pn^^mmer,  an  auto  medianic,  etc 

Que»tion»  for  DUcunion: 

1.  What  resources  were  the  most  valuable  in  helping  Anna  find  work?  Why? 

2.  Did  you  have  difficulty  using  any  of  the  resources?  Which  ones?  Why? 

3.  Were  you  surprised  by  the  amount  of  information  you  were  able  to  find  within 
the  time  period?  Do  you  think  it  was  time  well  spent?  Why?  Why  not? 

4.  What  resources  would  you  be  most  likely  to  use  in  counseling  your  clients? 
Why?  What  additional  resources  do  you  re«»nmend?  Why? 

Trainer*9  Note*: 
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Helping  Anna  Find  Work 


Partidpanfs  Guide 


Occupation  Questions 


Sources 


Answers 


1.  Anna  sells  electronic  equipment  and 
related  supplies  at  Radio  Shack.  She 
has  an  associate  degree  in  niarket- 
ing. 

Select  an  ocojpational  title  for  Anna 
from  th«r  following  LMI  publications 
and  list  its  numerical  code. 


Dtcttonary  of  Occupathru^  Titles  (DOT) 


Standard  Occupational  Classification 
Manual  (SOC) 


Gukle  lor  Occupational  Exploration 
(GOE) 


State  Career  Information  Delivery 
System  (CIDS) 


Occupational  Employment  Statistics 
(OES):  See  State  Occupational  Projec- 
tions for  list  of  occupations 


DOTTHIe: 
DOT  Code: 
SOC  Title: 
SOC  Code: 
GOE  Title: 
GOE  Code: 
CIDS  Title: 
CIDS  Code: 
OES  Title: 


Anna  has  been  laid  off  and  is  looking  SOC 
for  other  work.  What  are  some  occu- 
pations that  are  related  to  Anna's?  CIDS 


> 

o* 

g: 
o 

9 
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« 

A. 
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Ust  related  occupations: 
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Occupation  Qt^stions 


3.  What  occupatiormi  descriptions  can 
you  find  of  Anna's  ^MHk?  Pfeaso 
include  tiie  ma^  tasks  and  skills 
required 


Ust  the  occupatk>nai  characteristics 
of  Anna's  job,  the  physical  demands 
and  environmertfai  conditions. 


Industry  Questions 


4.  Detennine  the  industries  that  employ 
Anna's  occupation.  (These  are 
places  where  she  may  find  wofk) 


5.  Identify  the  specific  industry  title(s) 
and  numerical  codes. 
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Sources 


OOH 
DOT 
CIDS 


Answers 


Brief  description,  inducto  major  tasks  and 
skills: 


Selected  Characteristics  of  Occupations    Phy^cal  demands: 
defined  in  the  DOT  Environmental  cond{tk>ns: 


SIC 
DOT 
OOH 
CIDS 


List  empk>ying  industries  (kinds  of 
t>usinesses): 


Local  and  state  resources 

Use  your  own  knowledge  (t>e  expansive 
and  creative,  take  a  due  from  some  of 
the  variant  occupational  titles) 


SIC  -  use  alphat>etk:al  index  to  get  into  Major  industry  title  and  SIC  code: 
the  classifk^ation  scheme  2  digit  title  and  code : 


Look  at  definition  and  example 


3  digit  title  and  code: 


Look  at  the  hierarchy  of  the  classification  4  digit  title  and  code: 
manual 
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OcmH>8tlon  Qimtlofis 


Sources 


Answors 


6.  What  are  the  pfDjectk»is  for  thf»88       ^ata  and  National  Ooctipational  Projections: 
industries?  Projections.  1988-2000:  (Prepubfication 


CIDS 

Local  information  resounces 


Geography  and  Industry 


7.  Review  the  Industrial  base  in  the  iocat  Employment  Re  lew  Give  industry  employment: 

labor  markm  to  assess  job  opportuni- 
ties for  Anna.  State  Employment  Picture 


How  many  businesses  are  in  the         State  Covered  Employment  Number  of  businesses: 

industry? 

Are  they  large  or  small?  Large  or  small? 


8.  List  specific  companies  or  businesses  Use  your  own  knowledge.  List  two  or  three  business 

in  your  area.  establishments: 

Classified  Directory  of  State 
Manufadurers 

State  Service  Dir^ory 


Local  telephone  books 


More  about  the  Occupation 

9.  Exantine  pro)ecticms  to  cMermine 
empfoyment  opix>itunities  for  Anna. 


Sourees 


Answers 


State  and  National  Occupational 
Projections 


to.  if  you  Identified  related  occupations, 
list  the  ocoipational  prepar^ion  and 
trmrting  requirements  for  Anna,  deter- 
mine wheth«'  Anna  will  need  to 
supplement  her  current  education 
and  training. 


OOH 
CIDS 
DOT 

Selected  Characteristics  Occupations 
Defined  in  the  DOT 


List  levels  of  education  needed  or  spe- 
cific training  programs: 

What  is  the  specific  vocational  prepara- 
tion (SVP): 

What  are  requirements  in  Math  (M)  and 
Language  (L): 


1 1 .  Look  for  wage  rates. 


CIDS 


State  Wage  Sunday 


Occupational  wage  rate: 


SS8 


Questions  Sources  Answers 


1 2.  Examins  advancement  opportunities 
(or  lack  ttiereof)  and  career  ladcters 
available  to  Anna 

What  are  the  impScations  for  Anna's 
career  ctevetopment? 

OOH 
CIDS 

Local  Resound 

List  any  inlomiation  found: 
Implicalions: 

1 3.  Examine  job  openings  in  the  occupa- 

State  and  National  CXx^jpationat 

Average  annual  openings: 

tions  you  identified. 

Projedions 

CIDS 

State  or  SDA  reports 

sno 
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Activity  «18 

Around  the  House 


Type  of  Activity:  Small  group 
Teaching  ObJecti»e(a): 

To  denMmstrate  the  use  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC)  Manual  and 
state  and  national  occupational  projecdons. 

To  broaden  the  participants'  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  concept  of  an 
"industry." 

To  discuss  industrial  projections  a  id  Uie  growth  or  decline  of  occupaUons  commmly 
found  within  them  1^  referencing  state  and  national  projections  and/or  the 
Occupaiional  Outlook  Handbook  (OOH). 

Behavioral  ObJeetivM: 

Working  in  small  groups,  the  participants  will  brainstorm  to  develop  a  list  <rf 
industries  involved  in  the  p7t>duction  of  several  common  household  items.  After  a  list 
o£  industries  has  been  developed,  the  participants  will  make  some  projections 
concerning  their  future  growth  patterns.  The  participants  will  select  one  industry  and 
describe  it  in  detail  to  the  large  group  from  information  taken  from  the  SIC,  state  and 
national  occupational  projections,  the  OOH  and  other  related  sources. 

Estimated  Time  to  Complete:  4S  minutes 
Points  to  Introduce  Activity: 

L  The  production  of  even  the  mc»t  common  items  around  our  homes  is  often  a 
complex  proems  that  requires  the  work  of  many  people  in  diverse  occupations 
in  fiu--reaching  places.  Working  in  a  small  group,  you  will  be  given  a  household 
item  as  a  topic  for  brainstorming  aboi^  the  many  indurtries  involved  in  its 
production  and  the  future  growtii  patterns  in  these  industries. 

2.  Your  group  will  choose  one  of  the  industries  to  invmtigate  in  greater  detail, 
using  the  SIC  and  state  and  national  omipati(»ial  projections  as  your 
resources.  You  will  discuss  the  prcjections  for  the  industry  and  the 
Mcupations  commonly  found  within  it  A  siwkesperson  should  be  prepared  to 
report  your  findings  in  a  large  kroup  discussion. 

3.  Assign  one  of  the  following  items  to  each  group: 

Your  favorite  pair  of  shoes  or  slippers 

A  piece  of  codcware  from  your  kitchen 

A  towel  from  the  bathroom 

Notepaper  from  your  desk 

A  plastic  food  c<mtaincr  from  your  refrigerator 

The  laundry  soap  you  use 

Application5-48 
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Maietialt  and  Preparation: 

1.  Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC)  Manuals  or  wprints  of  the 
classification  index  for  eadi  small  group. 

2.  State  and  national  occupational  projections,  industry  projections  and/or  the 
Occupational  OutUxA  Handbook  (OOH). 

3.  Participant  workdieets  "Around  the  House." 

4.  A  board,  overhead  or  flip  Aart  for  group  reporting. 
Activity: 

Woridng  in  small  groups,  the  participants  wiU  brain^rm  idHmt  the  industries 
involved  in  the  production  and  distoibution  of  a  common  household  item.  Using  state 
and  national  occupatiwial  prcjections  as  resources,  they  will  make  some  group 
prmections  concerning  fixture  growth  and  occupational  needs  in  the  industries  they 
have  listed.  Finally,  they  will  select  one  of  the  industries  to  report  on  to  the  large 
group  using  SIC  data,  offering  their  own  comments  about  the  industry,  ite  economic 
fixture  and  its  occupational  proj^tions. 

Adaptations: 

The  list  of  household  items  could  be  changed. 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  What  relationships  among  industries  can  be  seen  in  the  SIC  Manual? 

2    How  could  you  use  the  SIC  with  your  diento?  What  information  docs  it 
provide  that  you  could  not  find  in  the  DOT?  OOH?  SOC?  GOE?,  etc.? 

3.  Why  would  an  understanding  t>f  an  industrial  classification  system  increase 
employment  opportoinities  for  di^ts? 

4.  Why  are  national  and  state  projections  an  important  component  of  career 
planning? 

Trainer's  Notes: 
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Around  the  House 


Directions:  Your  group  will  be  assigned  a  eommwi  hwisehdd  item  to  research  the 
industries  involved  in  its  production  and  distribution.  You  also  will  make  smne 
industrial  growth  and  occupatimial  proijections.  The  sources  of  information  are  the  SIC 
and  State  and  National  Projections. 

Take  five  minutes  to  brain^orm  about  the  various  industries  that  were  involved  in  the 
production  rfyour  item.  list  them  in  the  blanks  bek)w. 


Choose  one  of  the  indusbies  firom  the  above  list  to  research  in  greater  depth  in  the 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC)  Manual.  Give  Uie  name  of  the  mdustry  as  it 
appears  in  the  s^^' 

What  is  its  Mnjor  Group  number?  (e.g..  Agricultural  Services  is  07)  


How  is  the  Miyor  Group  as  a  whole  described  in  the  SIC  (be  brief)? 


Ust  the  industries  that  are  grouped  with  the  one  you  have  diosen  and  pve  their  SIC 
classification  numbers.  In  your  smaH  group,  discuss  the  indns^  and  occupations 
that  you  would  expect  to  grow  or  decline  and  the  reasons  for  your  projections.  Place 
aplus(+),  minus  (-)  or  an  equal  (a)  next  to  the  industries  and  occupations  that  you 
have  listed  to  indicate  the  pattern  of  growth  or  decUne.  As  resources,  use  state  and 
national  projections,  eommcm  sense,  etc 


.number  ^number 

number  .  number 

Inumber  __  ^number 

.number   uumber 

number  .  ^number 


Ust  ten  occupations  found  in  these  industries: 


C!hoosc  a  spokesperson  to  report  your  findings  to  the  large  group. 
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Activity  #19 

Public  and  Private  Self 


of  AcHvUy:  Larige  group 
Teaching  OtJecHvHa): 

To  illustrate  cultural  differences  b>'  demonstrating  that  what  is  considered  to  be  a 
public  topic  in  one  culture  may  be  a  private  topic  in  anther. 

To  make  participants  more  aware  of  ^d  sensitive  to  cultural  differences. 

Behavioral  OkfeeHve(8): 

Given  quMtionnaires  that  list  a  variety  of  topics,  participants  will  check  responses  to 
indicate  their  public  or  private  views  on  the  subtjects  listed. 

Estimated  Time  to  Complete:  30  minutes 

Poinit  to  Introduce  Activity: 

L  We  cilen  assume  that  topics  we  consider  to  be  public  information  will  also  be 
ran^dered  publk  by  others;  therefore,  we  may  unintentionally  violate  the 
privacy  of  othera. 

2.  On  the  Tubli^Private  Questionnaire,"  check  ihe  topics  that  yoa  consider  to  be 
public  and  those  that  you  consider  to  be  private.  For  example,  the  first 
question  on  the  questionnaire  asks  you  abmit  your  views  on  religion.  If  you 
fWl  your  views  are  private,  meaning  that  you  can  tmly  disoiss  this  topic  with 
those  close  to  you,  mark  the  Primte  Column.  If  you  would  feel  comfortable  if 
your  views  on  religion  were  made  public,  check  tiie  Public  Cohimn. 

3.  We  will  discuss  our  differences  when  you  have  completed  the  questionnaire. 
Materiale  and  Preparation: 

1.  The  "Public/Private  Questionnaire"  from  the  Participant's  Guide  for  each 
participant. 

2.  The  definition  of  public  and  private  written  on  board  or  flip  ^art 
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AeUvUy: 

Participants  will  individually  complete  the  Public/Private  Questionnaires  and  discuss 
the  reinilts  in  a  large  groMp. 

Adaptationa: 

Additional  topics  related  to  career  development  could  be  added  to  the  questionnaire. 
Queatiom  fw  Dwcummmi; 

1.  How  many  people  checked  public  items  iv.  the  six  categories? 

2.  What  categories  had  the  fewest  number  of  public  checks?  Why? 

3.  Were  differences  found  iMtween  the  participants'  responses,  or  were  the 
responses  fairly  uniform?  VThy?  Why  not? 

4.  In  what  situations  might  we  find  a  greater  variance  in  responses?  Why? 

5.  What  are  the  implications  for  career  counseling? 

6.  What  is  the  effect  of  learning  about  individual  and  cultural  differences  and 
respecting  the  privacy  of  others? 

TitUner'a  Notes: 


Adapted  from  Pedersen,  P.  (1988),  A  Handbook  For  Developing  Muliicultrual 
Awareness.  Alexandria,  VA,  American  Association  for  Counseling  and  Development 
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Private/Public  Questionnaire 

Please  mark  each  of  the  following  topics  as: 

Private:  if  it  is  comfortable  to  discuss  on\y  with  intimates,  such  as  close  friends 
or  members  <^  your  immediate  fismily. 

Public:  if  it  is  comfortable  to  discuss  with  casual  fricnids,  acquaintances  or 
strangers 


Public 


Private 


L  What  I  think  and  ftel  about  my  religum. 

2.  My  views  on  Communism. 

3.  My  views  on  nidal  int^ratimi. 

4.  My  views  on  sexiial  mwality. 

5.  Tlie  things  I  regard  as  desiraUe  for  a 
person  to  be. 

1.  My  favorite  foods. 

2.  My  likes  and  dislikes  in  music. 

3.  My  favorite  reading  matter. 

4.  The  kinds  of  movies  and  tv  programs  I 
like  best. 

5.  Hie  kind    party  or  s^al  gathering  I 
like  best. 


1.  What  I  feel  are  my  shortcomings  that 
prevent  me  ilrom  getting  ahead. 

2.  What  I  feel  are  my  special  strong  points 
for  work. 

3.  My  ^Is  and  ambitions. 

How  I  feel  about  my  career* 

5.   How  I  realty  feel  about  the  people  I  woiic 
for  or  with. 


ERIC 
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Public 


Private 


Money 


I*   How  mud)  mcmey  I  make  at  woric. 

2.  Whether  or  not  I  owe  roon^. 

3.  My  total  financial  worth*, 

4«   My  most  presdng  need  for  money  rig^t 
now. 

5.   How  I  bud^t  my  money. 


1.  Aspects  of  my  personality  I  dislike. 

2.  Feelings  I  have  trouble  expressing  or 
Gontrotllng. 

3.  Facts  of  my  present  sex  life. 

4.  Things  I  feel  ashamed  or  guilty  about 

5.  Things  that  make  me  feel  proud« 


1.  My  feelings  about  my  face. 

2.  How  I  wish  I  looked* 

3.  My  feelings  about  parts  of  my  body. 

4.  My  past  illnesses  and  treatment 

5.  Feelings  about  my  sexual  inadequacies. 


Bo4y 


Source:  Pedereen,  P.  (1988).  A  Handbook  For  Developing  MuUicultrual  Awareness. 
Alexandria,  VA,  American  Association  for  Counseling  and  Development. 
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Activity  #20 

Label  Awareness 


Type  of  Aetiviiy:  Small  group 
Teaching  OkM^Hue(§): 

To  demcmstrate  how  eadi  of  us  may  wear  a  culturally  assigned  label  on  our  forehead. 
Behapiaral  Ol^thefs): 

Participants  will  be  more  aware  irf'how  culturally  as^gned  labels  influence  the  ways 
in  whidh  others  perceive  and  interact  with  us. 

SeiimatBd  Time  to  Cmnf^^  20  minutes 

Pointe  to  IntrvdMiee  Activity: 

1.  The  purpose  ai  this  activity  is  to  iHus^te  how  others  perceive  us  according 
to  oiur  cultural  bad^pround  or  group  identifioition. 

2«  Discuss  the  examples  of  lairing  that  you  have  seen  in  ^ur  own  life  or  in  the 
media. 

3.  Each  participant  will  have  a  label  placed  m  Us/her  forehead  or  back  with  a 
one  word  adjective  or  noun  to  describe  him^r.  He/she  will  not  know  what  the 
label  says. 

4  Break  into  small  groups  of  four  to  mx  and  discuss  an  araign^  topic,  e.g.,  the 
impact  of  more  women  in  the  work  forra^  for  10*15  minutes. 

5»  Interact  with  each  partidpant  in  your  group  as  if  the  label  assigned  to  him/her 
were  true,  e.g.,  INTELLIGENT,  HOMEMAKER,  TRANSIENT,  etc. 

8.  At  the  end  of  the  activity,  participants  will  fary  to  guess  what  their  labels  roig^t 
be. 

Materiale  and  Preparation: 

1.  Labels  for  participants  to  be  placed  on  their  foreheads  or  pinned  on  their 
hft^s,  such  as:  Im^t,  stupid,  homelesst  wealUiyi  uneducated,  teacher, 
sneaky,  at-ridc,  agreeable,  philosophical,  bus  driver,  school  principal 

2.  Select  an  interesting  topic  that  will  generate  group  discussion. 
Activity: 

Participants  will  break  up  into  small  groups  and  discuss  en  interesting  topic  for  15-20 
minutes.  Elach  participant  will  wear  a  lal^l  on  his/her  forehead;  the  oUiers  will  treat 
him/her  as  if  that  label  were  true.  The  participant  will  not  know  what  his/her  label 
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says.  When  tiie  disciission  period  ends,  eadi  partidpant  will  try  to  guess  what  his/her 
label  says.  Group  manors  will  then  reveal  their  labels  to  one  an^er  and  discuss 
their  feelings  during  this  exercise. 

AHaptaHoru: 

Could  be  done  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Could  repeat  activity  twice  with  a  dil&rent  label  for  each  p.  Jtidpant 
Que8ti<ma  for  Di$eu9Bion: 

1.  When  did  you  first  feel  that  ytm  had  a  spedaX  label? 

2.  What  happened  to  make  you  feel  that  you  had  a  positive  or  negative  label? 

3.  Did  you  try  to  do  anything  to  overcome  your  label?  If  so,  what?  Did  it  help? 

4.  What  were  your  feelings  as  the  discussitm  progressed? 

5.  How  might  this  be  a>ropared  to  real  life? 

6.  How  might  you  use  this  activity  in  your  work? 

7.  What  does  this  say  about  how  we  stereotype  individuals  to  fit  our 
expectations? 

Trttiner*$  Notee: 
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Activity  #21 

Decision  Making 


Type  of  AcHvUy:  Large  gmip 
Teaehing  OkjecHveiw): 

To  illustrate  individual  deferences  by  showing  that  what  seems  logical  to  one  j^rson 
may  not  seem  Ic^'cal  to  another  person. 

Behauiml  (^^tive(§): 

j^rtidpants  will  gain  an  understanding  of  individual  differences  in  how  decisions  are 
made. 

Participants  will  identify  the  decision  outcomes  and  be  aware  of  the  rationale 
surrounding  it 

Participants  wiU  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  decision  making  process  from 
another  cultural  perspective,  instead  of  from  their  own  jmint  of  view. 

Estimated  Time  to  Complete:    45  minutes 

Poinie  to  Iniroduee  Activity: 

1.  ^¥hat  seems  l^cal  to  c»ie  person  may  not  seem  logical  to  another. 

2.  Our  resource  person  for  this  activity  is  (introduce  s]Mak^).  Our  resource 
I^rson  will  describe  a  difficult  decision  in  his/her  life  wherein  pereonal  values 
were  an  important  (actor.  Our  ^^eaker  will  describe  the  t»ckground  and 
drcumstances  lading  up  to  his/her  final  decision. 

3.  After  he/she  has  completed  telling  you  about  his/her  decision  making 
experience,  you  will  have  Uie  opportunity  to  ask  him/her  any  questions  you 
may  have. 

4.  Our  resource  person  will  not  tell  what  his/her  final  decision  was.  We  will  ask 
each  participant  to:  1)  predict  the  resource  i^son's  final  decinon,  and,  2) 
provide  the  rationale  that  guided  Uie  decision.  (The  predi^ons  of  the 
I»rticipants  can  be  written  anonymously  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  be  given  orally 
in  a  large  group. 

6.  Our  resource  person  will  then  disclose  his/her  decision  and  the  rationale 
behind  it. 
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MaterUiU  and  PreptiratUm; 

L  A  rraource  person  who  is  willing  to  share  an  imiK>rtant  decision  makii^ 
experience  in  his/her  life  wherein  valtus  were  an  imi^rtant  f&ctor. 

2.   If  participants'  re^xmsM  are  written,  p^>er  and  p«id1s  will  be  needed.  If 
responses  are  given  orally,  a  board  or  flip  diart  to  record  them. 

AeHvUy: 

A  resource  person  who  is  cultural^  different  ftom  the  majority  <^the  partidpants  will 
disoiss  an  important  dedsimi  that  he/^e  has  m»ie  wherein  personal  values  were  an 
important  factor.  The  mmute  persmi  will  discuss  the  bad^round  and  dreumstances 
leading  iq>  to  the  dedsion.  The  final  dedsion  that  the  rra<mTce  persmi  made  will  not 
be  reveal^  The  i^rtidpants  can  ask  the  restwrce  person  questions  to  provide  them 
with  more  background,  but  th^  may  not  a^  questimis  relate  to  the  final  dedsion. 
The  iMotidpants  will  gue^  vAiat  the  final  dedsion  of  the  rraource  perwn  was  and  the 
rationale  fau^ind  it.  The  re«nxree  perron  will  then  share  his/her  dedsion  and  the 
reasons  belund  it  with  the  partidpants. 

Adaptations: 

More  than  one  r^urce  persm  ctmld  address  the  group. 
Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  Why  did  you  guess  that  the  resmxrce  persm  came  to  a  particular  decision? 

2.  How  does  the  resource  person's  badsground  rdate  to  your  guess? 

3.  Has  your  background  been  a  factor  in  your  dedsion  making?  To  what  extont? 

4.  Are  there  universally  "right"  or  "wrong"  patterns  of  logic  leading  to  dedsion 
making?  What  evid^ce  can  you  offer? 

5.  How  cftn  individual  difTerences  in  logical  decision  making  affect  career 
counseling? 

6.  How  might  you  use  this  exercise  in  your  work? 
Trainer^B  Note^: 
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Activity  #22 


Past  Challenges 


t^ipeofAcHvify:  Individual 
Teaming  Oi(^Hv^»): 

To  illustrate  the  st^s  in  wie's  decision  making  process. 
Behavioral  (HtJeetMg): 

The  participants  will  reflect  upon  difficult  or  important  decisions  that  have  resulted 
in  nugor  dianges  in  their  lives.  By  recalling  the  steps  in  their  decision  mnking 
processes  and  the  outcomes  d  their  detisions,  the  participants  will  be  better  able  to 
help  their  clients  make  career-related  decisions  based  on  their  own  past  experiences. 

Batimated  Time  to  Coi^ete:  20  minutes 

Pointa  to  Introduce  AetUtit!^ 

L  At  one  time  or  another^  most  of  us  have  b^ik^  with  makii^  a  difficult  or 
important  deei»on  that  had  a  n^jor  imp^  on  our  lives.  During  this  activity 
we  will  review  <me  ai  those  ^dsions  and  the  pro^s  we  went  throufi^  in 
making  it  We  will  locJc  for  any  ^milarities  b^e«i  that  dwisi(m  and  the 
dedsions  you  are  currently  considering  sbwxi  carmr  dianges. 

2.  Find  the  worksheet  "Fast  Challenges."  Please  answer  the  12  questions  and  we 
will  discuss  them  when  you  are  finished. 

Materiala  and  Preparation: 

1.  Participants  will  need  the  "Past  Challenge"  worksheet 

2.  A  board  or  flip  diart  on  which  to  list  common  decision  making  steps  and 
outcomes. 

Activity: 

The  participants  will  answer  12  questions  fh>m  the  Tast  Challenges'*  Worksheet  about 
difficult  or  important  ded^tms  they  have  made  that  resulted  in  nu^or  changes  in  their 
lives.  The  participants  will  share  their  experiences  in  a  large  group  discussion. 

Adaptations: 

Participants  a>uld  discuss  the  questions  in  pairs. 
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h  From  your  own  experienee,  what  steps  in  the  decision  making  process  did  you 
find  to  be  the  most  difficult? 

2.  What  hel{^  yoa  to  readi  your  decisiMi?   What  assistance  is  generally 
available  to  people  who  are  s^iass^ing  to  make  decisions? 

3.  What  specific  roles  can  career  development  facilitators  play  to  assist  their 
clients  in  the  dedsicm  making  process? 

4.  Does  culture  play  a  role  in  tiie  dedsicm  making  proc^?  How? 

6.  What  differences  and  dmilarities  in  dedntm  making  have  you  found  in  your 
work? 

6.   Is  there  anything  that  career  development  fadlitators  should  avoid  doing  in 
their  efforts  to  help  their  clients? 

Traiiier*i  Notev 
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Past  Challenges 

Directions 

Take  a  few  minutes  to  think  about  a  »tuaUon  in  which  you  were  faced  with  a  difficult 
or  iinp<»rtant  decison  that  involve  a  major  diange  in  the  direction  of  your  life.  After 
yoa  have  identified  the  issue,  proceed  with  the  fbllowing  12  (luestions, 

1.  What  was  the  ded&on? 

2.  What  m^r  diange  did  the  decision  involve? 

3.  Did  the  decidon  represait  a  loss  or  gain  for  you?  For  another  individual? 
Why?  How? 

4.  What  were  your  feelings  at  the  time  you  were  initially  aware  of  your  need  to 
make  the  decision? 

5.  Did  your  fbelings  remain  the  same  or  did  they  change  during  the  decision 
process? 

6.  How  did  you  proceed  in  making  the  decision? 

7.  Did  anyone  help  you  in  the  decision  making  proems?  Who?  How? 

8.  What  was  the  outcome  of  the  decision? 

9.  How  did  you  fed  about  yourself  after  you  made  the  decision?  Why? 

10.  If  you  had  an  opi^rtunity  to  remake  the  dedsion,  would  you  make  any 
changes?  What  dianges,  if  any? 

11.  Do  you  see  any  similarities  between  the  way  you  handled  the  past  decision  and 
the  way  you  are  handling  your  current  decision  about  a  rareer  change? 

12.  What  did  you  learn  from  Uie  past  decision  making  process  that  could  be 
applied  to  y<mr  present  aituation? 

Adapted  from  Loretta  Bradley,  Counaelir^  Midlife  Career  Changers,  NCDA,  1990. 
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Career  Lifeline 


Activity  «23 


TypmofAeHvify:  Individual 
Teaching  Ok^eeHve($): 

To  help  partidpants  identify  their  past,  present  and  fUture  career  paths.  To  illustrate 
how  this  exercise  can *'*st^  with  clients  in  career  counseling. 

Behavioral  OkMcHoeia): 

Participants  will  be  more  aware  of  the  direetitms  their  careers  have  taken  in  the  past 
and  the  risks  that  were  inv<^ved  in  makii^  wrtain  didces.  As  a  r^ult  (Previewing 
their  career  lifelines,  participants  will  be  better  able  to  make  ftiture  career  decisions. 

Batimafed  Time  to  Complete:  30  minutes 

Pointa  to  Introduce  Activity: 

1.  The  purpose  d  this  activity  is  to  help  ^u  identify  your  i^t,  present  and 
ftiture  career  |»ths. 

2.  nhistrate  how  to  draw  approximate  time  linM  of  a  person's  paid  work  life  on 
the  board  with  a  horizoital  line,  u^g  10  :^ar  intervals  up  to  eighty  years. 


0      10      20      30     40      50     60     70  80 

The  trainer  should  use  his^er  own  car^r  experiai^  ob  an  example. 

3.  At  the  approximate  point  on  the  line,  Uheii  the  time  whoi  your  career  b^an 
with  a  CB.  At  the  time  when  you  anticipate  your  ftiU-time  career  to  end«  mark 
a  CE.  Place  an  X  «i  the  continuum  to  indicate  where  you  are  now. 

4.  Use  felt  tip  markers  to  identify  and  illustrate  the  fdlowing: 

a.  Your  best  career  d^sitm  in  gr^s 

b.  Your  worrt  car^  d^sion  in  red 

c.  Greatest  career  ri^  ever  takBa  in  ydlow 

d.  Ol»tacle(s}  that  preventMi  you  firom  making  a  career  mo>^  you  wanted 
in  red 

e.  Career  i^Mttades  that  3^  overrame  in  gre^ 

f.  A  lud^  break  in  grron 

g.  A  person  who  helped  you  in  green 

h.  Your  future  career  goals  in  green 

i.  A  critical  decision  in  the  fUture  in  yellow 

j.  Something  holding  you  l»ck  at  the  prraent  time  in  red. 

5.  All  green  entries  should  be  made  above  the  line;  all  red  entries  below  the  line, 
and  all  yellow  enUies  on  the  line. 
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Materiali  and  Preparation: 

1.  Large  pieces  of  paper  to  make  horismtal  time  lines. 

2.  Be  prepared  or  have  a  horisontal  time  line  drawn  on  the  board  as  an 
iDustratiai. 

3.  A  red,  green  and  yellow  felt  tip  marker  for  each  participant 
AeHvUy: 

Participants  will  draw  carrar  lifelines  showing  their  past  lives  and  iiiture  career  plans, 
indicating  both  {wsitive  and  ne^tive  directirais  that  have  be^  taken. 

Participants  wiW  Uien  break  into  pairs  and  discuss  their  career  lines. 

AdapUMonK 

Participants  could  include  more  or  less  (m  their  career  lines,  such  as  hi^est  salary 
Mrned,  greatest  respondbilities,  etc 

QuetHona  far  DiscuaeUm: 

1.  Did  you  have  any  d^culty  in  dedding  what  items  ^ould  be  placed  above  the 
line  in  green?  Below  the  line  in  red?  Why? 

2.  Were  the  risks  that  you  took  in  the  past  worthwhile~did  they  pay  off  in  some 
way? 

3.  Would  you  consider  taking  risks  again?  Why?  Why  not? 

4.  Can  you  clearly  see  where  you  are  headed? 

5.  Could  you  change  directions  if  necessary?  Why?  Why  not? 

6.  Does  your  career  lifeline  iKnnt  out  anything  to  you? 

7.  What  differences  do  you  see  among  yourselv^  in  tiie  ways  in  which  you  look 
at  tiie  risks  you've  taken  and  the  impact  of  those  risks  on  your  careers? 

8.  How  would  an  adult  rareer  development  theorist  stich  as  Donald  Super  look 
at  the  career  lifeline? 

9.  How  might  you  use  this  activity  with  your  clients? 
livUners  Notes: 
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Activity  #2« 

Sex  Role  Commandments 


TypeofActUii^:  Individual 
Teaching  Okh«Ho€(a): 

To  illustrate  how  people  learn  their  sex  rdes  firom  thdr  parents  as  they  are  growi*  g 
up. 

Participants  will  Ust  t»i  eommandnmits  that  their  mothers,  older  asters, 
grandmothers  or  significant  female  role  models  gave  them  about  being  boys/girls. 
They  will  list  t«i  coromandm^its  that  their  fothers,  older  brothers,  grandfathers  or 
significant  male  role  modds  gave  them  about  being  boya/^s. 

Swtimaied  Time  to  Co^^ete:  30  minutes 

PointB  to  Imtroduee  AeOviiy: 

1.  Parrots  typically  give  a  variety  commandments  that  influence  the  behavior 
of  their  chUdren.  Sharing  thi^  commandments  with  others  can  increase  our 
understanding  <^  mirselvra,  others  and  culture  nonns. 

2.  Please  find  tiie  "Sez  Role  Commandments"  work  sheet  You  will  have  ten 
minute  to  complete  your  Hst  ci  commandmMts.  We  will  discuss  our 
re^Mmses  in  a  lar^  group  to  compare  similarities  and  diflforences  in  sex  role 
commandments. 

JiatetialM  and  PreporaHom 

L  "Our  Mothers'  and  Fathers'  Sex  Role  Commandments"  work  sheet 
AeUoUy: 

After  a  brief  introduction  by  the  trainer,  the  partidpanta  will  have  ten  minutes  to 
complete  "Sex  Role  Comman<hnents"  work  sheet  The  commandments  listed  by  the 
participants  will  then  be  discussed  by  the  lai|pe  group. 

AxU^ttatiom: 

The  list  could  also  include  commandments  learned  in  school,  from  i»er  groups  or 
religious  grotqts. 

Quewtions  for  Digeuaiom 

1.  Was  it  easy  or  difficult  for  you  to  remember  the  iTonimandments  that  you  have 
listed?  Why?  Why  not? 
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2.  Were  you  surprised  by  these  commandments  in  any  way?  In  your  opinion, 
were  there  too  many  or  too  few  oommandments?  Why?  Why  not? 

3.  What  eommandnients  have  y<m  (mr  have  you  not)  handed  down  to  your 
children  or  other  young  people  that  yoamishtinflnenoe?  Why?  Why  not? 

4.  Do  you  feel  that  your  Ufa  was  enriehed  or  restrieted  by  any  of  the  sex  role 
eomniandments  that  you  have  listed?  Why?  Why  not? 

5.  What  commandments  etmtinue  to  infhxenee  yimr  life? 

6.  Have  you  adopted  any  new  commandments?  What  are  they? 

7.  How  tan  career  (bvelopment  fkdlitatmrs  hdp  their  clients  recognize  sex  role 
stereotypes  and  Uie  barriers  they  may  impose  in  career  development? 

8.  How  are  these  commamfanents  evident  in  the  work  place  today? 
Trainer*g  NoteK 
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Sex  Role  Conunandments 


III  1 1 


The  dbjeetivB  of  this  exercise  is  to  help  you  uoderstand  how  ym  learned  sex  roles  as 
part  <^  growing  up. 

Directions:  Ust  ten  commandments  that  your  mother,  older  sisters,  grandmothers  or 
significant  female  role  models  gave  you  about  being  a  boy/girl. 

1.   

2.   ;  

3.   ^  

4.  

6.   

6.  

7.   —  

8.   -  

9.  .  , 

10  

List  ten  commandmwits  that  your  father,  older  Invthers,  grandfa^ers  or  significant 
male  role  models  gave  you  about  being  a  boy/girl. 

L   ^  .  

2.   „  

3.  

4.  

6.   ^  

6.  „ 

7.   

8.   

9.  

10  

From  Beyond  Sex  Hofe«,  Sar^t,  1985.  I 
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Activity  «25 

Sentence  Completions 


*r^ofAetivUy:  Large  Group 
Teaching  OkhcHve($): 

To  illustrate  the  sex  role  expectations  that  many  of  us  maintain. 
BehavionU  O^Jeetiwft): 

Participants  will  become  more  aware  of  thdr  sex  role  sterrotypes  and  seek  to  eliminate 
them  in  tiseir  career  counseling. 

Estimated  7%me  to  Ccmpiet9!  SM)  minute 
Pointt  io  Introdaee  AetivUjf: 

1.  FrequraUy  people  organize  th«r  behaviors  around  "iftioulds"  finr  themselves 
and  their  exi^rtations  ai  oAefs,  SometioMS  we  are  not  conscious  of  the 
"shoolds**  we  cairy  with  us  that  can  lock  us  into  certain  ways  of  thinking  and 
behaving. 

2.  One  way  to  hums  sonM  <^  these  esqieetationB  and  fadings  about  others  is 
to  60  wme  rapid  verl»l  free  associations  by  completing  sentei^s  that  are 
started  for  us.  We  will  do  some  of  these  frra  awodatiims  in  the  laige  group 
for  approximately  live  minutes.  We  win  discuss  our  rss^ses  after  that  time. 

3.  We  win  begin  15  sentoices  with  a  word  or  two  and  ask  you  to  quiddy  shout 
<mt  a  few  words  to  complete  the  veibal  aModatkms.  For  e»unple,  when  you 
hear  a  noun  «ich  as  "teadiers,**  please  complete  the  sentence  with  the  first 
thou^ts  that  amse  to  your  mind  about  teadiors. 

Materials  and  Preparation: 

1.  Askforavolunteerthatcan  write  very  quickfy  to  record  the  vetbal  responses, 
or  iree  associations,  of  the  participants. 

2.  Ask  the  participants  to  free  associate  words  in  eadi  of  the  Mowing  categories: 


a. 

Sii^e  mothers 

f. 

Businesswomen 

k. 

b. 

Biale  nurses 

g- 

B^elors 

I 

c. 

Divorced  women 

h. 

Old  women 

m. 

4' 

Secretaries 

« 

I. 

House  husbands 

n. 

e. 

Truck  drivers 

j- 

Blondes 

0. 

Male  bosses 
Married  women 
Female  basketball  oaachi 
Male  basketball  coaches 
BusinomMn 
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Activity: 

Partaeipants  will  be  a^ed  to  complete  sentenm  by  free  associating  V8rt»]  responses  to  the 
sMitence  sublet  Uiat  are  Mlled  out  1^  the  trainer.  After  the  sentoices  have  had  several 
completions  dfered  fay  the  i»rticipants»  the  large  group  will  discuss  the  free  associations  that 
were  called  out  by  the  paitidpants,  with  attentton  given  to  the  presence  or  lack  of  sex  role 
expectations  and  ^reotyping. 

AdaptatioFiM: 

Participants  o>uld  write  their  sentenra  completions  and  discuss  them  afterwanL 
QueaticnM  pMr  Di^uMion: 

1.  Were  you  surprised  by  some    the  assMiatims  that  you  made?  WhyAvhy  not? 

2.  Where  do  these  "shoukis"  and  expectations  of  other  come  from? 

3.  Do  these  stereotyi^s  of  others  incr^ise  or  decrease  with  age  or  experience? 

4.  Why  is  it  imiM)rtant  for  career  counselors  to  be  aware  of  stereotyping? 

5.  What  skills  must  counselors  develop  to  move  beyond  s  tereotyping  when  working  with 
their  cHoits? 

6.  How  can  a  client's  potential  be  affected  by  stereotyping? 
Trainer's  Notes: 
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Activity*^ 

What  Do  You  Know  About  Women  in  the  WoA  Force? 


JS^ofAeH^iy:  Individual 
Teaching  Ol(^tive(9): 

To  make  participants  more  aware  of  the  working  conditions  of  women. 
Behavioral  (Xji^etivefB): 

Participants  will  take  a  quiz,  'IVhat  Do  You  Know  About  Women  in  the  Work  Forcer 

E$iimated  Time  to  Com/^te:    30  minutes 

Poini^  io  Introdu^  AetioUy: 

L  Muiy  {wople  are  unaware  <^  Uie  role  women  play  in  today's  work  place.  To 
test  your  knowledge,  please  take  the  quis,  'What  Do  You  Kiow  About  Women 
in  Uie  Work  Forcef.  This  is  a  self-test;  your  score  need  not  be  reported.  We 
win  use  the  quiz  for  disctusion  purposes  when  you  have  completed  it. 

Mti^riaia  and  Pr^Htration: 

1.  Participants  will  ne^  pencils  and  'What  Do  You  Know  About  Women  in  the 
Work  Forcer 

2.  A  board  or  flip  chart  on  which  to  write  the  answers  to  the  quiz. 

3.  Answers  to  quiz: 

L  (d)  69%,  8.  (b)  $14,485,  15.  (c)  62%, 

2.  (a)  35^  years,  9.  (a)  $17^19,  16.  (a)  44.7%, 

3.  Cb)68%,  10.  (d)  ^,187,  17.  (d)^, 

4.  (c)  29.3  years,  11.  (a)  $26,045,  18.  (d)  9%, 

5.  (d)SO%,  12.(d)$.70,  19.(b)63%, 

6.  (e)  46%,  13.  (e)  30%.  20.  (d)  33% 

7.  (8)127,228,  14.(c)56%, 

(Source:  UJ3.  Departaient  of  Labor  Women's  Bureau,  No.  ^2,  September,  1990} 
Aetiviiy! 

Participants  will  take  a  self-quiz,  "What  Do  Ymx  Know  About  Women  in  the  Woric 
Fbteer  ftpm  the  ParUdpant^s  Guide.  Use  answers  to  the  quiz  will  be  given  and 
disensied  in  a  Uurge  group. 
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AdapMiems 

Questions  could  be  added  to  the  quiz  to  reflect  new  information  or  local  conditions. 
iQueMtiotu  fn"  J^KmMtion: 

1.  What  facts  surprised  you  the  most  from  the  quiz?  What  surprised  you  the 
least?  Why?  Why  not? 

2.  What  facts  best  describe  situations  that  you  have  encountered? 

3.  What  figures  indicate  the  Teminization  of  Povertyr 

4.  What  figures  indicate  the  conditions  of  minority  woriung  women? 
6.  What  statistics  illustrate  occupational  segregation? 

6.  What  a^ons  could  be  taken  to  improve  eonditions  for  working  women?  Will 
these  actions  be  tidcen?  Byviiom?  How?  When? 

7.  What  fiiture  do  you  envisi^i  for  working  women  in  the  year  2000? 

8.  How  can  you  use  Uiis  infbrmaUon  with  your  clients? 
Trainer^  Notes: 
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What  Do  You  Know  About  Women  in  the  Work  Force? 

Is  your  awarMtess  wom^i  in  the  wwk  force  increasing?  Here  are  some  questions 
to  test  your  knowledge.  Circle  the  answer  that  you  think  is  correct 

L  In  1989,  the  i>ercentage  of  all  women,  ages  18  to  64,  who  were  in  the  labor  force. 

a.  50%  b.  60%  c.  45%  d.  69% 

2.  In  this  age  group,  76%  of  the  women  are  w(»^ing, 
a.  35-44  b.  45-54  c  25-34  d.  16-24 

3.  Althou^  most  women  workers  are  employed  AUI-time,  what  percmtage  of  all  part- 
time  workers  are  women? 

a.  45%  b.  68%  c.  75%  d.  50% 

4.  The  average  woman  worker  of  16  yrars    age  between  1970-80  «)u]d  expect  to 
spend  how  many  years  of  her  life  in  the  work  force? 

a.  20.2  b.  24.5  c  29.3  d.  32.5 

5.  Among  black  workers,  what  jwrcentage  are  women? 
a.  35%  b.  42%  c  30%  d.  50% 

6.  Among  white  workers,  what  perrontage  are  women? 
a.  37%  b.  55%  c  45%  d  40% 

7.  In  1988,  the  median  income  for  white  men  working  year-roimd  and  full-time  was: 
a.  $27,228  b.  $22,429  c.  $19,405  d.  $29,998 

8.  In  1988,  the  median  income  for  Hispanic  women  working  year-round  and  full-time 
was: 

a.  $16,424  b.  $14,486  c  $18,093  d.  $12,029 

9.  In  1988,  the  median  income  for  white  women  working  year-round  and  full-time 
was: 

a.  $17,819  b.  ^0,413  c  $15,423  d.  ^1,567 

10.  In  1988,  the  median  income  for  women  who  had  completed  four  years  of  rollege 
was: 

a.  $21,899  b.  $19,038  c  $29,765  d.  $25,187 
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11.  In  1988,  the  n^dian  incomd  fbr  men  who  had  a  high  school  diploma  was: 
a.  $28,045  h.  $^^9,413  c.  $23*788  d.  $31,129 

12.  Wh«i  19^  ni«iian  wmkiy  earnings  d  fiill-tame  wage  and  salaiy  woriiere  were 
com{>ared,  the  avera^  w(»nan  earned  how  many  cents  compared  to  every  dollar 
earned  by  Uie  avov^  man? 

a.  $.65  b.  $.60  e.  $.75  d.  $.70 

13.  More  women  are  dioosing  to  rtart  their  own  badnesses  Womb's  share  of  all  non- 
form  sole  pn^netor^ii»  rose  to  whi^  {»rcait  in  1986? 

a.  15%  b.  22%  c  30%  d.  39% 

14.  What  percentage  of  nwthers  with  preschoolers  (children  under  6  years)  was  in  the 
labor  force  in  1988? 

a.  20%  b.  45%  c  56%  d.  38% 

15.  Of  all  persons  over  16  years  of  age  wiUi  poverty  level  ina)me8  in  1988,  what 
percentage  were  women? 

a.  34%  b.  41%  c  62%  71% 

16.  In  1988,  the  poverty  rate  for  all  &miUes  maintained  by  women  with  children 
under  the  age  €i  18  was: 

a.  44.7%  b,  36.2%  c  50.3%  d.  26.3% 

17.  In  1989,  women  representml  what  i^rcentage  c€  administrative  support  (clerical) 
workers? 

a.  66.1%  b.  68.9%  c.  76.8%  d.  80.0% 

18.  In  1989,  women  represented  what  percmtage  of  precision  production,  craft  and 
repair  woricers? 

a  16.4%  bu  21.2%  e.  3.2%  d.  9.0% 

19.  In  1988,  the  percmtage  of  all  poor  families  that  were  maintained  by  women: 
a  35%  b.  53%  c  47%  d.  61% 

20.  The  1989  unemployment  rate  for  black  fem^e  teenagers,  from  16-19  yean,  was: 
a  20.7%  b.  18.5%  e.  26.4%  d.  33.0% 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Women's  Bureau,  No.  90-2,  Sept,  1990. 
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Activity  «27 


Gender  Equity 

Typ€  of  Activity:  Individual 
Teachiag  Oitfeetive($): 

To  identify  some  of  the  trends  in  bu8ii*t»ss,  industiy  and  society  that  support  the  need 
to  ai^ew  gwder  equity. 

Behaviwvl  (XJectigfe(9): 

Partieipants  will  list  at  least  five  trends  in  business,  industiy  and  society  that  support 
the  need  to  achieve  gander  e<iuity. 

Participants  wiH  become  more  aware  of  gender  equity  issues  as  they  affect  their 
elimts. 

RgtimaUd  Time  to  Compter  20  minutes 
Pointa  to  bUroduce  Aetiviiy: 

L  Hie  un«{ua]  treataient  of  women  in  the  work  place  has  b^ome  costiy  to 
bosinMa,  indnrtry  and  our  SMiety  as  a  whole.  Discriminatory  editions  can 
no  longer  be  ignore!;  tiiere  are  many  ti^ds  in  Inisiness  and  industry  today 
that  8iq>port  Uie  need  to  achieve  g«i(^  equity. 

2.  Hiink  about  the  social,  political  and  economic  dianges  that  haiw  taken  place 
in  the  last  f^w  decays;  think  of  tl^  chaises  that  are  ahead.  What  trends  in 
business  and  industry  support  iner^ised  o^wrtonities  fbr  w^en?  How  do 
these  trends  8up|N»rt  gender  equity  in  the  work  place? 

3.  Please  list  at  least  five  of  these  trends  on  a  piece  of  paper.  You  have  ten 
minute  to  compile  your  list 

4.  We  w^ll  list  the  trends  on  the  board  and  discuss  them  as  a  large  group. 
MateriaU  and  Preparation: 

1.  Have  a  brard  or  flip  chart  on  whidi  to  list  ^e  trends. 

2.  Be  prepare  with  your  own  list  of  trends  to  incorporate  into  the  discussion  in 
the  ev«it  that  they  are  not  listed  by  the  participants,  such  as:  more  women 
in  the  work  fince,  more  serv^  jobs,  a  need  fbr  educated/skilled^trained 
workers,  a  decline  in  the  number  (^workers  entering  the  work  fbree,  the  aging 
^the  work  force,  more  female  consumers,  women  more  politically  conscious, 
more  businesses  catering  to  female  cHents,  legislation  to  promote  gender 
equity,  more  women  moving  into  managinnait  p08iti<His,  gender  equity 
education,  wider  acceptance  ci  women  in  the  work  place,  women  better 
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educated  and  trained,  more  oceui>ation8  now  op«i  to  women,  more  women 
supporting  famili^  etc- 


3.  Be  sure  to  l»ing  out  the  changes  necessaiy  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
working  women,  sadi  as:  work  rite  day  care  for  d^>endent8,  flexiUe 
sdieduling,  policies  guaranteeing  parental  leave,  prote^ion  fVom  sexual 
harassment,  equity  in  pay  and  promotional  prai^MS,  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  different  communication/management  styles  of  m&i  and 
women. 

A/jHvUy: 

Alter  a  brief  intn>ducti(m  from  the  trainer,  tlw  i»r^;ipant8  will  list  the  trends  in 
business,  industiy  and  society  that  support  the  need  to  achimre  gender  eqidty.  "niese 
trends  will  be  summarized,  written  on  the  board  and  discuss^  in  a  large  group. 

Adapiaiionti 

This  exercise  could  be  done  by  listing  trends  in  burials,  industiy  and  society  that 
support  the  need  &r.  tedmical  education,  mulilculturBl  counseling,  increased 
opiM>rtunitiM  for  qtedal  populations  such  as:  minoritiM,  diildren  at-risk,  older  adults, 
persons  with  disataUtiM,  ^ 

Queitioju  for  DUeuatitm: 

1.  What  tomds  in  business,  indus^  and  society  support  the  need  to  achieve 
gender  Huity? 

2.  What  dsanges  in  the  work  place  do  you  foresee  as  a  result  of  greater  gender 
Mimty? 

3.  What  could  career  development  focilitators  do  to  promote  gender  equity? 

4.  What  (^>ligations  do  career  development  fiidlitators  have  to  promote  goider 
equity? 

TrainBr*»  Noies: 
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Walk  in  My  Shoes 


Activity  #28 


TypeofActUiUy:  Small  group 
Teaehiag  Ok^Hve(a): 

To  make  the  participants  mon  sensitive  to  and  aware  of  the  challenges  persons  with 
disalnlities  must  meet  in  the  woik  place. 

To  create  an  awareness  of  the  adaptatira^  that  can  be  made  in  the  work  place  to 
accommodate  the  needs  <tf  persons  witii  disabilities. 

Behavioral  C^iMetkt9(§): 

Ilie  participants  will  place  themsehres  in  the  roles  of  persons  with  different 
disabilities.  Th^r  will  Ust  the  ways  in  whidi  their  work  places  could  be  altered  to 
accommodate  their  needs. 

Sitimaied  Time  io  Cag^e^  45  minutes 

Ptdntt  to  Introdaee  AetivUy: 

1.  During  this  activity  you  will  pla^  yourself  in  the  role  of  a  person  with  a 
n>eeific  disability.  Ym  must  imagine  that  your  1^  has  been  suddenly  changed 
^  an  autom^e  accident  or  a  medkal  diagnosis.  What  effb^  would  your 
fflsalality  have  on  your  present  career?  What  adaptations  would  be  necessary 
for  yott  to  continue  in  your  present  woik  role?  Each  small  group  will  discuss 
the  implications  of  the  disability  that  they  are  ass^^  and  create  a  Ust  of 
adaptations  that  would  be  necenasy  fcr  them  to  do  their  After  20 
minutes,  we  win  discuM  ytmr  findfa^  in  a  large  group 

2.  In  your  discussion,  please  r^all  the  mandates  of  the  Americans  with 
DisabiHtiesActofl990. 

MaiwidU  and  Preparatioju 

1.       Participants  will  need  to  be  assigned  a  scenario  from  "Walk  in  My  Shoes." 
work^Mt 

S,****"  ^  groups,  the  participants  will  take  on  the  roles  of  persons 
with  dis^hties.  They  wiH  make  a  Ust  of  the  adaptations  that  would  be  needed  in 
their  work  places  to  enable  them  to  continue  in  their  present  roles. 
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Short  scenariM  could  be  written  deseribing  different  disabilities. 
Participants  could  work  individually. 

Using  the  scenarios  of  disal^ties,  the  participants  could  research  altemative  career 
choices  using  lito  market  ^ifonnation. 

Ajfter  the  li^  of  adaptations  are  made,  the  participants  could  n^e  play  their  requests 
to  their  aiq>loyer8  regarding  the  adaptations  needed. 

Que§tion§  fbr  Diseumion: 

1.  Howdidyi»ifeelasyoutod(<mtherDleofapweon  withdisalnlito?  Would 
sona^anyAdl  of  the  (&afailiti«i  affiwt  y<rar  krvd  id  self-coiifidMiGe?  In  what 
ways?  Why?  Why  not? 

2.  How  would  the  disabilities  affect  your  social  life?  Would  your  (Hands  remain 
the  same  or  would  they  change? 

3.  What  work  place  adhptations  would  be  nectary?  Would  yoo  anticipate  any 
probtems,  SMh  as  ftinding  or  supervisory  support?  Why?  Why  not? 

4.  Whatwofktasks^ifany,  do  you  feel  that  you  would  be  un^  to  complete, 
d«vtte  the  avaikiUe  modifications?  How  mi^t  this  aflfect  your  job? 

6.  How  has  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  opened  domfer  persons 
withdisaUUties? 

6.  How  can  you  incorporate  the /DA  into  your  career  counseling  of  persms  with 
disalrilities? 

Trainer^  Noi^ 
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Walk  in  My  Shoes 

Directioiu:  Eaeh  smaXi  group  ^ould  worli  with  a  diflferoit  scenario.  Placing 
themselves  in  the  roles  of  the  persons  with  disal^ties,  the  group  ^oold  make  a  list 
of  the  ways  thdr  present  career  would  be  aibcted  and  the  ways  in  which  their  work 
places  would  newi  to  be  adapted  in  order  to  accommodate  their  needs. 

1.  As  a  result  of  an  automobile  acdiknt,  you  have  Irat  the  lue  of  hc^  legs  and  are 
now  confined  to  a  wheeldiair. 

2.  As  a  result  of  a  head  trauma  suffered  in  a  bicyde  (all,  you  are  now  subject  to 
convulsive  epileptic  seizures. 

3.  Your  visiwi  has  l»en  severely  impaired  as  a  result  of  cataracts. 

4.  You  have  developed  an  asthmatic  cmdition.   You  need  to  carry  an  inhaler, 
medication,  and  be  alert  for  allergic  reactions  ai  sSL  tim^. 

5.  Your  cancerous  larynx  has  been  surgical^  removed.  You  niust  speak  through  an 
artificial  vdce  box. 

6.  Your  hearing  is  impaired  due  to  a  severe  re^iratory  infection. 

7.  After  suffering  a  strdte,  you  have  po^  handwriting  and  written  work  is  difficult 
for  you. 

8.  You  have  a  dironic  disease  that  makes  it  ^infbl  and  difficult  for  you  to  move  your 

Quegfiont  for  DUcunUm: 

L  How  did  you  fed  as  you  to^  on  the  roles  ofa  persons  with  disabilities?  Would 
s«ne^any/an  of  the  disal^Iities  afil»ct  your  level  of  self-confidence?  In  i^at 
ways?  Why/why  not? 

2.  How  would  the  disabilities  affiB^  your  social  life?  Would  your  friends  remain 
the  same  or  would  they  ^anp? 

3.  in  what  ways  mi^t  you  experience  growth  as  a  person  with  a  disability? 

4.  What  woric  place  adaptatiois  would  be  neeessaiy?  Woukl  you  anticipate  any 
pr^lems,  sud)  as  fiindix^  supervisoiy  supportt  etc.?  Why?  Wfcy  not? 

5.  What  work  tasks,  if  any,  do  you  itol  that  you  would  be  unaUe  to  complete, 
despite  the  availaUe  modifications?  How  mi|^t  this  affbct  your  job? 

6.  How  has  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  opened  doors  for  persons 
with  disabilitiM? 

7.  How  can  you  incorporate  the  ADA  into  your  career  counseling  of  pers«i8  with 
disa^ities? 
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Activity  «29 

The  Most  That  I  Think  I  Could  Handle 


T^pe  €tfAct^iy:  Individual 
Teaching  Okh^Hue(9): 

To  demonstrate  an  activity  that  can  be  used  to  assess  and  build  the  self-confidence  of 
diildren  at-risk, 

BefMviorai  OiifeeiUfefa): 

Given  the  worksheet.  "The  Most  That  I  Think  I  CouM  Handle,"  the  participants  will 
take  on  the  roles  of  at-risk  students  and  answer  questions  that  are  related  to  their 
personally  perceived  caii^lnlities  in  sdiooU  social  mtuatkms  and  fiiture  job  seardies. 
The  participants  will  assess  levols  of  self-confidence  of  at-risk  students  in  the 
siUiations  that  are  described. 

SBtimated  Time  to  C^i^eie:  ^minutes 
Pointa  to  introduce  Activity: 

1,  The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  hdp  us  understand  how  diildren  at-risk 
would  assess  their  capabilities  in  certain  sdiool,  social  and  job  search 
situations  by  answering  the  questions,  "The  Mort  That  I  Think  I  Could 
Handle." 

2.  You  will  have  five  to  ten  minutes  to  answer  Uie  quertions  on  the  work  sheet 
We  will  discuss  your  answers  in  a  large  group  after  that  time. 

Uateriale  and  Preparatitm! 

1,  ParticipanU  will  need  "The  Most  That  I  Think  I  CouM  Handle." 

2.  A  board  or  flip  chart  on  which  to  list  strategies  for  building  self  confidence  in 
specific  areas  of  con»m,  such  as  sfwaking  in  fnnt  of  an  audimce. 

AcHuity: 

Taking  on  the  roles  of  children  at-risk,  the  participants  win  answer  the  questions  finom 
The  Most  Hiat  I  Think  I  Could  Htndle",  a  brief  self-assearaient  of  their  self- 
confidence  in  school,  social  and  job  sear^  »tuations.  After  the  que^ons  have  been 
answered,  the  jmrticipants  will  discuss  them  in  a  large  grmp  and  identify  simie 
strat^es  for  building  self-esteem, 

AdapUUionK 

Questions  could  be  designed  for  any  special  needs  group,  persons  with  disabilities, 
older  adults,  displaced  homemakers,  teen  parents,  etc 
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Quettion*  far  Discunion: 

L  How  did  you  feel  about  yourself  after  answering  th«  questions?  Why? 

2.  In  what  areas  do  you  have  the  most  self-confidence?  Why?  In  what  areas  do 
you  have  the  least?  Why? 

3.  Is  having  self-oMifidence  an  important  personal  quality?  Why?  Why  not' 
What  qualities  do  y«i  think  are  necessaiy  to  succeed  in  school?  In  social 
situations?  In  searching  fbr  a  job? 

4.  What  can  we  do  to  hnprove  the  self-confidence  of  our  at-risk  students  in 
school?  In  social  situations?  In  s^rchingfbr  ajob? 

6.  Who  are  some  of  the  people  who  coukl  help  at-risk  students?  What  public  and 
prirate  &cilitie8  or  institutions  mi^t  help  at-risk  students  develop  their 
confidence?  How? 

6.  If  you  could  do  one  thing  to  boost  the  self-confSdence  of  at-risk  students  what 
would  it  be?  Can  you  do  it?  Why?  Why  not? 

Trainer*B  NotcK 


10.3 


AppHcaUons*79 


The  Most  That  I  Think  I  Could  Handle 


Read  each  phrase  and  fill  in  the  blank  following  it  to  describe  how  much  of  each 
activity  you  feel  is  the  mrat  you  can  handle. 

Hours  of  homework  in  a  day 

Parties  or  dates  during  a  weekend:  parties  dates 

Phone  calls  in  a  <by 

Boyfriends  or  girUriends  at  me  time 

Chores  at  home  in  a  day:  How  many?      How  much  time? 

People  living  in  my  house  at  once 

Slices  of  pizsa  to  eat  at  one  sitting 

Pounds  I  a>uld  lift 

Tests  to  take  in  one  day 

Numl^r  of  people  in  an  audience  to  whom  I  rould  speak 

How  long  I  would  wait  patiently  for  anything  without  complaining 

The  number  e-business  ertablishments  that  I  could  walk  into  on  a  given  day  to  ask 
about  employment  opportunities 

The  number  of  people  I  could  telephone  in  one  day  to  inquire  about  employment 
opportunities 

The  number  of  job  applications  I  a>uld  fill  out  during  a  job  search 

The  amount  of  time  I  would  set  aside  to  read  the  Help  Wanted  ads  in  the  Stmday 
paper 

How  many  adults  I  would  ask  to  be  a  inference  for  prospective  employers 

How  many  hours  I  could  work  during  the  week  and  still  complete  all  my  school  work 

How  many  reprimands  could  I  take  from  my  employer  within  a  four  hour  period 

Adapted  from  Personal  Growth  and  Development  Workbook,  Winneconne  High  School, 
Winneconne,  Wisransin. 
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App}ications*dO 


Case  Study  -  Carf  Young 

(Devetoped  by  the       Mditioo  SOiCC) 


Activity  «30 


Call  Young  is  a  high  sdiooi  dropMit  You  are  tiying  to  fiml  Nm  a  job  in  one  of  the  large  iocai  moteia^^ 
orhotelsbutitappeai^tobea^nantimfaistfy.efnployment-wise.  Isthistrue?  Is  there  any  hiring^ 
at  all?  What  are  the  lor^-term  prospects?  .Mama  some  jobs  found  in  the  industry.  Does  he  meet 
the  ^ucational  quafifications?  Who  are  the  largest  tocal  employers? 


Major  LatKir  Market  Information  Topics  by  Reports 


Outlook 

RMfUtrMIIMttt 

Job^^ttng 

Tlvndt 

I  1 

1 

1  ll 

ll  1  II 

1  1  1 

Oca^tton^  Outtook  HarK&KOk 

X 

1     X  X 

X 

Slat6  Oca^^Oionsa  Outtook  to  19^ 

X 

State  Suppfy/Demand 

X 

State  Job  Htitn9r^<^M 

X  X 

Prospects 

X 

X 

X  X 

Large  Emptoyers 

X 

Industries-Conpanies-Occupations 

X 

Enptoyers  with  most  hires 

X 

Enpioyers  by  Occupation 

X 

Jobs  for  Graduates 

X 

&ate  Labor  Market  Rev^w 

XXX 

Re^nai  Wa(^  Surveys 

X 

aher: 

ERIC 
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Applicntiims-81 


Activity  #31 

Case  Study  -  Marie  Alvarez 

(Developed  by  the  New  Mexico  SOICC) 

• Mari«  Alvarez  is  a  recem  KHjh  school  gr^bj^e  oonsftteflns  po^ibie  en^^ 
Automotive  Mechanicfietd.  Whatsheknowsidsoutthe^intefsstshar.  Pravtoustastbigindic^esshehasanaptttuda 
for  mediankai  work.  StiawouUfflw  a  fob  offering  (avorabta^niNoyfiwitoppomjf^ids^ 
smytng^ametr^wlftanafeaitfKlvvofllingforaiocticon^ian^  Shewantetoknowifffonnailradn^oron-the-iob 
trebling  ^  r^ferabla.  Any  additional  school  would  need  to  be  avaS^tocany.  Salary  levets.  both  beginnb\g  and 
experienced,  ^  also  a  consldefa^.  Whitt  can  you  teO  her  about  job  opportunities,  empioyere.  training  and  pay? 

Major  Labor  Mnrtcet  Information  Topics  by  Reports 

Econom]c 


VlillOOiC 

Bam  tfoM«t*f%tA 

ft9i|UiiWifvniv 

.IaK  Uuflttlnfl 

1  1 
1  1 

1  ll 

II 

i    1  "i 

III 

^^%„^^^te^           ^^^^         J  ^^^^  A^M^^          A  ^^^^^^^^ 

X 

X  X 

1 

X 

mSW  UCGjpSwnSI  \MtHXm  tO  1999 

X 

5la^  Suppty/D9mand 

X 

&at$  ^M)  hHJT^ers  Gufae 

X  X 

Rospdcts 

X 

X 

X  X 

Larga  Empioysrs 

X 

X 

PfnnlMiAM  initH  mftflt  HlfAo 
cii^ivjvfo  w fin  nivoi  rNivo 

Empioyere  by  Occupation 

X 

Jobs  for  Graduates 

X 

Stat9  Labor  Market  Revim 

XXX 

Regional  Wage  Surveys 

X 

Other: 

•a  /  \  J  \  1  ' 

ERIC  \nolicntions-82 


Activtty«32 


Case  Study  •  Joseph  Deer 

(Developed  by  the  New  ^4exico  SOICC) 


Joseph  Deer,  who  has  iustgradu^od.dkj  WON  in  several  wofK-e)^ri8r«8  courses^  Hedoesnotptan 
to  continue  his  eduction  and  is  oomiderlng  looking  for  worit  as  either  a  typist  or  entiy  levei  bo^fke^w  in 

 or  


(bisert  metfopofltim  area) 


(insert  nanie  of  ant^r  area  In  your  state) 


What  can  you  ten  Mm  about  {ob  prospects,  en^loyers  and  wages? 


Major  Labor  Market  information  Topics  by  Reports 

Outlook     Requlrwrwnts     Job  Hwitbig 


Economic 


I 


I 


X  X 


&m  Ooa^mi^  OuUo^  to  199S 


Stafe  &ippty/DBwand 


Prospects 


Urge  Empioyefs 


industrfes-Companies-Ooaipatiorv 


Empioyers  with  most  Mres 


EmpIoyerB  by  Occupation 


Jobs  for  Gf»iuatM 


Stale  £^or  Mafkot  Review 


XXX 


Regtonai  Wage  Surveys 


Other: 


ERIC 
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Activity  #33 

Case  Study  Activity  -  Jane  Williamson 

(Developed  1^  the  Montana  SOICO 

Indttdra: 

1.  The  Problem  and  the  Flan 

2.  Jane's  hi^  sdiool  transcript  and  ASVAB  test  scores 

3.  CIDS  questions  and  answers 

4.  Thoti^its  on  ASVAB  interpretatiMiB 
6.  Occupational  Profile 

6.  Occupational  Information  R^urce  Matrices  -  National  and  State 
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1.  Tbe  I¥oUem  and  the  Plan 

Hie  Problejn 

You  have  a  dient  that  desperately  needs  your  help.  Her  name  is  Jane  Williamson. 
She  arrived  at  your  office  this  morning  with  a  set  -yf  ASVAB  scores,  a  CIDS 
questionnaire,  her  high  sdiod  transcript,  and  a  list  of  questions.  desperately 
wants  to  know  what  kind  of  careers  to  look  into. 

You  were  unaUe  to  see  her  when  she  was  in  your  office.  She  left  the  information  and 
made  an  qipointosent  to  see  ytm  tommroir  inoming.  You  can  <mly  spend  a  few 
minutes  getting  to  know  her  in  the  morning.  You  plan  to  spend  tomorrow  afternoon 
researching  availaUe  resources.  You  aUo  imule  another  appointment  with  Jane  later 
in  the  wedi  to  go  ovot  your  rwomm«idaticmB  with  her. 

After  revtewing  her  qi^tions,  yim  decide  you  ccmld  use  some  help.  You  arrange  for 
several  "expats"  to  be  avaiU^Ie  to  answer  your  qumtions.  You  also  contact  several 
colleagues  who  agree  to  work  with  you. 

M(fflt  importantiy^  you  have  developed  a  plan. 


The  Flan 

t  Beview  Lsfbrmatioa  Jane  left  at  iiie  OflSce. 

Review  the  ASVAB  t^  scores,  CIDS  answers  and  Jane's  hi^  school  transcript. 

Even  thoufl^      have  not  n^t  Jane,  describe  her  ^rengths  and  weaknesses. 

n.  Interview  Jane.  (A  volunteer  from  the  group  or  the  trainer)  All  small  groups  will 
interview  Jane  at  the  same  time. 

As  a  group,  decide  what  you  want  to  find  out  from  Jane. 

Select  a  spokesperson  in  your  group  to  interview  Jane. 

Try  to  find  out  more  about  Jane  than  is  shown  by  the  documents.  Are  there  any 
conflicts  between  her  expectations  and  the  resoHs  of  her  test  scores,  CIDS 
answers  and  her  hig^  school  record? 

All  the  groups  will  interview  Jane  at  the  same  time.  Jane  can  stay  only  for  about 
W  minutes. 

m.  Run  a  cms  Pxvgram  to  Get  a  List  of  Occupations. 

Contact  the  CIDS  reprraentatlve  and  make  arrangements  to  run  Jane's  CIDS 
answers  through  the  oecnpatiMia}  search  program.  This  will  give  you  a  list  of 
occupations  with  whidi  you  can  begin  worldng.  Remember  that  Jane  is  a 
teenager. 


Application  8-85 


IV.  Choose  Possible  Occupations. 

As  a  group,  use  all  Uie  infoniu^iMi  yw  now  have  to  cho(»e  three  occupations  to 
resrareh  ftulher.  You  have  decide  to  limit  your  research  to  three  occupations  for 
time's  sake.  You  can  always  recoii<m«)d  others  she  should  research.  The 
possibilities  diould  be  based  upim  the  ASVAB,  CIDS  results,  hi^  school  record, 
and  your  interview  with  Jane.  You  reaKze  that  Jane  d)ould  be  doing  some  of  this 
work  with  you,  Imt  because    time  Hmitaticms,  onnplete  the  ta^  without  her. 

You  al«)  realise  thoe  are  many  (Aher  trating  and  evaluation  instruments  that 
could  be  helpfiil.  However,  you  do  not  have  time  to  give  any  other  tests.  So,  you 
decide  to  use  the  ASVAB  and  CIDS  in  this  case.  If  you  feel  other  tests  would  be 
usefbl,  you  can  tell  Jane  when  you  present  your  findings. 

Whoi  d)oosing  the  o^imtitms,  try  not  to  omsider  aiqrthing  Imt  Jane's  skills, 
abilities,  i^ttitudes  and  interests.  Ymi  will  be  looking  at  many  other  factors  as 
your  researrfi  progresses. 

V.  Bfisearcii  die  Oocoiiations 

Now  divide  your  groiq)  into  pairs  of  "rewarehers."  Each  pair  will  take  one  of  the 
Mcupaticns  dKoen  and  complete  the  occupational  profile  for  that  occupation. 

You  can  «>mpl^  the  i»rts  <^  the  profile  in  any  order.  We  suggest  that  you  do 
Part  I,  Section  A  first  This  will  give  you  the  basic  codes  to  access  the  other  data. 

VL  Prepare  &  Present  Recommendations  to  Jane. 

You  need  to  prepare  a  pre^ntation  of  your  findings  fbr  Jane.  Prepare  the 
presentation  as  a  group.  You  may  do  the  presentation  however  your  group 
chooses. 

Jane  will  be  in  your  office  at  8:00  tomorrow  morning.  Your  group  will  only  have 
ab<»it  5  minutes  to  talk  to  her  because  she  has  several  other  groups  working  on 
her  problem  and  must  see  them  also. 
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f2  JANE'S  HIOl  SCHOCa.  TRANSCRIPT  AN0  ASVAB  TBST  SCORES 
PBIttlAIIEIlT  RECORD 


BETA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Anytown,  IL 


Student  Name:  Public ,  Jane  Q, 
Address:    1234  Maple  Avenue 
Telephone:  123-4567  


Father's  Name  (Guardian)  John  2.  Public 
Mother's  Name  (Guardian)  Mary  L.  Public 
Parents'  Address  (if  different) 


Grade  9: 

1981-82 

Grade  10:  1982-83 

English  I 

C 

1 

English  I 

C- 

1 

English  II 

IH  1 

English  II 

C 

1 

Soc.  Stu. 

C- 

1 

Soc.  Stud. 

IH 

1 

Wld  Hist 

C-  1 

Wld  History 

c- 

1 

P.  E. 

A 

1/2 

P.E. 

TV 

1/2 

Softball 

A  1/2 

Baslcetball 

A 

1/2 

Alq.  T 

B+ 

1 

Alg.  I 

A- 

1 

Geometry 

B+  1 

Geometry 

A- 

1 

Gen.  Sci. 

A- 

1 

Gen.  Sci. 

B 

1 

Biology 

B-  1 

Biology 

B 

1 

Typing  I 

C 

1 

Typing  I 

C+ 

1 

Computer  Sk. 

A-  1 

Dr.  Ed. 

B- 

1 

TOTAL  CR: 

5 

1/2 

TOTAL  CR: 

5  1/2 

TOTAL  CR: 

S  1/5 

TOTAL  CR: 

5  i/2 

Grade  11: 

1983-84 

Grade  12: 

Comp .  Ill 

B- 

1 

Am.  Lit 

U.S.  Hist. 

C- 

1 

U.S.  Hist. 

Alg.  II 

B+ 

1 

Alg.  II 

Woodwork  I 

A 

1 

Drafting 

Speech 

B 

1 

Drama 

Chemistry 

B- 

1 

Chemistry 

o 


? 

er|c 


TOTAL  CR: 

Activi  ties : 
Basketball 
Track  10*, 
Drama  Club 


(*  =  letter) 

10,11 

11 

11 
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BET 
crane 


GH  SCHOOL  TERM  REPORT  CARD 


>tucienr  Name} 


21. 


(Crade) 


(Address) 

1 

I 

2 

Sein. 

Am.  Lit. 

C 

Comp  III 

C 

B 

B- 

U.S.  Hist. 

C 

U.S.  Hist. 

D+ 

C 

C- 

Alg.  II 

A 

Alg.  TT 

A- 

B 

B+ 

Draftinq 

A- 

Woodwork  I 

A 

A 

A 

Drama 

B 

Speech 

B- 

B 

b 

Chemistry 

B 

Chemistry 

C 

B+ 

B- 

Sem. 


ASVAB  ALPHA  ROSTER  REPORT 


STANDARD  SCORES 
PUBLIC  JANE  Q 


GS 

57 

CS 

48 

AR 

60 

AS 

66 

WK 

43 

MK 

57 

PC 

40 

MC 

53 

NO 

49 

EI 

54 

i 
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CIDS  QUESTIWS  AND  ANSWERS 

(From  the  Wisconsin  Career  Information  System) 


Categories 
of  Occupational  Characteristics 


SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 


Check        1  to  3  School  Sulijects  that  you  like. 


1 201.  Trfinguage  Aitg  literature,  ownposition,  grammar,  speech,  fiweiga  language 

1 202.  Mathematics:  general  math,  g«imetry,  algebra,  trigonometry,  calculus 

1 203.  Chemistry 

204.  Physics 

205.  Bioloffir 

1 206.  &>cial  Studio  history,  geography,  government,  sociology,  psychology 

1 207.  Economics 

1 208.  Mnsic/Art/Dnuiia:  drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  textile  art,  music 
 209.  Physical  Education/Health  Fitness: 

^1^211.  Indnstry/Technology:  drafting,  graphicarts,nietalworking,  mechanics, 
^  ^       woodworking,  electronics,  constructiim,  manufacturing,  transpcniation 
212.  FainSly/Coiisum«r  Science:  foods  and  nutrition,  dothing,  housing, 
parniting  and  chiMdeveloimient,  community  8ervii»,  consumer  education, 
independent  livixig 

1 213.  Aipriculture:  agricultiual  production,  services,  mechanics 

1 214.  Marlcetizig:  merdiandidng;  mariceting,  services,  entrepreneurship 
>215.  Business/Accounting:  accoimting,  bookkeeping,  business  math, 

management  and  finance 
>216.  Of&ce/Clerica]:  typing,  shorthand,  wordprocessing, 

 >217.  Health/Medical 

t     ^gifi-  Computers/Appl^tions  ctmiputer  programming,  systems  design  and 
analysis,  electzvoic  spreadsheets,  data  bases,  etc 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Check  <S|5  1  to  3  Educational  Programs  you  would  like  to  pursue. 


1221.  Agriculture/Natural  Resources 
CUD 222.  Business 

1 223.  Computera/Applications 
•  224.  Education 
>225.  Rngineering^Architecture 

1 226.  Family,  Food,  and  Consumer  Sciences 

1227.  Fine  Arts 
[228.  Health  Sciences 

Industry^echnology 
»230.  Language/Communication  Arts/InterdiscipUnary  Studio 
CZD231.  Mathematics 
CID232.  Personal  and  Protective  Services 
CZD233.  Sciences 

CZD234.  Social  Sciences/Services        i  n  n  - 

ERJC  App!ications*89 


JSDUSTBJES  -i 

\m.  'ill  i  '  ■      '»  " 

Check        1  to  3  Industries  where  you  want  to  work. 

CZ^  691.  Agriculture  -  Production  and  Services 

CZD  692.  Finrestry,  Fishing,  Hunting,  and  IVapping 

C^693.  BQning 

CZ3694.  Construction 

C    >695.  Manufacturing 

CID696.  Transportation 

c:3697>  Communications 

CZID  698.  Eleetrie,  Gas,  and  &uiitary  Services 

699.  Wholesale  Trade 

700.  Retail 'nnule 

701.  Finance,  Xnsnrance,  and  Beal  Estate 

702.  Lodging  and  Personal  Services 

703.  Business  ServlBes 

704.  Aut<miotive  and  Other  Repairs  and  Services 

705.  Motion  Picture,  Amusement,  and  Recreation  Services 
708.  H^th  and  LegiEd  Services 

707.  Education,  Sodal,  and  Membership  Services 

708.  Profawional  Services 

709.  Public  Administration 


Check        1  to  3  SkilKs)  that  you  want  to  use  at  work. 

141.  Verbal:  speak  well  and  write  dearly 

142.  Numericab  work  quickly  and  accurately  with  numbers 

143.  Visuab  see  shai^  of  colors,  important  details,  and  relationships  among 
shapM  and  (^:(jects 

147.  Coordinadon:  quickly  and  accurately  control  movanents  with  your  body 
162.  Clerical  Poreeptions:  understand  Stalls  in  s^pcksn  and  written  oom- 
muxii^tions,  proofread  words  and  numbers,  understand  basic  math 


:|OTERESra'-:i^^ 


Check  (sS  1  to  3  ofthefbllowing  that  most  interest  you. 

131.  Datas  maMn;  judgments  and  decisions  based  on  fkcts  or  figures 

132.  People:  directing,  helping,  or  influnninng  people 
,133.  Otjects:  operating  machines,  using  efflipment  to  perfenn  tasks 

134.  Ideas:  using  infonnation  or  concepts  to  solve  problems  and  make  dedsiona 

135.  Living  ThingK  working  with  jdants,  animals,  and  living  organisms 
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Check       1  to  3  levels  of  Edncation  that  ytai  are  considering. 


 401.  NoHi^SchixmHploina 

4£)402.  Bl^  School  Diploma  or  Q.EJX, 

1 406.  Awodate  d^ree  (2-7ear  pn^(rani) 

1 407.  Bacheler*!  degree  (4«year  program) 
>408.  Master^ degree 
409.  Doetmral  degree  (FhJ}.,M.D.,  etc.) 
»411.  Four  years  or  more  of  GoDege 


Check       1  or  2  Woric  MethcMls  that  you  think  inatdi  your  work  style. 

121.  Structured:  Woi^  activitira  are  dearly  defin^  Specific  procedures  or 
instructions  must  be  fisUowed  Consistency  and  precision  may  be  required. 
  You  may  do  similar  tasks  each  day. 

— ^  ^22.  Creative:  Work  acdvities  involve  devel<^ang  new  ffohitionfl  to  produce 
products  or  thinking  ixp  new  thenar  or  ideas.  Eadi  wwk  day  may  be 
different,  but  you  may  work  on  one  j^qfect  for  several  months. 
123.  ProUem-Solving:  Work  activities  re<iuira  thinldng  about  problems  and 
choosing  sduticms  that  m^  a^ct  many  p^iple.  Quick  dftdsions  may  be 
fgffdred,  so  you  must  hei  omi&rtable  making  i^frifms  with  incomplete 
infiamation. 


Check  (Zf  lor  2  styles  c^TTavel  that  you  would  like. 

C^^l.  W^  at  the  same  place  every  day 

352.  Travel  to  different  plac^  during  the  day,  but  crane  home  each  eveiiiig 

353.  Travel  regularly,  stay  overnight  <^ten 


JOBX0GA3!tQN 


Check  <z5  one  Job  Location  you  prefer. 

^^651.  Urban:  big  cities  and  suburbs 

552.  Rural:  small  towns  and  countr>  areas 


WORKTO  CONDITIONS 


Check  (25  the  Working  Conditions  you  prefer. 


J 


361.  Mostly  outside 

362.  Mostly  inside 
'T^^SGS.  Both  inside  and  outside  h  0)7 

ER|C  i-t.)'  Applications-91 


PHYSICAL  EFFORT 
Check  (S5  1  to  3  amounts  of  Physical  Effort  you  px«fer. 
$1^301.  Lift  up  to  10  lbs. 

 ^  302.  Lift  iq>  to  25  lbs.  or  more;  cany     to  10  Ihs. 

^ — ^  303.  Much  lifting  or  physical  exertion 

CZD  304,  Lift  up  to  50  lbs.  or  more;  cany  up  to  26  lbs. 

€13  306.  Lift  iqi  to  100  lbs.  or  more;  cany  up  to  60  lbs. 


SALABY 


Check        1  to  3  levels  of  starting  Salary  you  would  like. 

(If  you  pick  higher  salaries,  you  mi^t  not  have  as  many  occupations  to  choose  from.) 


521.  Up  to  per  year  (to  $4.00  per  hour) 

522.  $lOfiQO  per  year  ($5.00  per  hour) 

523.  $12^  per  year  ($a00  per  hour) 

524.  $14,fH>0  per  year  ($7.00  per  hour) 

525.  $16,000  per  y^  ($8.00  per  hour) 

526.  $18,000  per  year  ($9.00  per  hour) 

527.  per  year  ($10.00  per  hour) 
,528.  $24,000  per  year  (^12.00  per  hear) 
529.  $28AXN)  per  year  ($14.00  per  hour) 

 5S0.  $32,000  per  year  ($16.00  per  hour) 

^  CD  531,  $36,100  per  year  ^$18.00  per  hour) 
CZ^  532.  $40^  per  year  ($20.00  per  hour) 
'     '  533.  Above  $40,000  per  year  (over  $20.00  per  hour) 


WOBK  FIELDS 


Check  (25  1  to  3  Work  Field(s)  that  you  might  like. 

661.  Artistic:  Literary  and  visual  arts,  drama,  music,  dance,  and  crafts 

662.  Sdentific:  Physical  and  life  sciences,  medicine,  and  laboratory  technology 

663.  Plants  and  Animals:  Animal  care  and  training,  idant  care,  and  related 
areas 

664.  Protective:  Safety  and  law  enforcement  and  security  services 

665.  Mechanical:  Engineering,  quaHty  control,  transportation,  and  related 

ffS*  Production  work,  production  technology,  and  elemental  work 

667  Businw  Detail:  Administration,  math  and  finance  related  work,  clerical 
work,  etc 

668.  Selling;  General  sales  and  related  work 

669.  Accommodating:  HospitaHty  services,  personal  care  services,  and  passenger 
and  customer  services 

670.  Humanitarian:  Social  services,  nursing,  therapy,  specialized  teachine 
service,  etc 

671.  I^ding-Infhiencing:  Education,  law,  management  and  administration, 
communications,  etc.  ' 

672.  Physical  Performing:  Sports  and  related  areas 

1038 
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BEADING,  WRITING,  AND  SPEA] 


Check  (25  1  or  2  Reading  levels  that  ytnx  want  on  the  job. 


161.  Reading  level  1  -  little  <»*  no  reading  required  Read  simple  words  oi 
compare  names  and  numbers. 

162.  Reading  level  2  -  Read  simply  written  material,  such  as  recipes,  invoices, 
charts,  labels,  <x  rules. 

163.  Reading  level  3 'Read  specialized  terms  and  understand  ccmcepts,  such  as 
methmls  of  medianical  drawing,  or  medi«d  terms. 

164.  Reading  level  4  •  Read  service  manuals,  legal  documents,  blueprints, 
instructions  on  care  of  equipment,  or  methods  of  preparing  solutions. 

165.  Reading  level  5 -Read  scientific  car  technical  material  related  to  specialized 
fields,  such  as  medicine,  chemistry,  or  law. 


Check  (SD  1  or  2  Writing  levels  that  you  want  on  the  job. 

c — )171.  Writinglevell-Iittleornowritingrequired.  Printsimplewordsandseries 

of  names,  numbers,  and  addresses. 
^2SJ>72.  Writing  level  2  •  Write  some  sentences  using  proper  style  and  punctuation. 
f — ^173.  Writing  level  8  -  Write  short  reports  and  keep  records  using  ibnns. 
c — ^  174.  Writing  level  4  -  Write  reports  (»r  letters  using  a  specific  fbnnat  Prepare 

busing  letters,  summaries,  and  reports. 
I — ^  175.  Writing  level  S  -  Write  speeches  and  techmral  material.  This  level  involves 

the  ability  to  be  able  to  write  precisely,  creatively,  and  clearly  so  that  others 

can  understand  the  material. 


Check        1  or  2  Speaking  levels  that  you  want  on  the  Job. 

181.  Speaking  Level  1  -  Speak  simple  sentences.  Includes  following  ample  oral 
instructions,  and  leking  co-workers  and  supervisors  simple  questions. 
CI3182.  Speaking  Level  2- Speak  cleariy  using  correct  Enj^ish,  such  as  conversing 
with  customers  at  a  restaurant,  answering  customer,  questiona,  and  discussing 
work  to  be  done  with  a  supervi8(»r. 
dlD  183.  SpeaMnff  Level  3  -  Speak  confidently  to  a  small  grou^  such  as  greeting 
customers  and  answering  queations,  calling  on  new  customers,  talking  to 
patients,  giving  (miffirs  to  other  wooers,  and  presenting  reports  to  mipervisors. 
dD  184.  Speaking  Level  4  •  Discuss  a  variety  ci  sulg'ects  in  a  group,  such  as 
consulting  with  a  number  dTp^^ple  woridng  on  different  parts  of  a  prcg'ect, 
,  and  participating  in  debates  and  (Hscussiona  at  business  meetings. 
CID185.  SpeakingLevel5-TalkefiSBCtivelytoagroupu»ngpersuasivetachniques 
and  a  well-trained  voice,  sudi  as  discussing  technical  material  with  supervisor 
and  wQckers,  speaking  to  community  organizations,  speakmg  be&fe  television 
audiences,  or  teaching  students  to  speak  effectively. 
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THCOGHTS  ON  A5VAB  OnSFPHETCATICNS 

by 

Q&na  M.  Harris 
ASVAB  Test  Specialist 
Butte  Military  Entrawre  Processing  Center 

It  is  useful  in  a  sdiool  ASVM  testing  situation  if  the  oomselor  is  able 
to  schedule  a  gro\sp  presentation  to  cover  basic  ^finitions  and  concerns  general  to 
the  particular  claKs.   Then,  a  short  individual  session  to  review  specific  scores 
or  develc^siaits  can  be  scheduled  with  students  wishing  specific  counseling.  Group 
work  is  aRwopriate  for  explainii^  standard  scorea,  percentile  scores,  confidence 
intervals,  the  Youth  Population  norming  groi^  and  sub-yiutqps,  the  Gra^/Sex 
Percentile,  the  Graite/Opposite  Sex  Percentile,  and  the  Grade  Percentile.  Interpretive 
naterials  that  can  be  explained  in  group  format  indute  the  Military  Career  Guide, 
the  ASVM  Stuitot  ^kbook,  D^jartanent  of  Labor  publications,  and  career  information 
in  conputer  format. 

Group  session  could  oover  the  fbllowing: 
Standard  Scores: 

TbB  ten  subtests  of  the  ASVAB  are  resorted  on  the  co\siselor*s  al{^' 
betical  roster  in  standard  score  format.    Hie  tests  are:  General 
Scieioe  (GS) ,  Ward  Khowledge  (WK) ,  Paragraph  Cbnfarethension  (PC) , 
ArithiBtic  Reasoning  (AR) ,  Nianarical  Ct>eratians  (NO) ,  Math  »iO"-*ledge 
(MK) ,   ALito  and  Shop  tofbrmation  (AS) ,  Mechanical  Uaiprrfiension  (MC) , 
Eaectroiics  mfbrmation  (EI) ,  a«i  Ctoding  ^peed  (CS) .   These  tests  are 
combined  in  various  ways  to  adiieve  the  oonposite  sores  on  the  student 
results  ^»et.   i^le  the  conpssite  scores  have  reliability  coefficients 
ranging  fran  .90  to  .96,  utilization  of  individual  subtests  would  not 
due  to  fe»^  itesm  resulting  in  lower  reliability.    Counselors  mast 
Keep  in  miid  this  fact  when  ekauing  students  subtest  scores  and  realize 
potential  variation  fran  these  subtest  scores  can  occur.    Also,  the 
standard  scores  (T-Soores)  do  not  measure  the  same  as  percentile 
scores.   They  must  be  conveirted  with  use  of  a  normal  curve  fbrmat  to 
arrive  at  aprtoxinate  percaitile  equivalents.    Rdu^  approximations  are: 

T  Score:       30        40        50        60  70 

%ile:  2.5        15        50        85  97.5 

Stuc3ents  should  be  encouraged  to  see  the  counselor  since  the  only  source 
of  specific  sub-  test  scores  rests  there  and  care  iiust  be  used  to  not 
over  interpret  a  sub^st  score. 

Percentile  Scores: 

A  percentile  score  tells  not  how  a  student  scored  on  a  test,  but  rather 
how  many  peqple  in  a  particular  group,  out  of  one  hmdred,  the  student's 
score  has  faeatm.   Ihus,  a  Ybuth  Population  percentile  score  of  72 
ireJicates  that  72  out  of  100  people  aged  18-23  were  beaten  by  the 
individual  stwtent's  score.    The  Grade/Sex,  Qtade/Cftsosite  Sex,  and 
Grade  Percaitile  scores  usually  differ  due  to  the  fact  that  different 
groups  of  people  are  used  as  a  oonpEurison  or  standard  for  the  student's 
score.    As  a  groi^,  the  sojtotore  norm  grou.s  will  not  do  as  well  on 
the  ASVAB  as  the  junior  norm  group,  thex?efbre,  the  same  score  will  beat 
more  shftonDres  than  juniors. 
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It  ^lould  be  noted  that  percentile  sosres  should  be  used  to  indicate 
probable  levels  of  ocnfsetitiveness  in  the  neasured  euneas  rather  than 
trying  to  judge  whether  a  students  will  be  ajcoessful  in  a  progran. 
Ihe  various  percentile  »X3res  are  listed  on  the  CbiBiselor*s  P^rtirai 
of  the  Stxdsit  Results  Sheet.    In  parentheses,  the  abisreviations  for 
the  sub-tests  included  in  the  canix>sites  scores  are  listed.  Please 
note  the  parentheses  vdthin  pareitheses  as  these  scores  are  added 
together  and  divided  by  2  to  weigh  verbal  tests  accurately. 

Acadonic  Abi?  ity  ( (WK  +  PC)  +  AR) 

Vex*al  (GS  +  WK  -♦-  PC) 

Math  (AR  +  MK) 

Merfianical-Crafts  (AR  +  AS     MC  +  EI) 

Business-Clerical  ( (WK  +  PC)     MK  +  OS) 

Electrroics-Blectrical  (GS  +  AR  +  t«  -i-  EI) 

Haalth,  Social,  &  Technology  ((WK  +  PC)  +  AR  +  MC) 

Use  of  sub-'test  soores  with  ocn^XTsite  scores  will  show  students  vdiidi 
skills  wesre  measured  for  eadi  ccnfosite,  aird  they  mi^  indicate  vtot 
skills  were  tested  hi^r  or  lower  within  a  ooncosite.    Care  nust  be 
used  here,  however,  as  the  reliability  of  a  subtest  is  less  than  a 
ocRiposite.    Questic^  mi^it  be  raised,  but  other  infontation  ^lould 
be  ixsed  to  veri^  potential  answers. 

It  is  sonBtijnEs  informative  for  students  to  see  how  the  academic 
tests  are  used  within  the  Occupational  CDtipnsites.    Thus,  they  can 
see  the  iirportanoe  of  acactemics  as)d  realize  that  hic^  sdxxsl  courses 
offer  advantages  for  later  ai^loyment  in  diosen  fields. 

Youth  Population  Norm  Group: 

Hiis  groif)  is  aged  18-23  and  represents  the  beginning  work  force  in 
Anerica.    It  is  a  oonpilation  of  pec^le  frcm  a  Departinent  of  labor 
study  which  set  out  to  define  parameters  of  America's  entering  labor 
force.    The  D^partnent  of  Dsf^ise  sanpled  the  group  with  the  ASVAB 
and  developed  the  ASVAB-14  iK>nns.    Students  can  see  how  they  ocxopare 
with  these  people  early  and  plan  accordix^ly. 

Grade/Sex  Percentile  and  Grade/Opposite  Sex  Peroaitiles: 

These  percentile  soores  are  used  to  show  students  how  they  oonpete  with 
people  of  their  grade  and  sex  or  opposite  sex.    As  stucteits  dioose 
possible  careers  or  training  programs,  they  should  be  aware  that  many 
are  still  dominated  by  one  %x  or  the  other.    While  this  is  in  flux, 
the  dcminanoe  still  reniains,  and  students  mi^st  want  to  see  hew  they 
conpare  in  areas  with  either  the  sane  sex  if  entering  traditional 
esujloynent  or  opposite  sex  if  entering  a  non-traditic»ial  career.  These 
scores  are  not  to  be  oraistrued  as  limiting  c^iticnis.    They  are  used  to 
help  indicate  truer  oonparisons  of  soores  with  people  Krtually  in  the 
work  fields. 

Individual  sessiCT.s  could  cover  the  following: 

Stucknts  v*»o  might  wcxxter  how  individual  test  scores  might  reflect 
their  abilities  should  receive  additional  ooifliseliny.    Other  sources 
of  informaticn  available  to  counselors  sixrh  as  school  grades  oould 
be  ocnsulted  to  see  if  sub-test  scores  seesn  to  reflect  actual  performance. 
With  verification  from  other  information,  counselors  might  be  able  to 
^  5»uggest  specifif?  ooiirses  thr\t  will  help  the  student  achieve  akills  eavi 
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abilities  nost  beneficial  to  the  future. 

At  either  a  gaieral  or  individual  session,  students  ^uld  be  acquainted  with 
the  Military  Gareer  Goicte,  at  least  hBriefly.    The  diart  of  scores  for  the  enlisted 
prograsiB  halps  give  guidance  to  bow  scores  relate  to  trainiiK?  prograns  in  the 
military.   Of  course,  lite  everything  else,  this  nust  be  taken  with  a  grain  of 
salt,    "nie  Military  Ciaxeer  Guide  is  three  years  old  new,  and  that  is  quite  old 
for  career  infbmation.    The  newest  edition  will  contain  ipdated  information  on 
enlisted  progrcsns  along  with  a  secticm  of  several  officer  programs.    Xnst^d  of 
a  dart  indicating  ptofcability  of  being  accepted  into  a  training  progrson,  the 
officer  section  %*ill  list  collegiate  ooursevcrk  appropriate  for  the  particular 
progrsan  in  question. 

The  charts  for  Uie  listed  prugrams  help  coisiselors  vAio  are  uncomfortable 
with  predicting  suooess  in  reai-ata^mic  training  programs.    Since  counseling  is 
an  acatedc  area,  ooiaiselors  often  are  more  ocmfortable  discussing  this  type  of 
pr^aration.    Uius,  the  charts  for  ailisted  training  is  a  start  to  approximate 
difficulty  of  vari^is  ptDgians  stuteits  might  ccnsiiftex.    Of  course,  other  naterial 
re^irding  each  ptogiaiu  should  serve  as  a  beginning  to  help  narrow  the  search  for 
additional  material  regarding  ^jecific  civilian  or  military  careers  and  programs. 

Of  course,  imch  nore  than  academic  or  skill  ability  should  be  considered  in 
a  career  d»ice.    At  this  point,  the  ASV»B  Stucteit  VK>rkbook  could  be  used  to  let 
students  explore  their  values,  interests  and  skills,  "mast  avoid"  areas,  arrf  education 
level  cifter  hi^  sdxjol.    Itiese  topics  have  been  related  to  over  one  hundred  ccureers 
in  tl»  civilian  job  maricet  by  Educational  Ifesting  Service  throu^  their  SIGI  Plus 
program,    students  are  encouraged  to  pidc  three  values,  three  interests  and  skills, 
and  a  level  of  education  that  they  a^ire  to.    They  are  not  encouraged  to  take 
any  of  the  "must  avoid"  areas,  hofwever,  in  extreie  cases,  they  shc^d  pidt  one  to 
avoid  careers  that  contain  public  speaking,  sitting  still,  or  heavy  labor  if  these 
are  iap^ssible  or  dreadful  for  them.   The  major  advantage  of  the  vorkboc^c  is  that 
all  of  this  informatirai  is  presented  in  one  place  so  the  stxadent  can  do  some 
cxaifjarison  shopping  in  his/her  own  time  and  pace.    Decisions  made  with  this 
information  can  later  be  discussed  with  aoiaiselors,  parents,  or  teachers  if 
desired.   This  material  will  also  help  limit  the  hi^  variety  of  careers  so  the 
students  car.  better  pinpoint  the  careers  ^^arently  best  suited  for  them. 

After  use  of  the  ASVAB  materials,  students  can  go  to  the  ootsiselor  to  use 
Departmant  of  Labor  informatioi,  ooufxiter  based  informaticr. ,  or  other  sources 
the  school  has  available.    The  materials  ai?e  ijit^ided  to  help  students  find  a 
list  of  suitable  ostteers  and  learn  the  proper  process  of  gathering  information 
for  informed  dx>iae  making.    Future  classes  in  sdiool  and  future  pnagrams  that 
are  available  after  high  sdxx>l  can  then  be  studied  in  a  context  of  informed 
choice. 
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Occupational  Profile 

Outline  of  Contents 

(Develop^  by  the  Montana  SOICC.  SiU>stitute  local  in&rmatkm  where  appropriate.) 
PART  I .  OCCUPATIONAL  DESCRIPTION 

A.  Oeeupatim  name  and  related  Mciqiations. 

B.  Duties  of  the  oecupation. 

C.  Aptitudes  and  skSS^  needed  for  the  occupation. 

D.  Eammgs  in  the  occupation. 

E.  Health  hazards  relat^  to  the  occupation. 

F.  Employee  orpnaatiMis  for  workm  in  the  o^«^upati<H>. 

PART  n '  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS 

A.  Recommoid^  h^  school  or  jwetsecondary  preparatory  courses. 

B.  Edueatimial  and  experimce  requirai^te 

C.  Schools  that  olTer  training  for  this  omipatiM). 

D.  Schools  outskie  the  state  that  offer  training  f<^  this  occupation. 

PART  in  -  INDUSTRIES  AND  BUSINESSES  THAT  EMPLOY  THIS  OOTH'ATION 

A.  Indurtiy  employmoit  and  trends. 

B.  Prcgected  empIoym«it  in  this  occupation. 

C.  Current  events  affecting  the  outlo^  for  this  occupation. 

D.  Supply  of  workers  for  this  occupation. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  PBOFILE 

GROUP   DATE  

PARTICIPANT  NAMES  , 

Complete  the  blanks  or  check  either  Yea  or  No.  Use  addi^Mial  pages  if  necessaiy. 

SUGG^TED  BSSOUBCES  are  listed  at  the  end  of  eadi  question.  A  spaee  is  also 
proviM  f&r  additi<mal  msometa  that  contain  the  iitforniati<m.  Some  other  resources 
can  be  fimnd  fay  udng  Uie  OccupatiMi  In&rmati<«  Resoum  Matrix.  &>ureM  ci 
information  fbr  a  local  ar»  or  town  couki  be  the  IomI  Jth  Service  office,  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  local  newspapM*,  and  othm  sug^est^i  by  your  trainers. 

PART  I .  OCCUPATIONAL  D^CRIPTION 

IJL     OCCUPATION  NAME  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS: 

Oceupati(ai  Name: 

Code  Numbers:     DOT   OES.  

SOC   Other  

Related  Occupations  and/or  spedaities  (for  farther  ^udy  if  de^red): 

Name  ,„   Kimhar 

Name  _._^^^_„„..__  ynmher 

Name  Vytwtww 

Name   Number  

Sourca/s  uMd  to  answer  sec^<m  IJl: 

OCCUPAnONAL  (nrnXXm  HANDBOOK  {QOm 

STANDARD  OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSmCATim  MANUAL  (SOO 

DICTIONARY  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  TITLSS  (DOT) 

INDUSTRY/OCCUPATIONS  PROJECTIONS 

STATE  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (CIS) 

OTHER  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (CIS) 

FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 


LB.     DUTIES  OP  THE  OCCUPATION: 

Duties  ci  the  job  (list  minimum  of  five  duties): 

L  

2.  .  

3.  '  

4.  

6.  

6.  

7.  :  
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Sources  used  to  answer  secUon  LB.: 

DICTIONARY  OF  OCCUPAtK^iAL  IJIZES  (DOT) 

STANUASD  OCCUPA!n<^AL  CLASSIFtCATtON  MANUAL  (SOC) 

OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOm  HANDBOOK  (OOH) 

STATE  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  {€&) 

OTHER  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (CIS) 

FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 


LC.     AFTITUD^  AND  SKILLS  NEEDED  FOR  THE  OCCUPATION: 
List  at  least  six. 


t 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Soaree/s  used  to  answer  sectioi  LC: 

OCCUPATIONAL  OmUXm  HANDB(H)K  (OOH) 
STA'ra  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (CIS) 
OTHER  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (CIS) 
FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 


I.D.     EARNINGS  AND  HOURS  WORKED  BY  THIS  OCCUPATION: 
Earnings: 


NatiMial  Wa^ 
State  Wages 


(indioite  per  hour,  week,  or  y^r) 
Other  benefits: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Hours  of  Work: 

On  the  average,  how  many  hours  would  one  work  at  this  job? 

1.  Hours  Wotked  Daily  
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2.  Hours  Worked  Weddy 

Are  diere  s^umal  kyc^?  Yes  _  No 

Souree/B  used  to  answer  secd<m  LD.: 

OfXUPAnONAL  OUTLOOK  HANDBOOK  {(Km 

OCCUPATIONAL  OUTUXX  QUARTWLY  {OO^ 

CAREER  INFORMA^nON  SYSmf  (OS) 

STATE  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (OIS) 

STATE  SUPPLY  DEMAND  REPORT 

STATE  FRINGE  BENEFIT  AND  WAGE  INFORMATION 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  STATE 

OTHER  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (CIS) 

FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 


I.E.     HEALTH  HAZARDS  RELATED  TO  THE  OCCUPATION: 

Are  there  health  hazards  involved?   Yes   No 

If  so,  what  kinds?  

■ 

Source/s  used  to  answer  section  I.E.: 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  DOT 
CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 
OTHER  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (OS) 
FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCE: 


I.F.      EMPLOYEE  ORCMNIZATIONS  IN  THE  OCCUPATION: 
Employee  organizatiims  for  Ai]l-tiin<}  woikers: 

Would  you  be  exi»cted  to  join  a  union  or  other  employee  organizations? 
 Yes  No 

Source/s  used  to  answer  sectimi  LF.r 

OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  HANDBOOK  (OOH) 
OTHER  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (CIS) 
CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (OS) 
UNION  REPRESENTATIVES 
FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 
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PART  n  >  EDUCATIOy  AND  TRAINTNC  nJFQRMATION 

nJi     RECOMMENDED   HIGH   SCHOOL  AND   POSTSECONDARY  PREP 
COURSE: 

What  genmU  hi|^  school  or  post  secondary  courses  would  help  to  prepare  the 
dient  for  this  job? 


Source/s  usmI  to  answer  section  UA.: 


aUWS  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPU>BATlON  (GOE) 
OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  HANDBOOK  (OOH) 
CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (CIS) 
OTHER  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (CIS) 
FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCE: 


If  this  client  has  dei^ciencies  in  bade  omrsM  needed  fbr  this  occupaUon,  what 
^mrses  would  you  recommend  to  ovweome  those  ddiciraciefl? 


n.B.    EDUCATION  AND  EXPERIENCE  REQUIREMENTS: 

Number  o{  years  of  «lucati<m  required   

Type  (hi^  school,  college,  Vo-Tech,  etc) 

Is  this  o^pation  ^>prenticeab]e?  Yes  No 

Length  of  apprentie^iip  

Name  of  address  of  organixation  to  contact  to  find  out  more  about  ai^trenticeships: 


Souree/s  used  to  answer  sectiiai  n.B,: 

QUIDS  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  SXPLORATK^f  ((30E) 
OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  HANDBOOK  (OOm 
STATE  APPRENnCEABLE  OCXIUPATIONS 
STATE  CARE^  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (CIS) 
OTHER  CAR^  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (CIS) 
STATE  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (OIS) 
FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 


ERIC 
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n.C.    STATE  SCHOOLS  THAT  OFFER  TRAINING  FOR  THIS  (X^CUPATION: 


What  schools  in  the  state  offer  training  for  this  job? 

1.  

2.  

3-   

Souree/s  used  to  answer  section  n.C.: 

STATE  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (OS) 
OTHER  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (CIS) 
FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 


n.D.    OUT  OF  STATE  SCHOOLS  THAT  OFFER  TRAINING  FOR  THIS 
OCCUPATION: 

What  schools  outdde  ymir  state  offer  training  for  this  job? 

1.  ■   

2.  

3.   

Source/s  used  to  answer  section  IIJ).: 

STATE  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (CIS) 
OTHER  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  {CIS) 
FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 


PART  III  -  INDUSTRIES  &  BUSINESSES  THAT  EMPLOY  THIS  OCCUPATION 

in^   INDUSTRY  EMPLOY»fENT  AND  TRENDS: 

1.  List  FOUR  industries  that  would  prc^>ably  employ  this  occupation.  Use 
the  two  digit  SIC  level. 

In«iu!»tTy  Name  SIC  oKie 
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2.  Using  THE  INDUSTRV^EMI^YMEI^  OUTLOOK  1984/1990^^ 
the  table  below  ftr  the  FOUR  industries  identifSed  in  1  above. 


SIC 

1984 

ANNUAL 

AVG 

Emru 

ANNUAL 
CHANGE 
AV\j  BfiU^l^ 

PERCENT 

API  CMnj 

TYYTAT 

PERCENT 

PERCENT 
mf  AMAi? 

Purees  used  to  ansvi^  sectifm  m^: 


STATE  INDUSTSY/OaniPATION  EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 
OCCUPATIONAL  EMPLOYMEJJT  STATISTICS 
STATE  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (OIS) 
^ANDARD  INDUSTRIAL  CLAI^IFICATION  MANUAL  (SIC) 
FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 


III.B.        INDUSTRIES  WITH  BEST  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
THIS  OCCUPATION: 

Using  the  infoimatiiMi  from  the  tables  above,  list  the  two  or  three  industries  that 
you  feel  would  oflfor  the  bert  opportunities  for  employnient  in  this  occupation. 


HLC.        LOCAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES: 

For  tlie  county  where  the  inservice  is  l^ng  held,  list  the  Annual  Average 
employment  for  each  industry  you  listed  in  Vaxt  III.B. 

INDUSTRY  COUNTY  AVG  EMP 


Source/s  used  to  answer  secticm  IIIA  &  B.: 

STATE  EMPLOYMENT  WAGES  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS 
STANDARD  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSIFICATION  MANUAL  (SIC) 
FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 
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ni.D. 


BUSINESSES  TO  CONTACT: 


For  eadi  industiy  in  Part  111.0.  th&t  diows  empli^yismt,  list  a  business  that  could 
be  conti^ed  to  fUid  out  more  t^^t  tiiis  oenqAtara.  Umme  c^the  indusUies  show 
employment  in  this  area,  skip  ^^art  IILD.L  and  complete  P&rt  nLD.2. 

1.  INDUSTRY  NAME:   

BUSINESS:   

NAME:  

ADDRESS:  


PHONE:  _ 

BUSINESS: 

NAME:  

ADDRESS: 


PHONE:   

SouTce/s  used  to  answer  seetim  in.A  &  B.: 


TELEPHONE  BOOK 
UXUL  JOB  SERVICE 
CITY  DIRECTORY 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 


2.  If  there  are  no  buanems  employing  the  occupation  in  the  area  what  would 
you  advise  the  climt? 


PART  IV  -  OUTLOOK  FOR  THIS  OCCUPATION 

IV.A    CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THIS  OCCUPATION: 


What  is  the  recent  state  employment  in  this  OMuiwtion? 

Date  of  data   Employment  

(Use  most  recent  data  you  can  find) 

What  is  the  recent  U.S.  employment  in  this  (mtq»tion? 

Date  of  data   Employment  

(Use  most  r^ent  data  you  can  fbid.) 

Source/s  used  to  answer  sectitm  IV Jl: 

STATE  INDUSTRY/OCCUPATION  OUTLOOK 
STATE  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (CIS) 
OCCUPATIONAL  OVTUXJK  HANDBOOK  (OOH) 
OTHER  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (CIS) 
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FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 


IV.B.    PROJECTED  EMI^YMENT 

What  is  the  projected  state  employment  for  this  occupation  to  2000? 
2000  Employmait 

What  is  the  pngected  niunb«-  of  average  annual  openings  in  the  state  for  this  job 
to  2000? 

Average  Annual  Openings  .  

Source/s  used  to  ans«^  section  IV.B.: 

STATE  INDUSTKY/OCCUPAnON  OUTLOOK 
STATE  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYST^  (OS) 
OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  BANDBOOK  (OOH) 
OTHER  CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (CIS) 
FILL  IN  OTH^  SOURCES: 


IV.C.    CURRENT  EVENTS  AFFECTINGTHEOUTLOOKPOR THIS  OCCUPATION: 

What  current  factors  are  affecting  the  outlook  for  this  occupation  in  the  state?  in 
the  nation? 


Source/s  used  to  answer  secUon  IV.C: 

NEWSPAPERS 

OTHER  MEDIA 

JOB  SERVICE  OFFICES 

LOCAL  CAREER  PROFE^IONALS 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

FILL  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 


IV.D.   SUPPLY  OP  WORKERS  FOR  THIS  OCCUPATION: 

Occupati<»ial  supply  is  information  on  workers  who  have  completed  training  ?r  are 
j<4)  ready  ^  this  occupation. 

Ottupations  are  grouped  into  "dusters"  based  on  their  relati<mshipB  to  each  other. 
For  exam^e:  Pile  clerk  and  typist  would  be  in  the  "clerical  office  practice"  cluster, 
number  0F2. 

Write  the  name  of  the  occupation  you  are  rAflftarching!  
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What  is  th«  supt^y  for  this  oecu|»ti<m?  

What  BoaTce(8)  provided  training  for  this  occupation?  

What  is  the  name  and  number  of  the  duster  that  includes  this  occupation? 

NAME   NUMBER  

What  is  the  chister  total  or  all  related  supply  total  for  the  cluster  including  this 
occupation?  ,  

During  the  past  year  how  many  people  have  applied  for  work  in  this  occupation 
throu^  the  J<A>  Service?  « 

Source/s  used  to  answer  se^Mi  IV.D.: 

SOICC 

STATE  SUPPLY  DEMAND  REPORT 

STATE  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (OIS) 

Fill.  IN  OTHER  SOURCES: 
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I 

o 
9 

M 


ERIC 


Occupational  Information  Resource  Matrix 

Categories  of  information 


Stale  InfotniaUon  Sources 

onal 
Isties 

mfor 

i 

s 

H 

m 

o  fi 

|l 

OccupaU 
Character 

!^ 

a 

Advancei 

Relate 
OccupatI 

Induat 

Employn 

OuUoc 

Eamini 

Places 
Employn 

County  Bigness  Patteme 

X 

X 

State  Employnieni  and  Labor  Force 

X 

X 

Statistics  in  Brief 

X 

X 

Industry/Occupation  Projedions 

X 

X 

Career  Infonmrtion  System 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

State  Apprentice^te  Occupations 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Occup.  Employment  Statistics  Pubfications 

X 

X 

X 

State  Ocojp.  information  System  (OlS) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

State  Supply/Demand  Report 

X 

X 

X 

X 

State  Fringe  Benefit  &  Wage  tnfonnation 

X 

Economic  Conditions  in  tlie  ^ate 

X 

X 

Resource  People:  (enter  names  of  presenters  here) 
1.  3. 
2. 
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5. 

I0f?4 


flesotiice  People 


Occupational  Information  Resource  Mtetrlx 

Categories  d  lnl(»inatk»i 


National  Inioiinntion  Sources 
• 

Occofpatlon 
Activities 

?  8 
§1 

Preparation  for 
Work 

i 

8 

3 

Itelated 
Occupations 

Industry 

Employment 
Outlook 

m 
c 

1 

Places  of 
Employment 

X 

X 

X 

StmnM  kKki^  dassUkMrn  (StC) 

X 

X 

X 

Occupanotwi  OMIook  HmH&oiA  (OOH) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Occupatiom^  Outkx^  Chuutrnfy  {OOQ) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

GiM<to  for  Occupationai  B^^ormkm  {GOE^ 

X 

X 

Exploring  Careers 

X 

X 

U.S.  Indistrial  Outtook 

X 

X 

Occupational  Profedions  and  Trainir^  Data 

X 

X 

Selected  Characteii^ics  of  Occupations-DOT 

X 

Career  infofmatkm  System 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Resource  People 


1. 
2. 
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3. 
4. 


5. 
6. 
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Activity  #34 

Case  Study  -  Bemie  Maas 

(Developed  by  the  Maine  SOICC) 


My  name  is  Bemie  Maas.  Since  leaving  the  militaiy  a  year  ago,  I  have  been  living  in 

 .  I  married  my  h^  school  sweetheart,  and  now  we  have  two  tittle  girls. 

I  never  was  afraid  of  anything  when  I  wbb  in  the  Army,  but  I  am  now.  Fm  afraid  that 
I  wcmt  be  able  to  make  enoo^  m<mey  to  provide  for  my  family. 

I  never  liked  school  mudi.  Ol^i,  I  loved  playii^  qwrta.  I  was  the  second  best  swimmer 
(m  the  school  t^m.  I  evoi  taught  a  swim  class  for  yoiu^  kids  in  the  summer.  Ireally 
liked  Autom<Mave  Shop,  too.  I  spent  a  lot  time  tinkering  with  can.  But  I  just 
couldnt  seem  to  pass  En^sh.  I  dropped  out  of  school  in  DecenU>er  of  senior  year 
and  joined  the  Army.  AfUr  l»sie  b«ining  I  was  ass^ned  to  the  motor  imwI.  Ileamed 
to  drive  and  fix  just  about  eveiything  the  Army  had  on  wheels  or  trades.  Eventually, 
I  became  the  personal  driver  for  the  CO  (Commanding  Officer),  because  he  knew  I 
wild  fix  the  jMp  if  it  broke  down  out  in  the  boonies. 

When  I  got  out  of  the  Service,  I  got  a  tmtk  driving  j^  for  a  cons^uctiim  company.  I 
ran  the  dozer  sometimes,  too.  Hie  company  help«l  me  omvert  my  militaiy  operator 
licenses  to  civilian  licenses.  But  work  got  real  sladi  so  thsy  had  to  lay  me  off.  fve 
tried  working  with  other  c<mstnictk>n  companies,  and  I  have  work^  on  si»cific  jobs, 
but  they  haven't  paid  enou^  for  a  family  to  live  (m. 

Tve  thot^t  about  getting  a  different  job,  or  moving  to  an  area  that  m^t  have  more 
jobs.  But  everywhere  I  look  either  the  employer  wants  a  high  sdiool  graduate  or  the 
job  doesnt  pay  enough.  I  just  dont  know  what  to  do. 


Reprinted  with  permission  from: 

Kenneth  Bridges,  Senior  Economic  Analyst 
Division  ai  Econmnie  Ana^is  and  Research 
Bureau  of  Employment  SMurity 

and 

Maine  SOICC 

State  House  Station  71 

Augusta,  ME  04333 
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Where  would  you  begin  with  Bemie?  List  the  first  three  steps  you  would  take: 

a. 

e. 

What  are  three  }6b  titles  that  match  Bemie's  skills  or  interests? 

a. 
b. 
c. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  Uiese  Mcupations  in  yoiir  state? 

a. 
b. 
c. 

How  much  can  Bemie  earn  in  each  of  these  occupations? 

a* 
b. 
c 

How  many  people  are  employed  in  each  of  these  occupations  in  one  of  your  \<kq\ 
counties? 

a« 

b. 
c. 

In  what  counties  are  the  hi^est  numbers  employed  for  eadi  of  these  occupations? 

a. 
b. 

c. 

What  are  the  overall  economic  omditions  like  in  Uie  rounty  you  selected  compared 
to  the  state  in  terms  of  employment,  and  Uie  unemployment  rate? 


Who  can  Bemie  contact  for  more  labor  market  information  about  the  loc^l  and 
statewide  labor  market  area? 
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Trainer's  Answer  Sheet  -  Bemie  Maas 


(Answers  are  given  for  Uie  state  of  Maine.  Determine  answers  for  your  i>articu]ar 
state  and  enter  the  data  on  your  answer  sheet.  Provide  state,  local  and  national 
resources  that  contain  answers  to  these  questions.) 


1.  Where  woiild  you  b^n  with  Bemie? 

Review  interests,  work  history 
Get  GED  or  Equivalency  DiplortM 
Explore  options 


2,  What  are  three      titles  that  match  Ernie's  dcills  or  interests? 


a.  Automotive  Mechanic 

h.  Delivery  I  Eouie  Wi^iter 

c.  Tractor-Trailer-Truck  Driver 

d.  Heavy  Eqmpment  Operator 


3.  What  is  the  outlook  for  these  occu|»tions  in  your  state? 
(Resources  used  -  Occupational  Outloidt  to        Oceupatitmil  Matrices) 

a.  Faster  than  average,  annual  openings  292,  Grmth  24.5% 

b.  ^>out  as  fa^,  annual  (^nings  130,  Gnnoth  IS.1% 
e.  About  as  fast,  annual  innings  294,  Growth  26M 

d.  About  as  fast,  annual  openings  103,  Growth  18.4% 

4.  How  much  can  Bemie  eam  in  each  of  these  occupations?  (Reported  as  hourly 
wage) 

Occ.  Matrices  Manf.  Wage  Surv.       Nm%.  Wage  Surv. 

a.  $8.47  $8.57  $8.46-8.97-9.97 

b.  7.47  6.58 

e.  8.94  e.90-8.40  7.17-8.54 
d.    7.66  7.66 


5.  How  many  people  are  emplt^ed  in  each  of  these  occupations  in  one  of  your  local 
counties? 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


County  1 
131 
94 
65 


County  2 

131 

94 

65  All  Truck  271 
SO 


County  3 

52008 

5SA87 

5400354000 

54BS2 


6.  In  what  counties  are  the  highest  numbers  employed  for  each  of  these  occupations? 

a.  Cumb.  1352    Pen.  848    Ken,  622 

b.  Cumb.  1687    Pen.  672    Ken.  533 

c.  Cumb.  661     Pen.  430    Aroos.  238 

d.  Cumb.  551     Pen.  246    York  190 
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What  are  overall  economic  conditions  like  in  the  county  you  selected  compared  to  the 
state  in  terms  of  employment,  unemployment,  and  the  unemployment  rate? 

Resource  -  Labor  Market  Z^g^  and  local  information  resources 

Who  can  Bemic  contact  for  more  labor  maritet  informatior  about  the  local  and 
statewide  Labor  Market  Area? 

LMI  Directory,  CIDS  and  local  information  resources 
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Activity  #S5 


Case  Study  Activity-Thomas  Lee 


_        _     .    ,  .  van  W  a  social  SMviceagwwy.  Tom  is  a  minority  n«le^ 

Your  dient,  Umth  gnSTlw  claiins  that  he  could  not 

age  26.  who  is  out  of  work.  Tom  ^"^^^"^^.'^^^r^  since  that  time.  As 

«ad  wdland  ijo  ^^^i^^^i^^^Sim  ST^^  is  and  he  aw«ars 

yoa  <piestion  Tom  about  his  work  histoiy,  in^M^  Stions.  reataurants  and  woric 

offer  detafls.  H^Jtdta  3«m  ti^t  1^^  ^  phy^eal 

for  a  landscaping  t«rviee.       J*  ^^•^^t?* 

work  ottl^^oor*.  Desp^his  TI^^^r^TvZXZS^^  ^  P^^"^ 
yeani  ago,  when  he  wtrfwd  «  a  fert^  «^«^ 

ccmfKcte  with  sttiwviscrt  ^  sewral  ^^^^^^"^^^^  the  tew  iid  has  recenUy 
and  alcohol  a^JT JSL*?^^^  ^ encouraging 

completed  a  court  ordered  dhrug  ^^tr,  to  get  to  know  Tom,  he  appears 

that  he  does  not  trust  persons  from  your  culture. 

.  .  i.       1  ^-«*      i»«  is  workine  with  personnd  from  several  agencies  to 

explore  his  career  optiMis. 

1.       As  a  career  development  fadUtator,  where  would  you  begin  with  Tom? 


2. 


With  what  other  individuals  or  agencies  would  you  need  to  work  to  help  Tom  become  ready 
for  emplosonent? 

U»ng  th.  following  CIDS.  OOH,  SOC.  DOT,  and  GOE. ».  if  y«.  cm  id.nUy  three 

job  titles  that  mif^t  be  of  interest  to  Tom. 

a. 

b. 
e. 

4.        How  much  can  Tom  earn  in  each  of  these  occupaUons? 


3. 


a. 

b. 
c 


Will  these  eammgs 


ings  be  sufficient  to  cover  his  basic  needs  and  aUow  him  to  live  independentiy? 


6.       How  many  people  are  employed  in  each  of  these  occupations  in  your  county? 
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In  what  counUes  are  the  h^hert  numbers  employed  in  eadi  of  these  occupations? 


What  are  the  overall  economic  conditions  like  in  your  county  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  state 
in  terms  of  employment  and  the  unemployment  rate? 


Who  can  Tom  contact  for  mor<>  ^abor  market  information  about  the  local  and  statewide  Lalrar 
Market  Area? 


10^2 
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Activity  Evaluation 

(Developed  by  the  Montana  SOICC) 


Name  of  Activity: 

We  wmild  appreciate  your  thoughts  on  the  activity  you  have  just  completed.  Please 
answer  the  questiiHis  below.  More  imi>ortan%,  use  the  rest  of  the  sheet  ibr  your 
comments,  podtive  and  native.  We  are  constantly  searching  for  ways  to  improve 
Tell  us  what  you  think. 

AlUiough  (^timal,  your  name  and  i^one  numb^  would  be  appreciated.  Then  we  can 
omtaetjrou  if  we  need  darHlcation  on  your  ideas.  We  promise  not  to  send  anyone  with 
a  violin  case  to  see  you. 

NAME  ^  PHONE  

L  Which  part  erf  the  activity  did  you  like  the  best? 

2.  Wh.^  part  did  you  like  the  least? 

3.  Did  you  have  enough  time  to  complete  Uie  activity? 

4.  Were  the  instnictiims  clear? 

5.  Were  the  trainers  available  when  you  needed  them? 

6.  Did  you  have  sufficient  resource  materials?  If  no,  please  explain. 

7.  Can  you  use  this  activity  in  your  work? 

8.  On  a  scale  of  one  to  ten,  how  would  you  rate  this  activity?  (Ten  is  the  highest 
rating.) 

9.  Comments  and  suggestions  for  improvement: 


ici;3 
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Appendices  are  the  same  as  in  the 
participant's  manual  {page  116  of  this 
document) 
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